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INTEODUCTION 


The progress which has been made in onr knowledge of 
Korthern Buddhism during the last few years is due very 
considerably to the discovery of the Buddhist literature 
of China. This literature (now well known to us through 
the catalogues already published) ' contains, amongst other 
valuable works, the records of the travels of various 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrims who visited India during the 
early centuries of our era. These records embody the 
testimony of independent eye-witnesses as to the facts 
related in them, and having been faithfully preserved and 
allotted a place in the collection of the sacred books of 
the country, their evidence is entirely trustworthy. 

It would be impossible to mention seriatim the various 
points of interest in these works, as they refer to the 
geography, history, manners, and religion of the people 
of India. The reader who looks into the pages that fol- 
low will find ample material for study on all these ques- 
tions. But there is one particular that gives a more than 
usual interest to the records under notice, and that is the 
evident sincerity and enthusiasm of the travellers them- 
selves. Never did more devoted pilgrims leave their 
native country to encounter the perils of travel in foreign 
and distant lands ; never did disciples more ardently de- 
sire to gaze on the sacred vestiges of their religion ; never 
did men endure greater sufferings by desert, mountain, 

^ Oxlalogue of the Chinese Buddhist logue of the Buddhist 7hripi(alf^ by 
Trijntaia, by ,Sauii 4 el Beal; Cotd- Buoym Nanjio, 

VOU t b 
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and sea than these simple - minded earnest Buddhist 
priests. And that such courage, religious devotion, and 
power of endurance should be exhibited by men so slug- 
gish, as we think, in their very nature as the Chinese, 
this is very surprising, and may perhaps arouse some con- 
sideration. 

Buddhist books began to be imported into China during 
the closing period of the first century of our era. From 
these books the Chinese learned the history of the founder 
of the new religion, and became familiar with the names 
of the sacred spots he had consecrated by his presence. 
As time went on. and strangers from India and the neigh- 
bourhood still flocked into the Eastern Empire, some of the 
new converts (whose names have been lost) were urged 
by curiosity or a sincere desire to gaze on the mementoes 
of the religion they had learned to adopt, to risk the 
perils of travel and visit the western region. We are 
told by I-tsing (one of the writers of these Buddhist re- 
cords), who lived about 670 a,d., that $00 years before 
his time twenty men, or about that number, had found 
their way through the province of Sz’clmen to the Mahfl- 
bbdlii tree in India, and for them and their fellow- 
countrymen a Maharflja called ^rlgupta built a temple. 
The establishment was called the " Tchina Temple.” In 
I-tsing’s days it was in ruins. In the year 290 A.D. we 
find another Chinese pilgrim called Chu Si-hing visiting 
Khotan; another called Fa-ling shortly afterwards pro- 
ceeded to North India, and we can hardly doubt that 
others unknown to fame followed their example. At any 
rate, the recent accidental discovery of several stone tablets 
with Chinese inscriptions at Buddha Gayfl,^ on two of 
which we find the names of the pilgrims Chi-I and He • 
yun, the former in company "with some other priests,” 
shows plainly that the sacred spots were visited from time 
to time by priests from China, whose names indeed are 
unknown to us from any other source, but who were 

^ See J, S. A, JS., N.S., vol. xiii. p^). SS^~S7^ 
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impelled to leave their home by the same spirit of reli- 
gious devotion and enthusiasm which actuated those with 
whom we are better acquainted. 

The first Chinese traveller whose name and writings 
have come down to us is the S^kyaputra Ta-hian. He 
is the author of the records which follow in the pages of 
the present Introduction. His work, the Fo-Jcwd-ki, was 
first known in Europe through a translation ® made by M. 
Abel Eemusat. But Klaproth claimed the discovery of the 
book itself from the year i8i6,* and it was he who shaped 
the rough draft of E^musat’s translation from chap. xxi. 
of the work in question to the end. Of this translation 
nothing need be said in this place; it has been dealt 
with elsewhere. It will be enough, therefore, to give 
some few particulars respecting the life and travels of the 
pilgrim, and for the rest to refer the reader to the transla- 
tion which follows. 


Shih Fa-hian. 

A.D. 400. 

In agreement with early custom, the Chinese mendicant 
priests who adopted the Buddhist faith changed their 
names at the time of their leaving their homes (ordina- 
tion), and assumed the title of Sakyaputras, sons or men- 
dicants of S^kya. So we find amongst the inscriptions at 
MathurS,® the title Sakya Bhikshunyaka or ^akya Bhik- 
shor added to the religious names of the different bene- 
factors there mentioned. The pilgrim Fa-hian, tlierefore, 
whose original name was Kung, when he assumed the 
religious title by which he is known to us, took also the 
appellation of Shih or the l^akyaputra, the disciple or son 
cf sakya. He was a native of Wu-Yang, of the district 
of Ping-Yang, in the province of Slian-si. He left his 
home and became a SramanSra at three years of age. His 

« jPo? l-oug U, Paris, 1836. ® Arch. Survey of India, \(A. iil 

* Jnlien’s Preface to the Vie * pp. 37. 4 ^ 5 also Professor Dow^ 
Siouen Thsang, p. ix. n., 2 . 'd. A. A. S., N.S.> voL v. 182 ff. 
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early history is recorded in the work called Ko-sang-chuen, 
written during the time of the Liang dynasty, belonging 
to the Suh family (502-507 A.D.) But so far as we are 
now concerned, we need only mention that he was moved 
by a desire to obtain books not known in China, and with 
that aim set out in company with other priests (some of 
whom are named in the records) from Chang’an, A.D. 399, 
and after an absence of fourteen years returned to Nan- 
kin, where, in connection with Buddhabhadra (an Indian 
^ramana, descended from the family of the founder of the 
Buddhist religion), he translated various works and com- 
posed the history of his travels. He died at the age of 
eighty-six. 

Ftt-hian’s point of departure was the city of Chang’an 
in Shen-si ; from this place he advanced across the Lung 
district (or mountains) to the fortified town of Chang-yeh 
in Kan-suh; here he met with .some other priests, and 
with them proceeded to Tun-hwang, a town situated to the 
south of the Bulunghir river, lat. 39° 30' N., long. 95° E. 
Thence with four companions he pushed forward, under 
the guidance, as it seems, of an official, across the desert of 
Lop to Shen-shen, the probable site of which is marked 
in the map accompanying the account of Prejevalsky’s 
journey through the same district ; according to this map, 
it is situated in lat. 38° N., and long. 87° E. It corre- 
sponds with the Cherchen of Marco Polo. Fa-hian tells us 
tWt Buddhism prevailed in this country, and that there 
were about 4000 priests. The country itself was rugged 
and barren. So Marco Polo says, “ The whole of this pro- 
vince is sandy, but there are numerous towns and vil- 
lages.”® The Venetian traveller makes the distance from 
the town of Lop five days’ journey. Probably Fa-hian 
did not visit the town of Cherchen, but after a month in 
the kingdom turned to the north-west, apparently follow- 
ing the course of the Tarim, and after fifteen days arrived 
in the kingdom of Wu-i or Wu-ki. This kingdom seems 
• Marco Polo, cap. zxxviiL 
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to correspond to Karshar or Karasharh, near the Lake 
Tenghiz or Bagarash, and is the same as the ’ 0 -ki-ni of 
Hiuen TsiangJ Prejevalsky took three days in travelling 
from Kara-moto to Korla, a distance of about 42 miles,® 
so that the fifteen days of Fa-hian might well represent in 
point of time the distance from Lake Lob to Karasharh. 
Oi'J pilgrims would here strike on the outward route of 
Hiuen Tsiang. It was at this spot they fell in with their 
companions Pao-yun and the rest, whom they had left at 
Tua-hwang. These had probably travelled to Karasharh 
by the northern route, as it is called, through Kamil or 
Kamul to Pidshan and Turfan ; for we read that whilst 
Fa-hian remained at Karasharh, under the protection of 
an important official, some of the others went back to 
Kao-chang (Turfan), showing that they had come that 
way. 

From Karasharh Fa-hian and the others, favoured by the 
liberality of Kung sun (who was in some way connected with 
the Prince of Ts’in), proceeded south-west to Khotan. The 
route they took is not well ascertained ; but probably they 
followed the course of the Tarim and of the Khotan rivers. 
There were no dwellings or people on the road, and the 
difficulties of the journey and of crossing the rivers “ ex- 
ceeded power of comparison.” After a month and five 
days they reached Khotan. This country has been iden- 
tified with Li-yul of the Tibetan writers.® There is some 
reason for connecting this “land of Li” with the Lich- 
chhavis of Vaislll. It is said by Csoma Korosi "that the 
Tibetan writers derive their first king (about 250 B.c.) 
from the Litsabyis or Lichavyis.”’® The chief prince or 
ruler of the Lichchhavis was called the " great lion " or 
“the noble lion.”“ This is probably the explanation of 
Ufaha-li, used by Spence Hardy as " the name of the king 
of the Lichawis.”“ Khotan would thus be the land of the 


r Vol, i. p. 17. 

* PrejevaJsky’s Kidja, p. 5Cl 
» R<x;khiU. 

“ Manual of Buddhiam, p. 236, n. 


n Sae. Bit. of the Ea»t, vol. six. 
p. 258. 

^ Manual of Buddhum, p. ^2. 
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lion-people (Sirhhas). Whether this be so or not, the 
polished condition of the people and their religious zeal 
indicate close connection with India, more probably with 
Baktria. The name of the great temple, a mile or two to 
the west of the city, called the Nava-sanghar^ma, or royal 
“ new temple,” is the same as that on the south-west of 
Balkh, described by Hiuen Tsiang;^* and the introduc- 
tion of Vai^ravana as the protector of this convent, and 
his connection with Khotan, the kings of that country 
being descended from him,^* indicate a relationship, if 
not of race, at least of intercourse between the two 
kingdoms. 

After witnessing the car procession of Khotan, Fa-hian 
and some others (for the pilgrims had now separated for a 
time), advanced for twenty-five days towards the country 
of Tseu-ho, which, according to Klaproth, corresponds with 
the district of Yangi-hissar, from which there is a caravan 
route due south into the mountain region of the Tsung- 
ling. It was by this road they pursued their journey for 
four days to a station named Yu-hwui, or, as it may also 
be read, Yu-fai ; here they kept their religious fast, after 
which, journeying for twenty-five days, they reached the 
country of Kie-sha. I cannot understand how either of 
the last-named places can be identified with Ladakh.^® 
Yu-hwui is four days south of Tseu-ho and twenty-five 
days beyond this brings the pilgrims to the country of 
Kie-sha, in the centre of the Tsung-ling mountains. 

Nor can we, on the other hand, identify this kingdom of 
Kie-sha (the symbols are entirely different from those 
used by Hiuen Tsiang, ii. p. 306, for Kashgar) with that 
of the Kossaioi of Ptolemy, the Khavas of Manu, and the 
Khasakas of the Vishnu PurdnaV These appear to have 
been related to the Cushites of Holy Scripture. 


Vol. i. p. 44. introduction), p. xL n. 2. 

Inf.f voL ii. p. 309. So we read in Fa-hian*s text. 

^ ^ee Laidlay’s note, Fa-ktafty p. SeeFiite], Handbook, s.y.Kkacha; 
26, n, 6, and Wood’s Oxus (Yule’s Laidlay’s Fa-huin, p. 31. 
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Advancing for a month across the Tsung-ling range 
towards India, the pilgrims reached the little country of 
To-li, that is, the valley of Darail in the Dard country. 
This valley is on the right or western bank of the Indus, 
long. 73° 44' E., and is watered by a river Daril.^ Still 
advancing south-west for fifteen days, they strike the 
Indus (or probably the Swat river), crossing which, they 
enter on the kingdom of Udyana, where they found Bud-r 
dhism in a flourishing condition. Concerning this country 
and its traditions, we have ample records in Hiuen Tsiang, 
Book iii. (p. 1 19). Here then we may leave Fa-hian ; his 
farther travels may be followed by the details given in his 
own writings, and to these we refer the reader. 


Sung Yun. 

A.D. 518. 

This pilgrim was a native of Tun-hwang, in what is 
sometimes called Little Tibet, lat. 39° 30' N., long. 
95° E. He seems to have lived in a suburb of the city 
of Lo-yang (Honan-fu) called Wan-I. He was sent, 
A.D. 518, by the Empress of the Northern Wei dynasty, 
in company with Hwei Sang, a Bhikshu of the Shung-li 
temple of Lo-yang, to the western countries to seek for 
books. They brought back altogether one hundred and 
seventy volumes or sets of the Great Development series. 
They seem to have taken the southern route from Tun- 
hwang to Khotan, and thence by the same route as Fa- 
hiaii and his companion across the Tsung-ling mountains. 
The Ye-tha (Ephthalites) were now in possession of the 
old country of the Yue-chi, and had recently conquered 
Gandhara. They are described as having no walled 
towns, but keeping order by means of a standing army 
that moved here and there. They used felt (leather) 
garments, had no written character, nor any knowledge 


Vide infra, p. 134, n. 37. 
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of the heavenly bodies. On all hands it is plain the 
Ye-tha were a rude horde of Turks who had followed in 
the steps of the Hiung-nu ; they were, in fact, the Eph- 
thalites or Huns of the Byzantine writers. “ In the 
early part of the sixth century their power extended 
over Western India, and Cosmas tells us of their king 
Gollas who domineered there with a thousand elephants 
and a vast force of horsemen.” Sung-yun also names 
the power of the king whom the Ye-tha had set up over 
Gandh§,ra. He was of the Lae-lih dynasty, or a man of 
Lae-lih, which may perhaps be restored to Lara. According 
to Hiuen Tsiang,®* the northern lAra people belonged to 
Valabhi, and the southern lAras to M&lava. It was one 
of these lAra princes the Ye-tha had set over the king- 
dom of Gandh§.ra. It may have been with the Gollas 
of Cosmas that the Chinese pilgrims had their inter- 
view. At any rate, he was lording it over the people 
with seven hundred war-elephants, and was evidently a 
fierce and oppressive potentate. 

The Ye-tha, according to Sung-yun, had conquered 
or received tribute from more than forty countries in all, 
from Tieh-lo in the south to Lae-lih in the north, east- 
ward to Khotan, westward to Persia. The symbols 
Tieh-lo probably represent Tirabhukti, the present Tirhut, 
the old land of the Vrijjis. The Vrijjis themselves were 
in all probability Skythian invaders, whose power had 
reached so far as the borders of the Ganges at Patna, 
but had there been checked by Ajatalatru. They had 
afterwards been driven north-east to the mountains 
bordering on Nepal** The Ye-tha also extended their 
power so far as this, and northward to Lae-lih, i.e., 
M&lava. As these conquests had been achieved two gene- 
rations before Sung-yuu’s time, we may place this in- 
vasion of India therefore about a.d. 460. 

The notices of the country of UdyS.na by Sung-yun 

^ Yule, Wood’s Oxm, xxvii. ® Vol. ii. pp. 260, 266, notes 56, 71. 

“ V. do St. Martin, Memoire, p. 368. 
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vie with those found in Hiueii Tsiang for abundance of 
detail and legendary interest. It is singular that the 
supposed scene of the history of Vessantara, “ the giving 
king ” of Hiuen Tsiang and the Pi-lo of Sung-yun, should 
be placed in this remote district The Vessantara Jdtaka 
(so called) was well known in Ceylon in Fa-hian’s time ; ** 
it forms part of the sculptured scenes at Amaravati and 
Sanchi ; it is still one of the most popular stories amongst 
the Mongols. How does the site of the history come to 
be placed in Udyana ? There are some obscure notices 
connected with the succession of the Maurya or Mdriya 
sovereigns from the Sakya youths who fled to this district 
of Udyana which may throw a little light on this subject. 
The Buddhists affirm that Asoka belonged to the same 
family as Buddha, because he was descended from Chan- 
dragupta, who was the child of the queen of one of the 
sovereigns of Moriyanagara. This Mdriyanagara was 
the city founded by the Sakya youths who fled from Kapi- 
lavastu; so that whatever old legends were connected 
with the sakya family were probably referred to Udyana 
by the direct or indirect influence of A^ka, or by his 
popularity as a Buddhist sovereign. But, in any case, 
th? history of Udyana is mixed up with that of the 
^kya family, and Buddha himself is made to acknow- 
ledge Uttarasena as one of his own kinsmen.** We may 
suppose then that these tales did actually take their rise 
from some local or family association connected with 
Udyana, and found their way thence into the legends of 
other countries. Hence while we have in the Southern 
account mention made of the elephant that could bring 
rain from heaven, which was the cause of Vessantara’s 
banishment, in the Northern accounts this is, apparently, 
identified with the peacock (maijUra) that brought water 
from the rock.*« But the subject need not be pursued 
farther in this place ; it is sufficient to note the fact that 

^ Fa-htan, cap. 38. Inf., voL i. rj. 131 L 

“ Inf., toL i. p. 126. 
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many of the stories found in the Northern legends are 
somehow or other localised in this pleasant district of 
Udy§,na. Sung-yun, after reaching so far as Peshawar 
and Nagarahara, returned to China in the year A.D. 521. 

Hiuen Tsiang. 

A.D. 629. 

This illustrious pilgrim was born in the year 603 a.d., 
at Ch’in Liu, in the province of Ho-nan, close to the pro- 
vincial city. He was the youngest of four brothers. At 
an early age he was taken by his second brother, Chang- 
tsi, to the eastern capital, Lo-yang. His brother was a 
monk belonging to the Tsing-tu temple, and in this com- 
munity Hiuen Tsiang was ordained at the age of thirteen 
years.^® On account of the troubles which occurred at the 
end of the dynasty of Sui, the pilgrim in company with 
his brother sought refuge in the city of Shing-tu, the 
capital of the province of Sz’chuen, and here at the age of 
twenty he was fully ordained as a Bhikshu or priest. 
After some time he began to travel through the provinces 
in search of the best instructor he could get, and so came 
at length to Chaug’an. It was here, stirred up by the re- 
collection of Fa-hian and Chi-yen, that he resolved to go 
to the western regions to question the sages on points that 
troubled his mind. He was now twenty-six years of age. 
He accordingly set out from Chaug’an in company with a 
priest of Tsing-chau of Kan-suh, and having reached that 
city, rested there. Thence he proceeded to Lan-chau, the 
provincial city of Kan-suh. He then advanced with a 
magistrate’s escort to Liang-chau, a prefecture of Kan-suh, 
beyond the river. This city was the entrepot for mer- 
chants from Tibet and the countries east of the Tsung- 
ling mountains ; and to these Hiuen Tsiang explained the 
sacred books and revealed his purpose of going to the 
kingdom of the Brahmans to seek for the law. By them 


* That is, became a novice or SiAmandra. 
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he was amply provided with means for his expedition, 
and, notwithstanding the expostulation of the governor 
of the city, by the connivance of two priests he was able 
to proceed westward as far as Kwa-chan, a town about ten 
miles to the south of the Hu-lu river, which seems to be 
the same as the Bulunghir. 

Prom this spot, going north in company with a young 
man who had offered to act as his guide, he crossed the river 
by night, and after escaping the treachery of his guide, 
came alone to the first watch-tower. Five of these towers, 
at intervals of lOO li, stretched towards the country of 
I-gu (Kamul). We need not recount the way in which 
the pilgrim prevailed on the keepers of the first and 
fourth tower to let him proceed ; nor is it necessary to 
recount the fervent prayers to Kwan-yiu and his incessant 
invocation of the name of this divinity. SufiSce it to say, 
he at last reached the confines of I-gu, and there halted. 
From this place he was summoned by the prince of Kao- 
chang (Turfan), who, after vainly attempting to keep him 
in his territory, remitted him to ’0-ki-ni, that is, Kara- 
shaih, from which he advanced to ]£uch 4 . Here the nar- 
rative in the pages following carries us on through the 
territory of Kuchd to Baluka, or Bai, in the Aksu dis- 
trict, from whence the pilgrim proceeds in a northerly 
direction across the Icy Mountains (Muzart) into the 
well-watered plains bordering on the Tsiiig Lake (Issyk- 
kul) ; he then proceeded along the fertile valley of the 
Su-yeh river (the Ghu or Chui) to the town of Taras, and 
thence to Nujkend and Tashkand. 

It is not necessary to follow the pilgrim’s route farther 
than this, as the particulars given in the translation fol- 
lowing, and the notes thereto, will sufficiently set forth 
the line of his advance. 

Hiuen Tsiang returned from his Indian travels across 
the Pamir and through Kashg^ and the Khotan districts. 
He had been away from China since a,d. 629; he returned 
A.D. 645. He brought back with him — * 
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intimate knowledge of the Chinese language possessed by 
M. Stas. Julien. 

I should not have attempted to follow in his steps had 
his own translation of the Si-yu-M been still procurable. 
But as it had long been out of print, and the demand for 
the book continued to be urgent, I have attempted to fur- 
nish an independent translation in English of the Chinese 
pilgrim’s travels. 

I am very largely indebted to James Burgess, LL.D., for 
assistance in carrying these volumes through the press. 
His close acquaintance with Buddhist archaeology and 
literature will give value to many of the notes which 
appear on the pages following, and his kind supervision 
of the text and preparation of the index attached to it 
demand my thanks and sincere acknowledgments. 

I am also under great obligations to Colonel Yule, C.B., 
and to Dr. B. Eost, for their ever-ready help and advice, 
especially during my visits to the Library of the India 
Office, 

I have not overlooked the remarks of various writers 
who have honoured me by noticing my little book 
{Buddhist Pilgrims), published in 1 869. I venture, how- 
ever, to hope thac I have by this time established my 
claim to be regarded as an independent worker in this 
field of literature. I have not therefore quoted instances 
of agreement or disagreement with the writers referred 
to; in fact, I have purposely avoided doing so, as my 
object is not to write a chapter of grammar, but to contri- 
bute towards the history of a religion ; but I have suffered 
no prejudice to interfere with the honesty of my work. 

I shall now proceed to tlie translation of the ti-avels of 
Fa-hian and Sung-yun, referring the student to the 
original edition of my Buddhist Pilgrims for many notes 
and explanations of the text, which want of space forbids 
me to reproduce in these volumes. 
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THE TRAVELS OF FA-HIAK 


BUDDHIST-COUNTRY-EECORDS. 

By Fa-hian, the S'dkya of the Sung {Dynasty). 

[Date, 400 a.d.] 

. I. Fa-hian, when formerly residing at Ch’ang-an,^ re- 
gretted the imperfect condition of the Vinaya pitaka. 
Whereupon, afterwards, in the second year of Hung-shi, 
the cyclic year being Ghi-hai,^ he agreed with Hwui-king, 
Tao-ching, Hwui-ying, Hwui-wu, and others, to go to 
India for the purpose of seeking the rules and regulations 
{of the Vinaya). 

Starting on their way from Ch’ang-an, they crossed the 
Lung {district) and reached the country of K’ien-kwei ; * 
here they rested during the rains. The season of the 
rains being over, going forward, they came to the country 
of Niu-t'an ; * crossing the Yang-ln hills, they reached 
Chang-yeh,® a military station. Chang-yeli at this time 
was much disturbed, and the roadways \vere not open. 
The king® of Ghang-yeh being anxious, kept them there, 
himself entertaining them. Thus they met Chi-yen, 
Hwui-kin, Sang-shau, Pao-yun, Sang-king, and others; 
pleased that they were like-minded, they kept the rainy 

' The former capital of the pro- * This is also the name of a prince, 

vinceof Shenrsi,nowcalledSi-gan-fu. and not of a country. He ruled over 
“ There is an error here of one a district called Ho-si, “ the country 
year. It should be the cyclical char- to the west of the (Yellow) River” 
acters Kang tsze, ie., A.D. 400-401 (Tangut). 

(6%. £d.) * Chang Yeh is still marked on 

® This is the name of the prince the Chinese maps just within the 
who ruled the country. The capital north-west extremity of the Great 
town is, according to Klaproth, to Wall. 

the north-east of Kin, a hian town ® Called Tun-nieh, who died A.IX 
^ose to Lan-cbau. 4 °* Bd.) 
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season together. The rainy season being over, they again 
pressed on to reach Tim-hwang.^ The fortifications here 
are perhaps 8o li in extent from east to west, and 40 li 
from north to south. Tiiey all stopped here a month 
and some days, when Fa-hian and others, five men in all, 
set out first, in the train of an official, and so again parted 
with Pao-yun and the rest. The prefect of Tun-hwang, 
called Li-ho, provided them with means to cross the 
desert (sand-river).^ In this desert are many evil demons 
and hot winds ; when encountered, then all die without 
exception. There are no flying birds above, no roaming 
beasts below, but everywhere gazing as far as the eye can 
reach in search of the onward route, it would be impos- 
sible to know the way but for dead men’s decaying bones, 
which show the direction. 

Going on for seventeen days about 1 500 li, they reached 
the country of Shen-shen.® 

II. This land is rugged and barren. The clothing of the 
common people is coarse, and like that of the Chinese 
people ; only they difier in respect to the serge and felt. 
The king of this country honours the law (of Buddha). 
There are some 4000 priests, all of the Little Vehicle 
belief (learning). The laity and the Siamanas of this 
country wholly practise the religion of India, only some 
are refined and some coarse (in their observances). From 
this proceeding westward, the countries passed through are 
all alike in this respect, only the people differ in their lan- 
guage (Hu words). The professed disciples of Buddha, 
however, all user Indian books and the Indian language. 
Eemaining here a month or more, again tliey went north- 
west for fifteen days and reached the country of Wu-i 
(Wu-ki?).*® The priests of Wu-i also are about 4000 men; 

^ A frontier town of considerable king of the Liang dynasty” (C%. 
military importance, 39® 30' N. lat., £d.) 

95° E. long. (Prejevalsky’s Map). ^ The desert of liOp (Marco Polo). 
This town was wrested from Tim- ® The kingdom of Shen-shen or 
nieh in the third month of this year Leu-lan (conf. Richtofen in Preje* 
by Li Ho, or more properly Li Ko, valsky’s p. 144, and passim). 

who ruled as the “ illustrious warrior The oilgrims probably followed 
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all (belong to) the Little Vehicle {school of) learning; 
their religious rules are very precise {arranged methodi- 
cally). When Sramanas of the Ts’in land arrive here, they 
are unprepared for the rules of the priests.' Fa-hian 
obtaining the protection of Kung-siin, an oflicial {king 
t’ang) of the Fu {family), remained here two months and 
some days. Then he returned to Pao-yun and the 
others.^i In the end, because of the want of courtesy 
and propriety on the part of the Wu-i people, and be- 
cause their treatment of their guests was very cool, 
Chi-yen, Hwui-kin, and Hwui-wu forthwith went back 
towards Kao-chang, in order to procure necessaries for 
the journey. Fa-hian and the others, grateful for the 
presents they received of Fu Kung-siin, forthwith jour- 
neyed to the south-west. On the road there were no 
dwellings or people. The sufferings of their journey on 
account of the diflSculties of the road and the rivers 
(water) exceed human power of comparison. They were 
on the road a month and five days, and then managed to 
reach Khotan.^* 

III. This country is prosperous and rich {happy ) ; the 
people are very wealthy, and all without exception honour 
the law {of Buddha). They use religious music for mutual 
entertainment. The body of priests number even several 
myriads, principally belonging to the Great Vehicle. They 
all have food provided for them {church-food, commons ) ; 
the people live here and there. Before their house 
doors they raise little towers, the least about twenty feet 
high. There are priests’ houses for the entertainment of 
foreign priests and for providing them with what they 
need. 'The ruler of the country lodged Fa-hian and the 
rest in a sahghdrdma. The name of the sahghdrdma was 

the course of the river Tarim. (For Called in Tibetan works Li-ynl, 
Wu*ki see infra^ p. 17, 11. 52.) or the land of LL It is possible that 

It would appear from this that the word Li (which means htU-mekd 
Fa'hian had reached Wu-i by the in Tibetan) may be conn«Jted with 
route of Ijake Lop and the river li in lAchchhavis. (Compare Spemce 
Tarim ; the others had gone from Hardy, Jf. p. 282, and aniet p. 
T^m-hwang by another route. ▼,) 

YOU L 
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Gomati. This is a temple of the Great Vehicle with 
three thousand priests, who assemble to eat at the sound 
of the ghantd. On entering the dining-hall, their carriage 
is grave and demure, and they take their seats in regular 
order. All of them keep silence ; there is no noise with 
their eating-bowls ; when the attendants {pure men) give 
more food, they are not allow-ed to speak to one another, 
but only to make signs with the hand. Hwui-king, Tao- 
ching, Hwui-ta set out in advance towards the Kie-sha 
country, but Ta-hian and the rest, desiring to see the 
image-procession, remained three months and some days. 
In this country there are fourteen great sanghdrdmas, not 
counting the little ones. From the first day of the fourth 
month they sweep and water the thoroughfares within the 
city and decorate the streets. Above the city gate they 
stretch a great awning and use every kind of adornment. 
This is where the king and the queen and court ladies 
take their place. The Gfimati priests, as they belong to 
the Great Vehicle, which is principally lionoured by the 
king, first of all take their images in procession. About 
three or four li from the city they make a four-wheeled 
image-car about thirty feet high, in appearance like a 
moving palace, adorned with the seven precious sub- 
stances. They fix upon it streamers of silk and canopy 
curtains. The figure is placed in the car^ with two 
Bodhisattvas as companions, whilst the Devas attend on 
them ; all kinds of polished ornaments made of gold and 
silver hang suspended in the air. When the image is a 
hundred paces from tlie gate, the king takes off his royal 
cap, and changing his clothes for new ones, proceeds bare- 
footed, with flowers and incense in his hand, from the 
city, followed by his attendants. On meeting the image, 
he bows down his head and worships at its feet, scattering 
the flowers and burning the incense. On entering the 
city, the queen and court ladies from above the gate-tower 

en 

^ For some ciuions details aboiit Simpson, J, R. A, S.^ N. S., voL xvi. 
the Ratk-yutrus, or car- festivals, see pp. 13 ff. 
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scatter about all kinds of flowers and throw them down 
in wild profusion. So splendid are the arrangements for 
worship. 

The cars are all different, and each sa'fighdrdma has a 
day for its image-procession. They begin on the first day 
of the fourth month and go on to the fourteenth day, 
when the processions end. The processions ended, the 
king and queen then return to the palace. 

Seven or eight li to the west of the city there is a 
sa'hghdrdTiM called the Eoyal-new-temple. It was eighty 
years in finishing, and only after three kings {reigns) was it 
completed. It is perhaps twenty ehang in height {igofeet). 
It is adorned with carving and inlaid work, and covered 
with gold and silver. Above the roof all kinds of jewels 
combine to perfect it. Behind the tower there is a hall 
of Buddha, magnificent and very beautiful. The beams, 
pillars, doors, and window-frames are all gold-plated. 
Moreover, there are priests’ apartments, also very splendid, 
and elegantly adorned beyond power of description. The 
kings of the six countries east of the Ling give many of 
their most valuable precious jewels {to this monastery), 
being seldom used (for personal adornment), [or, they 
seldom give things of common use]. 

IV. After the image-procession of the fourth month, 
Sang-shau, one of the company, set out with a Tartar (Hu) 
pilgrim towards Ki-pin.^^ Fa-hian and the others pressed 
on towards the Tseu-ho country .1® They were twenty- 
five days on the road, and then they arrived at this king- 
dom. The king of the country is earnest (in his piety). 
There are a thousand priests and more, principally belong- 
ing to the Great Vehicle. Having stopped here fifteen 
days, they then went south for four days** and entered the 
Tsung-ling mountains. Arriving at Yu-hwui, they kept 
their religious rest; the religious rest being over, they 

Kribul. They probably followed the 

^ Probably the Yarkand district Yarkand river. » 
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journeyed on twenty-five days to the Kie-sha^^ country, 
where they rejoined Hwni-king and the rest. 

V. The king of this country keeps the Pan-che-yue-sse. 
The^an-che-yue-sse {Pafichavarshd, parishad) in Chinese 
words is “ the great five-yearly assembly.” At the time of 
the assembly he asks Sramanas from the four quarters, who 
come together like clouds. Being assembled, he decorates 
the priests’ session place; he suspends silken flags and 
spreads out canopies ; he makes gold and silver lotus 
flowers ; he spreads silk behind the throne, and arranges 
the paraphernalia of the priests’ seats. The king and the 
ministers offer their religious presents for one, two, or three 
months, generally during spring-time. The king-made 
assembly being over, he further exhorts his ministers to 
arrange their offerings ; they then offer for one day, two 
days, three days, or five days. The offerings being finished, 
the king, taking from the chief officer of the embassy and 
from the great ministers of the country the horse he rides, 
with its saddle and bridle, mounts it, and then (taking) 
white taffeta, jewels of various kinds, and things required 
by the Sramanas, in union with his ministers he vows to 
give them all to the priests; having thus given them, 
they are redeemed at a price from the priests. 

The country is hilly and cold ; it produces no variety 
of grain; only wheat will ripen. After the priests have 
received their yearly dues the mornings become frosty; 
the king, therefore, every year induces the priests to 
make the wheat ripen, and after that to receive their 
yearly portion. There is a stone spitting-vessel in this 
country belonging to Buddha, of the same colour as 
his alms-dish. There is also a tooth of Buddha; the 
people of the country have built a sidpa on account of this 
tooth. There are a thousand priests and more, all belong- 

For some remarks on this coon* ceming the Kossaioi or Kassai, as a 
try see voL ii. p. 298, n. 46. As very ancient people, see Mr. T. G. 
stated on p. xiv., a people called Pinche®’ remarks, J. R. A, S., 'S.S., 
Ko^ioi are noticed by Ptolemy, vol. p. 302. 

But they seem to be Cusbitca. Con> 
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ing to the Little Vehicle. From the mountains eastward 
the common people wear garments made of coarse stuff, as 
in the Ts’in country, but with respect to felt and serge 
they are different. The religious practices of the Sramanas 
are so various and have increased so, that they cannot be 
recorded. This country is in the middle of the Ts’ung- 
ling range ; from the Ts’ung-ling onwards the plants, trees, 
and fruits are all different {from those icfore met with), 
except the bamboo, the an-shih-lau, (pomegranate ?), and 
the sugar-cane. 

VI. From this going onwards towards North India, after 
being a month on the road, we managed to cross Ts’ung- 
ling. In Ts’ung-ling there is snow both in winter and 
summer. Moreover there are poison-dragons, who when 
evil-purposed spit poison, winds, r.ain, snow, drifting sand, 
and gravel-stones ; not one of ten thousand meeting these 
calamities, escapes. The people of that land are also 
called Snowy-mountain men (Tukh^ras ?). Having crossed 
(Ts’ung)-ling, we arrive at North India. On entering the 
borders there is a little country called To-li,^® where there 
is again a society of priests all belonging to the Little 
Vehicle. There was formerly an Arhat in this country 
who by magic power took up to tlie Tu^ita heaven 
a skilful carver of wood to observe the length and 
breadth (size), tlie colour and look, of Maitreya Bodhi- 
sattva, that returning below he might carve wood and 
make his image {that is, carve a wooden image of liim). 
First and last he made three ascents for observation, and 
at last finished the figure. Its length is 8o feet, and its 
upturned foot 8 feet ; on fast-days it ever shines brightly. 
The kings of the countries round vie with each other in 
their religious offerings to it. Now, as of yore, it is in 
this country.*® 

VII. Keeping along (Ts’ung)-ling, they journeyed south- 
west for fifteen days. The road was difficult and broken, 

“ Called the valley of Ta-li-lo by “ For an account of this image 
Hiuen Teiang, infra, p. 134, n. 37. see infra, p. 134. 
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with steep crags and precipices in the way. The moun- 
tain-side is simply a stone wall standing up I0,000 feet. 
Looking down, the sight is confused, and on going forward 
there is no sure foothold. Below is a river called Sin- 
t’u-ho. In old days men bored through the rocks to make 
a way, and spread out side- ladders, of which there are seven 
hundred (steps?) in all to pass. Having passed the ladders, 
we proceed by a hanging rope-bridge and cross the river. 
The two sides of the river are something less than 8o paces 
apart, as recorded by the Kiu-yi but neither Chang-kin 
nor Kan-ying of the Han arrived here. The body of 
priests asked Fa-hian whether it was known when the 
eastward passage of the religion of Buddha began. Hian 
replied, “ When I asked the men of that land, they all 
said there was an old tradition that from the time of set- 
ting up the image of MaitrSya B&dhisattva, and after- 
wards, there’ were Sramanas from India who dispatched 
the d^arma-vinaya beyond this river.” The setting up of 
the image took place rather more than three hundred 
years after the Nirvana of Buddha, in the time of Ping- 
wang of the Chau family.^^ According to this, we may say 
that the extension of the great doctrine began from this 
image. If, then, Maitreya Mahasattva be not the suc- 
cessor of Sakya, who is there could cause the three gems 
to spread everywhere, and frontier men to understand the 
law ? As we certainly know that the origin of the open- 
ing of the mysterious revolution is not man’s work, so the 
dream of Ming Ti was from this also. 

VIII. Crossing the river we come to the country of 
Wu-chang.^^ The country of Wu-chang commences 
North India. The language of Mid-India is used by all. 
Mid-India is what they call the middle country. The dress 
of the people, their food and drink, are also the same as 
in the middle country. The religion of Buddha is very 
flourishing. The places where the priests stop and lodge 

® A topographical description of the empire. 

“ 770 A.D. ^ Udj^a. 
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they call sanghdrdmas. In all there are five hundred aaltg- 
hdrdmas; they belong to the Little Vehicle without excep- 
tion. If a strange Bhikshu arrives here, they give him full 
entertainment for three days; the three days being over, then 
they bid him seek for himself a place to rest permanently. 

Tradition says : When Buddha came to North India, he 
then visited this country. Buddha left here as a beijuest 
the impression of his foot The footprint is sometimes long 
and sometimes short, according to the thoughtfulness of 
a man’s heart: it is still so, even now. Moreover, the 
drying-robe-stone in connection with the place where he 
converted the wicked dragon still remains. The stone is 
a chang and four-tenths high, and more than two chang 
across. It is smooth on one side. Three of the pilgrims, 
Hwui-king, I’ao-ching, and Hwui-ta, went on ahead towards 
Buddha’s shadow and Nagarahfira. Fa-hian and the rest 
stopped in this country during the rains ; when over, they 
went down south to the country of Su-ho-to.*® 

IX. In this country also the law of Buddha flourishes. 
This is the place where, in old days, ^akra, ruler of DSvas, 
made apparitionally the hawk and dove, in order to try B6d- 
hisattva, who cut off his flesh to ransom the dove. Buddha, 
when he perfected wisdom, going about with his disciples, 
spoke thus : “ This is the place where, in a former birth, 
I cut my flesh to ransom the dove.” From this the people 
of the country getting to know the fact, built a ddpa on 
the spot, and adorned it with gold and silver. 

X. From this, descending eastward, journeying for five 
days, we arrive at the country of Gandhfira (Kien-to-wei). 
This is the place which Dharmavarddhana, the son of 
Asoka, governed. Buddha also in this country, when he 
was a Bddhisattva, gave his eyes in charity for the sake 
of a man. On this spot also they have raised a great 
stdpa, adorned with silver and gold. The people of this 
country mostly study the Little Vehicle. 

XI. From this going east seven days, there is a country 

* Svat. 
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called Chu-ch’a-shi-lo.^ Chu-ch’a-shi-lo in Chinese words 
is “ cut-off head.” Buddha, when he was a Bodhisattva, 
gave his head in charity to a man in tliis place, and hence 
comes the name. Again going eastwards for two days, 
we come to the place where he gave his body to feed the 
starving tiger. On these two spots again are built great 
stHpas, both adorned with every kind of precious jewel. 
The kings, ministers, and people of the neighbouring 
countries vie with one another in their offerings, scattering 
flowers and lighting lamps without intermission. These 
and the two sMpas before named the men of that district 
call “ the four great stHpas.” 

XII. From the country of GandhS,ra going south for four 
days, we come to the country of Fo-Iu-sha.^ Buddha 
in former days, whilst travelling with his disciples here 
and there, coming to this country, addressed Ananda thus : 
“ After my death (parinirvdna), a king of the country 
called Ki-ni-kia (Kauika or Kanishka) will raise on this 
spot a stHpa.” After Kanishka’s birth, he was going 
round on a tour of observation. At this time Sakra, king 
of DSvas, wishing to open out his purpose of mind, took 
the form of a little shepherd-boy building by the roadside 
a tower. The king asked and said, “ What are you 
doing ? ” Eeplying, he said, “ Making a Buddha-tower.” 
The king said, “ Very good.” On this the king built over 
the little boy’s tower another tower, in height 40 chang and 
more, adorned with all precious substances. Of all sMpas 
and temples seen by the travellers, none can compare with 
^ this for beauty of form and strength. Tradition says 
this is the highest of the towers in Jambudvipa. When 
the king had completed his tower, the little tower forth- 
with came out from the side on the south of the great 
tower more than three feet high. 

The alms-bowl of Buddha is still in tlris country. For- 
merly a king of the Tue-chi, swelling^ with his army, came 

^ Taksha.sil^, vid. infraj p. 138, think the symbol should be placed 
^ Purusliapyra (Peshawar). before Yue-chi ; it would thus refer 

'® This is a forced translation. I to the Great Yue- chi. 
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to attack this country, wishing to carry off Buddha’s alms- 
bowl. Having subdued the country, the king of the Yue- 
chi, deeply reverencing the law of Buddha, wished to take 
the bowl and go ; therefore he began his religious offer- 
ings. The offerings made to the three precious ones being 
finished, he then caparisoned a great elephant and placed 
the bowl on it. The elephant then fell to the ground and 
was unable to advance. Then he made a four-wheeled 
carriage on which the dish was placed; eight elephants 
were yoked to draw it, but were again unable to advance. 
The king then knew that the time of his bowl-relationship 
was not come. So filled with shame and regrets, he built 
on this place a stUpa and also a saiighdrdma ; moreover, 
he left a guard to keep up every kind of religious offer- 
ing. 

There are perhaps 700 priests. At the approach of 
noon the priests bring out the alms-bowl, and with the 
Up§,sakas make all kinds of offerings to it; they then eat 
their mid-day meal. At even, when they burn incense, 
tliey again do so. It is capable of holding two pecks 
and more. It is of mixed colour, but yet chiefly black. 
The four divisions are quite clear, each of them being 
about two-tenths thick. It is glistening and bright. 
Poor people with few flowers cast into it, fill it; but 
some very rich people, wishful with many flowers to 
make their offerings, thougli they present a hundred 
thousand myriad of pecks, yet in the end fail to fill it 
Pao-yun and Sang-king only made their offerings to the 
alms-dish of Buddha and then went back. Hwui-kiiig, 
Hwui-ta, and Tao-ching had previously gone on to the 
Nagarahara country to offer their common worship to 
the Buddha - shadow, his tooth and skull -bone. Hwui- 
king fell sick, and Tao-ching remained to look after 
him. Hwui-ta alone went back to Fo-lu-sha, where he 
met with the others, and then Hwui-ta, Pao-yun, and 
Sang-king returned together to the Ts’in land. Hwui-3jing, 
dwelling in the temple of Buddha’s alms-bowl, died there. 
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From this Fa-hian went on alone to the place of Buddha’s 
skull-bone. 

XIII. Going west i6 ydjanas, (Fa-hian) reached the 
country of Na-kie (Nagarah^ra). On the borders, in the 
city of Hi-lo,^*^ is the vihdra of the skull-bone of Buddha ; 
it is gilded throughout and adorned with the seven pre- 
cious substances. 

The king of the country profoundly reverences the skull- 
bone. Fearing lest some one should steal it, he appoints 
eight men of the first families of the country, each man 
having a seal to seal {the door) for its safe keeping. In 
the morning, the eight men having come, each one 
inspects his seal, and then they open the door. The door 
being opened, using scented water, they wash their hands 
and bring out the skull-bone of Buddha. They place it 
outside the vihdra on a high throne ; taking a circular 
stand of the seven precious substances, the stand is placed 
below {it), and a glass bell as a cover over it. All these 
are adorned with pearls and gems. The bone is of a 
yellowish-white colour, four inches across and raised in 
the middle. Each day after its exit men of the vihdra 
at once mount a high tower, beat a large drum, blow the 
conch, and sound the cymbal. Hearing these, the king 
goes to the vihdra to offer flowers and incense. The offer- 
ings finished, each one in order puts it on his head (wor- 
ships it) and departs. Entering by the east door and 
leaving by the west, the king every morning thus offers 
and worships, after which he attends to state affairs. 
Householders and elder-men also first offer worship and 
then attend to family affairs. Every day thus begins, 
without neglect from idleness. The offerings being all 
done, they take back the skull-bone. In the vihdra there 
is a final-emancipation tower (« tower shaped like a ddgaha) 
which opens and shuts, made of the seven precious sub- 
stances, more than five feet high, to receive it. 

Before the gate of the vihdra every morning regularly. 


» HiddjL 
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there are sellers of flowers and incense ; ail who wish to 
make offerings may buy of every sort. The kings of the 
countries round also regularly send deputies to make 
offerings. The site of the vihdra is forty paces square. 
Though heaven should quake and the earth open, this spot 
would not move. 

Going from this one ydjawi north, we come to the 
capital of Nagarahara. This is the place where B6dhis- 
attva, in one of his births, gave money in exchange for 
five flowers*® to offer to Dipankara Buddha. In the city 
there is, moreover, a Buddha-tooth tower, to which re- 
ligious offerings are made in the same way as to the 
skull-hone. 

North-east of the city one ydjana we come to the 
opening of a valley in which is Buddha’s religious staff, 
where they have built a vihdra for making offerings to it. 
The staff is made of ox-head sandal- wood ; its length is a 
chang and six or seven tenths ; it is enclosed in a wooden 
sheath, from which a hundred or a thousand men could 
not move it. Entering the valley and going west four 
days, there is the vihdra of Buddha’s saiighdii, to which 
they make religious offerings. When there is a drought 
in that country, the magistrates and people of the country, 
coming together, bring out the robe for worship and offer- 
ings, then Heaven gives abundant rain. Half a ydjana to 
the south of the city of Nagarahara there is a cavern 
{stone dwelling) ; it is on the south-west side of a high 
mountain. Buddha left his shadow here. At a distance 
of ten paces or so we see it, like the true form of Buddha, 
of a gold colour, with the marks and signs perfectly clear 
and shining. On going nearer to it or farther off, it be- 
comes less and less like the reality. The kings of the 
bordering countries have sent able artists to copy the 
likeness, but they have not been able {to do so). More- 
over, those people have a tradition according to which the 

® These flowers are generally re- or stem {Tree and Serpent 
presented as growing on one btalk pL L). 
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thousand Buddhas will here leave their shadows. About 
five hundred paces to the west of the shadow, when Buddha 
was alone, he cut his hair and pared his nails. Then 
Buddha himself with his disciples together built a tower 
about seven or eight chang high, as a model for all towers 
of the future. It still exists. Beside it is a temple ; in 
the temple are 700 priests or so. In this district there 
are as many as a thousand towers in honour of i^hats 
and PratySka Buddhas. 

XIV. After remaining here during two months of winter, 
Fa-hian and two companions went south across the Little 
Snowy Mountains. The Snowy Mountains, both in summer 
and winter, are covered (heaped) with snow. On the north 
side of the mountains, in the shade, excessive cold came on 
suddenly, and all the men were struck mute with dread ; 
Hwui-king alone was unable to proceed onwards. The 
white froth came from his mouth as he addressed Fa-hian 
and said, “ I too have no power of life left ; but whilst 
there is opportunity, do you press on, lest you all perish.” 
Thus he died. Fa-hian, caressing him, exclaimed in pite- 
ous voice, “Our purpose was not to produce fortune !”^® 
Submitting, he again exerted himself, and pressing for- 
ward, they so crossed the range ; on the south side they 
reached the Lo-i®* country. In this vicinity there are 30x30 
priests, belonging both to the Great and Little Vehicle. 
Here they kept the rainy season. The season past, de- 
scending south and journeying for ten days, they reached 
the Po-na®^ country, where there are also some 3000 
priests or more, all belonging to the Little Vehicle. 
From this journeying eastward for three days, they 
again crossed the Sin-tu river. Both sides of it are now 
level. 

XV. The other side of the river there is a country named 
Pi-t’u.®^ The law of Buddha is very flourishing; they 
belong both to the Great and Little Vehicle. When they 

^ ^ Or, to be a fortunate one. Bannu. 

Rohi, Le., Afghanistan. Bhida. 
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saw pilgrims from China arrive, they were much affected 
and spoke thus, “ How is it that men from the frontiers 
are able to know the religion of family-renunciation and 
come from far to seek the law of Buddha ?” They liber- 
ally provided necessary entertainment according to the 
rules of religion. 

XVI. Going south-east from this somewhat less than 
8o ydjaims, we passed very many temples one after 
another, with some myriad of priests in them. Having 
passed these places, we arrived at a certain country. This 
country is called Mo-tu-lo.®* Once more we followed 
the Pu-na** river. On the sides of the river, both right and 
left, are twenty saiighardmas, with perhaps 3CXX) priests. 
The law of Buddha is progressing and flourishing. Beyond 
the deserts are the countries of Western India. The kings 
of these countries are all firm believers in the law of 
Buddha. They remove their caps of state when they 
make offerings to the priests. The members of the royal 
household and the chief ministers personally direct the 
food-giving ; when the distribution of food is over, they 
spread a carpet on the ground opposite the chief seat (the 
president’s seat) and sit down before it. They dare not j 
sit on couches in the presence of the priests. The rules ■ 
relating to the almsgiving of kings liave been handed 
down from the time of Buddha till now. Southward 
from this is the so-called middle-country (Madhyade^a). 
The climate of this country is warm and equable, without 
frost or snow. The people are very well off, without poll- 
tax or official restrictions. Only those who till the royal 
lands return a portion of profit of the land. If they 
desire to go, they go ; if they like to stop, they stop. 
The kings govern without corporal punishment ; criminals 
are fined, according to circumstances, lightly or heavily. 
Even in cases of repeated rebellion they only cut off the 
right hand. The king’s personal attendants, who guard 
him on the right and left, have fixed salaries. Thro^h- 
® MathurA. ** Jam nil or YamnnA river. 
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out the country the people kill no living thing nor drink 
wine, nor do they eat garlic or onions, with the excep- 
tion of Chandalas only. The Chand§,las are named “ evil 
men ” and dwell apart from others ; if they enter a town 
or market, they sound a piece of wood in order to sepa- 
rate themselves ; then men, knowing who they are, avoid 
coming in contact with them. In this country they do 
not keep swine nor fowls, and do not deal in cattle ; they 
have no shambles or wine-shops in their market-places. 
In selling they use cowrie shells. The Chandalas only 
. hunt and sell flesh. Down from the time of Buddha’s 
Nirvdna, the kings of these countries, the chief men and 
householders, have raised vihdras for the priests, and 
provided for their support by bestowing on them fields, 
houses, and gardens, with men and oxen. Engraved title- 
deeds were prepared and handed down from one reign to 
another ; no one has ventured to withdraw them, so that 
till now there has been no interruption. All the resident 
priests having chambers (in these vikdras) have their 
beds, mats, food, drink, and clothes provided without 
stint; in all places this is the case. The priests ever 
engage themselves in doing meritorious works for the 
purpose of religious advancement (karma — building up 
their religious character), or in reciting the scriptures, or 
in meditation. When a strange priest arrives, the senior 
priests go out to meet him, carrying for him his clothes 
and alms-bowl. They offer him water for washing his 
feet and oil for rubbing them ; they provide untimely 
(vikdia) food. Having rested awhile, they again ask him 
as to his seniority in the priesthood, and according to this 
they give him a chamber and sleeping materials, airang- 
ing everything according to the dharma. In places where 
priests reside they make towers in honour of Sdriputra, 
of Mudgalaputra, of Ananda, also in honour of the Ahhi- 
dharma, Vinaya, and SMra. During a month after the 
season of rest the most pious families urge a collection for 
an offering to the priests ; they prepare an untimely meal 
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for them, and the priests in a great assembly preach the 
law. The preaching over, they offer to Sfiriputra’s tower all 
kinds of scents and flowers ; through the night they burn 
lamps provided by different persons. Sariputra originally 
was a Brdhman ; on a certain occasion he went to Buddha 
and requested ordination. The great Mudgala and the 
great Ka^yapa did likewise. The Bhikshunis principally 
honour the tower of Ananda, because it was Ananda who 
requested the lord of the world to let women take orders ; 
Sr§,manSras mostly offer to E&hula ; the masters of the 
Abhidharma offer to the Abhidharma ; the masters of the 
Vinaya offer to the Vinaya. Every year there is one offer- 
ing, each according to his own day. Men attached to the 
Mah§,y&na offer to Prajna-pdramitA, ManjuM, and Avalo- 
kite^vara. When the priests have received their yearly 
dues, then the chief men and householders and Brahmans 
bring every kind of robe and other things needed by the 
priests to offer them ; the priests also make offerings one 
to another. Down from the time of Buddha’s death the 
rules of conduct for the holy priesthood have been (thus) 
handed down without interruption. 

After crossing the Indus, the distance to the Southern 
Sea of South India is from four to five myriads of li ; the 
land is level throughout, without great mountains or val- 
leys, but still there are rivers. 

XVII. South-east from this, after going i8 ydyawas, there j 
is a country called Sariika^ya. This is the place where : 
Buddha descended after going up to the Trayastriih^as * 
heaven to preach the law during three months for Ids 
mother’s benefit. When Buddha went up to the Trayas- 
trimlas heaven by the exercise of his miraculous power 
{spiritv/il power of rtiirade), he contrived that his disciples 
should not know {of his proceeding). Seven days before 
the completion {of the three mo^iths) he broke the spell, 
so that Aniruddha, using his divine sight, beheld the Lord 
of the world afar, and forthwith addressed the vene^ble 
(Arya) Mahftmudgalaputra, " You can go and salute the 
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Lord of the world.” Mudgalyayana accordingly went, and 
bowing down, worshipped the foot and exchanged friendly 
greetings. The friendly meeting over, Buddha said to Mud- 
galySyana, “ After seven days are over I shall descend to 
Jambudvlpa.” Mudgalyayana then returned. On this 
the great kings of the eight kingdoms, the ministers and 
people, not having seen Buddha for a long time, were all 
desirous to meet him. They assembled like clouds in this 
country to meet the Lord of the world. At this time 
UtpalS, Bhikshuni thought thus with herself: “To-day 
the kings of the countries and the ministers and people 
are going to worship and meet Bnddlia. I am but a 
woman ; how can I get to see him first ? ” Buddha forth- 
with by his miraculous power made her, by transforma- 
tion, into a holy Chakravartti king, and as such she was 
the very first to worship him. Buddha being now about 
to come down from the Trayastriih^as heaven, there ap- 
peared a threefold precious ladder. The middle ladder 
was made of the seven precious substances, standing above 
which Buddha began to descend. Then the king of the 
BrahmS, heavens (Brahmakfiyikas) caused a silver ladder 
to appear, on which he took his place on Buddlia’s right 
hand, holding a white chauri. Then Sakra, king of D^vas, 
caused a bright golden ladder to appear, on which he took 
his place on the left, holding in his hand a precious parasol. 
Innumerable Dgvas were in attendance whilst Buddha 
descended. After he had come down, the three ladders 
disappeared in the earth, except seven steps, which re- 
mained visible. In after times A^oka, wishing to discover 
the utmost depths to which these ladders went, employed 
men to dig down and examine into it. They went on 
digging till they came to the yellow spring (the earth’s 
foundation), but yet had not come to the bottom. The 
king, deriving from this an increase of faith and reverence, 
forthwith built over the ladders a vihdra, and facing the 
middle flight he placed a standing figure (of Buddha) six- 
teen feet high. Behind the vili&ra he erected a stone pillar 
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thirty cubits high, and on the top placed the figure of a 
lion. Within the pillar on the four sides are figures of 
Buddha ; both within and without it is shining and bright 
as glass. It happened once that some heretical doctors 
had a contention with the Sramanas respecting this as a 
place of residence. Then the argument of the Sramanas 
failing, they all agreed to the following compact ; “ If this 
place properly belongs to the Sramanas, then there will 
be some supernatural proof given of it.” Immediately on 
this the lion on the top of the pillar uttered a loud roar. 
Witnessing this testimony, the unbelievers, abashed, with- 
drew from the dispute and submitted. 

The body of Buddlia, in consequence of his having par- 
taken of divine food during three months, emitted a divine 
fragrance, unlike that of men. Immediately after his 
descent he bathed himself. Men of after ages erected in 
this place a bath-house, which yet remains. There is also 
a tower erected on the spot where the Bhikshuni Utpal^ 
was the first to adore Buddha. There is also a tower on 
the spot where Buddha when in the world cut his hair 
and his nails, and also on the following spots, viz., where 
the three former Buddhas, as well as Sakyamuni Buddha, 
sat down, and also where they walked for e.xercise, and 
also where there are certain marks and impressions of the 
different Buddhas. These towers still remain. There is 
also one erected where Brahma, Sakra, and the Devas at- 
tended Buddha when he came down from heaven. There 
are perhaps a thousand male and female disciples who have 
their meals in common. They belong promiscuously to 
the systems of the Great and Little Vehicle, and dwell 
together. A white-eared dragon is the patron of this body 
of priests. He causes fertili.siiuj and .opasonable showers 
of rain to fall within their country, and preserves it from 
plagues and calamities, and so causes the jiriesthood to 
dwell in security. The priests, in gratitude for these 
favours, have erected a dragon-chapel, and within* it 
placed a resting-place {seat) for his accommodation. 

VOL. L d 
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Moreover, they make special contributions, in the shape 
of religious offerings, to provide the dragon with food. The 
body of priests every day select from their midst three 
men to go and take their meal in this chapel. At the 
end of each season of rain, the dragon suddenly assumes 
the form of a little serpent, both of whose ears are edged 
with white. The body of priests, recognising him, place in 
the midst of his lair a copper vessel full of cream ; and 
then, from the highest to the lowest, they walk past 
him in procession as if to pay him greeting all round. 
He then suddenly disappears. He makes his appearance 
once every year. This country is very productive : the 
people are very prosperous, and exceedingly rich beyond 
comparison. Men of all countries coming here are well 
taken care of and obtain what they require. Fifty ySjanas 
to the north of this temple there is a temple called “ Fire 
Limit,” which is the name of an evil spirit. Buddha him- 
self converted this evil spirit, whereupon men in after ages 
raised a nhdra on the spot. At the time of the dedication 
of the vihdra an Arhat spilt some of the sacred water, poured 
on his hands, and let it fall on the earth, and the place 
where it fell is still visible; though they have often swept 
the place to remove the mark, yet it still remains and 
cannot be destroyed. There is, besides, in this place a 
tower of Buddha which a benevolent spirit ever keeps 
clean and waters, and which {was built) without a human 
architect. Tliere was once an heretical king who said, 
“ Since you can do this, I will bring a great army and 
quarter it here, which sliall accumulate much filth and 
refuse. Will you be able to clear all this away, I 
wonder ? ” The spirit immediately caused a great tem- 
pest to rise and blow over the place, as a proof that he 
could do it. In this district there are a hundred small 
towers ; a man might pass the day in trying to count 
them without succeeding. If any one is very anxious to 
discover the right number, then he places a man by the 
side of each tower and afterwards numbers the men; 
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but, even in this case, it can never be known how many 
or how few men will be required. There is also a 
saiighdrdma here containing about 6oo or 700 priests. 
In this is a place where a Pratyeka Buddha ate®*' {the 
fruit) ; the spot of ground where he died is just in size 
like a chariot- wheel ; all the ground around it is covered 
with grass, but this spot produces none. The ground 
also where he dried his clothes is bare of vegetation ; the 
traces of the impress of the clothes remain to this day. 

XVIII. Fa-Hian resided in the dragon vihdra during 
the summer rest. After this was over, going south-east 
seven ydjanas, he arrived at the city of Ki-jou-i (Kanauj). 
This city borders on the Ganges. There are two saiighd- 
rdmas here, both belonging to the system of the Little 
Vehicle. Going from the city six or seven li in a westerly 
direction, on the north bank of the river Ganges, is the 
place where Buddha preached for the good of his disciples. 
Tradition says that he preached on impermanency and 
sorrow, and also on the body being like a bubble and foam. 
On this spot they have raised a tower, which still remains. 
Crossing the Ganges and going south three ydjanas, we 
arrive at a forest called A-lo. Here also Buddha preached 
the law. They have raised towers on this spot, and also 
where he sat down and walked for exercise. 

XIX. Going south-east from this place ten ydjatms, 
we arrive at the great country of Sha-chi, Leaving the 
southern gate of the capital city, on the east side of the 
road is a place where Buddha once dwelt. Whilst here he 
bit (a ^iece from) the willow stick and fixed it in the earth ; 
immediately it grew up seven feet high, neither more or less. 
The unbelievers and Brahmans, filled with jealousy, cut 
it down and scattered the leaves far and wide, but yet it 
always sprung up again in the same place as before. Here 
also they raised towers on places where the four Buddhas 
walked for exercise and sat down. The ruins still exist. 

3® Probably the text is corrupt, euphemism for “ died.” It imy be 
There is a common phrase, to so in the present iuatance. 
drink the draught of sweet dew.” a 
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XX. Going eight ydjanas southwards from this place, 
we arrive at the country of Kiu-sa-lo (Kusala) and its 
chief to wn S h e - w e i (.Sravasti). There are very f e w inhabi- 
tants in this city, altogether perhaps about 200 families. 
This is the city which King PrasSnajit governed. Towers 
have been built in after times on the site of the ruined 
vihdra of Mahaprajapati, also on the foundations (of the 
hotm) of the lord Sudatta, also on the spot where the 
Afigulimalya was burnt, who was converted and entered 
nirvana; all these towers are erected in the city. The 
unbelieving Brahmans, from jealousy, desired to destroy 
these various buildings, but on attempting to do so, the 
heavens thundered and the lightnings flashed, so that 
they were unable to carry out their design. Leaving 
the city by the south gate and proceeding 1200 paces 
on the road, on the west side of it is the place where the 
lord Sudatta built a vihdra. This chapel opens towards 
the east. The principal door is flanked by two side cham- 
bers, in front of which stand two stone pillars ; on the top 
of the left-hand one is the figure of a wheel, and on the 
right-hand one the image of an ox. The clear water of 
the tanks, the luxuriant groves, and numberless flowers of 
variegated hues combine to produce the picture of what 
is called a J^tavana vihdra. When Buddha ascended into 
the Trayastrimshas heavens to preach for the sake of his 
mother, after ninety days’ absence. King Prasfinajit desir- 
ing to see him again, carved out of the sandal-wood called 
Gosirshachandana (ox-head) an image of the Buddha and 
placed it on Buddha’s throne. When Buddha returned 
and entered the vihdra, the image, immediately quitting 
its place, went forward to meet him. On this Buddha 
addressed these words to it: “ Itetiirn, I pray you, to your 
seat. After my Nirvana you will be tlie model from which 
my followers (four schools or classes) shall carve their 
images.” On this the figure retunied to its seat. This 
image, as it was the very first made of all the figures of 
Buddha, is the one which all subsequent ages have fol- 
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lowed as a model. Buddha then removed and d« elt in a 
small vihdra on the south side of the greater one, in a 
place quite separated from that occupied by the image, and 
about twenty paces from it. The JStavana vihdra origi- 
nally had seven stages. The monarchs of the surrounding 
countries and the people vied with each other in presenting 
religious offerings at this spot. They decked the place with 
flags and silken canopies ; they offered flowers and burnt 
incense, whilst the lamps shone continually from evening 
till daylight with unfading splendour. A rat taking in 
his month the wick of a lamp caused it to set fire to one 
of the hanging canopies, and this resulted in a general 
conflagration and the entire destruction of the seven storeys 
of the vikdra. The kings and people of the surrounding 
countries were deeply grieved, thinking that the sandal- 
wood figure had also been consumed. Four or five days 
afterwards, on opening the door of the eastern little chapel, 
they were surprised to behold the original figure there. 
The people were filled with joy, and they agreed to rebuild 
the chapel. Having completed two stages, they removed 
the image from its new situation back to where it was 
before. When Fa-Hian and To-Ching arrived at this 
chapel of the Jetavana, they reflected that this was the 
spot in which the Lord of men had passed twenty-five 
years of his life ; they themselves, at the risk of their lives, 
were now dwelling amongst foreigners ; of those who had 
with like purpose travelled through a succession of coun- 
tries with them, some had returned home, some were 
dead ; and now, gazing on the place where Buddha once 
dwelt but was no longer to be seen, their hearts were 
affected with very lively regret. Whereupon the priests 
belonging to that community came forward and addressed 
(Fa)-Hian and To-(Ching) thus; “From what country have 
you come ? ” To which they replied, “ We come from the 
land of Han.” Then those priests, in astonishment, ex- 
claimed, “Wonderful ! to think that men from the frontiers 
of the earth should come so far as this from a desire to 
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search for the law ; ” and then talking between themselves 
they said, “ Our various superiors and brethren, who have 
succeeded one another in this place from the earliest time 
till now, have none of them seen men of Han come so far 
as this before.” 

Four li to the north-west of the vihdra is a copse 
called “ Eecovered-sight.” Originally there were 500 
blind men dwelling on this spot beside the chapel. 
On one occasion Buddha declared the law on their 
account; after listening to his sermon they immediately 
recovered their sight. The blind men, overcome with 
joy, drove their staves into the earth and fell down 
on their faces in adoration. The staves forthwith took 
root and grew up to he great trees. The people, from a 
feeling of reverence, did not presume to cut them down, 
and so they grew and formed a grove, to which this name 
of " Eecovered-sight ” was given. The priests of the 
chapel of the J^tavana resort in great numbers to this 
shady copse to meditate after their mid-day meal. Six or 
seven li to the north-east of the J^tavana vihdra is the 
site of the chapel which Mother Vi^S.kh& built,®^and invited 
Buddha and the priests to occupy. The ruins are still 
there. The great garden enclosure of the JStavana vih&ra 
has two gates, one opening towards the east, the other 
towards the north. This garden is the plot of ground 
which the noble Sudatta bought after covering it with 
gold coins. The chapel is in the middle of it ; it was here 
Buddlia resided for a very long time, and expounded the 
law for the salvation of men. Towers have been erected 
on the various spots where he walked for exercise or sat 
down. These towers have all distinctive names given 
them, as, for example, the place where Buddha was accused 
of murdering {the harlot) Sundari.^® Leaving the Jetavana 

Restored by Stan. Julien to Ap- This chapel of Mother Vi^dkhft 

tanetravana (tome ii. p. 308), and by is placed by Cunningham south-east 
Cunyngham to Aptdkshivana (ArcA. from the Jetavana {Arch, Surv., voL 
vol. i p. 344, n.) Cf. voL ii. ip. 345) n.) The text may be wrong, 
p. 12. See vol. ii. p. 7. 
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by the eastern gate, and going north seventy paces, on the 
west side of the road is the place where Buddha formerly 
held a discussion with the followers of the ninety-six 
heretical schools. The king of the country, the chief 
ministers, the landowners and people, all came in great 
numbers to hear him. At this time a woman who was 
an unbeliever, called ChinchimanS.,®® being filled with jeal- 
ousy, gathered up her clothes in a heap round her person 
so as to appear with child, and then accused Buddha in a 
meeting of priests of unrighteous conduct. On this Sakra, 
the king of Dfivas, taking the appearance of a white mouse, 
came and gnawed through her sash; on this the whole 
fell down, and then the earth opened and she herself went 
down alive into hell. Here also is the place where Deva- 
datta, having poisoned his nails for the purpose of destroy- 
ing Buddha, went down alive into hell. Men in after 
times noted these various places for recognition. Where the 
discussion took place they raised a chapel more than six 
ehang (70 feet) high, with a sitting figure of Buddha in it. 
To the east of the road is a temple {JDivAlaya) belonging 
to the heretics, which is named “ Shadow-covered.” It is 
opposite the vihdra erected on the place of the discussion, 
and of the same height. It has received the name of 
“Shadow-covered” because when the sun is in the west, the 
shadow of the vihdra of the Lord of the World covers the 
temple of the heretics ; but wherr the sun is in the east, the 
shadow of the latter is bent to the north, and does not over- 
shadow the chapel of Buddha.*® The heretics constantly ap- 
pointed persons to take care of their temple, to sweep and 
water it, to burn incense and light lamps for religious 
worship ; towards the approach of morning their lamps dis- 
appeared, and were discovered in the middle of the Buddhist 
chapel. On this the Brfihmans, being angry, said, “ These 
Sramanas take our lamps for their own religious worship ; ” 
whereupon the Brflhinans set a night-watch, and then they 
saw their own gods take the lamps and move round Buddha’s 
ii p. 9, u. 23, * VoL a p. la 
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chapel three times, after which they offered the lamps and 
suddenly disappeared. On this the Brahmans, recognising 
the greatness of Buddha’s spiritual power, forsook their 
families and became his disciples. Tradition says that 
about the time when these things happened there were 
ninety saiighArdmas surrounding the J^tavana chapel, all 
of which, with one exception, were occupied by priests. 
In this country of Mid-India there are ninety-six heretical 
sects, all of whom allow the reality of worldly phenomena. 
Each sect has its disciples, who beg their food, but do not 
carry alms-dishes. They also piously build hospices by 
the side of solitary roads for the shelter of travellers, where 
they may rest, sleep, eat and drink, and are supplied with 
all necessaries. The followers of Buddha, also, as they 
pass to and fro, are entertained by them, only different 
arrangements are made for their convenience. DSvadatta 
also has a body of disciples still existing ; they pay reli- 
gious reverence to the three past Buddhas, but not to 
S^kyamuni Buddha.^^ 

Four li to the south-east of ^r&vasti is the place where 
the Lord of men stood by the side of the road when King 
Virfidhaka^^ (hiu-li) wished to destroy the country of the 
.^akya family ; on this spot there is a tower built. Fifty li to 
the west of the city we arrive at a town called To-wai;^^ this 
was the birthplace of Kasyapa Buddha. Towers are erected 
on the spot where he had an interview with his father and 
also where he entered Nirvdna. A great tower has also 
been erected over the relics of the entire body of Kasyapa 
TathSgata. 

XXL Leaving the city of ^r§,vasti, and going twelve 
yujanas to the south-east, we arrived at a town called Na- 
pi-ka. This is the birthplace of Krakuchchhanda^^ Buddha. 
There are towers erected on the spots where the interview 
between the father and son took place, and also where he 

This is an important notice, as See vol. ii. p. ii. 

it indicates the character of I>eva' Tadwa, see vol. ii. p. 13, 

datta’v position with reference to ** See vol. ii p. 18. 

Buddha. 
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entered Nirvdna. Going north from this place less than 
one ydjana, we arrive at a town where Kiinakamuni Buddha 
was born there are towers also erected here over similar 
places as the last. 

XXII. Going eastward from tliis less than a ydjana, we 
arrive at the city of Kapilavastu. In this city there is 
neither king nor people ; it is like a great desert.^® There 
is simply a congregation of priests and about ten families 
of lay people. On the site of the ruined palace of Su- 
ddhodaiia there is a picture of the prince’s mother, whilst 
the prince, riding on a white elephant, is entering the 
womb. Towers have been erected on tlio following spots : 
where the roi’al prince left the city by the eastern gate ; 
where he saw the sick man ; and where he caused his 
chariot to turn and take him back to his palace. There 
are also towers erected on the following spots: at the 
place where Asita observed the marks of the royal prince 
where Aiiaiida and the others struck the elephant, drew 
it out of the way, and hurled it ; where the arrow, going 
south-east 30 li, entered the earth, from which bubbled 
up a fountain of water, which in after generations was 
used as a well for travellers to drink at ; also on the spot 
where Buddha, after arriving at supreme wisdom, met 
his father ; where the 500 Sfiky.as, having embraced the 
faith, paid reverence to Upali; at the place where the 
earth shook six times ; at the place where Buddha ex- 
pounded the law on behalf of all the Devas, whilst the 
four heavenly kings guarded the four gates of the hall, 
so that his father could not enter : at the place where 
Mahapiajapati presented Buddha with a saiujhdtt whilst 
he was sitting under a Nyagrodha tree with his face to 
the east, which tree still exists ; at the |rlace where 
Virhdhaka-raja killed the offspring of the Sakyas who 
had previou.sly entered on the path Srotdpanna. All 
these towers are still in existence.'*' A few li to the north- 

Vol. ii. p 19. ^ Compare the accounts given by 

^ Vol. ii p. 14 ; and conf. Fer- Hiuen Tsiang, 13 oc»k vi. • 

gnsson's Archccology in India^ p. no. 
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east of the city is the royal field where the prince, sitting 
underneath a tree, watched a ploughing-match. Fifty li 
to the east of the city is the royal garden called Lum- 
binl ; it was here the queen entered the bath to wash 
herself, and, having come out on the northern side, ad- 
vanced twenty paces, and then holding a branch of the 
tree in her hand, as she looked to the east, brought forth 
the prince. When born he walked seven steps ; two 
dragon-kings washed the prince’s body, — the place where 
this occurred was afterwards converted into a well, and 
here, as likewise at the pool, the water of which came down 
from above for washing (the child), the priests draw their 
drinking water. All the Buddhas have four places univer- 
sally determined for them: — (i.) The place for arriving at 
supreme wisdom ; (2.) The place for turning the wheel of 
the law; (3.) The place forexpounding the true principles 
,of the law and refuting the heretics; (4.) The place for 
descending to earth after going into the Trayastrirh^as 
heaven to explain the law to their mothers. Other places 
are chosen according to existing circumstances. The 
country of Kapilavastu is now a great desert ; you seldom 
meet any people on the roads for fear of the white elephants 
and the lions. It is impossible to travel negligently. 
Going east five ySjanas from the place where Buddha was 
born, there is a country called Lan-mo (Efimagr^ma).^ 
XXIII. The king of this country obtained one share of 
the relics of Buddha’s body. On his return home he built 
a tower, which is the same as the tower of E§,magrfima. 
By the side of it is a tank in which lives a dragon, who 
constantly guards and protects the tower and worships 
there morning and night. When King Ai6ka was living 
he wished to destroy the eight towers and to build eighty- 
four thousand others. Having destroyed seven, he next 
proceeded to treat this one in the same way.^® The dragon 
therefore assumed a body and conducted the king within 

Vol. il p. 26. Of. Fab-hian, ® Of. Po sho-hing-Uan-lcing, t. 
p. 89, n. 1. 2298 ; also infra, vol. ii. p. 27. 
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his abode, and having shown him all the vessels and ap- 
pliances he used in his religious services, he addressed 
the king and said : “ If you can worship better than this, 
then you may destroy the tower. Let me take you out ; 
I will have no quarrel with you.” King A^6ka, knowing 
that these vessels were of no human workmanship, imme- 
diately returned to his home. This place having become 
desert, there was no one either to water it or sweep, but 
ever and anon a herd of elephants carrying water in 
their trunks piously watered the ground, and also 
brought all sorts of flowers and perfumes to pay religious 
worship at the tower. Some pilgrims from different 
countries used to come here to worship at the tower. On 
one occasion some of these met the elephants, and being 
much frightened, concealed themselves amongst the trees. 
Seeing the elephants perform their service according to 
the law, they were greatly affected. They grieved to 
think that there was no temple here or priests to per- 
form religious service, so that the very elephants had 
to water and sweep. On this they gave up the great 
precepts and took upon them the duties of Sr8,manSras. 
They began to pluck up the brushwood and level the 
ground, and arrange the place so that it became neat and 
clean. They urged the king of the country to help make 
residences for the priests. Moreover, they built a temple 
in which priests still reside. These things occurred re- 
cently, since which there heis been a regular succession 
(of priests), only the superior of the temple has always 
been a Sr§,manflra.^ Three yojwnas east of this place is 
the spot W'here the royal prince dismissed his charioteer 
Chandaka and the royal horse, previous to their return. 
Here also is erected a tower. 

XXIV. Going eastward from this place four ydjanas, we 
arrive at the Ashes-tower.®i Here also is a sanghdrdma. 
Again going twelve ydjanas eastward, we arrive at the town 
of KuHnagara. To the north of this town, where the Lord 

■ Vol. ii. p. 27. •* VoL ii. p. 31. 
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of tie World, lying by the side of the Hiranyavatl river, 
with his head to the north and a sal tree on either side of 
him, entered Nirm7ia ; also in the place where Stibhadra*^ 
was converted, the very last of all his disciples ; also where 
for seven days they paid reverence to the Lord of the World 
lying in his golden coffin; also where Vajrap^ni^* threw 
down his golden mace,and where the eight kings divided the 
relics ; in each of the above places towers have been raised 
and sdnghdrdmds built, which still exist. In this city also 
there are but few inhabitants; such families as there are, are 
connected with the resident congregation of priests. Going 
south-east twelve ydjanas^* from this place, we arrive at the 
spot where the Lichchhavis, desiring to follow Buddha 
to the scene of his Nirvdna, were forbidden to do so. On 
account of their affection for Buddha they were unwilling 
to go back, on which Buddha caused to appear between 
them and him a great and deeply-scarped river, which 
they could not cross. He then left with them his alms- 
bowl as a memorial, and exhorted them to return to their 
houses. On this they went back and erected a stone pil- 
lar, on which this account is engraved. 

XXV. From this going five ySjanas eastward, we arrive at 
the country of Vaisffii.®* To the north of the city of Yai^ali 
there is the vihdi-a, of the great forest,*® which has a two- 
storied tower. This chapel was once occupied by Buddha. 
Here also is the tower which was built over half the body of 
Ananda. Within this city dwelt the lady Amrap§,li,®^ (wAn 


Cf. Fo'iho.y p. 290. 

^ Or does this refer to the 
Mallas throwing down their maces 
(hammers) ? 

^ Laidlaj has by mistake trans- 
lated the French S.W, instead of 
S.E. But the French editors have 
also mistranslated the distances 
which is twelve ydjanns, and ii<»t 
twenty. We have thus nineteen 
y 6 janas between Kusinagara (Kasia) 
and Vai^alt (Besarh), which is as 
nearly correct as possible. 

^ Vaisali, a very famous city in 
the Buddhist records. Cunning- 


ham identifies it with the present 
Besarh, twenty miles north of Haji- 
pfir. 

This chapel wa.s situated in the 
neighbourhood of the j>reseut village 
of Bakhra, about two miles N.N.W. 
of Besarh. It is alluded to in the 
Singhalese records as the Mah 4 - 
\ano VihAro. From Burnmif we 
find it was built by the side of a 
tank known as the Markatahrada, 
or Monkey tank {Introd. Buddh. In* 
dim, p. 74). Bud., p. 356). 

Cf. Po-:^ho., p. 253. 
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built) a tower for Buddha ; the ruins still exist. Three li 
to the south of the city, on the west side of the road, is the 
garden which the lady Amrap^li gave to Buddha as a 
resting-place. When Buddha was about to enter Nirvdna, 
accompanied by his disciples, he left Vai^illi by the west- 
ern gate, and turning his body to the right,®* he beheld the 
city and thus addressed his followers : “ In this place I 
have performed the last religious act of my earthly career.” 
Men afterwards raised a tower on this spot. Three li to 
the north-west of the city is a tower called “ the tower of 
the deposited bows and clubs.” The origin of this name 
was as follows:®® — On one of the upper streams of the 
Ganges there was a certain country ruled by a king. One 
of his concubines gave birth to an unformed fcetus, where- 
upon the queen being jealous, said, “Your conception is 
one of bad omen.” So they closed it up in a box of wood 
and cast it into the Gauges. Lower down the stream 
there was another king, who, taking a tour of observation, 
caught sight of the wooden box Boating on the stream. 
On bringing it to shore and opening it, he found inside a 
thousand children very fair, well formed, and most unique. 
The king hereupon took them and brought them up. When 
they grew np they turned out to be very brave and war- 
like, and were victorious over all whom they went to 
attack. In process of time they marched against the 
kingdom of the monarch, their father, at which he was 
filled with consternation. On this his concubine asked 
the king why he was so terrified ; to whom he replied, 
“ The king of that country has a thousand sons, brave 
and warlike beyond compare, and they are coming to 
attack my country ; this is why I am alarmed.” To this 
the concubine replied, “Fear not! but erect on the east 
of the city a high tower, and when the rebels come, place 
me on it; I will restrain them.” The king did so, and 
when the invaders arrived, the concubine addressed them 


“ Cf. Po-sho., V. 1930 and a. 3. 

For another account of this fable, cf. vol. ii, p. 71. 
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from the tower, sayiug, “ You are my children. Then 
why are you rebellious?” They replied, “Who are you 
that say you are our mother ? ” The concubine replied, 

“ If ye will not believe me, all of you look up and open your 
mouths.” On this the concubine, with both her hands, 
pressed her breasts, and from each breast proceeded 
five hundred jets of milk, which fell into the mouths 
of her thousand sons. On this the rebels, perceiving 
that she was indeed their mother, immediately laid down 
their bows and clubs. The two royal fathers, by a 
consideration of these circumstances, were able to arrive 
at the condition of Pratyeka Buddhas, and the tower 
erected in their honour remains to this day. In after 
times, when the Lord of the World arrived at supreme rea- 
son, he addressed his disciples in these words, “This is 
the place where I formerly laid aside my bow and niy 
club.” Men in after times, coming to know this, founded 
a tower in this place, and hence the name. The thousand 
children are in truth the thousand Buddhas of this Bhadra- 
kalpa. Buddha, when standing beside this tower, ad- 
dressed Auanda thus, “ After three months I must enter 
Nirvdna” on which occasion MSra-i 4 ja so fascinated the 
mind of Ananda that he did not request Buddha to remain 
in the world. Going east from this point three or four li 
there is a tower. One hundred years after the NirvdiM of 
Buddha there were at Vai^all certain Bhikshus who broke 
the rules of the Vinaya in ten particulars,®® saying that 
Buddha had said it was so, at which time the Arhats ami 
the orthodox Bhikshus, making an assembly of 700 
ecclesiastics, compared and collated the Vinaya Pitaka 
afresh. Afterwards men erected a tower on this spot, 
which still exists. 

XXVI. Going four yojanas east, we arrive at the conflu- 
ence of the five rivers. When Auanda was going from the 
country of Magadha towards Vai^li, desiring to enter iViV- 

For an account of this council (rule-holding Bhikshus), which niay 
scf Ahitnict of Four Lectures, Lect. ii. eitlu r bo enclitic, or mean a iiihted 
Tlitu.' ia an expiession /a« /w after multitude.” 
tli<‘ wolds “oithodox Bhikshus” 
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vdn^, the DSvas acquainted King Ajata^atru of it. The king 
immediately set out after him at the head of his troops, 
and arrived at the banks of the river. The Lichchhavis of 
Vai^ali, hearing that Ananda was coming, likewise set out 
to meet him and arrived at the side of the river. Ananda 
then reflected that if he were to advance. King Aj§,ta4atru 
would be much grieved, and if he should go back, then 
the Lichchhavis would be indignant. Being perplexed, he 
forthwith entered the Samddhi called the “ brilliancy of 
flame,” consuming his body, and entered Nirvdna in the 
midst of the river. His body was divided into two parts ; 
one part was found on eitJier side of the river ; so the two 
kings, taking the relics of half his body, returned and 
erected towers over them.*^ 

XXVII. Crossing the river, and going south one ydjana, 
we arrive at Magadha and the town of P^taliputra (Pa- 
lin-fu). This is the town in which King Asoka reigned. In 
the city is the royal palace, the different parts of which 
he commissioned the genii (demotis) to construct by piling 
up the stones. The walls, doorways, and the sculptured 
designs are no human work. The ruins still exist. The 
younger brother of King A^ka having arrived at the 
dignity of an Arliat, was in the habit of residing in the 
hill Grfdhrakuta, finding his chief delight in silent con- 
templation. The king respectfully requested him to come 
to his house to receive his religious offerings. His bro- 
ther, pleased with his tranquillity in the mountain, de- 
clined the invitation. The king then addressed his brother, 
saying, “ If you will only accept my invitation, I will 
make for you a hill within the city.” Then the king, pro- 
viding all sorts of meat and drink, invited the genii, and 
addressed them thus, “ I beg you to accept my invitation 
for to-mon-ow ; but as there are no seats, I must request 
you each to bring his own.” On the morrow the great 
genii came, each one bringing with him a great stone, four 

For this account and generally about Vai.'>ali. cf. vol. ii. boolf vii 
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or five paces square. After the feast {the session), he 
deputed the genii to pile up (their seats) and make a great 
stone mountain ; and at tlie base of the mountain with five 
great square stones to make a rock chamber, in length about 
35 feet and in breadth 22 feet and in height 1 1 feet or so. 

In this city (i.e., of Pataliputra or Patna) once lived a 
certain Biahman called Eadha-Svami (?) (Lo-tai-sz-pi-mi), 
of large mind and extensive knowledge, and attached to the 
Great Vehicle. There was nothing with which he was un- 
acquainted, and he lived apart occupied in silent medita- 
tion. The king of the country honoured and respected 
him as his religious superior. If he went to salute him, he 
did not dare to sit down in his presence. If the king, 
from a feeling of esteem, took him by the hand, the Brfih- 
man thoroughly washed himself. For something like fifty 
years the whole country looked up to this man and placed 
its confidence on him alone. He mightily extended the 
influence of the law of Buddha, so that the heretics were 
unable to obtain any advantage at all over the priesthood. 

By the side of the tower of King A^oka is built a san- 
i/hdrdma belonging to the Great Vehicle, very imposing 
and elegant. There is also a temple belonging to the 
Little Vehicle. Together they contain about 600 or 700 
priests; their behaviour is decorous and orderly. Here 
one may see eminent priests from every quarter of the 
world ; Sramanas and scholars who seek for instruction 
all flock to this temple. The Bnlhman teacher is called 
ManjusrL The great Sramanas of the country, and all 
the Biiikshus attached to the Great Vehicle, esteem and 
reverence him ; moreover he resides in this .sanghdrdma. 
Of all the kingdoms of Mid-India, the towns of this coun- 
try are especially large. The people are rich and prosper- 
ous; they practise virtue and justice. Every year on the 
eighth day of the second month there is a procession of 
images. On this occasion they construct a four-wheeled 
car^and erect upon it a tower of five stages, composed of 
bamboos lashed together, the whole being supported by a 
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centre-post resembling a large spear with three points, in 
height twenty-two feet and more. So it looks like a pagoda. 
They then cover it over with fine white linen, which 
they afterwards paint with gaudy colours. Having made 
figures of the dSvas, and decorated them with gold, silver, 
and glass, they place them under canopies of embroidered 
silk. Then at the four corners (of the car) they construct 
niches (shrines), in which they place figures of Buddha in 
a sitting posture, with a Bodhisattva standing in attend- 
ance. There are perhaps twenty cars thus prepared and 
differently decorated. During the day of the procession 
both priests and laymen assemble in great numbers. 
There are games and music, whilst they offer flowers and 
incense. The BrahmfichS,rls come forth to offer their invi- 
tations. The Buddhas, then, one after the other, enter 
the city. After coming into the town again they halt. 
Then all night long they burn lamps, indulge in games 
and music, and make religious offerings. Such is the 
custom of all those who assemble on this occasion from 
the different countries round about. The nobles and 
householders of this country have founded hospitals with- 
in the city, to which the poor of all countries, the destitute, 
cripples, and the diseeised, may repair. They receive every 
kind of requisite help gratuitously. Physicians inspect 
their diseases, and according to their cases order them food 
and drink, medicine or decoctions, everything in fact that 
may contribute to their ease. When cured they depart 
at their convenience. King A^ka having destroyed seven 
(of the original) pagodas, constructed 84,CXX3 others. The 
very first which he built is the great tower w.hich stands 
about three li to the south of this city. In front of this 
pagoda is an impression of Buddha’s foot, (over which) 
they have raised a chapel, the gate of which faces the 
north. To the south of the tower is a stone pillar, about 
a chang and a half in girth (l8 feet), and three chang 
or so in height (35 feet). On the surface of this pillar 
is an inscription to the following effect : “ King Aid'^a 
VOL. L « 
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presented the whole of Jambiidvipa to the priests of the 
four quarters, and redeemed it again with money, and 
this he did three times.” Three or four hundred paces 
to the north of the pagoda is the spot where A^oka was 
born (or resided). On this spot he raised the city of 
Ni-li, and in the midst of it erected a stone pillar, also 
about 35 feet in height, on the top of which he placed 
the figure of a lion, and also engraved an historical record 
on the pillar giving an account of the successive events 
connected with Ni-li, with the corresponding year, day, and 
month.®2 

XXVIII. From this city proceeding in a south-easterly 
direction nine yojanas, we arrive at a small solitary stone 
hill, on the top of which is a stone cell.®* The stone cell 
faces the south. On one occasion, when Buddha was sit- 
ting in this cell, ^akra D^va, taking the divine musician 
Pancha^ikha,®* caused him to sound a strain in the place 
where Buddha was. Then ^akra DSva proposed forty- 
two questions to Buddha, drawing some traces upon a 
stone with his finger. The remains of the structure and 
tracings yet exist. There is a saiighdrdma built here. 
Going south-west from this one ydjana, we arrive at the 
I village of Na-lo.®® This was the place of S^riputra’s birth. 
1 S&riputra returned here to enter Nirxdna. A tower there- 
fore was erected here, which is still in existence. Going 
west from this one ydjana, we arrive at the new E4ja- 
grilia. This was the town which King Ajata^atru built. 
There are two saiighdrdmas in it. Leaving this town 
by the west gate and proceeding 300 paces, (we arrive 
at) the tower which King Ajuta^atru raised over the 
share of Buddha’s relics which he obtained. Its height 
is very imposing. Leaving the south side of the city 
and proceeding southwards four li, we enter a valley 

For an account of Magadha, see Manual of Buddhism^ pp. 289, 
cf. voL ii. p. 82 If. 290 ; also Childers’ Pdli Diet., sub 

^ The Indra-aila-grlh^ of Hiuen voc. Pancasikho. 

T^ang, see vol. ii. p. 180. The Kalapinaka of Hiuen 

^ For an account of this event, Tsiang, voL ii. p. 177. 
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situated between five hills. These hills encircle it com- 
pletely like the walls of a town. This is the site of 
the old town of King Bimbisara. From east to west 
it is about five or six li, from north to south seven or 
eight li. Here Sariputra and Mudgalyayana first met 
Asvajit.* ** Here also the Nirgrantha made a pit with fire 
in it, and poisoned the food which he invited Buddha 
to eat. Here also is the spot where King Aj^tasatru, 
intoxicating a black elephant, desired to destroy Buddha.®^ 
To the north-east of the city, in a crooked defile, {the 
physician) Jlvaka®® erected a vihdra in the garden of Amba- 
pfili, and invited Buddha and his 1250 disciples to receive 
her religious offerings. The ruins still exist. Within the 
city all is desolate and without inhabitants. 

XXIX. Entering the valley and striking the mountains 
towards the south-east, ascending 15 li we arrive at the 
hill called Grldhrakuta. Three li from the top is a stone 
cavern facing the south. Buddha used in this place to 
sit in meditation.®® Thirty paces to the north-west is 
another stone cell in which Ananda practised meditation. 
The Dgva M§,ra Pi^una, having assumed the form of a 
vulture, took his place before the cavern and terrified 
Ananda. Buddha by his spiritual power pierced the 
rock, and with his outstretched hand patted Ananda’s 
shoulder.™ On this his fear was allayed. The traces of 
the bird and of the hand-hole are still quite plain ; on 
this account the hill is called “ The Hill of the V ulture 
Cave.” In front of the cave is the ])lace where the four 
Buddhas sat down. Each of the Arhats likewise has a 
cave where he sat in meditation. Altogether there are 
several hundreds of these. Here also, when Buddha was 
walking to and fro from east to west in front of his cell, 
D^vadatta, from between the northern eminences of the 

* For this incident see vol. ii, p. For these places see voL it p. 

178. 153 ff- 

^ For this incident see Fo sho., pp. Hinen Tsiang says “ his head," 

246-247. voL ii p 154. 

® See voL ii p. 152. 
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two li is the spot where Buddha, seated on a stone under 
a great tree, and Ipoking towards the east, ate the rice and 
milk. The tree and the stone still remain. The stone is 
about six feet square and two in height. In Mid-India 
the heat and cold are so equalised that trees will live for 
thousands of years, and even so many as ten thousand. 
Going north-east from this half a ydjana, we arrive at a 
stone cell, into which Bodhisattva entering, sat down with 
his legs crossed, and as he faced the west he reflected 
with himself, " If I am to arrive at the condition of per- 
fect wisdom, let there be some spiritual manifestation.” 
Immediately on the stone wall there appeared the shadow 
of Buddha, in length somewhat about three feet. This 
shadow is still distinctly visible. Then the heavens and 
the earth were shaken, and all the devas in space cried 
out and said, “ This is not the place appointed for the 
Buddhas (past or those to come) to arrive at perfect 
wisdom ; at a distance less than half a ydjaiia soutli-west 
from this, beneath the Pei-to tree, is the spot where all 
the Buddhas (jpast or yet to come) should arrive at that 
condition.” The d^vas having thus spoken, immediately 
went before him, singing and leading the way with a view 
to induce him to follow. Then Bodhisattva, rising up, 
followed them. When distant thirty paces from the tree, 
a d§va gave him some grass of good omen.^^ Bodhisattva 
having accepted it, advanced fifteen paces. Then 500 blue 
birds came flying towards him, and having encircled Bod- 
hisattva three times, departed. Bodhisattva, then going 
forward, arrived under the Pei-to tree, and spreading out 
the grass of good omen, sat down with his face towards 
the east. Then it was that Mfira-rfija dispatched three 
pleasure-girls from the northern quarter to come and tempt 
him, whilst Mfira himself coming from the south, assailed 
him likewise. Then Bfidhisattva letting the toe of his 
foot down to the earth, the whole army of Mara was scat- 

^Knwa grass. vol. ii. p. 124. Consult also the notes 

^ For this and other incidenta, see in Fah-hian (Bedl’s 123). 
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tered, and the three •women were changed into hags. On 
the place above mentioned, where he inflicted on himself 
mortification for six years, and on each spot subsequently 
mentioned, men in after times raised towers and placed 
figures {of Buddha), which still remain. Buddha having 
arrived at supreme wisdom, for seven days sat contem- 
plating the tree, experiencing the joys of emancipation. 
On this spot they have raised a tower, as well as on the 
following, viz., where he walked for seven days under the 
Pei-to tree, from east to west; where all the dSvas, hav- 
ing caused the appearance of a hall composed of the seven 
precious substances, for seven days paid religious worship 
to Buddha ; where the blind dragon Muchilinda for seven 
days encircled Buddha in token of respect; also where 
Buddha, seated on a square stone beneath a Nyagrodha 
tree, and with his face to the east, received the respectful 
salutation of Brahma ; also where the four heavenly kings 
respectfully offered him his alms-bowl ; also where the 
SOO merchants presented him with parched corn and 
honey; also where he converted the KS.Iyapas, elder and 
younger brothers, and their thousand disciples. In the 
place where Buddha arrived at perfect reason there are 
three saiighArdmas, in all of which priests are located. 
The dependants of the congregation of priests supply them 
with all necessaries, so that there is no lack of anything. 
They scrupulously observe the rules of the Vinaya with 
respect to decorum, which relate to sitting down, rising 
up, or entering the assembly; and the rules which the 
holy congregation observed during Buddha’s lifetime are 
still observed by these priests. The sites of the four great 
pagodas have always been associated together from the 
time of the Nirvdna. The four great pagodas are those 
erected on the place where he was born, where he obtained 
emancipation, where he began to preach, and where he 
entered Nirrdim. 

XXXll. Formerly, when King Aloka was a lad,'® playing 

^ That is, in a previous birth. 
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on the road, he met Sakya Buddha going begging. The 
little boy, rejoiced at the chance, gave him a handful of 
earth as an offering. Buddha received it, and on his 
return sprinkled it on the ground where he took his exer- 
cise. In return for this act of charity the lad became an 
iron-wheel king and ruled over Jambudvipa. On assum- 
ing the iron-wheel he was on a certain occasion going 
through Jambudvipa on a tour of inspection, at which 
time he saw one of the places of torment for the punish- 
ment of wicked men situated between the two iron- 
circle mountains. He immediately asked his attendant 
ministers, “ What is this place ? ” To this they replied 
and said, “This is the place where Y§.rna-raja, the infernal 
king, inflicts punishment on wicked men for their crimes.” 
The king then began to reflect and said, “If the demon 
king, in the exercise of his function, requires to have a 
place of punishment for wicked men, why should not I, 
who rule men {on earth), have a place of punishment 
likewise for the guilty?” On this he asked his ministers, 
“ Who is there that I can appoint to make for me a hell,®® 
and to exercise authority therein for the punishment of 
wicked men?” In reply they said, “None but a very 
wicked man can fulfil such an office.” The king forthwith 
dispatched his ministers in every diiection to seek for 
such a man. In the course of their search they saw, by 
the side of a running stream, a lusty great fellow of a 
black colour, with red hair and light eyes ; with the 
talons of his feet he caught the fish, and when he whistled 
to the birds and beasts, they came to him ; and as they 
approached he mercilessly shot them through, so that none 
escaped. Having caught this man, he was brought before 
the king. The king then gave him these secret orders, 
“You must enclose a square space with high walls, and 
with this enclosure plant every kind of flower and fruit 
{tree), and make beautiful alcoves, and arrange everything 
with such taste as to make people anxious to look within. 

For this incident see vol. ii. p. 85. 
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Make a wide gate to it, and then when any one enters, 
seize him at once and subject him to every kind of 
torture. Let no one {who has once entered) ever go out 
again. And I strictly enjoin you, that if I even should 
enter, that you torture me also and spare not. Now, 
then, I appoint you lord of this place of torment !” It 
happened that a certain Bhikshu, as he was going his 
rounds begging for food, entered the gate. Tlie infernal 
keeper seeing him, made preparations to put him to 
torture. The Bhikshu, being much frightened, suppli- 
antly begged a moment’s respite. “ Permit me, at least, 
to partake of my mid-day meal,” he said. It so happened 
that just then another man entered th place, on which 
the keeper directly seized him, and, putting him in a 
stone mortar, began to pound his body to atoms till a red 
froth formed. The Bhikshu having witnessed this spec- 
tacle, began to reflect on the impermanency, the sorrow, 
the vanity of bodily existence, that it is like a bubble and 
froth of the sea, and so he arrived at the condition of an 
Arhat. This having transpired, the infernal keeper laid 
hold of him and thrust him into a caldron of boiling water. 
The heart of the Bhikshu and his countenance were full of 
joy. The fire was extinguished and the water became cold, 
whilst in the middle of it there sprang up a lotus, on the 
top of which the Bhikshu took his seat. The keeper forth- 
with proceeded to the king and said, "A wonderful miracle 
has occurred in the place of torture ; would that your 
majesty would come and see it.” The king said, “ I dare 
not come, in consideration of my former agreement with 
you.” The keeper replied, “ This matter is one of great 
moment : it is only right you should come ; let us con- 
sider your former agreement changed.” The king then 
directly followed him and entered the prison ; on which 
the Bhikshu, for his sake, delivered a religious discourse, 
so that the king believed and was converted. Then he 
ordered the place of torture to be destroyed, and repented 
of all the evil he had formerly committed. From the 
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time of his conversion he exceedingly honoured the three 
precious ones {i.e., Buddha, Dharma, Sangha), and went 
continually to the spot underneath the Pei-to tree for the 
purpose of repentance, self-examination, and fasting. In 
consequence of this, the queen on one occasion asked, 
“ Where does the king go so constantly ? ” The ministers 
replied, “ He continually resides under the Pei-to tree.” 
The queen hereupon, awaiting an opportunity when the 
king was not there, sent men to cut the tree down. The 
king repairing as usual to the spot, and seeing what had 
happened, was so overpowered with grief that he fell 
down senseless on the ground. The ministers, bathing 
his face with water, after a long time restored him to 
consciousness. Then the king piled up the earth on the 
four sides of the stump of the tree, and commanded the 
roots to be moistened with a hundred pitchers of milk. 
Then prostrating himself at full length on the ground, lie 
made the following vow, “ If the tree does not revive I 
will never rise up again.” Ho sooner had he done tliis 
than the tree began to force up small branches from the 
root, and so it continued to grow until it arrived at its 
present height, which is somewhat less than 120 feet. 

XXXIII. From this place going south three li, we arrive 
at a mountain called the Cock’s-foot. The great Kd^yapa is 
at present within this mountain.®^ He divided the moun- 
tain at its base, so as to open a passage {for himself). This 
entrance is now closed up {impassable). At a considerable 
distance from this spot there is a side chasm ; it is in this 
the entire body of K^^yapa is now preserved. Outside 
this chasm is the place where Kdiyapa, when alive, washed 
his hands. The people of that region who are afflicted 
with headaches use the earth brought from the place as 
an ointment, and this immediately cures them. As soon 
as the sun begins to decline the Arhats come and take 

For an account of this moun- been Arhats,” &c. ; but this is not so 
tain see voL ii. p. 144. ^reeable with the context as the 

^ Or, it may be translated, translation I have given. 

** Therefore, since then, there have 
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their abode in this hill. Buddhist pilgrims of that and 
other countries come year by year to pay religious wor- 
ship to Kasyapa ; if any should happen to be distressed 
with doubts, directly the sun goes down the Arhats arrive 
and begin to discourse with, (the pilgrims) and explain 
their doubts and difficulties ; and, having done so, forth- 
with they disappear. The thickets about this hill are dense 
and tangled. There are, moreover, many lions, tigers, and 
wolves prowling about, so that it is not possible to travel 
without great care. 

XXXIV. Fa-Hian returning towards Pataliputra, kept 
along the course of the Ganges, and after going ten ydjanas 
in a westerly direction, arrived at a vihdra called “Desert” 
(Kwang-ye), in which Buddha resided. Priests still dwell 
hi it. Still keeping along the course of the Ganges and 
going west twelve ydjanas, we arrive at the country of 
Kfl^i and the city of BS,nS,ras. About ten li or so to the 
north-east of this city is the chapel of the deer park of 
the Rlshis. This garden was once occupied by a Praty^ka 
Buddha. There are always wild deer reposing in it for 
shelter. When the Lord of the World was about to arrive 
at supreme wisdom, all the dSvas in space began to chant 
a hymn and say, “ The son of Suddhodana-raja, who has left 
his home to acquire supreme wisdom, after seven days will 
arrive at the condition of Buddha.” The Pratyeka Buddha 
hearing this, immediately entered Nirvdna. Therefore the 
name of this place is the deer park of the Blshi. The world- 
honoured Buddha having arrived at complete knowledge, 
men in after ages erected a vihdra on this spot. Buddha 
being desirous to convert Ajnata Kaundinya and his com- 
panions, known as the five men, they communed one with 
another and said, “ This ^ramana Gautama having for 
six years practised mortifications, reducing himself to the 
daily use of but one grain of hemp and one of rice, and in 
spite of this having failed to obtain supreme wisdom, how 
much less shall he now obtain that condition by entering 
into men’s society and removing the checks he placed 
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upon his words and thoughts and actions ! To-day when 
he comes here, let us carefully avoid all conversation with 
him.” On Buddha’s arrival the five men rose and saluted 
him, and here they have erected a tower ; also on the fol- 
lowing spots, viz., on a site sixty paces to the north of the 
former place, where Buddha, seated with his face to the 
east, began to turn the wheel of the law (to preach) for 
the purpose of converting Kaundinya and his companions 
(known as) “the five men;” also on a spot twenty paces 
to the north of this, where Buddha delivered his predic- 
tion concerning Maitrfiya; also on a spot fifty paces to 
the south of this, where the dragon filipatra asked Buddha 
at what time he should be delivered from his dragon-form ; 
in all these places towers have been erected which still exist. 
In the midst (of the park) there are two saiighdrdmas which 
still have priests dwelling in them. Proceeding north- 
west thirteen ydjanas from the park of the deer, there is 
a country called Kau^mbl. There is a vihdra there called 
6 h 6 shira-vana {the garden of Ghdshira), in which Buddha 
formerly dwelt ; it is now in ruins. There are congrega- 
tions here, principally belonging to the system known as 
the Little Vehicle. Eight yojanas east of this place is a 
place where Buddha once took up his residence and con- 
verted an evil demon. They have also erected towers on 
various spots where he sat or walked for exercise when 
he was resident in this neighbourhood. There are sah,- 
glidrdmas still existing here, and perhaps a hundred 
priests. 

XXXV. Going 200 ydjanas south from this, there is a 
country called Ta-Thsin (Dakshina). Here is a saiighd- 
rdma of the former Buddha Ka^yapa.®^ It is constructed out 
of a great mountain of rock, hollowed to the proper shape. 

® This convent is described by district of the Dekhan. The King 
Hiuen Tsiang in Book x. It was Sadvaha, afriend of N^garjuna. was 
probably dedicated to P^rvati (the probably the same as the Sindhuka 
Po-Io-yu of Fa hian, which he trans- of the Vayu-Purdnu. He is called 
late^‘‘ pigeon ” — pdrdvata) or Chan- Shi-m-teh-kia by I-tsing. 
d^ and is situated in the Chanda 
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This building has altogether five stages. The lowest is made 
with elephant figures, and has five hundred stone cells in 
it. The second is made with lion shapes, and has four 
hundred chambers. The third is made with horse shapes, 
and has three hundred chambers. The fourth is made 
with ox shapes, and has two hundred chambers. The fifth 
is made with dove shapes, and has one hundred chambers 
in it. At the very top of all is a spring of water, which, 
flowing in a stream before the rooms, encircles each tier, 
and so, running in a circuitous course, at last arrives at 
the very lowest stage of aU, where, flowing past the cham- 
bers, it finally issues through the door. Throughout the 
consecutive tiers, in various parts of the building, windows 
have been pierced through the solid rock for the admis- 
sion of light, so that every chamber is quite illuminated 
and there is no darkness. At the four corners of this edi- 
fice they have tiewn out the rock into steps, as means for 
ascending. Men of the present time, being small of sta- 
ture, ascend the ladder and thus reach the top in the usual 
wayj but men of old reached it with one foot.®^ The reason 
why they name this building Po-lo-yu is from an Indian 
word signifying “ pigeon.” There are always Arhats abid- 
ing here. This land is barren and without inhabitants. 
At a considerable distance from the hill there are villages, 
but all of them are inhabited by heretics. They know 
nothing of the law of Buddha, or Sramanas, or Br^hmanas, 
or of any of the different schools of learning. The men 
of that country continually see persons come flying to the 
temple. On a certain occasion there were some Buddhist 
pilgrims from different countries who came here to pay 
religious worship. Then the men of the villages above 
alluded to asked them, saying, “ Why do you not fly ? 
All the religious persons hereabouts that we see {are able 
to) fly.” These men then answered by way of excuse, 
“ Because our wings are not yet perfectly formed.” The 
country of Ta-Thsin (Dekhan) is precipitous and the ro,jids 

Referring [^rhaps to the one-footed men of Ktesias. It may possibly 
be, “oi one b^nd," 
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dangerous. Those who wish to go there, even if they 
know the place, ought to give a present to the king of the 
country, either money or goods. The king then deputes 
certain men to accompany them as guides, and so they 
pass the travellers from one place to another, each party 
pointing out their own roads and intricate bypaths. Fa- 
Hian finding himself in the end unable to proceed to 
that country, reports in the above passages merely what 
he has heard. 

XXXVI. From Banaras going eastward we arrive at the 
town of Pataliputra again. The purpose of Fa-Hian was 
to seek for copies of the Vinaya Pitaka ; but throughout 
the whole of Northern India the various masters trusted to 
tradition only for their knowledge of the precepts, and had 
no originals to copy from. Wherefore Fa-Hian had come 
even so far as Mid-India. But here in the saii/jMrdma 
of the Great Vehicle he obtained one collection of the 
precepts, viz., the collection used by the Mahlsanghika 
assembly. This was that used by the first great assembly 
of priests during Buddha’s lifetime. It is reported that 
this was the one used in the JStavana vihdra. Except 
that the eighteen sects have each their own private 
rules of conduct,*® they are agreed in essentials. In 
some minor details they differ, as well as in a more or 
less exact attention to matters of practice. But the collec- 
tion ipf this sect) is regarded as the most correct and com- 
plete. Moreover, he obtained one copy of precepts from 
dictation, comprising about 7000 gdthds. This version 
was that used by the assembly belonging to the school of 
the Sarvastivadas ; the same, in fact, as is generally used 
in China. Tlie masters of this school also hand down the 
precepts by word of mouth, and do not commit them to 
writing. Moreover, in this assembly he obtained a copy 
of the Samyuktdhhidharma-hfklaya Rostra, including alto- 
gether about 6000 gdthds. Moreover, he obtained a copy 
oi Mirvdna consisting altogether of 2500 verses. 

Vide I'tsing, xVan-Aat, § 25. 
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Moreover, he obtained in one volume the Vdipulya-pari- 
nirvdna Sdtra, containing about 5000 verses. Moreover, 
he procured a copy of the Aihidharma according to the 
school of the Mahasahghikas. On this account Fa-Hian 
abode in this place for the space of three years engaged 
in learning to read the Sanskrit®® books, and to converse in 
that language, and in copying the precepts. When To- 
ching arrived in Mid-India and saw the customary beha- 
viour of the Sramanas, and the strict decorum observed by 
the assembly of priests, and their religious deportment, 
even to the smallest matters, then, sorrowfully reflecting 
on the meagre character of the precepts known to the 
different assemblies of priests in the border-land of China, 
he bound himself by a vow and said, “ From the present 
time for ever till I obtain the condition of Buddha, may 
I never again be born in a frontier country.” And in 
accordance with this expression of his wish, he took up 
his permanent abode in this place, and did not return. 
And so Fa-Hian, desiring, according to his original purpose, 
to spread the knowledge of the precepts throughout the 
land of Han (China), returned alone. 

XXXVII. Following down the river Ganges in an easterly 
direction for eighteen ydjanas, we come to the great king- 
dom of Chen-po (Champa) on its southern shore. In the 
place where Buddha once dwelt, and where he moved 
to and fro for exercise, also where the four previous 
Buddhas sat down, in all these places towers have been 
erected, and there are still resident priests. From this 
continuing to go eastward nearly fifty ydjanas, we arrive 
at the kingdom of Tamralipti. This is at the sea-mouth. 
There are twenty-four sanyhdrdnms in this country; all of 
them have resident priests, and the law of Buddha is 
generally respected. Fa-Hian remained here for two 
years, writing out copies of the sacred books {sdtras) and 
drawing image-pictures. He then shipped himself on 
board a great merchant vessel. Putting to sea, they pro- 
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ceeded in a south-westerly direction, catching the first fair 
wind of the winter season. They sailed for fourteen 
days and nights, and arrived at the country of the lions 
(Simhala, Ceylon). Men of that country (Tamralipti) 
say that the distance between the two is about 700 
ySjanas. This kingdom (of lions) is situated on a great 
island. From east to west it is fifty ydjanas, and from 
north to south thirty ydjanas. On every side of it are 
small islands, perhaps amounting to a hundred in num- 
ber. They are distant from one another ten or twenty li 
and as much as 200 li. All of them depend on the great 
island. Most of them produce precious stones and pearls. 
The m<i«i-gem is also found in one district, embracing 
a surface perhaps of ten li. The king sends a guard to 
protect the place. If any gems are found, the king claims 
three out of every ten. 

XXXVIII. Tliis kingdom had originally no inhabitants, 
but only demons and dragons dwelt in it. Merchants of dif- 
ferent countries (however) came here to trade. At the time 
of traffic, the demons did not appear in person, but only 
exposed their valuable commodities with the value affixed. 
Then the merchantmen, according to the prices marked, 
purchased the goods and took them away. But in conse- 
quence of these visits (coming, going, and stopping), men 
of other countries, hearing of the delightful character of 
the place, flocked there in great numbers, and so a great 
kingdom w’as formed. This country enjoys an agreeable 
climate, without any differences in winter or summer. The 
plants and trees are always verdant. The fields are sown 
just according to men’s inclination; there are no fixed 
seasons. Buddha came to this country from a desire to 
convert a malevolent dragon. By his spiritual power he 
planted one foot to the north of the royal city, and one on 
the top of a mountain, the distance between the two being 
fifteen ydjanas. Over the foot-impression (on the hill) to 
the north of the royal city, is erected a great tower, in height 
47(3 feet. It is adorned ndth gold and silver, and perfected 
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with every precious substance. By the side of this 
tower, moreover, is erected a saitghdrdma, which is called 
Abhayagiri, containing 5000 priests. They have also built 
here a hall of Buddha, which is covered with gold and 
silver engraved work, conjoined with all precious sub- 
stances. In the midst of this hall is a jasper figure {of 
Buddha), in height about 22 feet. The entire body glitters 
and sparkles with the seven precious substances, whilst the 
various characteristic marks are so gloriously portrayed 
that no words can describe the effect. In the right hand 
it holds a pearl of inestimable value. Fa-Hian had now 
been absent many years from the land of Han ; the man- 
ners and customs of the people with whom he had inter- 
course were entirely strange to him. The towns, people, 
mountains, valleys, and plants and trees which met his 
eyes, were unlike those of old times. Moreover, his fellow- 
travellers were now separated from him — some had re- 
mained behind, and some were dead. To consider the 
shadow {of the past) was all that was left him ; and so his 
heart was continually saddened. All at once, as he was 
standing by the side of this jasper figure, he beheld a 
merchant present to it as a religious offering a white 
taffeta fan of Chinese manufacture. Unwittingly (Fa- 
Hian) gave way to his sorrowful feelings, and the tears 
flowing down filled his eyes. A former king of this 
country sent an embassy to Mid-India to procure a slip of 
the Pei-to tree. This they planted by the side of the Hall 
of Buddha. When it was about 220 feet high, the tree 
began to lean towards the south-east. The king, fearing it 
would fall, placed eight or nine surrounding props to sup- 
port the tree. Just in the place whei’e the tree was thus 
supported it put forth a branch which pierced through the 
props, and, descending to the earth, took root. This branch 
is about twenty inches round. The props, although pierced 
through the centre, still surround (tAe <m), which stands now 
without their support, yet men have not removed them^ 
Under the tree is erected a chapel, in the middle of which 
VOL. L / 
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is a figure (of Buddha) in a sitting posture. Both the 
clergy and laity pay reverence to this figure with little 
intermission. Within the capital, moreover, is erected 
the chapel of the tooth of Buddha, in the construction 
of which all the seven precious substances have been 
employed. The king purifies himself according to the 
strictest Brfihmanical rules, whilst those men within the 
city who reverence (this relic) from a principle of belief 
also compose their passions according to strict rule. This 
kingdom, from the time it has been so governed, has 
suffered neither from famine, calamity, nor revolution. The 
treasury of this congregation of priests contains numerous 
gems and a mtini-jewel of inestimable value. Their king 
once entered the treasury, and, going round it for the 
purpose of inspection, he saw there this mtimf-gem. On 
beholding it, a covetous feeling sprung up in his heart, 
and he desired to take it away with him. For three days 
this thought afflicted him, but then he came to his right 
mind. He directly repaired to the assembly of the priests, 
and bowing down his head, he repented of his former 
wicked purpose, and addressing them, said, “ Would that 
you would make a rule from this time forth and for ever, 
on no account to allow a king to enter your treasury, and 
no Bhikshu except he is of forty years’ seniority — after 
that time he may be permitted to enter.” There are many 
noblemen and rich householders within the city. The 
houses of the Sa-poh (Sabaean) merchants are very beau- 
tifully adorned. The streets and passages are smooth and 
level. At the head of the four principal streets there are 
preaching halls. On the 8th, 14th, and isthdayof the 
month they prepare a lofty throne within each of these 
buildings, and the religious members of the community of 
the four classes all congregate to hear the preaching of 
the law. The men of this country say that there are in 
the country altogether fifty or sixty thousand priests, all 
of_whom live in community (have their food [commons] 
provided). Besides these, the king supplies five or six 
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thousand persons within the city with food in common 
{or, with common food {commons)). These persons, when 
they require, take their alms-bowls and go {to the 
appointed place), and, according to the measure of the 
bowls, fill them and return. They always bring out the 
tooth of Buddha in the middle of the third month. Ten 
days beforehand, the king magnificently caparisons a great 
elephant, and commissions a man of eloquence and ability 
to clothe himself in royal apparel, and, riding on the 
elephant, to sound a drum and proclaim as follows : — 
“ Bodhisattva during three Asaiikhy&ya kalpas underwent 
every kind of austerity ; he spared himself no personal 
sufferings ; he left his country, wife, and child ; moreover, 
he tore out his eyes to bestow them on another, he man- 
gled his flesh to deliver a dove {from the hawk), he sacri- 
ficed his head in alms, he gave his body to a famishing 
tiger, he grudged not his marrow or brain. Thus he 
endured every sort of agony for the sake of all flesh. More- 
over, when he became perfect Buddha, he lived in the world 
forty -nine years preaching the law and teaching and 
converting men. He gave rest to the wretched, he saved 
the lost. Having passed through countless births, he then 
entered Nirvdna. Since that event is 1497 years. The 
eyes of the world were then put out, and all flesh deeply 
grieved. After ten days the tooth of {this same) Buddha 
will be brought forth and taken to the Abhayagiri vihdra. 
Let all ecclesiastical and lay persons within the kingdom, 
who wish to lay up a store of merit, prepare and smooth 
the roads, adorn the streets and highways ; let them scatter 
every kind of flower, and offer incense in religious reve- 
rence to the relic.” This proclamation being finished, the 
king next causes to be placed on both sides of the pro- 
cession-road representations of the five hundred bodily 
forms which Bodhisattva assumed during his successive 
births. Tor instance, his birth as Sudtlna;®^ his appearance 

^ The Sudana Jdtaka. the same and the Stima JdUika are amoo^ the 
as the Vessantara Jdiaka,; both this Sauchi sculptures. 
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as SS.ma ; his birth as the king of the elephants, and as an 
antelope. These figures are all beautifully painted in divers 
colours, and have a very life-like appearance. At length 
the tooth of Buddha is brought forth and conducted along 
the principal road. As they proceed on the way, religious 
offerings are made to it. When they arrive at the Abhaya 
vihdra they place it in tlie Hall of Buddha, where the clergy 
and laity all assemble in vast crowds and burn incense, and 
light lamps, and perform every kind of religious ceremony, 
both night and day, without ceasing. After ninety com- 
plete days they again return it to the vihdra within the 
city. This chapel is thrown open on fast days for the 
purpose of religious worship, as the law (of Buddha) directs. 
Forty li to the east of the Abhaya vihdra is a mountain, 
on which is built a chapel called Po-ti {Bodhi ) ; there are 
about 2000 priests in it. Amongst them is a very 
distinguished Shaman called Ta-mo-kiu-ti (Dharmakbti 
or Dharmagupta). The people of this country greatly 
respect and reverence him. He resides in a cell, where 
he has lived for about forty years. By tlie constant prac- 
tice of benevolence he has been able to tame the serpents 
and mice, so that they stop together in one cell, and do 
not hurt one another. 

XXXIX. Seven li to the south of the capital is a chapel 
called Mah&vihara, in which there are 3000 priests. 
Amongst them was a very eminent ^ramana, whose life 
was so pure that the men of the country generally gave 
him credit for being an Arhat. At the time of his approach- 
ing death, the king, having come to inspect and inquire, 
according to the custom of the law, assembled the priests 
and asked the Bhikshu, “ Hast thou attained reason ? ” 
On which he made reply in truth, “ I am an Arhat.” 
After his death, the king immediately examined the 
sacred books, with a view to perform the funeral ob- 
sequies according to the rules for such as are Arhats. 
Accordingly, about four or five li to the east of the vihdra 
they raised a very great pyre of wood, about 34 feet square 
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and of the same height. Near the top they placed tiers 
of sandal-wood, aloe, and all kinds of scented wood. On 
the four sides they constructed steps. Then, taking some 
clean and very white camlet cloth, they hound it around 
and above the pyre. They then constructed above a 
funeral carriage, like the hearses used in this country, 
except that there are no dragon-ear handles (cf. ting urh). 
Then, at the time of the cremation (dava), the king, 
accompanied by the four classes of the people, assembled 
in great numbers, came to the spot provided with flowers 
and incense for religious offerings, and followed the hearse 
till it arrived at the place of the funeral ceremony. The 
king, then, in his own person, offered religious worship 
with flowers and incense. This being over, the hearse 
was placed on the pyre, and oil of cinnamon poured over 
it in all directions. Then they set light to the whole. At 
the time of kindling the fire, the whole assembly occupied 
their minds with solemn thouglits. Then removing their 
upper garments, and taking their wing-like fans, which 
they use as sun-shades, and approaching as near as pos- 
sible to the pyre, they flung them into the midst of the 
fire in order to assist the cremation. When all was over, 
they diligently searched for the bones and collected them 
together, in order to raise a tower over them. Fa-Hian 
did not arrive in time to see this celebrated person alive, 
but only to witness his funeral obsequies. At this time, 
the king, being an earnest believer in the law of Buddha, 
desired to build a new vihdra for this congregation of 
priests. First of all he provided for them a great feast, 
after which he selected a pair of strong working oxen and 
ornamented their horns with gold, silver, and precious 
things. Then providing himself with a beautiful gilded 
plough, the king himself ploughed round the four 
sides of tlie allotted space;®® after which, ceding all 
jiersonal right over the land, houses, or people within 
the area thus enclosed, he presented (the whole tojhe 

* A Icing, or iSiVv acr» 
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priests). Then he caused to be engraved on a metal 
plate (the following inscription) : — “ From this time and 
for all generations hereafter, let this property be handed 
down from one (body of priests) to the other, and let no 
one dare to alienate it, or change (the character of) the 
grant.” When Fa-Hian was residing in this country, he 
heard a religious brother from India, seated on a high 
throne, reciting a sacred book and saying, “ The P^tra 
(alms-bowl) of Buddha originally was preserved in Vai^§,li, 
but now it is in the borders of Gandh§,ra. After an un- 
certain period of years [Fa-Hian, at the time of the recital, 
heard the exact number of years, but he has now forgotten 
it], it will go on to the country of the western Yu-chi. 
After another period it will go to the country of Khotan. 
After a similar period it will be transported to Kouch^. 
In about the same period it will come back to the land of 
Han j after the same period it will return to the land of 
lions (Siiiihala, Ceylon); after the same period it will 
return to Mid-India ; after which it will be taken up into 
the Tushta lieaven. Then Maitreya Bbdhisattva will ex- 
claim with a sigh, ‘ The alms-dish of SIkyamuni Buddha 
has come.’ Then all tlie DSvas will pay religious worship 
to it with flowers and incense for seven days. After this 
it will return to Jambudvipa, and a sea-dragon, taking it, 
will carry it within his palace, awaiting till MaitrSya is 
about to arrive at complete wisdom, at which time the 
bowl, again dividing itself into four as it was at first, will 
re-ascend the Pin-na®» mountain. After Maitrgya has 
arrived at supreme wisdom, the four heavenly Kings will 
once more come and respectfully salute him as Buddha, 
after the same manner as they have done to the former 
Buddhas. The thousand Buddhas of this Bhadra-kalpa 
will all of them use this same alms-dish ; when the bowl 
has disappeared, then the law of Buddha will gradually 
perish ; after which the years of man’s life will begin to 
contract untU it be no more than five years in duration. 

* In some places this is written An-na^ as though for (SuiiQ)ana. 
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At the time of its being ten years in length, rice and butter 
will disappear from the world, and men will become ex- 
tremely wicked. The sticks they grasp will then trans- 
form themselves into knives and clubs, with which they 
will attack one another, and wound and kill each other. 
In the midst of this, men who have acquired religious 
merit will escape and seek refuge in the mountains ; and 
when the wicked have finished the work of mutual de- 
struction, they will come from their hiding-places, and 
will converse together and say, ‘ Men of old lived to a very 
advanced age, but now, because wicked men have indulged 
without restraint in every transgression of the law, our 
years have dwindled down to their present short span, 
even to the space of ten years. Now, therefore, let us 
practise every kind of good deed, encouraging within our- 
selves a kind and loving spirit ; let us enter on a course 
of virtue and righteousness.’ Thus, as each one practises 
faith and justice, their years will begin to increase in 
double ratio till they reach 80,000 years of life. At the 
time when Maitrlya is born, when he first begins to de- 
clare his doctrine (turn the wheel of the law), his earliest 
converts will be the followers of the bequeathed law of 
^fikya Buddha, those who have forsaken their families, 
those who have sought refuge in the three sacred names, 
those who have kept the five great commandments, and 
attended to their religious duties in making continued offer- 
ings to the three precious objects of worship. His second 
and third body of converts shall be those who, by their pre- 
vious conduct, have put themselves in a condition for salva- 
tion.” Fa-Hian, on hearing this discourse, wished to copy it 
down, on which the man said, “ This has no Scripture-origi- 
nal; I only repeat by word of mouth {what Ihavn learned).” 

XL Fa-Hian resided in this country for two years. Con- 
tinuing his search, he obtained a copy of the Vinaya Pitaka 
according to the school of the Mahi^sakas. He also ob- 
tained a copy of the Great Ayame {Dirghdyuina), and of the 
Miscellaneous Agama {Sanuguktdgama), and also a collec- 
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tion of the Miscellaneous Pitaka (Sannipdta). All these 
were hitherto unknown in the land of Han. Having 
obtained these works in the original language {Fan), 
he forthwith shipped himself on board a great merchant 
vessel, which carried about two hundred men. Astern of 
the great ship was a smaller one, in case the larger vessel 
should be injured or wrecked. Having got a fair wind, they 
sailed eastward for two days, when suddenly a tempest 
{typhoon) arose, and the ship sprung a leak. The mer- 
chants then desired to haul up the smaller vessel, but the 
crew of that ship, fearing that a crowd of men would rush 
into her and sink her, cut the towing cable and she fell off. 
The merchantmen were greatly terrified, expecting their 
death momentarily. Then dreading lest the leak should 
gain upon them, they forthwith took their heavy goods 
and merchandise and cast them overboard. Fa-Hian also 
flung overboard his water-pitcher {kutidikd) and his wash- 
ing-basin, and also other portions of Ids property. He was 
only afraid lest the merchants should fling into the sea his 
sacred books and images. And so with earnestness of heart 
he invoked Avalokit^^vara, and paid reverence to the Biid- 
dliist saints {the priesthood) oi the land of Han, speaking 
thus : “ I indeed have wandered far and wide in search of 
the law. Oh, bring me back again, by your spiritual 
power, to reach some resting-place.” And so the hurri- 
cane blew on for thirteen days and nights; they then 
arrived at the shore of a small island, and on the tide 
going out they found the place of the leak. Having forth- 
with stopped it up, they again put to sea on their onward 
voyage. In this ocean there are many pirates, who, coming 
on you suddenly, destroy everything. The sea itself is 
boundless in extent ; it is impossible to know east or west 
except by observing the sun, moon, or stars, and so pro- 
gress. If it is dark, rainy weather, the only plan is to 
steer by the wind without guide. During the darkness 
of night we only see tlie great waves beating one 
against the other and shining like fire, whilst shoals of 
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sea-monsters of every description {surround the ship). 
The merchants, perplexed, knew not towards what land 
they were steering. The sea was bottomless and no 
soundings could be found, so that there was no chance 
of anchoring. At length, the weather clearing up, they 
got their right bearings, and once more shaped a correct 
course and proceeded onwards; but if (duriny the had 
weather) they had happened to have struck on a hidden 
rock, there could have been no escape. Thus they voyaged 
for ninety days and more, when they arrived at a country 
called Ye-po-ti (Java, or, perhaps, Sumatra). In this 
country heretics and Brahmans flourish, but the law 
of Buddha is not much known. Stopping here the 
best portion of five months, Fa-Hian again embarked on 
board another merchant vessel, having also a crew of two 
hundred men or so. They took with them fifty days’ 
provisions, and set sail on the i6th day of the fourth 
month. Fa-Hian kept his “rest” on board this ship. 
They shaped a course north-east for Kwang-chow. After 
a mouth and some days, when sounding the middle 
watch of the night, a black squall suddenly came on, 
accompanied with pelting rain. The merchantmen and 
passengers were all terrified. Fa-Hian at this time also, 
with great earnestness of mind, again entreated Avalo- 
kite^vara and all the priesthood of China to exert their 
divine power in their favour,and protect them till daylight.®® 
When the day broke, all the Brahmans, consulting together, 
said, “ It is because we have got this Sramana on board we 
have no luck, and have incurred this great mischief. Come, 
let us land this Bhikshu on any island we meet, and let 
us not all perish for the sake of one man.” The religious 
patron {Ddnapati) of Fa-Hian then said, " If you land this 
Bhikshu, you shall also land me with him ; and if not, 
you had better kill me : for if you put this Sramana on 
shore, then, when I arrive in China, I wdll go straight to 
the king and report you ; and the king of that country 

Cf. rfptepap Acts xxiii. 29. 
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is a firm believer in the law of Buddha, and greatly honours 
the Bhikshus and priests.” The merchantmen on this 
hesitated, and (in the end) did not dare to land him. 
The weather continuing very dark, the pilot’s observa- 
tions were perversely wrong.® Nearly seventy days 
had now elapsed. The rice for food and the water for 
congee were nearly all done. They had to use salt water 
for cooking, whilst they gave out to every man about two 
pints of fresh water. And now, when this was just ex- 
hausted, the merchants held a conversation and said, “ The 
proper time for the voyage to Kwang-Chow is about fifty 
days, but now we have exceeded that time these many 
days — shall we be perverse?” On this they put the ship on 
a north-west course to look for land. After twelve days’ 
continuous sailing, they arrived at the southern coast 
of Lau-Shan which borders on the prefecture of Chang- 
Kwang. They then obtained good fresh water and vege- 
tables ; and so, after passing through so many dangers and 
difficulties and such a succession of anxious days, (tJie 
‘pilgrim) suddenly arrived at this shore. On seeing the 
Lf-ho vegetable (a sort of reed), he was confident that this 
was indeed the land of Han. But not seeing any men or 
traces of life, they knew not what place it was. Some said 
they had not yet arrived at Kwang-chow, others main- 
tained they had passed it. In their uncertainty, therefore, 
they put off in a little boat, and entered a creek to look for 
some one to ask where they were. Meeting with two 
hunters, they got them to go back with them, making Fa- 
Hian interpret their words and question them. Fa-Hian 
having first tried to inspire them with confidence, then 
leisurely asked them, “ What men are you ? ” They re- 
plied, “ We are disciples of Buddha.” Then he asked, 
“ What do you look for in these mountains here ? ” They 
prevaricated, and said, “To-morrow is the isth day of 
the seventh month, and we were anxious to catch some- 

^ That is, he was perverse in following his wrong observations, at 
oalculations. 
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thing to sacrifice to Buddha.” Again he asked, “ What 
country is this ? ” They replied, “ Tiiis is Tsing-Chow, on 
the borders of the prefecture of Chang-Kwang, dependent 
on the house of Liu.” Having heard this, the merchants 
were very glad, and immediately begging that their goods 
might be landed, they deputed men to go with them to 
Chang-Kwang. The prefect, Li-I, who was a faithful fol- 
lower of the law of Buddha, hearing that there was a 
Sramana arrived with sacred books and images in a ship 
from beyond the seas, immediately proceeded to the shore 
with his followers to escort the books and sacred figures to 
the seat of his government. After this the merchants 
returned towards Yang-Chow. Meanwhile Liu arriving 
at Tsing-Chow,®^ entertained Fa-Hian for the whole 
winter and summer. The summer period of rest being 
over, Fa-Hian, removed from the society of his fellow- 
priests for so long, was anxious to get back to Cliang’an. 
But as his plans were important, he directed his course 
first towards the southern capital. Having met the priests, 
he exhibited the sacred books he had brought back. 

Fa-Hian, leaving Chang’an, was six years in arriving at 
Mid-India. He resided there during six years,and was three 
years more before he arrived at Tsing-Chow. He had suc- 
cessively passed through nearly thirty different countries. 
In all the countries of India, after passing the sandy 
desert, the dignified carriage of the priesthood and the 
surprising influence of religion cannot be adequately de- 
scribed. But because our learned doctors had not heard 
of these things, he .vas induced, regardless of personal risk, 
to cross the seas, and to encounter every kind of danger in 
returning home. Having been preserved by divine power 
(]by the three honouraUe ones), and brought through all 
dangers safely, he was further induced to commit to writ- 
ing these records of his travels, desiring that honourable 
readers might be informed of them as well as himself. 


•• W for (*<(!). 
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THE MISSION 


OP 

SUNG-YUNi AND HWEI SANG 

TO OBTAIN 

BUDDHIST BOOKS IN THE WEST.® (518 A.p.) 

[Translated from the ^th Section of the History of the 
Temples of Lo-Yang (Honan Fu).] 

In the suburb Wen-I, to the north-east of the city of 
Lo-Yang, was the dwelling of Sung-Yun of Tun-hwang,® 
who, in company with the Bhikshu Hwei Sang, was sent 
on an embassy to the western countries by the Empress 
Dowager (Tai-Hau) of the Great Wei dynasty^ to obtain 
Buddhist books. This occurred in the eleventh month 
of the first year of the period Shin kvm (517-518 a.d.) 
They procured altogether 170 volumes, all standard works, 
belonging to the Great Vehicle. 

First of all, having repaired to the capital, they pro- 
ceeded in a westerly direction forty days, and arrived at 
the Chlh-Ling (Barren Eidge), which is the western fron- 
tier of the country. On this ridge is the fortified outpost 
of the Wei territory. The Chlli-Ling produces no trees or 
shrubs, and hence its name (Barren). Here is the common 
resort (cave) of the rat-bird. These two animals being 
of different species (chung), but the same genus (lui), live 
and breed together. The bird is the male, the rat the 

^ Called by Rciriusat Sung-Yun tse ^ Tnn-h wang, situated on a branch 
{/'a-Aian, cap. viii. n. i) ; but the word of the Bulunghir river, vide ante, 
“ tse is no component part of the p. xxiv. n. 

name. The passage in the original ^ At the fall of the Tsin dynasty 
is this : “ In the Wan-I suburb {ti) (420 a.d.), the northern provinces of 
is house {tse) of Sun Yun of China became the possession of a 
Tun hwang.” powerful Tartar tribe known a.s the 

Western countries {si yu), Wei. A native dynasty {the South* 
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female. I’rom their cohabiting in this manner, the name 
rat-bird cave is derived. 

Ascending the Chih-Ling and proceeding westward 
twenty-three days, having crossed the Drifting Sands, they 
arrived at the country of the Tuh-kiueh-’hun.® Along the 
road the cold was very severe, whilst the high winds, and 
the driving snow, and the pelting sand and gravel were so 
bad, that it was impossible to raise one’s eyes without get- 
ting them filled. The chief city of the Tuh-kiueh-’hun 
and the neighbourhood is agreeably warm. The written 
character of this country is nearly the same as that of the 
Wei. The customs and regulations observed by these 
people are mostly barbarous in character (after the rules 
of the outside barbarians or foreigners). From this coun- 
try going west 3 500 li, we arrive at the city of Shen-Shen.® 
This city, from the time it set up a king, was seized by the 
Tuh-kiueh-’hun, and at present there resides in it a military 
officer (the second general) for subjugating (pacifying) the 
west. The entire cantonment^ amounts to 2000 men, who 
are employed in withstanding the western Hu. 

From Sheu-Shen going west 1640 li, we arrive at the 
city of Tso-moh.® In this town there are, perhaps, a 
hundred families resident. The country is not visited 
with rain, but they irrigate their crops from the streams 
of water. They know not the use of oxen or ploughs in 
their husbandry. 

In the town is a representation of Buddha with a 
Bodhisattva, but certainly not in face like a Tartar. 
On questioning an old man about it, ho said, “ This was 
done by Lu-Kwong, who subdued the Tartars.” From 

em Sung) ruled in the southern Charchan of Marco Polo ; Mayers 
provinces, and has been regarded by {iVanualf 536) place.s it nearPidjan ; 
subsequent writers as the legitimate but for remarks on its •'ituation vide 
one (Edkins). YuWa Marco Ptjlo, vol.i.p. 170, n. i ; 

® The Eastern Turks. The ’Hun vol. ii. p. 475 ; ridcaho Piejetalsky's 
were a southern horde of the *Tieh A ulja^ Remarks by Baron Kichto- 
lei Turks. Vide Doolittle's Vocab. pen, p. 144, &c. 
and Handbook, vol. ii. p. 206. ^ P’w lo [bulak?]. 

® Shen-shen or Leu-lan (Beal's * Probably the Ni • mo of Hifen 
Bud. PUff.f p. 4, n.), probably the Tsiang. 
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this city going westward 1275 li, we arrive at the city of 
Moh. The flowers and fruits here are just like those of 
Lo-Yang, but the native buildings and the foreign officials 
are different in appearance. 

From the city Moh going west 22 li, we arrive at the 
city of Han-Mo.® Fifteen li to the south of this city is a 
large temple, with about 300 priests in it. These priests 
possess a golden full-length figure of Buddha, in height a 
chang and x^ths (about 18 feet). Its appearance is very 
imposing, and all the characteristic marks of the body are 
bright and distinct. Its face was placed repeatedly look- 
ing eastward ; but the figure, not approving of that, turned 
about and looked to the west. The old men have the fol- 
lowing tradition respecting this figure; — They say that 
originally it came from the south, transporting itself 
through the air. The king of Khotan himself seeing it, 
paid it worship, and attempted to convey it to his city, 
but in the middle of the route, when they halted at night 
the figure suddenly disappeared. On dispatching men to 
look after it, they found it had returned to its old place. 
Immediately, therefore, (the king) raised a tower, and 
appointed 400 attendants to sweep and water (the tower). 
If any of these servitors receive a hurt of any kind, they 
place some gold leaf on this figure according to the injured 
part, and so are directly cured. Men in after ages built 
towers around this image of 1 8 feet, and the other image- 
towers, all of which are ornamented with many thou- 
sand flags and streamers of variegated silk. There are per- 
haps as many as 10,000 of these, and more than half of 
them belonging to the Wei country.'® Over the flags are 
inscriptions in the square character, recording the several 
dates when they were presented ; the greater number are 
of the nineteenth year of Tai Ho, the second year of King 

* This is probably the Pi-mo of fied with the sandal-wood image of 
Hiuen Tsiang (Pein, iii. 243), the UdyAna, king of Kausambt 
X>ein of Marco Polo. The figure 1“ That is, were presented by sove- 
doftribed in the text is also alluded reigns of the Wei dynasty, or during 
to by Hiuen Tsiang, and is idcnti- their reign. 
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Ming, and the second year of Yen Chaug.'i There was only 
one flag with the name of the reigning monarch on it, and 
this was a flag of the period Yarn Tsin (a.d. 406). 

From the town of Han-Mo going west 878 li, we ar- 
rive at the country of Khotan. The king of this country 
wears a golden cap on his head, in shape like the comb of 
a cock ; the appendages of the head-dress hang down be- 
hind him two feet, and they are made of taffeta Qcun), 
about five inches wide. On state occasions, for the pur- 
pose of imposing effect, there is music performed, consist- 
ing of drums, horns, and golden cymbals. The king is 
also attended by one chief bowman, two spearmen, five 
halberdiers, and, on his right and left, swordsmen, not 
exceeding a hundred men. The poorer sort of women 
here wear trousers, and ride on horseback just as well as 
their husbands. They burn their dead, and, collecting the 
ashes, erect towers (Jau t’u) over them. In token of mourn- 
ing they cut their hair and disfigure their faces, as though 
with grief. Their hair is cut to a length of four inches, and 
kept so all round. When the king dies, they do not burn 
his body, but enclose it in a coffin and carry it far off and 
bury it in the desert. They found a temple to his memory, 
and, at proper times, pay religious service to his manes. 

The king bf Khotan jjq believer in the law of 

Buddha. A certain foreign merchantman on a time 
brought a Bhikshu called Pi-lu-shan (Vairochaua) to this 
neighbourhood, and located him under a plum-tree to the 
south of this city. On this an informer approached the 
king and said, “ A strange Sramana has come (to your 
majesty’s dominions') without permission, and is now 

The period Tai-llo began 477 One hundred and sixty -five 

A.I). and ended 500 A D., feo that years after the establishment of the 
there could be no nineteenth year of kingdom of Li-yul (Khotan), the 
this period : either the text is faulty KingVijayasambhava, son of Yeula, 
or it may possibly refer to the nine- ascended the throne, and in the fifth 
teenth year of the reign of Hiao year of his reign the dhanna was 
Wen Ti, which would be 490 a i>. first intioduced into Li-yul (Kock- 
The other dates named correbpoiid hill). • 

to 502 A.i>. and 514 A.D. 
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residing to the south of the city under the plum-tree.” 
The king, hearing this, was angry, and forthwith went to 
see Vaiiochana. The Bhikshu then addressed the king 
as follows: “ Ju-lai (Tath^gata) has commissioned me to 
come here to request your majesty to build for him a 
perfectly finished pagoda (lit. a -pagoda -with a surmount- 
ing spire or d-isk), and thus secure to yourself perpetual 
felicity.” The king said, “ Let me see Buddha, and then 
I will obey him.” Vairochana then sounded a gong on 
which Buddha commissioned Eahula to assume his appear- 
ance, and manifest himself in his true likeness in the air. 
The king prostrated himself on the ground in adoration, 
and at once made arrangements for founding a temple and 
vihdra under the tree. Then he caused to be carved a figure 
of Eahula ; and, lest suddenly it should perish, the king 
afterwards constructed a chapel for its special preserva- 
tion. At present it is carefully protected by a sort of 
shade (jar) that covers it ; but, notwithstanding this, the 
shadow of the figure constantly removes itself outside the 
building, so that those who behold it cannot help paying 
it religious service {by circumamhulatiug it). In this place 
(or chapel) are the shoes of a Pratygka Buddha, which 
have up to the present time resisted decay. They are 
made neither of leather or silk, — in fact, it is impossible 
to determine what the material is. The extreme limits 
of the kingdom of Khotan reach about 3000 li or so from 
east to west. 

In the second year of Shan Kwai (519 a.d.) and the 7th 
mouth, 29th day, we entered the kingdom of Chli-ku-po 
(Chakuka — Yerkiang). The people of that country are 
mountain-dwellers. The five kinds of cereals "row in abun- 

O 

dance. In eating these, they make them into cakes. They 
do not permit the slaughter of animals, and such of them 
as eat flesh only use that which dies of itself. The cus- 
toms and spoken language are like those of the people of 

^ The expression in the original fluence to constrain Buddha to send 
implies the use of some magical in^ RShula. 
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Kliotan, but the written character in use is that of the 
Brahmans. The limits of this country can be traversed 
in about five days. 

During the first decade of the 8th month we entered 
the limits of the country of Han-Pan-to (Kabhanda),'* 
and going west six days, we ascended the Tsung-ling 
mountains; advancing yet three days to the west, we 
arrived at the city of Kiueh-Yu;** and after three days 
more, to the Puh-ho-i mountains. This spot is extremely 
cold. The snow accumulates both by winter and summer. 
In the midst of the mountain is a lake in which dwells a 
mischievous dragon. Pormerly there was a merchant who 
halted at night by the side of the lake. The dragon just 
then happened to be very cross, and forthwith pronounced 
a spell and killed the merchant. The king of Pan-to,*^ 
hearing of it, gave up the succession to his son, and went 
to the kingdom of U-chang** to acquire knowledge of the 
spells used by the Brahmans. After four years, having 
procured these secrets, he came back to his throne, and, 
ensconced by the lake, he enchanted the dragon, and, lo ! 
the dragon was changed into a man, who, deeply sensible 
of his wickedness, approached the king. The king imme- 
diately banished him from the Tsung-ling mountains more 
than looo li from the lake. The king of the present time is 
of the thirteenth generation {from these events). From this 
spot westward the road is one continuous ascent of the 
most precipitous character ; for a thousand li there are over- 
hanging crags, 10,000 fathoms high, towering up to the 
very heavens. Compared with this road, the ruggedness 
of the great pass known as the Mang-men is as nothing, 
and the eminences of the celebrated Hian mountains (in 
Honan) are like level country. After entering the Tsung- 
ling mountains, step by step, we crept upwards for four days, 

Kabhanda is identified by Yule be translated the “ Untrustworthy 
with Sarikkul and Tash Kurghan. Mountains, 

Vide infra, vol. ii. p. 298, n. 4b. That is, Kavandha or, K»b- 

Or, Kong-yu. handa or, Sarikkul. • 

This phrase Pnb-bo-i may also “ Udyina in Northern India, 

VOL. I, 9 
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and then reached the higliest part of the range. From this 
point as a centre, looking downwards, it seems just as though 
one was poised in mid-air. The kingdom of Han-pan-to 
stretches as far as the crest of these mountains.^® Men say 
that this is the middle point of heaven and earth. The 
people of this region use the water of the rivers for irrigating 
their lands ; and when they were told that in the middle 
country (Chma) the fields were watered by the rain, they 
laughed and said, “ How could heaven provide enough for 
all?” To the eastward of the capital of this country there is 
a rapid river®® (ora river, Mang-tsin) flowing to the north- 
east towards Sha-leh®i (Kashgfir). The high lands of the 
Tsung-ling mountains do not produce trees or shrubs. At 
this time, viz., the 8th month, the air is icy cold, and the 
north wind carries along with it the drifting snow for a 
thousand li. At last, in the middle decade of the 9th 
month, we entered the kingdom of Poh-ho (Bolor ?). The 
mountains here are as lofty and the gorges deep as ever. 
The king of the country has built a town, where he resides, 
for the sake of being in the mountains. The people of 
the country dress handsomely, only they use some leathern 
garments. The land is extremely cold — so much so, that 
the people occupy the caves of the mountains as dwelling- 
places, and the driving wind and snow often compel both 
men and beasts to herd together. To the south of this 
country are the great Snowy Mountains, which, in the 
morning and evening vapours, rise up like gem-spires. 

In the first decade of the loth month we arrived at the 
country of the Ye-tha (Ephthalites). The lands of this 
country are abundantly watered by the mountain streams, 
which fertilise them, and flow in front of all the dwellings. 
They have no walled towns, but they keep order by means 

^ To the west of the Tsung-ling river ; or it may be the Si-to river, 
mountains all the rivers flow to the on which Yarkand stands, and which 
westward, and enter the sea (Ck. Ed.) empties itself into Lake Lob, in the 
That is, perhaps, the Kara-Sou Sandy Desert, 
of Klaproth, which flows into the Sha-Ieh, perhaps for Su-leh, 

Tiz-^ib, an affluent of the Verkiang Kashgilr. 
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of a standing army that constantly moves here and there. 
These people also use felt garments. The course of the 
rivers is marked by the verdant shrubs. In the summer 
the people seek the cool of the mountains ; in the winter 
they disperse themselves through the villages. They have 
no written character. Their rules of politeness are very 
defective. They have no knowledge at all of the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies ; and, in measuring tlie year, 
they have no intercalary month, or any long and short 
months ; but they merely divide the year into twelve parts, 
and that is all. They receive tribute from all surrounding 
nations : on the south as far as Tieh-lo;^^ on the north, the 
entire country of Lae-1 eh,® eastward to Khotan, and west 
to Persia — more than forty countries in all. When they 
come to the court with their presents for the king, there is 
spread out a large carpet about forty paces square, which 
they surround with a sort of rug hung up as a screen. The 
king puts on his robes of state and takes his seat upon a 
gilt couch, which is supported by four golden phoenix birds. 
When the ambassadors of the Great Wei dynasty were pre- 
sented, {the king), after repeated prostrations, received their 
letters of instruction. On entering the assembly, one man 
announces your name and title; then each stranger ad- 
vances and retires. After the several announcements are 
over, they break up the assembly. Tliis is the only rule 
they have; there are no instruments of music visible at 
all. The royal ladies of the Ye-tha® country also wear 
state robes, which trail on the ground three feet and more ; 
'they have special train-bearers for carrying these lengthy 
robes. They also wear on their heads a horn, in length 
eight feet® and more, three feet of its length being red 

** This may possibly be Tlra- ^ The Ye-tha were probably the 
bhukti, the present Tirhut But White Hnns, or E{»fithnlit<*- 
see ante, p. xvi. I see no otht-r way of translat- 

^ The Lii-la or Lara people occu- ing this passage, although it seems 
pied Malava or Valabhl ; vide/n/m, puzzling to know hf*w these r^ial 
vol. ii. p. 266, n. 71. See also note ladies could carry such an ornament 
, at the end of this Introduction. as this upon their heads. 
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coral. This they ornamented with all sorts of gay colours, 
and such is their head-dress. When the royal ladies go 
abroad, then they are carried ; when at home, then they 
seat themselves on a gilded couch, which is made (from 
■ the ivory of?) a six-tusked white elephant, with four 
lions (for sujyporters).'^^ Except in this particular, the 
wives of the great ministers are like the royal ladies; 
they in like manner cover their heads, using horns, from 
which hang down veils all round, like precious canopies. 
Both the rich and poor have their distinctive modes of 
dress. These people are of all the four tribes of barba- 
rians the most powerful. The majority of them do not 
believe in Buddha. Most of them worship false gods. 
They kill living creatures and eat their flesh. They use 
the seven precious substances, which all the neighbouring 
countries bring as tribute, and gems in great abundance. 
It is reckoned that the distance of tlie country of the Ye- 
tha from our capital is upwards of 20,000 li. 

On the first decade of the iith month we entered the 
confines of the country of Po-sse®^ (Persia). This territory 
(ground) is very contracted. Seven days farther on we 
come to a people who dwell in the mountains and are 
exceedingly impoverished. Their manners are rough and 
ill-favoured. On seeing their king, they pay him no 
honour; and when the king goes out or comes in, his 
attendants are few. This country has a river which for- 
merly was very shallow ; but afterwards, the mountains 
having subsided, the course of the stream was altered and 
two lakes were formed. A mischievous dragon took up 
his residence here and caused many calamities. In the 
summer he rejoiced to dry up the rain, and in the winter 


^ Literally the passage is, “ They 
make the seat from a six-tusked 
white elephant and four lions.” 

The name of Persia or Eastern 
Persia extended at this time even to 
the base of the Tsung-ling moun- 
tains {vide Elphinstooe’s India), 
The Parthians assumed the Persian 


name and affected Persian manners, 
** KoX d?ro/ii/uoOprai rd 

Ile/xrt/fd 6vk d^toui^es, ifxoi Soxci, Tlap- 
Bvaioi vofil^eadai^ 51 eXyai 

TTpoinroidi/jacPOi,” says the Emperor 
Julian (Or. de Constantin., gest, ii. jx 
63 ; Rawlinson’a JJerod., i. 534, 
n.) 
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to pile up the snow. Travellers by his influence are sub- 
jected to all sorts of inconveniences. The snow is so bril- 
liant that it dazzles the sight; men have to cover their 
eyes, or they would be blinded by it; hut if they pay 
some religious service to the dragon, they find less dififi- 
culty afterwards. 

In the middle decade of the lith month we entered the 
country of S h i e-M i (Sambl ?). This country is just beyond 
the Tsung-ling mountains. The aspect of the land is still 
rugged ; the people are very poor ; the rugged narrow road 
is dangerous — a traveller and his horse can hardly pass 
along it one at a time. From the country of Po-lu-lai 
(Bolor) to the country of U-chang (Udyana) they use iron 
chains for bridges. These are suspended in the air for the 
purpose of crossing (over the mountain cliasms). On look- 
ing downwards no bottom can be perceived; there is 
nothing on the side to grasp at in case of a slip, but in a 
moment the body is hurled down 10,000 fatlioms. On this 
account travellers will not cross over in case of high winds. 

On the first decade of the 12th month we entered the 
U-chang country (Udyana). On the north this country 
borders on the Tsung-ling mountains ; on the south it 
joins India. The climate is agreeably warm. The terri- 
tory contains several thousand li.^® The people and pro- 
ductions are very abundant. The fertility of the soil is 
equal to that of the plateau of Lin-tsze^ in China and the 
climate more equable. This is the place where Pe-lo®* 
(Vessantara) gave his child as alms, and where Bodhi- 
sattva gave his body (to the tiyress). Though tliese old 
stories relate to things so distant, yet they are preserved 
among the local legends (?). The king of the country reli- 
giously observes a vegetable diet ; on the great fast-days 
he pays adoration to Buddha, both morning and evening, 
with sound of drum, conch, vina (a sort of lute), flute, and 

* There is no word for li in the ^ Pe-Io, the first and last syl]^bl« 
text. in Vessantara. 

^ In Shan-tung. Vide Jul. ii. 6, n. 
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all kinds of wind instruments. After mid-day he devotes 
himself to the affairs of government. Supposing a man 
has committed murder, they do not suffer him to he killed ; 
they only banish him to the desert mountains, affording 
him just food enough to keep him alive (lit. a bit and a 
sup). In investigating doubtful cases,®^ they rely on the 
pure or foul effect of drastic medicines ; then, after exa- 
mination, the punishment is adjusted according to the 
circumstances. At the proper time they let the streams 
overflow the land, by which tlie soil is rendered loamy 
and fertile. All provisions necessary for man are very 
abundant, cereals of every kind (lit. of a hundred sorts) 
flourish, and the different fruits (lit. the five fruits) ripen in 
great numbers. In the evening the sound of the (convent) 
bells may be heard on every side, filling the air (world) ; 
the earth is covered with flowers of different hues, which 
succeed each other winter and summer, and are gathered 
by clergy and laity alike as offerings for Buddha. 

The king of the country seeing Sung-Yun {inquired 
reseeding him, and) on their saying that the ambassadors 
of the Great Wei {dynasty) had come, he courteously 
received their letters of introduction. On understanding 
that the Empress Dowager was devotedly attached to the 
law of Buddha, he immediately turned his face to the 
east, and, with closed hands and meditative heart, bowed 
his head; then, sending for a man who could interpret 
the Wei language, he questioned Sung Yun and said, 
“ Are iny honourable visitors men from the region of sun- 
rising ? ” Sung-Yun answered and said, “ Our country is 
bounded on the east by the great sea ; from this the 
sun rises according to the divine will {the command of 
Tathdgata).” The king again asked, “ Does that country 
produce holy men ? ” Sung-Yun then proceeded to enlarge 
upon the virtues of Confucius, of the Chow and Laou 


This passage is translated by drugs, and decide upon the evi- 
(R.J thus: “When any matter is dence of these” {Fah-hiarif c. viii 
iiLvolved in doubt, they appeal to n. i). 
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(Tseu), of the Chwaug (period), and then of the silver 
walls and golden palaces of Fairy Land (F’eng lai Shan),“ 
and then of the spirits, genii, and sages who dwell there ; 
he further dilated on the divination of Kwan-lo, the 
medicinal art of Hwa-to, and the magical power of 
Tso-ts’ze descanting on these various subjects, and pro- 
perly distinguishing their several properties, he finished 
his address. Then the king said, “ If these things are 
really as your worship says, then truly yours is the land 
of Buddha, and I ought to pray at the end of my life that 
I may he born in that country.” 

After this, Sung-Yun with Hwei Sang left the city 
for the purpose of inspecting the traces which exist of 
the teaching (or religion) of Tathagata. To the east of 
the river is the place where Buddha dried his clothes. 
When first Tathagata came to the country of U-chang, 
he went to convert a dragon-king. He, being angry with 
Buddha, raised a violent storm with rain. The sailghdti 
of Buddha was soaked through and through with the 
wet. After the rain was over, Buddha stopped on a rock, 
and, with his face to tlie east, sat down whilst lie dried 
his robe (kashdya). Although many years have elapsed 
since then, the traces of the stripes of tlie garment are as 
visible as if newly done, and not merely the seams and 
bare outline, but one can see the marks of the very tissue 
itself, so that in looking at it, it appears as if the garment 
had not been removed, and, if one were asked to do it, 
as if the traces might be lifted up (<« the yuriiunt itself). 
There are memorial towers erected on the spot where 
Buddha sat, and also where he dried his robe. To the 
west of the river is a tank occupied by a naga-raja. By 
the side of the tank is a temple served by fifty priests 
and more. The Naga-raja ever and anoii assumes super- 
natural appearances. The king of the country propitiates 

“ One of the three isles of the ^4 these names see Makers 
genii, believed to be in the Kastern header's Manualy a. vv. 

Sea opposite the coast of China. 
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him with gold and jewels, and other precious offerings, 
which he casts into the middle of the tank; such of 
these as find their way out through a back exit, the 
priests are permitted to retain. Because the dragon thus 
provides for the necessary expenses of this temple (clothes 
and food), therefore men call it the Naga-rfija Temple. 

Eighty li to the north of the roj’al city there is the trace 
of the shoe of Buddlia on a rock. They have raised a 
tower to cover it. The place where the print of the shoe 
is left on the rock is as if the foot had trodden on soft 
mud. Its length is undetermined, as at one time it is 
long, and at another time short. They have now founded 
a temple on the spot, capable of accommodating seventy 
priests and more. Twenty paces to the south of the 
tower is a spring of water issuing from a rock. Buddha 
once purifying (his 'mouth), planted a piece of his chewing- 
stick in the ground ; it immediately took root, and is at 
present a great tree, wliich the Tartars call Po-lu.®® To 
the north of the city is the To-lo temple, in wliich there 
are very numerous appliances for the worshij) of Buddha. 
The pagoda is high and large. The priests’ cliambers are 
ranged in order round the temple (or tower). There are 
sixty full-length golden figures (herein). The king, when- 
ever he convenes (or convening yearly) a great assembly, 
collects the priests in this temple. On these occasions 
the Sramanas within the country flock together in great 
crowds (like clouds). Suug-Yun and Hwei Sang, remark- 
ing the strict rules and eminent piety (extreme austerities) 
of those Bhikshus, and from a sense that the example of 
these priests singularly conduced to increase (their own) 
religious feelings, remitted two servants for the use of the 
convent to present the offerings and to water and sweep. 
From the royal city going south-east over a mountainous 
district eight days’ journey, we come to the place where 
Tathagata, practising austerities, gave up his body to feed 


® Dantakashta. “ The Pflu itce—Salvadom Persica. Tara (?). 
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a starving tiger. It is a high mountain, with scarped 
precipices and towering peaks that pierce the clouds. 
The fortunate tree “ and the Ling-chi grow here, whilst the 
groves and fountains (or the forest rivulets), the docile 
stags, and the variegated hues of the flowers, all delight 
the eye. Sung-Yun and Hwei Sang devoted a portion of 
their travelling funds to erect a pagoda on the crest of 
the hill, and they inscribed on a stone, in the square 
character, an account of the great merits of the Wei 
dynasty. This mountain possesses a temple called “ Col- 
lected Bones,” with 300 priests and more. One hundred 
and odd li to the south of the royal city is the place 
where Buddha (Julai), formerly residing in the Mo-hiu 
country, peeled off his skin for the purpose of writing 
upon it, and extracted (broke off) a bone of his body for 
the ]iurpose of writing xvith it.‘® Asoka-raja raised a pagoda 
on this spot for the purpose of enclosing these sacred 
relics. It is about ten chan^ high (120 feet). On the 
spot where he broke off his bone, the marrow ran out and 
covered the surface of a rock, which yet retains the colour 
of it, and is unctuous as though it had only recently 
been done. 

To the south-west of the royal city 500 li is the 
Shen-shi^' hill (m- the hill of (the Prince) Sudaiia). The 
sweet waters and delicious fruits (of this place) are spoken 
of in the sacred books.^^ The mountain dells are agree- 
ably warm ; the trees and shrubs retain a perpetual ver- 
dure. At the time when the pilgrims arrived (ta’i tsxih), 
the gentle breeze which fanned the air, the songs of the 
birds, the trees in their spring-tide beauty, the butterflies 
that fluttered over the numerous flowers, all this caused 
Sung-Yun, as he gazed on this lovely scenery in a distant 

Remusat translates it the tree bably it refers to the Oxus country. 
Jcalpa dat'u. SheH'Shi. “ illustrious resolu- 

Remusat gives “collected gold.” tion;" evidently a mistake for shen- 

The text is corrupt. I have «/«, “Ulustriuus charity” (Sudana). 
substituted cku for tso. Mo-hiu is That is. in the Jdtaka ^>k, 

the Margm ; the country would where the history of Vessantara if 
therefore be Margiana. But pro* recorded. 
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land, to revert to home thoughts ; and so melancholy were 
his rellections, that he brought on a severe attack of ill- 
ness ; after a mouth, however, he obtained some charms 
of the Biahmans, which gave him ease. 

To the south-east of tlie crest of the hill Shen-shi is a 
rock-cave of the prince,'** with two chambers to it. Ten 
paces in front of this cave is a great square stone on 
which it is said the prince was accustomed to sit ; above 
this A^oka raised a memorial tower. 

One li to the south of the tower is the place of the 
Paunasala {leafy hut) of the prince. One li north-east 
of the tower, fifty paces down the mountain, is the place 
where the son and daughter of the prince persisted in 
going round a tree, and would not depart {with the Brdh- 
man). On this the Brahman beat them with rods till 
the blood flowed down and moistened the earth. This 
tree still exists, and the ground, stained with blood, now 
produces a sweet fountain of water. Three li to the west 
of the cave is the place where the heavenly king Sakra, 
assuming tlie appearance of a lion sitting coiled up in the 
road, intercepted Man-kea.*^ On the stone are yet traces 
of his hair and claws: the spot also where Ajitakuta*® 
(0-chou-to-kiii) and his disciples nourished the father and 
mother {i.e., the prince and princess). All these have memo- 
rial towers. In this mountain formerly Were the beds of 500 


^ That is, of the Prince Sudatta 
or the Bountiful Prince. The whole 
of the hi&toiy alluded to in the text 
may be found in Spence Hardy's 
Manual of Budtlhbuii under the 
Wesaantara Jdtaka, p. Ii6. The 
account states that Wessantara (the 
prince alluded to in the text, called 
“the Bountiful,” because of his ex- 
treme charity) gave to the king of 
Kalinga a white elephant that had 
the power to compel rain to fall. 
On this the subjects of the prince’s 
father (who was called Saiida) forced 
him to banish the prince, with his 
wife (Madri-dewi) and his two 
children, to the rock Wankagiri, 


where the events alluded to in the 
text occurred. See Tree and Ser- 
pent Worship, pi. Ixv. fig. I. 

This may possibly allude to 
Madri-dewi ; the symbol kea de- 
notes “ a lady.” We read that 
Sakra caused some wild beasts to 
appear to keep Madri-d^wi from 
coming back. See Spence Hardy, 
loc, cit. ; and also the lions in the 
Sanchi sculpture, Tree and Serpent 
Warship, pi. xxxii. fig. 2. 

^ Galled Achchhuta in the Singha- 
lese accounts. He was an ascetic 
who resided in the neighbourhood 
of the hUl 
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Arhats, ranged north and south in a double row ; their seats 
also were placed opposite one to another. There is now a 
great temple here with about 200 priests. To the north of 
the fountain which supplied the prince with water is a 
temple. A herd of wild asses frequent this spot for graz- 
ing. No one drives them here, but they resort here of 
their own accord. Daily at early morn they arrive ; they 
take their food at noon, and so they protect the temple. 
These are spirits who protect the tower (protecting-tower- 
spirits), commissioned for this purpose by the Rlshi Uh- 
po.^® In this temple there formerly dwelt a Shami (SrS.- 
manSra), who, being constantly occupied in sifting ashes 
{belonging to the convent), fell into a state of spiritual 
ecstasy {Samddhi). The Karmadana^^ of the convent 
had his funeral obsequies performed, and drew him about, 
without his perceiving it, whilst his skin hung on his 
shrunken bones. The Rlshi Uh-po continued to take the 
ofBce of the ^lAmap^ra in the sifting of the ashes. On 
this the king of the country founded a chapel to the 
Rlshi, and placed in it a figure of him as he appeared, and 
ornamented it with much gold leaf. 

Close to the peak of this hiU is a temple of Po-keen, 
built by the Yakshas.* There are about eighty priests in it. 
They say that the Arhats and Yakshas continually come to 
offer religious services, to water and sweep the temple, and 
to gather wood for it. Ordinary priests are not allowed 
to occupy this temple. The Shaman To-Ying, of the 
Great Wei dynasty, came to this temple to pay religious 
worship ; but having done so, he departed, without daring 
to take up his quarters there. During the middle decade 
of the 4th month of the first year of Ching-Kwong (520 
A.D.), we entered the kingdom of Gandhara. This country 
closely resembles the territory of U-chang. It was formerly 
called the country of Y e-po-lo.'*^ This is the country which 

Thesyinbolfor‘‘i/A”i8doubtful. to the N.E. of Mungali (tho capital 

The steward. of U-chang) gave rise to the river 

Referring, in all probability, to Subhavastu or Sweti, that nows 
the dragon Apalala, whose fountain through this territory. 
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the Ye-thas*® destroyed, and afterwards set up Lae-lih to be 
king®® over the country; since which events two generations 
have passed. The disposition of this king (or dynasty) was 
cruel and vindictive, and he practised the most barbarous 
atrocities. He did not believe tiie law of Buddha, but 
loved to worship demons. The people of the country be- 
longed entirely to the Brahman caste ; they had a great 
respect for the law of Buddha, and loved to read the sacred 
books, when suddenly this king came into power, who was 
strongly opposed to anything of the sort. Entirely self- 
reliant on his own strength, he had entered on a war with 
the country of Ki-pin (Cophene),®i disputing the boun- 
daries of their kingdom, and his troops had been already 
engaged in it for three years. 

The king has 700 war-elephants, each of which carries 
ten men armed with sword and spear, while the elephants 
are armed with swords attached to their trunks, with 
which to fight when at close quarters. The king continu- 
ally abode with his troops on the frontier, and never re- 
turned to his kingdom, in consequence of which the old 
men had to labour and the common people were oppressed 
Sung-Yun repaired to the royal camp to deliver his creden- 
tials. The king ®® was very rough with him, and failed to 
salute him. He sat still whilst receiving the letters. 
Sung-Yun perceived that these remote barbarians were 
unfit for exercising public duties, and that their arrogancy 
refused to be checked. The king now sent for interpre- 
ters, and addressed Sung-Yun as follows : “ Has your 
worship not suffered much inconvenience in traversing 
all these countries and encountering so many dangers 

^ Alluding perhaps to the con- This king was probably the 

quest of Kitolo. at the beginning of one called Onowei, who reigned 
the fifth century. The king c«>n- underthetitle“So-lin-teU'piin-teu- 
quered Gandhara, and made Pesha- fa Khan,” or, “the prince who 
war his capital. seizes and holds firmly.” We are 

^ Or, set up a Lara dynasty, but told that he refused homage to the 
the whole of the context is obscure. Wei Tartars, alluding probably to 
Then in the possession of the the circum.stance recorded in this 
Great Yuchi, whose capital was account of Sung-Yun (C.) 
j^abuL 
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on the road ? ” Sung-Yun replied, “ We have been sent 
by our royal mistress to search for works of the great 
translation through distant regions. It is true the dif- 
Acuities of the road are great, yet we cannot {dare 
not) say we are fatigued ; but your majesty and your 
forces {three armies), as you sojourn here on the fron- 
tier of your kingdom, enduring all the changes of heat 
and cold, are not you also nearly worn out ? ” The 
king, replying, said, “ It is impossible to submit to such 
a little country as this, and I am sorry that you should 
ask such a question.” Sung-Yun, on first speaking 
with the king, {thc/wght), “ This barbarian is unable to 
discharge with courtesy his official duties ; he sits still 
whilst receiving diplomatic papers; ” and now being about 
to reply to him again, he determined to reprove him as a 
fellow-man {or having the feelings of a man) ; and so he 
said, “ Mountains are high and low — rivers are great and 
small — amongst men also there are distinctions, some being 
noble and others ignoble. The sovereign of the Ye-tha, 
and also of U-chang, when they received our credentials, 
did so respectfully ; but your majesty alone has paid us 
no respect.” The king, replying, said, “ When I see the 
king of the Wei, then I will pay my respects; but to 
receive and read his letters whilst seated, what fault 
can be found with this ? When men receive a letter 
from father or mother, they don’t rise from their seats 
to read it. The Great Wei sovereign is to me (for the 
nonce) both father and mother, and so, without being 
unreasonable, I will read the letters you bring me still 
sitting down.” Sung-Yun then took his departure without 
any official salutation. He took up his quarters in a temple, 
in which his entertainment was very poor. At this time 
the country of Po-tai ”'^ sent tw'o young lions to tlie king 
of Gandhara as a present. Sung-Yun had an opportunity 

® Perhaps the same as the Pa-ti 282). Bnt the character of the text 
(Betik) of Hiuen Tsiaog, 400 li to is so unfinished, that Pu-tai 5 hay 
the west of Bokhara (Jiil. tome uL p. stand for Badaksb&n. 
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of seeing them ; he noticed their fiery temper and coura- 
geous mien. The pictures of tliese animals common in 
China are not at all good resemblances of them. 

After this, going west five days, they arrived at the 
place where Tathigata made an offering of his head for 
the sake of a man, where there is both a tower and 
temple, with about twenty priests. Going west three 
days, we arrive at the great river Sin-tu. On the west 
bank of this river is the place where Tathagata took the 
form of (or became) a great fish called Ma-kie {Mahara), 
and came out of the river, and for twelve years supported 
the people with his flesh. On this spot is raised a memo- 
rial tower. On the rock are still to be seen the traces of 
the scales of the fish. 

Again going west thirteen days’ journey, we arrived at 
the city of Fo-sha-fu.*'* The river valley {in which this 
city is 'built) is a rich loamy soil. The city walls have gate- 
defences. The houses are thick, and there are very many 
groves {around the city), whilst fountains of water enrich the 
soil ; and as for the rest, there are costly jewels and gems 
in abundance. The customs of the people are honest and 
virtuous. Within this city there is an heretical temple of 
ancient date called “ Sang-teh ” (S§.nti ?). All religious 
persons frequent it and highly venerate it. To the north 
of the city one li is the temple of the White Elephant 
Palace.®* Within the temple all is devoted to the service of 
Buddha. There are here stone images highly adorned and 
very beautiful, very many in number, and covered with 
gold sufficient to dazzle the eyes. Before the temple and 
belonging to it is a tree called the White Elephant Tree, 
from which, in fact, this temple took its origin and name. 

The Varusha (Po-lou-sha) of the passage, then it may perhaps \ye 
Hiuen Tsiang. rendered thus : “Within and without 

In this passage I take the word this city there are very many old 
fan (all) to be a misprint for temples, which are named ‘ Sang- 
Fnn (Brahman), in which case teh ’ («a«di, union or assembly ?).” 
the^ expression Wei fan would This is probably the Pilustlra 

mean “ heretical Brahmans.” If sti^pa of Hiuen Tsiang (Jul. tome ii. 
this be not the correct translation of p. 54). 
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Its leaves and flowers are like those of the Chinese date- 
tree, and its fruit begins to ripen in the winter quarter. 
The tradition common amongst the old people is this : 
“ That when this tree is destroyed, then the old law of 
Buddha will also perish.” Within the temple is a picture 
of the prince and his wife, and the figure of the Braliman 
begging the boy and the girl. The Tartars, seeing this pic- 
ture, could not refrain from tears. 

Again going west one day’s journey, we arrive at the 
place where Tath^gata plucked out his eyes to give in 
charity. Here also is a tower and a temple. On a stone 
of the temple is the impress of the foot of Ka^yapa Buddha. 
Again going west one day, we crossed a deep river,®® more 
than 300 paces broad. Sixty li south-west of this we 
arrive at the capital of the country of Gandhara.®® Seven 
li to the south-east of this city there is a Tsioh-li Feou- 
thou® (a pagoda ivith a surmounting pole). [The record of 
Tao-Yung says, “ Four li to the east of the city.”] Inves- 
tigating the origin of this tower, we find that when Tatli^- 
gata was in the world he was passing once tlirough this 
country with his disciples on his mission of instruction ; 
on which occasion, when delivering a discourse on the 
east side of the city, he said, “ Three hundred years after 
my Nirvana, there will be a king of this country called 
ICa-ni-si-ka (Kanishka). On this spot he will raise a 
pagoda {Feou-thou). Accordingly, 300 years after that 
event, there was a king of this country so called. On 
one occasion, when going out to the east of the city, he 
saw four chddren engaged in making a Buddhist tower 
out of cows’ dung. They had raised it about three feet 
high, when suddenly they disappeared (or, it fell). [The 
record states, “ One of the children, raising himself in 
the air and turning towards the king, repeated a verse 
{gdthd)l\ The king, surprised at this miraculous event. 

That is, of the Bountiful Prince Tiwh-li means “a pparrow,” 

(Wessantara) referred to before. but it is phonetic for ^vla, a sur 

The Indus. mounting spt'ar or trident. 

^ That is, Pesh&TW. 
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immediately erected a tower for the purpose of enclosing 
(the small pagoda), but gradually tlie small tower grew 
higher and higher, and at last went outside and removed 
itself 400 feet off, and there stationed itself. Then the king 
proceeded to widen the foundation of the great tower 300 
paces and more.®' [The recordof Tao-Yung says 390 paces.] 
To crown all, he placed a roof-pole upright and even. 
[The record of Tao-Yung says it was 35 feet high.] 
Throughout the building he used carved wood; he con- 
structed stairs to lead to the top. The roof consisted 
of every kind of wood. Altogether there were thirteen 
storeys ; above which there was an iron pillar, three feet 
high,** with thirteen gilded circlets. Altogether the height 
from the ground was 700 feet. [Tao-Yung says the iron 
pillar was 88/5 feet (high), with fifteen encircling discs, 
and 63/^ change from the ground (743 feet).] This meri- 
torious work being finished, the dung pagoda, as at first, 
remained three paces south of the great tower. The 
Brahmans, not believing that it was really made of dung, 
dug a hole in it to see. Although years have elapsed 
since these events, this tower has not corrupted; and 
although they have tried to fill up the hole with scented 
earth, they have not been able to do so. It is now 
enclosed with a protecting canopy. The Tsioh-li pagoda, 
since its erection, has been three times destroyed by light- 
ning, but the kings of the country have each time restored 
it. The old men say, “ When this pagoda is finally de- 
stroyed by lightning, then the law of Buddha also will 
perish.” 

The record of Tao-Yung says, “When the king had 
finished all the w’ork except getting the iron pillar up 
to the top, he found that he could not raise this heavy 
weight. He proceeded, therefore, to erect at the four 
corners a lofty stage ; he expended in the work large trea- 

** Hiuen Tsiang says it was a li in the text ; the height of the irtw 
and^ half in circumference. pillar should be 30 feet. 

Most likely there is a mistake 
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sures, and then he with his queen and princes ascending 
on to it, burnt incense and scattered flowers, with all 
their hearts and power of soul; then, with one turn of 
the windlass, they raised the weight, and so succeeded in 
elevating it to its place. The Tartars say, therefore, that 
the four heavenly kings lent their aid in this work, and 
that, if they had not done so, no human strength would 
have been of any avail. Within the pagoda there is con- 
tained every sort of Buddhist utensil ; here are gold and 
jewelled (vessels) of a thousand forms and vast variety, 
to name which even would be no easy task. At sunrise 
the gilded discs of the vane are lit up with dazzling glory, 
whilst the gentle breeze of morning causes the precious 
bells (that are suspended from the roof) to tinkle with a 
pleasing sound. Of all the pagodas of the western world, 
this one is by far the first (in size and importance). At 
the first completion of this tower they used true pearls 
in making the network covering over the top ; but after 
some years, the king, reflecting on the enormous value of 
this ornamental work, thought thus with himself : “ After 
my decease (fumral) I fear some invader may carry it 
off” — or “supposing the pagoda should fall, there will be 
no one with means sufficient to re-build it ; ” on which 
he removed the pearl work and placed it in a copper vase, 
which he removed to the north-west of the pagoda lOO 
paces, and buried it in the earth. Above the spot he 
planted a tree, which is called Po-tai (Bodhi), the branches 
of which, spreading out on each side, with their thick 
foliage, completely shade the spot from the sun. Under- 
neath the tree on each side there are sitting figures {of 
Buddha) of the same height, viz., a chang and a half ( i ^ 
feet). There are always four dragons in attendance to 
protect these jewels ; if a man {only in his heart) covets 
them, calamities immediately befall him. There is also 
a stone tablet erected on the spot, and engraved on it 
are these words of direction: “Hereafter, if this tower is 
destroyed, after long search, the virtuous man may find 
VOL. I. A 
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here pearls {of valiie sufficient) to help him restore 
it.” 

Fifty paces to the south of the Tsioh-li pagoda there 
is a stone tower, in shape perfectly round, and two cJiang 
high (27 feet). There are many spiritual indications 
{shown by it ) ; so that men, by touching it, can find out 
if they are lucky or unlucky. If they are lucky, then by 
touching it the golden bells will tinkle ; but if unlucky, 
then, though a man should violently push the tower, no 
sound would be given out. Hwei Sang, having travelled 
from his country, and fearing that he might not have a 
fortunate return, paid worship to this sacred tower, and 
sought a sign from it. On this, he did but touch it with 
his finger, and immediately the bells rang out. Obtaining 
this omen, he comforted his heart. And the result proved®® 
the truth of the augury. When Hwei Sang first went 
up to the capital, the Empress had conferred upon him 
a thousand streamers of a hundred feet in length and of 
the five colours, and five hundred variegated silk fnats ?) 
of scented grass. The princes, dukes, and nobility had 
given him two thousand flags. Hwei Sang, in his journey 
from Khotan to Gandhara, — wherever there was a dis- 
position to Buddhism — had freely distributed these in 
charity ; so that when he arrived here, he had only left 
one flag of 100 feet in length, given him by the Empress. 
This he decided to offer as a present to the tower of 
Sivika-raja, whilst Sung-Yun gave two servants to the 
Tsioh-li pagoda in perpetuity, to sweep it and water it. 
Hwei Sang, out of the little travelling funds he had left, 
employed a skilful artist to depict on copj^er the Tsioh-li 
pagoda and also the four principal pagodas of Sakyamuni. 

After this, going north-west seven days’ journey, they 
crossed a great river (Indus), and arrived at the place 
where Tathilgata, when he was Sivika-raja,®* delivered the 

Or, he consoled himself by the Vide Jul., tome ii. p. 137 [infra^ 

thorght that after his undertaking p. 125, n. 20), and Abstract of Four 
he would have a safe return. Lectures, p- 31* 
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dove ; here there is a temple and a tower also. There 
was formerly here a large storehouse of Sivika-rija, which 
was burnt down. The grain which was in it was parched 
with the heat, and is still to be found in the neighbour- 
hood (of tlie ruins). If a man take but a single grain 
of this, he never suffers from fever; the people of the 
country also take it to prevent the power of®^ the sun 
hurting them. 

[The records of Tao-Yuiig say, “ At N a-ka-lo-ho®® there 
is a skull-bone of lluddha, four inches round, of a yel- 
lowish-white colour, hollow underiieatli, (sufficient) to 
receive a man’s finger, shining, and in appearance like a 
wasp-nest.] 

We then visited the Ki-ka-lam'*’ temple. This contains 
the robe (kaslidya) of Buddha in thirteen pieces. In 
measurement this garment is as long as it is broad (or, 
when measured, it is sometimes long and sometimes broad). 
Here also is the staff of Buddha, in length a chang and 
seven-tenths (about i8 feet)^ in a wooden case, which is 
covered with gold leaf. The weight of this staff is very 
uncertain ; sometimes it is so heavy that a hundred men 
cannot raise it, and at other times it is so light that one 
man can lift it. In the city of Na-kie (Nagarah&ra) is a 
tooth of Buddha and also some of his hair, both of which 
are contained in precious caskets; morning and evening 
religious offerings are made to them. 

We next arrive at the cave of Gopala,’'* where is the 
shadow of Buddha. Entering the mountain cavern fifteen 
feet, and looking for a long time (or, at a long distance) 
at the western*’® side of it opposite the door, then at length 
the figure, 'rfitlr its characteristic marks, appears; on 
going nearer to look at it, it gradually grows fainter 

Or, to enable them to bear the '* The text is here, as in v.aiious 
powe&of the sun. other parte, corrupt. I have substi- 

66 ^jigjirahara. tuted jn) for /o in Oopala i anti kuJi 

The Kh.akkhar.ain Temple, or for /u/i, i.e., “ cave " fur ‘deer.” 
the Temple of the Keligious Staff The text ha.s s.: (four) for it 

(vide Fa-hian, cap. xiii.) (weat). 
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Records of ihe Western World ' {compiled during) the Great T’ang* 
dynasty (K.X). 618-907); translated by Imperial command by 
1 1 men I siang^ a Doctor of the three Pitakas, and edited by 
Picn A'/, a Shaman of the Ta-tiuhg-chi Temfle. 


I'RKFACE.^ 

When of yore the precious hair-circle^ slied forth its flood 
of li''lit, the sweet dew was poured upon -the fireat thou- 
sand {worlds),^ the gulden mirror’’ displayed its brightness, 
and a fragrant wind was spread over the earth; tlien it 
was known tliat lie had appeared in the three worlds * 


* The “Western W<»rl«I.” This 
expression denotes p-enerally the 
countries w«’«t of China Mr. 
Mayers, in his note on Chani^ K'h'n 
(ItcfuUrs Manwtl, No. i8), confines 
the mcaninj; to Turki'^toi. 

* That 18, during the reign of 
T’ai Tsung (Chfing Kwan) of the 
Croat T’ang dynasty, A.!). 6j6. 

^ Hinon Tsiang : in spelling Chi- 
nof-o names, the method of Dr, Wells 
Williams in his Tonic Dic ionory has 
been generally followed. See notf; jo, 

* This preface was written by 
Chang Yueh, who flourished as 
minister of state under T’ang Huan 
Tsung (a-D, 713 -7^6) He is called 
Tchang'choue by Stan. Julien. It 
is written in the u'‘u.'il ornate* 
style of such compositions. 1 have 
mostly followed Julien'a rendering 

VOL, I. 


and rof«‘r the rearier to his explana* 
tory notes for fuller infoririation. 

* This phrase designates one of 

the thirty-two marks 'viz. the *?»•»«) 
which characD-rise a great man, and 
which were recognised on the Bud- 
dha. Sec Bumouf, Ijotondpln Bonne 
lAfi, pp. 30, 543, 553, and 616 ; /»- 
tro(t Budflh. (2d ed.), p. 308 ; Foii- 
canx, I'iMara, p. 2S6 ; R al, 

Fo ■ ifho' hint/ ‘Uan -tiny, I. i 83, 84, 
1 14, Ac. ; Hodgson, K$my$ (Seram- 
|v»re edit.), p. 129, orfl^nd *874) 
pt. i. p. 90; Hardy, Manual of 
Bu^idhitm (2d p. 150, Ac. 

* Julien explains this as “the 
great chilioco>»m,'‘ and refers to 
liemusat, Mdfinfj. Pttnt,, p. 0;, 

^ The ni'fon. 

* Buddha hasl appeared in ^he 
world of defeires {^Kdmadkdtu)^ the 

A 
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who is rightly named the lord of the earth. His bright- 
ness, indeed, dwells in the four limits {of the universe), but 
his sublime model was fixed in the middle of the world. 
Whereupon, as the sun of wisdom declined, the shadow of 
his doctrine spread to the East, the grand rules of the 
emperor ® diffused themselves afar, and his imposing laws 
reached to the extremities of the West. 

There was in the temple of “ great benevolence ” a 
doctor of the three Fit akas called Hiuen Tsiang.^® His 
common name was Chin-shi. His ancestors came from 
Ing-chuen;ii the emperor Hien^^ held the sceptre; 
reigning at Hwa-chau,** he opened the source. The 
great Shun entertained the messengers as he laid on 
Li-shani'‘ the foundation of his renown. The three 
venerable ones distinguished themselves during the years 
of Ki.^^ The six extraordinary (events) shone during the 
Han period. In penning odes there was one wlio equalled 
the clear moon ; in wandering by tlie way there was one 
who resembled the brilliant stars — {his illustrious ancestors) 
like fishes in the lake, or as birds assembled before the 
wind, by their choice services in the M'orld served to pro- 
duce as tlieir result an illustrious descendant. 

The muster of the law under tliese fortunate influences 
tame into the world. In him wore joined sweetness and 
virtue. These roots, combined and deeply planted, pro- 
duced their fruits rapidly. The source of his wisdom 
{reason) was deep, and wonderfully it increased. At his 
opening life he was rosy as the evening vapours and 

world of forms { RUpadhdtu), the and the name is also represented by 
world without forms {ArUpadkatu) . Hhuen-GhwS.hg. 

— Julien. But here it simply means Yu-cheu in the province of 

“in the world.” Honan. — Jul. 

^ The emperor T’ai-tsung of the Tliat is, Hwang Ti (b.c. 2697), 

T’ang dynasty (a.d. 627-649). otherwise called Hien-yuen*&hi, 

I adopt this mode of spelling Hwa-chau was an island of the 

for reasons stated in the introduc- kingdom of Hwa-siu, where Fo-hi 
tioii. He is generally known from fixed his court. — Jul. 

Julien’s French version as “Hiouen For Shun and Li-shan consult 

Thsang.” Mr. Mayers {Reader 9 Mayers under (op. at. No. 617). 
AlaTxml^ p. 290) calls him Huan /.c., under the reign of the Chau, 

Chwan ; Mr. Wylie, Yu^n-Chwang ; whose family name was K’i — JuL 
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{round) as the rising moon. As a boy {collecting -sand age) 
he was sweet as the odour of cinnamon or tlie vanilla tree. 
When he grew up he thoroughly mastered the Fayi and 
Su;'^^ the nine borders were filled with (fiore) his renown, 
the five prefectures (or palaces) together resounded his praise. 

At early dawn he studied the true and the false, and 
through the night shone forth his goodness ; the mirror of 
his wisdom, fixed on the true receptacle, remained station- 
ary. He considered the limits of life, and was perman- 
ently at rest {in the persuasion that) the vermilion ribbon 
and the violet silken tassels are the pleasing bonds that 
keep one attached to the world ; but the precious car and 
the red pillow, these are the means of crossing the ford 
and escaping the world. Wherefore he put away from 
him the pleasures of sense, and spoke of finding refuge in 
some hermit retreat. His noble brother Chang-tsi was 
a master of the law, a pillar and support of the school of 
Buddha. He was as a dragon or an elephant {or a dragon- 
elephant) in his own generation, and, as a falcon or a 
crane, he mounted above those to come. In the court 
and the wilderness was his fame exalted; within and 
without was his renown spread. Being deeply aftectiou- 
ate, they loved one another, and so fulfilled the harmony 
of mutual relationship {parentage). The master of the 
law was diligent in his labour as a student ; he lost not 
a moment of time, and by his studies he rendered his 
teachers illustrious, and was an ornament to his place of 
study. His virtuous qualities -were rightly balanced, and 
he caused the perfume of his fame to extend through the 
home of his adoption. Whip raised, he travelled on his 
even way ; he mastered the nine divisions of the books, 
and swallowed {the lake) Mong;i® he worked his 
paddles across the dark ford ; he gave his attention to 

That is, the books of the legen- a jmssage in the Shi A 7 «y. — JuL 
dary period of Chinese history, from p. lii. 

2852 B.C. to 2697 B.o. To swallow the lake Mong is a 

Or the nine idands {Khiu-kaO’ metaphorical way of saying he'had 
tsai'in), concerning which there is acquired a vast erudition. 
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(looked down upon) the four Vidas, whilst findincr Pu 
small.’® 

From this time he travelled forth and frequented places 
of discussion, and so passed many years, his merit com- 
pleted, even as his ability was perfected. Eeaching back 
to the beginning, when the sun and moon first lit up with 
their brightness the spiritually (created) world, or, as 
Tseu-yun, with his kerchief suspended at his girdle, 
startled into life (developed) his spiritual powers, so in his 
case the golden writing gradually unfolded itself. He waited 
for the autumn car, yet hastened as the clouds; he moved 
the handle of jade for a moment, and the mist-crowds 
were dispersed as the heaped-up waves. As the occasion 
required, he could use the force of the flying discus or un- 
derstand the delicate sounds of the lute used in worship.** 

With all the fame of these acquirements, he yet em- 
barked in the boat of humility and departed alone. In 
the land of Hwan-yuen he first broke down the boasting 
of the iron-clad stomach;** in the village of Ping-lo in a 
moment he exhibited the wonder of the floating wood.** 
Men near and afar beheld him with admiration as they 
said one to another, “ Long ago we heard of the eight 
dragons of the family of Sun, but now we see the double 
wonder (ke) of the gate of Chin. Wonderful are the 
men of Ju and Ing.”*^ This is true indeed ! The master 


To find “ Lu small ” is an allu- 
sion to a passage in Mencius : “ Con- 
fucius mounted on the mountain of 
the East, and found that the king of 
Lu {i.f., his own country) was small.” 
(Jul.) The meaning of the expres- 
sion in the text seems to be that 
Hiuen Tsiang found his own studies 
contracted and small, so he bent 
down his head to examine the Vidas. 

I he fly-flap of the orator has a 
jade handle. 

!So I have ventured to trans- 
late the word pai, although in the 
addenda at the end of Book I. the 
word is considered corrupt. 

1 his probably refers to some 


minor encounter or discussion which 
Hiuen Tsiang had in his own country. 
'J'he expression “iron-clad stomach ” 
refers to the story told of one he 
met with in his travels in India who 
wore an iron c(»rslet lest his learn- 
ing should burst open his body. — *S't- 
yu-kiy book X. fol, 9. 

1 cannot but think this refers 
to the ability of Hiuen Tsiang in hit- 
ting on the solution of a difficult 
question, as the blind tortoise with 
difficulty finds the hole in a floating 
piece of wood. 

The rivera Ju and Ing are in the 
province of Honan. The saying in the 
text is quoted from a letter addressed 
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of the law, from his early days till he grew up, pondered 
in heart the mysterious principles {of religion). His fame 
spread wide among eminent men. 

At this time the schools were mutually contentious ; 
tliey hastened to grasp the end without regarding the 
beginning; they seized the flower and rejected the reality; 
so there followed the contradictory teaching of the North 
and South, and the confused sounds of “ Yes ” and “ No,” 
perpetual words ! On this he was afflicted at heai t, and 
fearing lest he should be unable to find out completely the 
errors of translations, he purposed to examine thoroughly 
the literature of the •perfume elephantf and to copy 
tliroughout the list of the dragon palace.-® 

With a virtue of unequalled character, and at a time 
favourable in its indications, he took his staff, dusted his 
clothes, and set off for distant regions. On this he left 
behind him the dark waters of the Pa river he bent his 
gaze forwards ; he then advanced right on to the T’sung- 
liiig mountains. In following the courses of rivers and 
crossing the plains he encountered constant dangers. Com- 
paied with him Po-wang ^ went but a little way, and the 
journey of Fa-hien^^' was short indeed. In all the dis- 
tricts through which he journeyed he learnt thoroughly 
the dialects ; he investigated throughout the deep secrets 
{of religion) and penetrated to the very source of the 
.stream. Thus he was able to correct the books and trans- 

by Siun-yu to the emperor during The celebrated general Chang 

tlie eastern Han dynasty. — Jul. K’ien,wholived inthesecondeentury 

If we may venture to give a B.C., was the first Chinese who pene- 
meaning to this expression, the trated to the extreme regions of the 
“perfume elephant” {Oandhaha^tt), west, In BO. 122 he was sent to 
which so frequently o<. urs in Bud* neg<»tiate treaties with the kingdom 
dhist books, it may refer to the soli- of Si-yu, the present Turkistan “ 
t.iry elephant (bull elephant) when in (Mayera). He was ennobled as the 
rut. A perfume then flows from his Manjuis Po-Wang. "Beal, Travels of 
ears. The word is also applied to an Fah-kinn, &c , pp. xvii, xviii ; Pau- 
elephant of the very best class. thier, Jour. Asiat., ser. iii. 1839, p. 

The b<wk8 carried (as the fable . 260 ; Julien, Jour. Asiat., ser. iv. 
says) to the palace of the Nagas to tom. x. (1847), or Ind. Ant., voL lx. 
be kept in safety. pp. 14, 15- 

^ It rises in the Lan-thien dis- ^ The well-known Chinese Bud- 
trict of the department of Si*’gan-fu dhist traveller, a.d. 3.^9-414. 
in the province of Sben-si. — Jul. 
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cend {the writers of) India. The texts being transcribed 
on palm leaves, he then returned to China. 

The Emperor T’ai Tsung, surnamed Wen-wang-ti, who 
held the golden wheel and was seated royally on the 
throne, waited with impatience for that eminent man. He 
summoned him tlierefore to the green enclosure, and, 
impre.ssed by his past acquirements, he knelt before him 
in the yellow palace. With his hand he wrote proclama- 
tions full of affectionate sentiments ; the officers of the 
interior attended him constantly; condescending to ex- 
hibit his illustrious thoughts, he wrote a preface to the 
sacred doctrine of the Tripitaka, consisting of 780 words. 
The present emperor (Kao Tsung) had composed in the 
spring pavilion a sacred record consisting of 579 words, 
in which he sounded to the bottom the stream of deep 
mystery and expressed himself in lofty utterances. But 
now, if he {Hiuen Tdang) had not displayed his wisdom in 
the wood of the cock,** nor scattered his brightness on the 
peak of the vulture,** how could he {the emperor) have 
been able to abase his sacred composition in the praise of 
the ornament of his time? 

In virtue of a royal mandate, he {Hiuen Tsianq) trans- 
lated 657 works from the original Sanskrit {Fan). Having 
thoroughly examined the different manners of distant 
countries, the diverse customs of separate people, the 
various products of the soil and the class divisions of the 
people, the regions where the royal calendar is received** 
and where the sounds of moral instruction have come, he 
has composed in twelve books the Ta-t’ ang-si-yu-hi. Herein 
he has collected and written down the most secret prin- 
ciples of the religion of Buddha, couched in language 
plain and precise. It may be said, indeed, of him, that 
his works perish not. 

The (Treen enclosure surround- ® The royal calendar is the work 
ing the imperial seat or throne. distributed annually throughout the 

The Kukkuta mnghdrdma near empire, containing all information 
PSfna. as to the seasons, &c. — Jul. 

The Vulture Peak ( GrldhrakSt 
parvata), near Rajagfiha. 
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BOOK L 

GIVING AN ACCOUNT OF THIRTY-FOUR COUNTRIES. 

(l) 0 -ki-nij- (2) K'iu-chi ; (3) Poh-luh-kia; (4) Nu-chUi-kim ; (5) 
Ghe-shi ; (6) Fei-hun ; (7) Su-tu-li-sse-na ; (8) Sd-mo-kieny (9) 
Mi-mo-kiay (10) K’ie-po-ta-na ; (ii) ICivh-shwancj-ni-kia ; (12) 
Ta-miy (13) Ho-han; (14) Pa-Iiny (15) Fa-ti; (16) Ho-li-tih-mi- 
kiay (17) Ki-shu-ang-na ; (18) Ch'i-ngoh-t/en-na ; (19) Hvmh- 
lo-mo ; (20) Su-man ; (21) Kio-ho-yen-na y (22) Hu-sha ; (23) 
Kho-to-lo y (24) Kiu-mi-to ; (2^) Po-kia-lang y {26) Hi-lu-sih-min- 
kieny (2'y) Ho-lin ; (28) Po-Ao; (2g) Jui-mo-to ; (30) / 7 u-sAi- 
Aieny (31) Ta-la-kieny (32) Kie-ehi; (33) Fan-ym-nay (34) 
Kia-pi-ski. 


INTRODUCTION.! 

If we examine in succession the rules of the emperors,* 
or look into the records of the monarchs,® when P’au I* 
began to adjust matters® and Hien-yueii® began to let 


^ The beginning of this Book con- 
sists of an introduction, written by 
Chang Yueh, the author of the pre- 
face. -^ul. 

‘ That is, of the “three sove- 
reigns” called (by some) Fuh-hi. 
Shen-nung, and Hwang-ti ; others 
substitute Chuh Yung for Hws-g- 
ti. — Mayers, op. cit, p. 367 n. 

® That is, the five kings (Ti) who 
followed Hwang-ti. Tlie records of 
these kings and monarchs are, of 
course, mostly apocryphal. 

* Fau I is the same as Fuh-hi or 
T’ai Hao ; the name is interpreted 
as “ the slaughterer of beasts.” — 
Mayers. 

® To “ adjust matters,” so it seems 
the expression chuh chan must be 


interpreted. The symbol chan oc- 
cupies the place of the East in 
Wan’s arrangement of the Tri- 
grams, and symbolises “movement.” 
It is also used for “ wood," be- 
cause, as some say, “the East sym- 
bolises spring, when the growth of 
vegetation begins. ” Others say that 
the symbol wood ” as the analogue 
of chan is a misprint for yi, signify- 
ing increase (vid. Legg^, Yt Kin(j, 
p. 248). But in any case, in the 
text the idea is of “movement to- 
wards order.” Fuh-hi, like his sis- 
ter Nu-kwa, is said to have reigned 
“under wood,” 

® Hien Yuen is the same as 
Hwang-ti ; it is the name of the 
hill near which the emperor dwelt. 
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fall his robes/ we see how they administered the affairs, 
and first divided the limits of the empire * 

When T’ang(-ti) Yao® received the call of heaven (to 
rule), his glory reached to the four quarters ; when Yu(-ti) 
Shun had received his map of the earth, his virtue flowed 
throughout tlie nine provinces. From that time there 
have come down clear records, annals of events ; though 
distant, we may hear tlie previous doings (of eminent men), 
or gather their words from the records of their disciples 
How much rather when we live under a renowned govern- 
ment, and depend on those without partial aims.’® How 
then our great T’ang emperor (or dynasty), conformed in 
the highest degree to the heavenly pattern,’® now holds 
the reins of government, and unites in one the six parts 
of the world, and is gloriously established. Like a fourth 
august monarch, he illustriously administers the empire. 
His mysterious controlling power flows alar ; his auspicious 
influence (fame or instnictioTi) widely extends : like the 
heaven and the eartlt, lie covers and sustains (his subjects), 
or like the resounding wind or the fertilising rain. The 
eastern barbarians bring him tribute;’^ the western fron- 
tiers are brought to submission. He has secured and 
hands down the succession, appeasing tumult, restoring 
order.’® He certainly surpasses the previous kings ; he 

^ Hwang-ti, among other things, sion derived from “ the map of the 
“regulated costume.” It is pro- empire into provinces,” by Hwang- 
bably to this the text refers. tt 

** Hwang-ti “mapped out his em- I have po translated this pas- 

pireinprovmces,anddivided the land sage, although Julien takes the op- 
into regular portions.” — Mayers. posite sense. I suppose hung te 

^ The great emperor Yao, with mean “clear” or “ plain.” 
his successor Shun, stand at the “Without partial ren- 

dawn of Chinese history. His date dered by Julien “qui pratique le 
i3 2356B.c. He was called the Mar- non-a^tV.” The expression uou- 
(juis or Lord (huu) of T’ang, because wci generally means “ absence of 
he moved from the principality of self” or “selfish aims.” 

T’ao to the region of T’ang. Julien renders this ^*gouveinu 

That is. Shun, of the family of a Vinstar du del,** which no doubt 
Yeou-yu : he succeeded Yao, by is the meaning of the text, 
whom he was adopted after he had Are enrolled a.*< tribute-bearers, 

disinherited his son Ta i Chu, B.c. Referring to the troubles of the 

2258. He is said to have received last years of the Sui dynasty, which 
the “map of the earth,” an expi-ea- wa>« followed by the T’ang. — Jul. 
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embraces in himself the virtues of former generations. 
Using the same currency*® (or literature), all acknowledge 
his supreme rule. If his sacred merit be not recorded in 
history, then it is vain to exalt the great {or his greatness) ; 
if it be not to illumine the world, why then shine so 
brilliantly his mighty deeds?** 

Hiuen Tsiang, wherever he bent his steps, has de- 
scribed the character of each country. Althougli he has 
not examined the country or distinguished the customs 
{in every case), he has shown himself trustworthy. *® 
With respect to the emperor who transcends the five and 
surpasses the three, we read how all creatures enjoy his 
benefits, and all who can declare it utter his praises. 
From the royal city throughout the {five) Indies, men 
who inhabit the savage wilds, those whose customs are 
diverse from ours, through the most remote lands, all 
have received the royal calendar, all have accepted the 
imperial instructions ; alike they praise his warlike merit 
and sing of his exalted virtues and his true grace of utter- 
ance. Ihis is the first thing to be declared. In searching 
through previous annals no such thing has been seen or 
heard of. In all the records of biography no such an 
account has been found. It was necessary first to declare 
the benefits arising from the imperial rule; now we pro- 
ceed to narrate facts, which have been gathered either by 
report or sight, as follows: — 

This Sahaloka*® (Soh-ho) world is the three-thousand- 


The symbol wan probably re- 
fers to the literature used alike by 
all the subjects of the Great T’ang 
It can hardly mean that they ail 
spoke the same language. 

'' This at least appears to be the 
meaning of the passage. Jnlien 
translates as follows : “ Si lea effets 
merveilleux de ceite administration 
sublime ii’ctaient point consignes 
dans I’histoire, comment poiirrait-on 
cdlebrer dignement les grandes 
fde rcinpereur)? Si on ne les pub- 
liait par avec eclat, comment pour- 


rait-on mettre en lumi^re un r^gne 
aussi florissant?” 

*** I do not like this translation ; 
I should prefer to suppos-e Chang 
Yueh’s meaning to be that Hiuen 
Tsiang where\er he went exalted 
the name of China {Fnruj Cu ; Furuj 
being the name of Fuh-hi), and that 
he left this impression respecting the 
emperor who transcends the live and 
excels the three, &c. 

The Soh-ho [nr So-ho) wo^ld U 
thus dcfine<l by Jin-Ch’au (Fd-Hai- 
ith-l'u, part i. fol. 2) : “ The region 
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great-thousand system of worlds {chiliocosm),oveT wliich one 
Buddha exercises spiritual authority {converts and controls). 
In the middle of the great chiliocosm, illuminated by one 
sun and moon, are the four continents, 20 in which all the 
Buddhas, lords of the world,^^ appear by apparitional 
hirth,^ and here also die, for the purpose of guiding holy 
men and worldly men. 

The mountain called SumSru stands up in the midst of 
the great sea firmly fixed on a circle of gold, around which 
mountain the sun and moon revolve ; this mountain is 
perfected by {composed of) four precious substances, and is 
the abode of the D^vas.^ Around this are seven moun- 
tain-ranges and seven seas ; between each range a flowing 
sea of the eight peculiar qualities.^^ Outside the seven 

over which Buddha reigns is is the collection of all the worlds of 
called Soh-ho-shi-kiai j the old the great chiliocosm. 
tras change it into Sha-po, i e., sarva. The continents or empires 

It is called in the Sdtras ‘ the patient are the four divisions or quarters of 
land;’ it is surrounded by an iron the world. — Catena of Buddhist 
wall, within which are a thousand Senptures, p. 35. 
in\riad worlds {four empires)'^ It Lords of the world, or honour- 

seems from this that (m ^0^0* able of the age, a title correspond- 

Uast) the Soh-bo world is the same ing to UkantUha, or (in psli) Uha^ 
a.s the “ great chilioco.sm of worlds.” mitho, “ j>rotector or saviour of the 
The subject of the expansion of the world.”- Childers, suh voc. 

Buddhist universe from one world I cauuot think Julien is right 

(/owr mpim) to an infinite number in translating this passage by “y 
of worlds is fully treated by Jin- repandentl’influencedeleursvertus.” 
ch’au in the work above named and The expression ” mu^t 

in the first part of my Catena of refer to the apparitional mode of 
Buddhist Scriptures. There is an birth known as anupapddaka ; and 
expression, “tolerant like the earth,” the body assumed by the Buddhas 
mthei>^a7nma/?ada,vii.95;fromthi3 when thus bom is called 
idea of “patience ” attributed to the kdya. 

earth was probably first derived the ^ The abode of the Bevas, or 
idea of the “patient people or be- rather, “where the Devas wander 
ings” inhabiting the earth; and to and fro and live.” The idea of 
hence the lord of the world is called Sumcru corresponds with Olympus. 
Sahampati, referred fir.st to Maha- On the top of each is placed the 
brahma, afterwards to Buddha, “abodes of the gods.” In the case 
Childers says {Pali Diet, sub voa) : of Suuieru, there are thirty-three 
“ I have never met with Sahaloka or gods or palaces. Buddhist books 
SahalokadhAtii in Pali. ” Dr. Eitel frequently explain this number 
in his Handbook translates a passage thirty-three as referring to the year, 
quoted as if the Saha world were the four scions or quarters, and the 
the capital of the great chiliocosm twenty-eight days of the month, 
(sub voc. AShArt). I should take the ^ For the eight distinctive qnali- 
passage to mean that the Saha world ties, see p. 379- 
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golden mountain-ranges is the salt sea. There are four 
lands (countries or islands, in the salt sea, which 

are inhabited. On the east, (Phrva) vidgha ; on the 
south, Jambudvipa; on the west, G&dhanya; on the 
north, Kurudvipa. 

A golden- wheel monarch rules righteously the four; a 
silver- wheel monarch rules the three (e.xcepting Kuru) ; 
a copper-wheel monarch rules over two (excepting Kuru 
and Gbdhanya) ; and an iron-wheel monarch rules over 
Jambudvipa only. When first a wheel-king^® is established 
in power a great wheel-gem appears floating in space, and 
coming towards him ; its character — whether gold, silver, cop- 
per, or iron — determines the king’s destiny and his name.*' 

In the middle of Jambudvipa there is a lake called 
Anavatapta,*® to the south of the FragrantMountains and 
to the north of the great Snowy Mountains ; it is 800 li and 
more in circuit; its sides are composed of gold, silver, 
lapis-lazuli, and crystal ; golden sands lie at the bottom, 
and its waters are clear as a mirror. The great earth 
Bbdhisattva,® by the power of his vow, transforms himself 
into a NSga-ri,ja and dwells therein; from his dwelling 
the cool waters proceed forth and enrich Jambudvipa 
(Shen-pu-chau).®® 

From the eastern side of the lake, through the mouth 
of a silver ox, flows the Ganges (King-kia)®' river; en- 
circling the lake once, it enters the south-eastern sea. 


AtcAcd-itinp' is a king who holds 
the wheel or discus o( authority or 
power — Chakravartti Rd^a. 

Thatis,as the text says, whether 
he is to rule over four, three, two, or 
one of the divisions of the earth. 

His name (i.e., gold- wheel-king, 
silver- wheel-king, &c. ) is derived from 
this 6rst sign or miraculous event. 

Defined in a note as “ without 
the annoyance of heat,” t.^., cool ; 
on + avatapta. A 8. Res. , vol. vi. p. 488. 

^ I have translated iai-ti-p u-sa 
as *Hhe great earth Bddhisattva,*’ 
although Julien renders it *‘the 
Bddhiaattva of the great universe,” 


because there is such a Bodhisattva, 
viz., Kshitigarbha, who was invoketi 
by Buddha at the time of his temp- 
tation by M 4 ra ; and because I do 
not think that tai H can be rendered 
vniverse. The reference appears to be 
toonoN&ga, viz., Anavatapta Niiga- 
raja. 

** In the Chinese Jambudvipa is 
represented by three symbols, Shen- 
pU’Chau; the last symbol means an 
♦*isle” or “islet, ’ and therefore the 
compound is equivalent to Jambu- 
dvipa. 

The King -Ida or Ganges river 
was anciently written Hang-ho on 
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From the south of the lake, througli a golden elepliant’s 
mouth, proceeds the Sindhu (Sin-to) river; encircling 
the lake once, it flows into the south-western sea. 

From the western side of the lake, from the mouth of a 
horse of lapis-lazuli, proceeds the river Vakshu (Po-tsu),®* 
and encircling the lake once, it falls into the north-western 
sea. From the north .“iide of the lake, through the mouth 
of a crystal lion, proceeds the river Sita (Si-to),** and 
encircling the lake once, it falls into the north-eastern sea. 


River Hang. It was also written 
Ilang kia (Ch, Ed.) 

Sin-to, the Sindhu or Indus ; 
formerly written Sin-t'au (Ch. Ed.) 

^ The Vakshu formerly 

written Poh-cVa) is the Oxus or 
Amu -Daria (Idrisi calls it the 
Wakhsh-ab), which flows from the 
Sartk-kul lake in the Pamir plateau, 
lat. 37® 27' N., long. 73® 40' E., at an 
elevation of about 13,950 feet. It 
is supplied by the melting snows of 
the mountains, which rise some 
3500 feet highe»' along its southern 
shores. It is well called, therefore, 
“the cool lake” (Anavatapta). 
The Oxus issues from the we.'tern 
end of the lake, and after “a course 
of upw'ards of a tlioiisand miles, 
in a direction generally north- we.st, 
it falls into the southern end of the 
lake Aral” (Wood). This lake 
Lieut. Wood intended to call Lake 
Victoria. Its name, Sarik-kul, — 
“ the yellow valley ” — is not recog- 
nised by later travellers, some of 
whom call it Kul-i-Pamir-kulan, 
“ the lake of the Great Pamir.” 
Wood's Oxus, pp. 232, 233, note i ; 
Jour. R. Gtog. Soc., vol. xl. (1870), 
pp. 122, 123, 449, 450, vol xlii. p. 
507, vol. xlvi. pp. 39off., vol. xlvii. 
p. 34, vol. xlviii. p. 221 ; Bretsch- 
neider, Med. Geog., pp. 166 n, 167. 

^ The Sita [Si-to, formerly written 
Si-t'o) is probably the Yarkand river 
(the Zarafshan). This river rises 
(according to Prejevalsky) in the 
Karakorum mountains, at an eleva* 
tionof 18,850 feet (lat. 35*30' N. long. 
77*45' E.) It takes a north and then 


a westerly course, and passing to the 
eastward of Lake Sarik-kul, bends to 
th»^ north and finally to the east. It 
unites with the Kashgar and Khotan 
rivers, and they conjointly form the 
Tarim, which flows on to Lake Lob, 
and is there lost. The Sit& is some- 
times referred to the Jaxartes or the 
Sarik-kul rivert/our. Roy. Ai. Soc., 
X.S., vol. vi. p. 120). In this case 
it is identified with the Sills of the 
ancients (Ukert, Geographie der 
Griecken md Romer. vol. iii. 2, p. 
238). It is probably the Side named 
by Ktesias, — “stagnum in India in 
quo nihil innatet, omnia inergan- 
tur” (Pliny, II. N , lib. xxxi. 2, 18'. 
This agrees with the Chinese ac- 
count that the Yellow River flows 
from the “weak water” [Joshwai)^ 
which is a river “fabled to issue 
from the foot of the Kweu-lun 
mountain." “ It owes its name to 
the jieculiar nature of the water, 
which is incapable of supporting 
even the weight of a feather ” 
(Mayers, sub voc.) This last remark 
agrees curiously with the comment 
on Jdtaka xxi., referred to by Min- 
ayef in his Pali Orammar (p. ix. 
Guyard’s translation), which derives 
the name of SidS, from sad ara, 
adding that “ the water is so subtle 
that the feather of a peacock cannot 
be supported by it, but is swallowed 
up” (Pali, stditij from root sad, “to 
sink”) A river SilS is mentioned 
in the Mahdbkdrata (vi. 6, si. 219), 
north of Meru. Megasthenes men- 
tions both a fountain and river Silas 
which had the same peculiarity. 
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They also say that tlie streams of this river Sita, entering 
the earth, flow out beneath the Tsih®“ rock mountain, and 
give rise to the river of the middle country (China).*® 

At the time when there is no paramount wheel-monarch, 
then the land of Jambudvipa has four rulers.*^ 

On the south “ the lord of elephants ; ” the land here 
is warm and humid, suitable for elephants. 

On the west “ the lord of treasures ; ” the land borders 
on the sea, and abounds in gems. 

On the north “the lord of horses;”^ the country is cold 
and hard, suitable for horses. 

On the east “ the lord of men ; ” the climate is soft and 


Conf. Schwanbeck, Megailhcnci., pp. 
37, 88, 109; Ind, Ant., voL vi. pp. 
121, 130, vol, V. pp 88, 334,vol. x.pp. 
3J3> 3195 Diodorus, lib. ii. 37; 
Arrian, c. vi , 2 j Strabo, lib. 

xv.c.i, 38; Boissonade, jinked. (?rac., 
vol. i. p. 419 ; Antigonus, Mirab., c. 
161 ; Isidorus Hisp., Origg.t xiil 13 ; 
Lassen, ZeiUschriftf. Kuride des Mor- 
genl.f vol. ii. p 63, and /nd. Alto'th. 
(2d edit.', vol. i p. 1017, vol. iL p. 657; 
Asiat. vol. viii. pp. 313, 322, 
327 j Humboldt, Asie Cent.^ tom. ii. 
pp. 404-412 ; Jour,KGeog.Soc.t\o\. 
xxxviii p. 435, vol. xlii, pp. 490, 

503 n. 

The Tsih rock, or the mountain 
of “piled up stones ” {tHh-skih-shan). 
This mountain is placed in my na- 
tive map close to the “blue sea,” in 
the “blue sea” district (the region 
of Koko-nor). It may probably 
correspond with the Khadatn-bulak 
(rock fountain) or the Tsaghan Ashi- 
bantu [white rock) in Prejevalsky’s 
map. Both of these are spurs of 
the Altyn-TAgh range of moun- 
tains. Dr. Eitel, in his Handbook 
(sub voc. .S'fid), says that “ the 
eastern outflux of the Anavatapta 
lake . . . loses itself in the earth, but 
reappears again on the Asmakuta 
mountains, as the source of the river 
Hoangho ” Here, I assume, the 
A^makuta mountains correspond 
with the Tiih-kiiih ihan of the text 


The “Kiver of China” is the 
Yellow River. Concerning its source 
consult Baron Richthofen's remarks 
on Prejeval.sky’s Lob Nor (p. 137, 
seq.) The old Chint-B'e ojonion was 
that the source of the river was from 
the Milky Way — 'rhi-ho) Mayers, p. 
31 1). It was found afterwards that 
the source was in the biing-s^fh-kait 
t.e., the “starry sea,” which is 
marked on the Chinese map, and is 
probably the .same as the Oring-nor. 

This clause might also be ren- 
dered “ when there is no wheel-king 
allotted to rule over Jambudvipa, 
then the earth (w divided between) 
four lords.” 

Gajapati, a name given to 
kings ; also the name of an old king 
of the south of Jambudvipa (Monier 
Williams, Dirt, sub voc. ) Abu 
Zaid al Hassan says this was the 
title given by the Chinese to the 
“king of the Indies ” (Renaudot, Mo- 
hamm. Trav. (Eng. edit , 1733), p. 53. 

® Chattrapati or Chattrapa, “ lord 
of the umbrella,” a title of an an- 
cient king in Jambudvipa Whence 
isiirap). Jnlien, p. Ixxv. n ; Monier 
Williams, mb roc. 

Asvapati (Jul. ) I have trans- 
lated king by “hard.” Jiilien has 
omitted it. 

•** Narapati, one of the four 
mythical kingsof Jainbu<lvipa(Mon. 
Williams, sub voc.) It wa.-< osaumed 
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agreeable {exhilarating), and therefore*^ there are many 
men. 

In the country of " the lord of elephants ” the people 
are quick and enthusiastic, and entirely given to learning. 
They cultivate especially magical arts. They wear a robe^ 
thrown across tliem, with their right shoulder bare ; their 
hair is done up in a ball on the top, and left undressed on 
the four sides. Their various tribes occupy different 
towns ; their houses are built stage over stage. 

In the country of “ the lord of treasures ” the people 
have no politeness or justice. They accumulate wealth. 
Their dress is short, with a left skirt.^ They cut their 
hair and cultivate their moustache. They dwell ir;^ walled 
towns and are eager in profiting by trade. 

The people of the country of “ the lord of horses ” are 
naturally {t’ien tsz) wild and fierce. They are cruel in 
disposition; they slaughter {animals)^ and live under 
large felt tents ; they divide like birds {going here and 
there) attending, their flocks. 

The land of “ the lord of men ” is distinguished for the 
wisdom and virtue and justice of tlie people. Tliey wear 
a head-covering and a girdle; the end of their dress 


the tly nasty ruling atVijayanagara by 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries. The Arab travellers of the 
ninth century say the Chinese gave 
this title to the emperor of China, 
and also to “ the king of Greece ” 
(Renaudot, ii. 8 ., p. 53). Ctunpare 
the Homeric epithet, cwdpiap, 

I have taken the “ therefore” 
to be part of this sentence, not of the 
next 

^ This seems to me to be the 
meaning — “they wear a cross-scarf,” 
Julien translates, they wear a bon- 
net, “pose en travera.” 

This passage seems to mean that 
their clothes, which are cut short, 
overlap to the left-- literally, “short, 
fashion, left, overlapping” {jhiy the 
place where garments overlap.— 
Medhiirst, Ch. Dict.y sub voc.) 


So I take it. The expression 
sha lah means “to slaughter.” I do 
not understand Julien’s “ et tuent 
leurs seniblables.” There is a pas- 
sage, however, quoted by Hr. Bret- 
schneider {Notices of the Mediceval 
Geofjmphy, etc., of Western Asia, p. 
1 14), from Rubruquis, which alludes 
to a custom among the Tibetans 
corresponding to that in Julien’s 
translation — “post hos sunt Tebet, 
homines solentes comedere parentes 
SU 03 defunctus.” But, which is 
not the case in the text, the bar- 
barians are made to slay their kin 
in order to eat them. Conf. Rei- 
naud, RclaLj tom. i. p. 52; Renau- 
dot, Mohavn. Trav. {Eng. ed., I 733 )» 
PP- 33 » 46, and Remarks, p. 53 ; 
Rennie, Pelciny, vol. ii. p. 244 ; Yule’s 
Marco Polo, voL i. pp. 292, 302. 
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{girdle) hangs to the right. They have carriages and robes 
according to rank ; ^ they cling to the soil and hardly 
ever change tljeir abode ; they are very earnest in work, 
and divided into classes. 

With respect to the people belonging to these three 
rulers, the eastern region is considered the best ; the doors 
of their dwellings open towards the east, and when the 
sun rises in the morning they turn towards it and salute 
it. In this country the south side is considered the most 
honourable. Such are the leading characteristics in re- 
spect of manners and customs relating to these regions. 

But with regard to the rules of politeness observed 
between the prince and his subjects, between superiors 
and inferiors, and with respect to laws and literature, the 
land of “ the lord of men ” is greatly in advance. The 
country of “ the lord of elephants ” is distinguished for 
rules which relate to purifying the heart and release from 
the ties of life and death ; this is its leading excellency. 
With these things the sacred books and the royal decrees 
are occupied. Hearing the reports of the native races 
and diligently searching out things old and new, and exa- 
mining those things which came before his eyes and ears, 
it is thus he {i.e., Hiuen Tsiang) obtained information. 

How Buddha having been born in tlie western region 
and his religion having spread eastwards, the sounds of the 
words translated have been often mistaken, the phrases of 
the different regions have been misunderstood on account 
of the wrong sounds, and thus the sense has been lost. 
The words being wrong, the idea has been perverted. 
Therefore, as it is said, “it is indispensable to have the right 
names, in order that there be no mistakes.” 

Now, men differ according to the firmness or weakness 
of their nature, and so the words and the sounds {of their 
languages) are unlike. This may be the result either of 


^ Literally, carriages and robes possess) carriages and robes, and 
have order or rank. It might also, schools ” 
witboot violence, be translated “^they 
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climate or usage. The produce of the soil differs in the 
same way, according to the mountains and valleys. With 
respect to the difference in maimers and customs, and 
also as to the character of the peojile in the country of 
“the lord of men,” the annals sufficiently explain this. 
In the country of “ the lord of horses ” and of “ the lord 
of treasures” the (local) records and the proclamations 
explain the customs faithfully, so that a brief account can 
be given of them. 

In the country of “the lord of elephants” the previous 
history of the people is little known. The country is said 
to be in general wet and warm, and it is also said that 
the people are virtuous and benevolent. With respect to 
the history of the country, so far as it has been preserved, 
we cannot cite it in detail ; whether it be that the roads are 
difficult of access, or on account of the revolutions which 
have occurred, such is the case. In this way we see at least 
that the people only await instruction to be brought to 
submission, and when they have received benefit they will 
enjoy the blessing of civilization (pay homoge). How 
difficult to recount the list of those who, coining from far, 
after encountering the greatest perils (difficulties), knock at 
the gem-gate*^ with the choice tribute of their country 
and pay their reverence to the emperor Wherefore, after 
he (Hiuen Tsiang) had travelled afar in search of the law, 
in his moments of leisure he has preserved these records 
of the character of the lands (visited). After leaving the 
black ridge, the manners of the people are savage (harharom). 
Although the barbarous tribes are intermixed one with 
the other, yet the different races are distinguishable, and 
their territories have well-defined boundaries. Generally 
speaking, as the land suits,^ they build walled towns and 
devote themselves to agriculture and raising cattle. They 

The jrem-jaie, I should think, is * Julicn trandates this “gene- 
the Yt(k-mun, the western frontier rally speaking they are seden- 
of the empire, not the gate of the tary.” 
emperor 8 palace. 
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naturally hoard wealth and hold virtue and justice in 
liglit esteem. They have no marriage decorum, and no 
distinction of high or low. The women say, “I consent 
to use you as a husband and live in submission, (awrf 
that is all).” When dead, they burn the body, and there 
is no determined period for mourning. They scar their 
faces and cut their ears. Tliey crop their hair and tear 
their clothes.®* They slay their herds and offer them in 
sacrifice to the manes of the dead. When rejoicing, they 
wear white garments; when in mourning, they clothe them- 
selves in black. Thus we have described briefly points of 
agreement in the manners and customs of these people. 
The differences of administration depend on tlie different 
countries. Witli respect to the customs of India, they 
are contained in the following records. 


Leaving the old country of Kau-chang,®* from this neigh- 
bourhood there begins what is called the ’0-ki-ni country. 


’ 0 -KI-NI. 

{Anciently called Wu-kiy^ 

The kingdom of ’ 0 -ki-ni (Akni or Agni) is about 500 li 
from east to west, and about 400 li from north to south. 


^ This sentence appears to alhule 
to the custom of polyandry, or rather 
to the custom of the province of 
Kamui (Yule’s Marco bk. i. ch. 
xli. vol. i. pp. 212,214). It amounts 
to this : the woman says, “ I consent 
whilst using you as a husband to 
submit,” or “I consent to use you 
as a husband whilst dwelling under 
the roof.” Julien translates it ; “ Ce 
sont les paroles des femmes qu’on 
suit ; les homines sont places an* 
dessus d’elles.” 

^ They do all this whfr-n bereaved, 
that is, of their relati*es, and wht-n 
they mourn. 

licaving the ancient land of 
Kau-chang, i.c , the land which had 
long been occupied by the Uigurs or 
VOL, L 


TuVks. The route of Hiuen Tsiang 
up to this point is detailed in his 
life. Leaving Liang -ebau (a pre- 
fecture in Kansuh), he proceeded to 
Kwa-chau; he then crossed the 
Hiilu river (Bulunghir) and ad- 
vanced northward and westward 
through the desert. Having passed 
Haiiii and Pidshan, keeping west- 
ward, he comes to Turfan, the capi- 
tal of the Uigur country. He then 
advances to ’0-ki-ni. 

^ ’ 0 -ki-ni. This may otherwise 
be written Ifu-H. .Tulien writes 
Ycn-IL The symbol uu is said 
stmietiines to have the sound yen. 
Thi.s country corresponds to K arshar, 
or Kara-shahr, near the lake Tenghia 
(Bagarash). 


B 
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The chief town of the realm is in circuit 6 or 7 li. On all 
sides it is girt with hills. The roads are precipitous and 
easy of defence. Numerous streams unite, and are led®* 
in channels to irrigate the fields. The soil is suitable for 
red millet, winter wheat, scented dates, grapes, pears, and 
plums, and other fruits. The air is soft and agreeable; 
the manners of the people are sincere and upright. The 
written character is, with few differences, like that of India. 
The clothing (of the people) is of cotton or wool. They go 
with shorn locks and without head-dress. In commerce 
they use gold coins, silver coins, and little copper coins. 
The king is a native of the country ; he is brave, but little 
attentive to (military) plans, yet he loves to speak of his 
own conquests. This country has no annals. The laws are 
not settled. There are some ten or more Sanghdr&mas with 
two thousand priests or so, belonging to the Little Vehicle, 
of the school of the Sarv&stiv&das (Shw’o-yih-tsai-yu-po). 
The doctrine of the SHtras and the requirements of the 
Vinaya are in agreement with those of India, and the books 
from which they study are the same. The professors of re- 
ligion read their books and observe the rules and regulations 
with purity and strictness. They only eat the three pure ali- 
ments, and observe the method known as the“graduar’one.®* 
Going south-west from this country 200 li or so, sur- 
mounting a small mountain range and crossing two large 
rivers, passing westwards through a level valley some 700 
li or so, we come to the country of K’iu-chi*® [anciently 
written Kuei-tzu]. 


^ Tai yin, to carry off or lead here 
and there. The text means they lead 
the water in channels from reservoirs. 

The transition doctrine between 
the Little and Great Vehicle. . 

The route here described to 
Kuche would agree tolerably well 
with that laid down on Prejevalsky’s 
map, viz., 200 li south-west to Korla, 
passing two rivers (for the Balgaktai- 
gol and the Kaidu-gol, after ’initing, 


appear to bifurcate before reaching 
Karashahr), crossing a spur of the 
Kurugh-tagh range, and then keep- 
ing westward for about 150 miles 
across a level valley-plain to Ku- 
chiU See Bretschneider, Not. Med. 

149. I inayobserve that the 
pronunciation of Iciu in K’iu-chi is 
determined in a note, as ec^uai to 
k{u) and (u7)uA, that is kuh. 
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Kingdom of K’iu-chi (KuchA). 


The country of K’iu-chi is from east to west some 
thousand li or so ; from north to south about 600 li. The 
capital of the realm is from 17 to 18 li in circuit. The 
soil is suitable for rice and corn, also (a kind of rice called) 
keng-t’ao it produces grapes,®^ pomegranates, and nu- 
merous species of plums, pears, peaches, and almonds, also 
grow here. The ground is rich in minerals — gold, copper, 
iron, and lead, and tin.®* The air is soft, and the manners 
of the people honest. The style of writing (literature) is 
Indian, with some differences. They excel other countries 
in their skill in playing on the lute and pipe. They clothe 
themselves with ornamental garments of silk and em- 
broidery.®* They cut their hair and wear a flowing cover- 
ing {over their heads). In commerce they use gold, silver, 
and copper coins. The king is of the K’iu-chi race ; his 
wisdom being small, he is ruled by a powerful minister. 
Tile children born of common parents have their heads 
flattened by the pressure of a wooden board.®* 

There are about one hundred convents {sanghdrdmas) in 
this country, with five thousand and more disciples. These 
belong to the Little Vehicle of the school of the Sarv^ti- 
vadas (Shwo-yih-tsai-yu-po). Their doctrine {teaching of 
SvUras) and their rules of discipline {principles of the 
Vinaya) are like those of India, and those who read them 
use the same {originals). They especially hold to the 


A rice which is not glutinous 
(Jul.), i.e.f common rice. 

The grape in Chinese is pit- 
tau; this is one of the products 
which the earth is said to have pro- 
duced naturally, and on which men 
{allfiesh) fed for a period ; those who 
took little retaining their whiteness 
of colour, those who ate greedily 
turning dark-coloured. (See in the 
Chu7yj-hu-mo-hO'ti‘king, k. i. fol. 3 ). 
The similarity between this word 
pfUr-taHv, and the Greek /36rpi/s has 


been pointed out by Mr. Kings 
milk 

The mistake in the text of ming 
for yuen is pointed out by M. Juliea. 

Thesymbol sometimes means 
“embroidered work done hy punc- 
turing leather” — Medhurt-t. This 
seems more applicable to th*. passage 
than the other meaning of feU or 
coarsc-vcoU. 

This is a well-known custom 
among some tribes of North Amen* 
can Indiana. 
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customs of the “gradual doctrine,” and partake only of 
the three pure kinds of food. They live purely, and pro- 
voke others (by their conduct) to a religious life. 

To the north of a city on the eastern borders of the 
country, in front of a DSva temple, there is a great dragon- 
lake. The dragons, changing their form, couple with 
mares. The offspring is a wild species of horse (drayon- 
horse), difficult to tame and of a fierce nature. The breed 
of these dragon-horses became docile. This country con- 
sequently became famous for its many excellent horses. 
Former records (of this country) say : “ In late times there 
was a king called ‘ Gold Flower,’ who exhibited rare intelli- 
gence in the doctrines (of religion). He was able to yoke 
the dragons to his chariot. When the king wished to dis- 
appear, he touched the ears of the dragons with his whip, 
and forthwith he became invisible.” 

From very early time till now there have been no wells 
in the town, so that the inhabitants have been accustomed 
to get water from the dragon lake. On these occasions 
the dragons, changing themselves into the likeness of men, 
had intercourse witli the women. Their children, when born, 
were powerful and courageous, and swift of foot as the horse. 
Thus gradually corrupting themselves, the men all became 
of the dragon breed, and relying on their strength, they be- 
came rebellious and disobedient to the royal authority. Then 
the king, forming an alliance with the Tuh-kiueh(Turks),®“ 
massacred the men of the city; young and old, all were 


The word for “excellent” in 
the original is shen. There is a good 
deal said about these horses (called 
shen) in the account of the earl}' in- 
tercourse of China with Turkestan 
(nrc 105 B.C.) See a paper bv Mr 
Kiug«mill in the J. R. A. S., N.S., 
vol. xiv. p. 99 n Compare Marco 
Polo, bk. i. cap. 2, ** excellent horses 
known as Turquans.” &c. ; also 
Yule’s note 2, and what is said about 
the white mares. — Ynle’s Marco Poloy 
vol. I chap. 61, pp. 45, 46, 291. 


The Tuh-kineh, or Turks, are 
the same as the Hiung-nA or Kara- 
nirus, who drove the Yueh-chi or 
Yueh-ti (Viddhals) from the iieigli- 
bourhood of the Chinese frontier 
(/. R. A. S. loc. cit. p. 77) ; they are 
to be distinguished from the Tokhdri, 
who overran the Grseco-Baktriau 
kingdom and were driven thence by 
the Viddhals, who had fled before 
the Hiung-nii, and attacked th' 
Tokh 3 .ri from the west (p. 81). See 
note 1 21 infra. 
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destroyed, so that tliere was no remnant left ; the city is 
now a waste and uninhabited. 

About 40 li to the north of this desert city there are two 
convents close together on the slope of a mountain, but 
separated by a stream of water,*® both named Chau-liu- 
li, being situated east and west of one anotlier, and ac- 
cordingly so called.®^ (Here there is) a statue of Buddlia,®* 
richly adorned and carved with skill surpassing that 
of men. The occupants of the convents are pure and 
truthful, and diligent in tlie discharge of their duties. In 
(the hall of) the eastern convent, called the Buddha pavi- 
lion, there is a jade stone, with a surface of about two feet 
in width, and of a yellowish white colour ; in sliape it is 
like a sea-shell ; on its surface is a foot trace of Buddha, 
I foot 8 inches long, and eight inches or so in breadth ; 
at the expiration of every fast-day it emits a bright and 
sparkling light. 

Outside the western gate of the chief city, on the right 
and left side of tlie road, there are (two) erect figures of 
Buddha, about 90 feet high. In the space in front of 
these statues there is a place erected for the quinquennial*® 
assembly. Every year at the autumnal equinox, during 
ten several days, the priests assemble from all the country 
in this place. The king and all his people, from the 
highest to the lowest, on this occasion abstain from public 
business, and observe a religious fast; they listen to the 


*5 So I think the passage must be 
translated, It is not the moimtaiii 
that is divided by a stream, but the 
convents which stand on the slope 
of the mountain. The mountain, 
therefore, would slope to the north 
or south, and the convents stand 
east and west of one another, with 
a stream between them. 

^ That is, called the Eastern 
“Chau-hu-Ii” and the Western 
“ Chau-hu-li.” The expression chau^ 
ku-li, although perfectly intelligible, 
is difficult to translate. The symbol 


li probably' means a “pair** or 
“couple;” cliau-hu means “sup- 
ported, or dependent on, the bright- 
ness of the sun.” The title, there- 
fore, would be “bright -supported 
pair,” referring, of course, to their 
receiving the eastern and western 
light of the sun respectively. 

I do not think there are two 
images ; the text says, “ the image 
of Buddha ex<|uisitely adorned,” &c. 

^ Called Pahchavarsha or Pan- 
chavarshika, and ill'^tituted bj 
A.^ka. — Jui See note 178 inf. 
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sacred teachings of the law, and pass the days without 
weariness. 

In all the convents there are highly adorned images of 
Buddha, decorated with precious substances and covered 
with silken stuffs. These they carry (on stated occasions) 
in idol-cars, which they call the “ procession of images.” 
On these occasions the people flock by thousands to the 
place of assembly. 

On the fifteenth and last day of the month the king 
of the country and his ministers always consult together 
respecting affairs of state, and after taking counsel of the 
chief priests, they publish their decrees. 

To the north-west of the meeting-place we cross a 
river and arrive at a convent called ’0-she-li-ni. 
The hall of this temple is open and spacious. The 
image of Buddha is beautifully carved. The disciples 
(religious) are grave and decorous and very diligent in 
their duties; rude and rough (men)^ come here together; 
the aged priests are learned and of great talent, and so 
from distant spots the most eminent men who desire to 
acquire just principles come here and fix their abode. 
The king and his ministers and the great men of the 
realm offer to these priests the four sorts of provision, 
and their celebrity spreads farther and farther. 

The old records say : “ A former*® king of this country 
worshipped the ‘ three precious ’ ones.™ Wishing to pay 
homage to the sacred relics of the outer world, he in- 
trusted the affairs of the empire to his younger brother on 
the mother’s side. The younger brother having received 
such orders, mutilated himself in order to prevent any 
evil risings (of passion). He enclosed the mutilated 


^ according to the 

Ch. text, means “extraordinary” or 
“ unique ; ” it may possibly be in- 
tended for Asadharana. 

^ »So it seems to mean, fei toe 
fling ski, “ criminals and rude (men) 
come together here.” 


I translate the symbol skn by 
"former” or “previous;” not by 
“first” or “the first.” It appears 
to refer to a past king, indefinite as 
to time. 

Buddha, the law,thecommunity. 

Or, “ evil suspicions.” 
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parts in a golden casket, and laid it before the king. 
‘ What is this ? ’ inquired the king. In reply he said, 
‘ On the day of your majesty’s return home, I pray you 
open it and see.’ The king gave it to the manager of his 
affairs, who intrusted the casket to a portion of the king’s 
bodyguard to keep. And now, in the end, there were cer- 
tain mischief-making people who said, 'The king’s deputy, 
in his absence, has heen debauching himself in the inner 
rooms of the women.’ The king hearing this, was very 
angry, and would have subjected his brother to cruel 
punishment. The brother said, ‘ I dare not flee from 
punishment, but I pray you open the golden casket.’ The 
king accordingly opened it, and saw that it contained a 
mutilated member. Seeing it, he said, ‘What strange 
thing is this, and what does it signify ? ’ Replying, the 
brother said, ‘Formerly, when the king proposed to go 
abroad, he ordered me to undertake the affairs of the 
government. Fearing the slanderous reports that might 
arise, I mutilated myself. You now have the proof of 
my foresight. Let the king look benignantly on me.’ 
The king was filled with the deepest reverence and 
strangely moved with affection ; in consequence, he per- 
mitted him free ingress and egress throughout his palace.^* 
“After this it happened that the younger brother, going 
abroad, met by the way a herdsman who was arranging 
to geld five hundred oxen. On seeing tliis, he gave him- 
self to reflection, and taking himself as an example of 
what they were to suffer, he was moved with increased 
compassion, (and said), ‘Are not my present sufferings ™ 
the consequence of my conduct in some former condition 
of life ? ’ He forthwith desired wdth money and precious 
jewels to redeem this herd of oxen. In consequence of 
this act of love, he recovered by degrees from mutilation, 
and on this account he ceased to enter the apartments of 
the women. The king, filled with wonder, asked him the 

Inner palace, palace ot the 
wotn^n, “ the harem.’* 


^ My pres« nt mutilated form. 
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reason of this, and having heard the matter from be- 
ginning to end, looked on him as a ‘prodigy’ (khi-teh), 
and from this circumstance the convent took its name, 
which he built to lionour the conduct of his brother and 
perpetuate his name.” 

After quitting this country and going about 6oo li to 
the west, traversing a small sandy desert, we come to the 
country of Poh-luh-kia. 


POH-LUH-KIA [BaLUKA OR AkSU]. 

{Formerly called Che-meh or Kih-meh.y* 

The kingdom of Poh-luh-kia is about 600 li from 
east to west, and 300 li or so from north to south. 
The chief town is 5 or 6 li in circuit. With regard 
to the soil, climate, character of the people, the customs, 
and literature (laws of composition), these are the same 
as in the country of K’iu-chi. The language {spoken 
language) differs however a little. It produces a fine sort 
of cotton and hair-cloth, which are highly valued by 
neighbouring (frontier) countries. 

There are some ten sanglidrdmas here; the number 
of priests (priests and followers) is about one thousand. 
These follow the teaclungof the “Little Vehicle,” and belong 
to the school of the Sarvastivadas (Shwo-yih-tsai-yu-po).^® 


Kih-meh doubtless represents 
^he Kou-mc of Julien (see the Me- 
moire Analytique by V. St. Martin, 
Mem. 8 . 1 . Contr. Occid, tom. li. p. 265); 
it was formerly the eastern portion 
of the kingdom of Aksu. The name 
Poh-lu-kia or B^Iuka is said to be 
derived from a Turkish tribe which 
“in the fourth century of our era 
occupied the north-western parts of 
Kansu.” — Ibid. p. 266. The modern 
town of Aksu is 56 geog. miles E. 
from TJsh-turfan, in lat. 41° 12' N., 
long. 79° 30' E. Aksu is 156 Eng. 
miles in a direct line W.S.W. from 
Kucha, which is in lat. 41* 38' N., 
long. 83® 23' E. on Col. Walker’s map. 


The school of the SarvastivS- 
das ; one of the early schools of 
Buddhism, belonging to the Little 
Vehicle, i.e., the Hinay^na, or the 
imperfect mode of conveyance. This 
early form of Buddhism, according 
to Chinese accounts, contemplated 
only the deliverance of a portion of 
the world, viz., the Sahgha or so- 
ciety ; the Mahayana or complete 
{great) mode of conveyance, on the 
other hand, taught a universal de- 
liverance. The Sarv^tiv^das be- 
lieved in “the existence of things,’* 
opposed to idealism. Burnouf, In- 
trod, (2d edit.), p. 397 ; Vassilief, 
Brnddh., pp. 57, 78, 113, 243, 245. 
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Going 300 li or so to the north-v^'est of this country, 
crossing a stony desert, we come to Ling-shaiG® (ice- 
mountain). This is, in fact, the nortliern plateau of the 
T’sung-ling range,” and from this point the waters mostly 
have an eastern flow. Botli liills and valleys are filled with 
snowpiles, and it freezes botli in spring and summer ; if it 
should thaw for a time, the ice soon forms again. The 
roads are steep and dangerous, the cold wind is extremely 
biting, and frequently fierce dragons impede and molest 
traveller with their inflictions.’® Those wlio travel this 
road should not wear red garments nor carry loud-sound- 
ing ” calabashes. Tlie least forgetfulness of these precau- 
tions entails certain misfortune. A violent wind suddenly 
rises with storms of flying sand and gravel ; those who 
encounter them, sinking through exhaustion, are almost 
sure to die. 

Going 400 li or so, we come to the great Tsing lake.®® 


Ling-shan, called by the Mon- 
gols “ Musur-aola,” with the same 
meaning. — V. de St. Martin, p. 
266. 

^ I translate it thus, because it 
agrees with Hwui-lih's account in 
the Life of Hiuen T&iang, although 
it may also be rendered “ this is 
[or, these mountains are) to the 
north of the T’snng-ling. The 
waters of the plateau,” &c. The 
T’sung-ling mountains are referred 
to in the Twelfth Book ; they are 
called T’&ung, either because the 
land produces a great quantity of 
onions [t'samj), or because of the 
blue [ijreen ?) colour of the moun- 
tain sides. On the south they join 
the great Snowy Mountains ; on the 
north they reach to the “hot-sea,” 
i.e., the Tsing lake, of which be 
next speaks. So that the Icy Moun- 
tains form the northern plateau of 
the range. The rivers which feed the 
Tarim do, in fact, take their rise here. 
Ck)nf. Jour. R. Geog. Soc., vol. xl. p. 
344 ; Wood’s Oxu$, p. xl. 

I he inflictions or calamities 


alluded to are the sand and gravel 
storms, referred to below. 

^ Or, it may be ‘ ought not to 
carry calabashes nor shout loudly.” 
Perhaps the reason why calabashes 
are forbidden is that the water 
freezing in them might cause them 
to burst with a loud sound, which 
would cause the “snow piles” to 
fall. Why “ red garments ” should 
be interdicted is not so plain, un- 
less dragons are enraged by that 
colour. 

The Tsing (limpid) lake is the 
same as Issyk-kul, or Temurtu. It 
is 5200 feet above the sea-level. It 
is called Jo-hai, “ the hot sea,” not 
because its waters are warm, but 
because when vien-ed from the Ice 
Mountain, it appears hot by com- 
parison (note in the Life of Hiuen 
Tsiang). The direction is not given 
here ; but from Ak.su to Issyk-kul 
is about no English miles to the 
north-east. Conf. Bretschneider, 
Aled, Geog., note 57, p. 37 ; Jour. R. 
Geog. Soe., voi. xxxix. pp. 318 ff., 
voL xl. pp. 250, 344, 375-399. 449- 
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This lake is about looo li in circuit, extended from east to 
west, and narrow from north to south. On all sides it is 
enclosed by mountains, and various streams empty them- 
selves into it and are lost. The colour of the water is a 
bluish-black, its taste is bitter and salt. The waves of 
this lake roll along tumultuously as they expend them- 
selves (on the shores). Dragons and fishes inhabit it to- 
gether. At certain (portentous) occasions scaly monsters 
rise to the surface, on which travellers passing by put up 
their prayers for good fortune. Although the water 
animals are numerous, no one dares (or ventures) to 
catch them by fishing. 

Going 500 li or so to the north-west of the Tsing lake, 
we arrive at the town of the Su-yeh river.®^ This town 
is about 6 or 7 li in circuit ; here the merchants from sur- 
rounding countries congregate and dwell. 

The soil is favourable for red millet and for grapes; 
the woods are not thick, the climate is windy and cold ; 
the people wear garments of twilled wool. 

Passing on from Su-yeh westward, there are a great 
number®® of deserted towns ; in each there is a chieftain 
(or over each there is established a chief) ; these are not 
dependent on one another, but all are in submission to the 
Tuli-kiueh. 

Prom the town of the Su-yeh river as far as the Ki- 
shwang-na®® country the land is called Su-li, and the 
people are called by the same name. The literature 
(written characters) and the spoken language are likewise 
so called. The primary characters are few; in the begin- 

That is, the town of Su-yeh, khitai, on the river Chu. Oonf. 
situated on the river Chu or Chui. Bretschneuler, Med. Geo'j.^ note 37, 
Hwui-lih also calls it the town of p. 36 ; Chin. Med. Trav., p. 50, 
Su-yeh (k. ii. fol. 4 a). The same 114; Trans. Ruis, Geog. Soc., 1871, 
symbol {yeh) is used both in the Si- vol ii. p. 365. 
yu-hiy and the Life of Hiuen Tsiang. Several tens. 

The site of this town is not now ® Kasanna (Jul.) It is the mo- 
known (vid. V. de St. Martin, ut dem Kesh, in lat. 39® 4' N., long. 66® 
«wp., p. 271). It may be the present 50' E. In Eitel’s Handbook (sub 
Consttantinovosk, or perhaps Bela- Kadhania) it is said to be the region 
sagun, the capital the Kaia- near Kcrmina. See note 1 16 m/z a. 
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ning they were thirty or so in number : the words are 
composed by the combination of these ; these combinations 
have produced a large and varied vocabulary.®® They have 
some literature,®* which the common sort read together; 
their mode of writing is handed down from one master to 
another without interruption, and is thus preserved. Their 
inner clothing is made of a fine hair-cloth (linen) ; their 
outer garments are of skin, their lower garments of 
linen, short and tight.®^ They adjust their hair so as to 
leave the top of the head exposed (that is, they shave 
the top of their heads). Sometimes they shave their hair 
completely. 'I hey wear a silken band round their fore- 
heads. They are tall of stature, hut their wills are weak 
and pusillanimous. They are as a rule crafty and deceitful 
in their conduct and extremely covetous. Both parent 
and cliild plan how to get wealth ; and the more they get 
the more they esteem each other ; but the well-to-do and 
the poor are not distinguished; even when immensely 
rich, they feed and clothe themselves meanly. The 
strong bodied cultivate the land; the rest (half) engage 
in money-getting (business). 

Going west from the town Su-yeh 400 li or so, we 
come to the “ Thousand springs.”®® This territory is about 
200 li square. On the south are the Snowy Mountains, 
on the other sides (three boundaries) is level tableland. 
The soil is well watered ; the trees afford a grateful shade, 
and the flowers in the spring months are varied and like 


So my copy has it : Julien 
translates it thirty-two. 

^ Literally, “the flowing forth 
from these has gradually become 
large and varied.” 

^ “ Some historical records” 

H) ; or, it may be, “ they have books 
and records.” 

^ This difficult passage seems to 
mean that they use linen as an 
article of clothing ; that their upper 
garments (jackets or jerkins) are 
of leather ; their breeches are of 
linen, made short and tight. 


® That is, Myn-bulak (Bingheul), 
a country with innumerable lakes 
— Eiteh Myn-bulak lies to the 
north of the road from Aulie-ata to 
Tersa; the high mount.ains to which 
it clings are the Urtak-taii. “The 
Kirghizes, even now, consider Myn- 
bulak to be the best place for sum- 
mer encampment between the Chu 
and the Syr-l>aria.” “ Here there is 
good pasturage, with a dense and 
succulent herbage, and there are nu- 
meroim clear springs.” — Severtsof, 
J, R. <J, Soc., vol. xi. pp. 367-369. 
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tapestry. There are a thousand sprincrs of water and 
lakes here, and hence the name. The Khan of the Tuh- 
kiueh comes to this place every {year') to avoid the heat. 
There are a number of deer here, many of which are 
ornamented with bells and rings;*® they are tame and 
not afraid of the people, nor do they run away. The 
Kh§,n is very fond of them, and has forbidden them to 
be killed on pain of death without remission ; hence they 
are preserved and live out their days. 

Going from the Thousand springs westward 140 or 150 
li, we come to the town of Ta-lo-sse (Taras).®® This town 
is 8 or 9 li in circuit ; merchants from all parts assemble 
and live here with the natives (Tartars). The products 
and the climate are about the same as Su-yeh. 

Going 10 li or so to the south, there is a little de- 
serted town. It had once about 300 houses, occupied by 
people of China. Some time ago the inhabitants were 
violently carried off by the Tuh-kiueh, but afterwards 
assembling a number of their countrymen, they occu- 
pied this place in common.®^ Their clothes being worn 
out, they adopted the Turkish mode of dress, but 
they have preserved their own native language and 
customs. 


® Probably the “ rings ’’ {hroan) 
refer to neck-collars. 

^ M, Viv, de St. Martin has 
remarked, in his Mimoire AncUytique 
(Jill., Mtm., tom. ii. pp, 267-273), 
that the distance from Lake Issyk- 
kul to Taras or Talas (which he places 
at the town of Turkistiin, by the Jax- 
artes river), is too short by 1000 li ; or, 
in other words, that from Su-yeh to 
the ‘‘Thousand springs ” (Bingheul 
or Myn-bulak), instead of 400 li, 
should be 1400 li. The same writer 
e.xplains that in Kiepert’s map of 
Turkistiin there is a locality called 
Myn-bulak in the heights above the 
town of Turkistiin, about a dozen 
leagues east from it. This would 
agree with the 140 or 150 li of Hiuen 
Taiang. But see notes 93 and 95 be- 


low, and conf. Bretschneider*s valu- 
able note, Med. Geog., p. 37, and 
N(A€^ on Chin. Med. Trav., pp. 34, 
75, 1 14; Klaproth, Nouv. Jour. 
Asiat.f tom. xii. p. 283; Deguignes, 
Hist, des Huns, tom. ii. p. 500, tom. 
iii. pp. 219, 229 ; Yule’s Cathay, p. 
clxv. ; Wood’s Oxus, p. xlil ; Ru- 
bnujiiis, in Ilec. de Voy. et de Mem., 
tom iv. pp. 279, 2S0. 

The little deserted town alluded 
to in the text is named elsewhere 
(St. Martin, Memoires sur VArmenie, 
tom. ii p. ri8). We gather from 
Hiuen Tsiang that the inhabitants 
were originally captives, carried off 
from China by the Turks, who as- 
sembled and formed a community 
in this place. 
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Going 200 li or so south-west from this, we come to the 
town called Peh-shwui (“White Water.”)®^ This town 
is 6 or 7 li in circuit. The products of the earth and the 
climate are very superior to those of Ta-lo-sse. 

Going 200 li or so to the south-west, we arrive at the 
town of Kong-yu,®® which is about 5 or 6 li in circuit. 
The plain on which it stands is well watered and fertile, 
and the verdure of the trees grateful and pleasing. From 
this going south 40 or 50 li, we come to the country of 
Nu-chih-kien. 


Nu-chih-kien [Nujkend]. 

The country of Nu-chih-kien ®^ is about 1000 li in 
circuit; the land is fertile, the harvests are abundant, the 
plants and trees are rich in vegetation, the flowers and 


The town called “WhiteWater” 
is the Isfijab of Persian writers ac- 
cording to V. de St. Martin, p. 274. 

^ The hea,r\ngsoutk-west in thisand 
the preceding case from Turkistrin 
(if, with Julieii, we identified that 
town with Taras) would take us over 
the Jaxartes and away from Tash- 
kand (Che-shi). In the tabular state- 
ment given by St. Martin (p. 274) 
the bearings and distances are as 
follows ; — Prom Ta-lo-sse to Peh- 
shwui, 200 li to the south ; Peh-shwui 
to Kong-yu, 200 li southerly ; Kong- 
yu to Nu-chih-kien, 50 li south; 
Nu-chih-kien to Che-shi. 200 li 
west. But the bearing from Taras to 
the “White Water” (Peh-shwui) is 
south-west, and from the “ White 
Water” to Kong-yu is again south- 
west. We have then a short dis- 
tance of 50 li to the south to Nu- 
chih-kien, after which there are 200 
li west toTashkand. Working back 
from Tiishkand, which appears to 
be a certain point according to the 
distances and bearings given, we 
reach to about the Ri\er Tala.s, 
far to the eastward of Turki- 
stan. If Aulie-ata on the Talas 
(lat. 43° 55' N., long. 71° 24' E., and 
1 10 geog. miles from the river Chu) 


be his Ta-lo-sse, then bis route would 
lie across the head waters of the 
Karagati — a feeder of the Chu, and 
of the Jar-su — an affluent of the 
Talas, where we should place the 
Thousand Springs. But Myn-bulak 
is to the west of the Talas on the 
way to Tersa (35 miles west of Aulie- 
ata), which may be Ta-lo-sse. From 
Tersa, on a river of the same name 
which flows between Myn-bulak and 
the Urtak-taii hills, his route must 
have been to the south-west, either 
by Chemkent to T^hkand — the 
same route as was afterwards fol- 
lowed by Chenghiz Khan ; or he 
must have gone over the Aksai hills, 
on the road to Namangan, into the 
valley of the Cbatkal or Upper Chir- 
chik, and so south-west and then 
west to T^hkand. Myn - bulak, 
however, is north-east of Tersa, not 
cast. See Severtsof’s account of the 
country from Lake Issyk-kul to 
'I’Ashkand in Jour. H. Geog. Soc.j vol. 

xl- PP- 353 - 35 S, 363,-370. also 

p. 410. The site of Kong-yu has not 
been ascertained 

^ Called Nejkath by Edrisi. — 
V. St. Martin, p. 276. Conf. Qua- 
tremere, A'ot. et Extr. des MSS , ^ra. 
xiii. p. 259. But the identification 
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fruit plentiful and agreeable in character. This country 
is famous for its grapes. There are some hundred towns 
which are governed by their own separate rulers. They 
are independent in all their movements. But though 
they are so distinctly divided one from the other, they 
are all called by the general name of Ifu-chih-kien. 

Going hence about 200 li west, we come to the country 
of Che-shi {stony country'). 

Che-shi [ChIj]. 

The country of Che-shi®® is 1000 or so li in circuit. 
On the west it borders on the river Yeh.®® It is con- 
tracted towards the east and west, and extended towards 
the north and south. The products and climate are like 
those of Nu-chih-kien. 

There are some ten towns in the country, each governed 
by its own chief; as there is no common sovereign over 
them, they are all under the yoke of the Tuh-kiueh. 
From this in a south-easterly direction some 1000 li or so, 
there is a country called Fei-han. 


Fei-han [Ferghanah].®'' 

This kingdom is about 4000 li in circuit. It is enclosed 
by mountains on every side. The soil is rich and fertile. 


of Taras in note 93 leads us to 
seek Nu'chih'kien on the Chatkal, 
to the east of Tashkand. 

That is, Tashkand, which means 
in Turkish the “tower” or “resi- 
dence of {ta%h) stone ” (V. St. Mar- 
tin, p. 276 11.), corresponding with the 
explanation in the text. Compare 
KlOlvos TTi^/os of Ptolemy, Geog., I. 
xi. 4. 6, xii. I, 3, 9, 10 ; VI. xiii. 2 ; 
Ouseley, Orient, 269; Ley- 

den and Erskine’s MeinoiTs of Baber 
(edit. 1826^, pp. xl. 99, 102 : Le- 
g[uignes, Hist. G des Iluns^ torn, ii, 
p. 497, tom. V. pp. 26, 31 ; Ritter, 
AsieUj vol. V. p. 570; Klaproth, 
Magaz. Asiat.^ tom. i. p. 31 ; and 
Bretschneider, Med. Gcog., pp. 159, 


160. It is in lat. 41® 19' N., long. 
69® 15^ E., and in H. Moll’s map 
( 1 702) is called Al-Chach, and placed 
155 miles south-west from “Taras 
or Dahalan,” Rawlinson identifies 
Aidevos TTi^pyor with Tash-kurgh^ 
and with Kie-cha of Pahien. — 
Jour, li. Ueog. lioc., vol. xlii. p. 503. 
Yule, however, doubts this ; Wood’s 
0 xu 9 , int. pp. XXX ix., xl. 

** The Kiv^r Yeh, i.e.j the Sihun, 
Syr-daria, or Jaxartes. 

The distance, about 200 miles 
south-east of Tashkand, takes us to 
the upper watera of the J axartes, the 
actual Khanate of Khokand. The 
pilgrim did not himself go there, but 
writes from report. 
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it produces many harvests, and abundance of flowers and 
fruits. It is favourable for breeding sheep and horses. 
The climate is windy and cold. The character of the 
people is one of firmness and courage. Their language 
differs from that of the neighbouring countries. Their 
form is rather poor and mean. For ten years or so the 
country has had no supreme ruler. The strongest rule 
by force, and are independent one of another. They 
divide their separate possessions according to the run of 
the valleys and mountain barriers. Going from this 
country®® westward for 1000 li or so, we come to the 
kingdom of Su-tu-li-sse-na. 


Su-TU-LI-S.SE-NA [SoTBISHNA]. 

The country of Su-tu-li-sse-na®® is some 1400 or 
1500 li in circuit. On the east it borders on tlie Yeh river 
(Jaxartes). This river has its source in the northern 
plateau of the Tsuug-ling range, and flows to the north- 
west ; sometimes it rolls its muddy waters along in quiet, 
at other times with turbulence. The products and cus- 


Hiuen Tsiaiig did not go to 
Ferghanah The symbol used is chi, 
not hin^. This will explain why the 
writer of the Life of Hiuen Tsiang 
(Hwui-lih omits all mention of Ferg- 
hdnah, and takes the pilgrim west 
from Tashkand to Su-tu-li-sse-na, 
1000 11 So that in the text we are 
to reckon looo li {200 miles approxi- 
mately) not from Khokand, but from 
Tashkand. It must be remembered 
that the kingdom or country of Su- 
tu-li-sse-na is spoken of, not a town. 

Sutrishna (Satrughna), also 
called XJstrhsh, Ustrushta, Setru- 
shta, and Istenishan) or tlsrushua is 
a country “ well known to Arabian 
geographers, situated between Fer- 
ghanah and Samarkand.’' — V. St. 
Martin, p. 278. It is described 
in the text as bordering on the 
Jaxartes on the east ; we may sup- 


pose, therefore, tliat this river was 
its eastern boundary. It is said 
to be 1500 U in circuit; we may 
place the western boundary, there- 
fore. some 500 li to the west of 
Khojend This limit would meet 
the requirements of the text, where 
the country is described as reaching 
1000 li west from Tashkand. Of 
course west means to the west of 
south-west. The town of Sutrishna 
is now represented by Ura-Tape, 
Uratippa or Ura-tiube, which is some 
40 miles south-west from Khojend 
and lOO miles south-south-west from 
Tashkand {lat. ,^9.57 N., long. 69.57 
E.) The Syr-daria, Siliun or .tax- 
artes, however, is to the north of 
Uratiubo Ou'^eley, Orient, 
p. 261 ; ArianaAntirj., p. 162 ; Edrisi 
(Joubert’s t7'ansi.}, tom. iL pp. 203, 
206 ; Baber’s Memoirs, pp. xJi, 9. 
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toms of tlie people are like those of Che-shi. Since it has 
had a king, it has been under the rule of the Turks. 

North-west from this we enter on a great sandy 
desert, where there is neither water nor grass. The road 
is lost in the waste, which appears boundless, and only by 
looking in the direction of some great mountain, and fol- 
lowing the guidance of the bones which lie scattered 
about, can we know the way in which we ought to go. 

Sa-mo-kien (Samarkand). 

The country of Sa-mo-kien^®^ is about 1600 or 1700 li 
in circuit. Trom east to west it is extended, from north 
to south it is contracted. The capital of the country is 
20 li or so in circuit. It is completely enclosed by rugged 
land and very populous. The precious merchandise of 
many foreign countries is stored up here. The soil is rich 
and productive, and yields abundant harvests. The forest 
trees afford a thick vegetation, and flowers and fruits are 
pleniiful. The Shen horses are bred here. Tlie inliabi- 
tants are skilful in the arts and trades beyond those of 
other countries. The climate is agreeable and tempe- 
rate. The people are brave and energetic. This country 
is in the middle of the Hu people (or this is the middle 

Here again there, is no intima- der, Med. Geoff , pp. 27, 60, 162- 
tion that Hiuen Tsiang traversed 165 ; Chin. Med. lyav.f pp. 23, 38, 
this desert. It is merely stated that 43, 76, 116 ; Palladius, Chinese Re- 
there is such a desert on the north- cordei'^ vol. vi. p. 108 ; H’Herbelot, 
west of the kingdom of Sutrisbna. BiH. Onent.j p. 738; Wilson^s^ij-i- 
It is the desert of Kizil-k^ira. There ana Antiq., p. 165; Yule, Marco 
is no occasion, therefore, to change PolOf vol. i. pp. 191 f., ii. pp. 456, 
the direction given in the text. (See 460; Cathay^ pp. cxxx, ccxliv, and 
Julien’s note in loco). Conf. Jour. 192 ; Jour. Roy. As. Soc.^ N.S., vol. 
R. Geog. Soc., vol. xxxviii. pp. 435, vi. p. 93 ; Jour. Asiat., ser. vi. tom. 
438, 445. ix. pp. 47, 70; Deguignes, /H&t. dcs 

Called in Chinese the Kang IJuns^ tom. iv. p. 49; Gaubil, H. dc 
country, i.c., the peaceful or blessed Gentekiscanj p. 37 ; Sprenger, Post 
country. Samarkand (lat. 39” 49' und Reise Routeuy p. 20 ; Baber’s 
N., long. 67° 18' E.) is probably the Mcni.^ p. xxxvi ; Ouseley, Orient. 
Mapdxai'Sa of Arrian, .\nah. Alex.^ Geog.j pp. 232-238, 248-278; Jour. 
lib. iii. c. 30, and iv. c. 5 ; G. Curtius, R. Geog. Roc., voL xi. pp, 453-462. 
lib. viii. c. i, 20; Ptol. Geog. lib. Conf. the “ Kang-dez ” of the Vendi- 
vi. c. If, 9; viii. 23, 10; Strabo, dad eaid BundakiL 
lib. xi. c. 11,4) conE Bretschnci- 
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of the They are copied by all surrounding people 

in point of politeness and propriety. The king is full of 
courage, and the neighbouring countries obey his commands. 
The soldiers and the horses (cavalry) are strong and nume- 
rous, and principally men of Chih-kia.^** These men of 
Chih-kia are naturally brave and fierce, and meet death as a 
refuge (escape or salvation). When they attack, no enemy 
can stand before them. From this going south-east, there 
is a country called Mi-mo-ho.**^ 


JIi-MO-HO [Maghian]. 

The country IMi-mo-ho*® is about 400 or 500 li in cir- 
cuit. It lies in the midst of a valley. From east to west 
it is narrow, and broad from north to south. It is like 
Sa-mO'kien in point of the customs of the people and pro- 
ducts. From this going north, we arrive at the country 
K’ie-po-ta-na.^'’* 


K’lE-PO-TA-NA [KebDd]. 

The country of K’ie-po-ta-na*®^ is about 1400 or 1500 
li in circuit. It is broad from east to west, and narrow 


102 ^ term applied to the foreign- 
speaking (Tartar) people by some 
Chinese authors. 

103 These Ohakas would seem to be 
the people of Ohaghauian. who were 
evidently a warlike people. — Jour. 
Roy. As. Soc., N.S , vol. vi. p. 102. 

The rice country. — Ch. Ed. 

Here ‘we observe again that 
Hiuen Tsiang did not visit Mi-roo- 
ho, but simply gives a report of it. 
This place probably corresponds with 
the district of Maghian (lat 39° 16' 
N., long. 67® 42' E ), 50 miles south- 
east of Samarkand. — Meyendorf, 
Voyage d Boukhara, pp. 16 1, 493 ; 
Jour. Roy. Gcog. Soc., vol. xl. pp. 
449-451, 460, 461 ; and vol. xliii. 
pp. 263 ff., with Fedchenko’a map 
of the district 
VOL. I. 


1®® The country of people in num- 
bers. — Ch. Ed. 

This district of Keb(id-MehS- 
kct, Kebud, or Keshbud, is named 
by the Arabian geographers {vid. 
V. de St. Martin, Mimoire Arudy 
tiquCj p. 2S1 ), but its situation is not 
given. M. V. de St Martin places 
it in a north-westerly direction from 
Samarkand {vid. Jul. note in loco)^ 
but his calculation is founded on a 
misconception. Hiuen Tsiang does 
not reckon from this place to K’iuh- 
sbwang-ni'kia, but from Samar- 
kand. This is plain from the use 
of the word king, and also from 
Hwui-lih (p. 60). — Uuseley, Orient. 
Oeog.f p. 279 ; Baber’s Memoirs, 

P «s- 


0 
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from north to south. It is like Sa-mo-kien in point of 
customs and products. Going about 300 li to the west 
{of Samarkand), we arrive at K’iuh-shwang-ni-kia. 

K’itjh-shwang-ni-kia [Kashania], 

The kingdom of K’iuh-shwang-ni-kia^®* is 1400 or 
1 500 li in circuit ; narrow from east to west, broad from 
north to south. It resembles Sa-mo-kien in point of eus- 
toms and products. Going 200 li or so west from this 
country, we arrive at the Ilo-han country.^®* 

Ho-han [Kuak].ii® 

This country is about icxx) li in circuit ; in point of 
customs and products it resembles Sa-mo-kien. Going 
west from here, we come, after 400 li or so, to the country 
of Pu-ho.^^^ 


Pu-HO [BokhAraJ. 

The Pu-ho country is i6ooor 1700 li in circuit; it is 
broad from east to west, and narrow from north to south. 
In point of climate and products it is like Sa-mo-kien, 
Going west from this 400 li or so, we come to the country 


Fa-ti.»i* 

In Chinese “ What country ? ” 
Kashania, described as a beautiful 
and important town of Sogdh, half 
way between Samarkand and Bok- 
hara. This exactly suits the text, 
which places it 300 li (60 miles) west 
of Samarkand. — Istakhri, Mordt- 
mann’s Tranal., p. 13 1; IJdrisi, tom. 
ii. pp. 199, 201 ; Ouseley, Orient, 
deny , p. 25S ; Abu’Ifeda, C/ioras. ct 
Maiar. Desc., p. 48. 

Eastern repose. — Ch. Ed. 

““ The part of the river of ,Sogdh 
(Earafshan) which waters the terri- 
tory round Bokhara is called Knan 
(V. de St. JIartin, p. 282. We ob- 
serve that Uiuen Tsiang went to 
Kashania, and there we leave him ; 
the accounts now given are hear- 


say. Beinand’s Abulfeda, int. pp. 
ccxx-ccxxiv. ; Jour. R. Geog. Soc., 
vol. xlii. p. 502 n. ; Darmesteter’s 
Zend-Avesta, vol ii. p. 67 n. 

Middle repose country. — Ch. 
Ed. 

"2 Pu-ho is probably Bokhara; 
the distance of course is too great, 
unless we consider the reference to 
be to the limits of the country. The 
symbols used by Hwui-lih are the 
same as in the Si-yu-H ; Julien has 
misled V. St. Martin by writing 
"Eent-kho." Conf. Jottr. X. Oeog. Soc., 
vol. xxxviii. p. 432 ; Baber’s it/m., 
p. 38 ; Moorcroft and Trebeek’s 
Travels; Wolff’s Mission; Ac. 

U® Western repose country . — Ch 
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Fa-ti [Betik].^^^ 

This country is 400 li or so in circuit In point of 
customs and produce it resembles Sa-ino-kien. From tliis 
going south-west 500 li or so, we come to the country Ho- 
li-sih-mi-kia. 


Ho-li-sih-mi-kia [Khwarazm]. 

This country lies parallel with the banks of the 
river Po-tsu (Oxus). From east to west it is 20 or 30 li, 
from north to south 500 li or so. In point of customs 
and produce it resembles the country of Fa-ti; the lan- 
guage, however, is a little different. 

From tile country of Sa-mo-kien south-west 

300 li or so, we come to Ki-shwang-na.^'^ 


Fa-ti 18 no doubt B 4 tik. The 
distance fromPu-ho in the textdiffers 
from that given by Hwui-lih ; the 
latter gives 100 li, which is doubtless 
correct. The whole distance from 
Samarkand west to the Oxus would 
thus be 1000 li, which corresponds 
to 200 miles, the actual measure- 
ment. The importance of BStik is 
derived from its being the most 
Usual place of passage over the river 
by those going from Bokhara to 
Khorasdn. 

Ho-li-sih-mi-ka corresponds 
with Khwdrazm. It is the Khor- 
asmia of Strabo, lib. xi. c. 8(p. 513), 
Pliny, vi. 16. Pharasmanes, king 
of the Khorasmii, came to Alex- 
ander with 1500 horsemen and said 
that his kingdom was “ next to the 
nation of the Kolkhi and the Ama- 
zon women.” — Arrian, Anah., lib. iv. 
15 ; conf. Herodotus, lib. iii. 93, 1 17 ; 
Ptolemy, Geo^., lib. vi. c. 12, 4; Q. 
Curt , vii. 4, viii. l ; Dionys. Per., 
746 ; Steph. Byz, sub roc. ; Baber, 
Mem., p.xxxi. The bearing 
in the text is west in Hwui-lih. The 
distance 500 li is the same in both. 
M. Viv. de St. Martin suggests 
Borth-weat aa bearings and adds 


that Hwui-lih makes the distance 
100 li {Merrmre, p. 2S3, n. i ). This 
is a mistake. For notices respect- 
ing the power of the Khwdrizmian 
empire and the proceedings of Chen- 
ghiz Khdn in destroying it ; — vid. R. 
K. Douglas, Life ofJengkiz Khuriy pp. 
XV. seq. It is true that Hiuen Tsiang 
says that Khwdrazm runs parallel 
to both banks of the Oxus. But as 
Hwui-lih says it is bounded on the 
east by the Oxus, I think the sym- 
bol Hang (two) is a mistake for si 
(west), in which case the text would 
make the country parallel to the 
west bank of the Oxus. 

The pilgrim now takes us back 
to tlie country of Samarkand ; he 
reckons 300 li in a south-west di- 
rection to Kesh. The reckoning, I 
think, is from Kashania, where we 
left him ; this was probably the 
western limit of the kingdom of 
Samarkand. Kesh or Shahr-sabz 
(39® 2' N, 66*53' south- 

west from this point about 70 miles. 
Baber*8 Memoirs, pp. 36 and 54 ; 
Jour. R. Geoj. Soc., vol. xl p. 460 ; 
D’Herbelot, Bib. Or,, p. 238; and 
Bee note 83 mjrra. 

117 Country of bistoriaon — Ck. Ed. 
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Ki-shwaxg-ka [Kksh].'i® 

This kingdom is about 1400 or 1500 li in circuit; in 
customs and produce it resembles the kingdom of Sa- 
mo-kieii. 

From this place going south-west 200 li or so, we enter 
the mountains ; the mountain road is steep and precipitous, 
and the passage along the defiles dangerous and difficult. 
There are no people or villages, and little water or vegeta- 
tion. Going along the mountains 300 li or so south-east, 
we enter the Iron Gates.*“ The pass so called is bordered 
on the right and left by mountains. These mountains are 
of prodigious height. The road is narrow, which adds to 
the difficulty and danger. On both sides there is a rocky 
wall of an iron colour. Here there are set up double 
wooden doors, strengthened with iron and furnished with 
many bells hung up. Because of the protection afforded 
to the pass by these doors, when closed, the name of iron 
gates is given. 

Passing through the Iron Gates we arrive at the country 


Hwui-lih alsogivesKi-fthwang- 
na as the name of this country (conf. 
V. St. Martin, Mimoire, p. 283, n. 
3 - 

^ The iron gates, KoblCigha or 
Kalugah (Mong. "a barrier”), a 
mountain pass about 90 miles south- 
south-east from Samarkand, 50 miles 
south ' south-east from Kesh, and 8 
miles west of Derbent, in lat 38® ii' 
N., long. 66° 54' E. 

The distan ce and bearing from Kesh 
given in the text is south-west 200 
li + south-ea.st 300 li, which would 
give about the right distance in a 
straight line. These Iron Gates 
are marked on the Chinese maps ; 
they are called tieh men to, i.e., the 
iron-gate-island (or eminence) from 
which the Muh-ho (Amu) flows. 
There has been some confusion be- 
tween this place and the iron gates 
at Derbend on the Caspian, <^led 
by the Turks Demir Kdpi ; compare 


Yule’s Marco Polo (book i. cap. iv.), 
vol. i. pp 52 and notes, pp. 55-58 ; 
and vol. ii. pp 494, 495, 537. M. 
V. de St. Martin [Memoire, p. 284) 
says that the pilgrim “ indicates the 
beginning of the mountains at 200 
li to the south-east of Ki-shwang-na, 
and the deflle properly so called at 
300 li farther on, in the same di- 
rection. ” But this is not so ; the 
first bearing is south -U'est, then 
through the mountains in a south- 
east direction. For a notice of the 
Irongate pass, in connection with 
Chenghiz Kh^n, see Douglas, u. i., p. 
66. Conf. Baber’s Mem., pp. xxxvi. 
132; Gaubil, Hist, de Geutchiscan, 
p. 257 ; P. de la Croix, Hist, de Ti- 
murhec, tom. i. pp. 33, 62, &c. ;»£d- 
risi, tom. i. p 484 ; Wood’s Oxus, 
Yule’s int., p. Ixi ; Markham’s Cla. 
vijo, p. 122 ; Bretschneider, Chin' 
Med. 2Vav.,p. 41 and n. ; Med. Geoy.^ 
p. 61. 
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of the Tu-ho-lo.^^® Tiiis country, from north to south, 
is about looo li or so in extent, from east to west 3C)00 
li or so. On the east it is bounded by the T’suiig-ling 
mountains, on the west it touches on Po-li-sse (Persia), 
on the south are the great Snowy Mountains, on the 
north the Iron Gates.^ The great river Oxus flows 
through the midst of this country in a westerly direction. 
For many centuries past the royal race has been extinct. 
The several chieftains have by force contended for their 
possessions, and each held their own independently, only 
relying upon the natural divisions of the country. Thus 
they have constituted twenty-seven states, divided by 
natural boundaries, yet as a whole dependent on the Tub- 

^ Formerly written by mistake For notices of the Tokhari (v,l. 
To>fo-lo. Takhari) consult Strabo, lib. 

The country here described as xi. cap. 8. 2 (p. 511) ; Pliny, lib. vi. 
Tu-ho-lo is the Tukhdra of Sanskrit, c. 17,20; Amm. Marcell., xxiii. 6, 
and the TokhSristdn of the Arabian 57; Ptol., Geog.^ lib. vi. c. ii, 6; 
geographers. It corresponds with Justin, xlii. 2 ; Lassen, /nd. .< 4 ^. (2d 
theTa-hiaof Sze-ma«t’sien. Ta-hia ed.), voi. L pp. 1019, 1023; Ritter, 
is generally identified with Baktria, vol. v. p. 701, vii p. 697 ; 

but the limits* of Baktria are not de^ Jour, R, At. Tol. xix. p. 151 ; 
fined, except that it is separated from Rawlinson’s Herodotutj voL iv. pp. 
Sogdhiana by the Oxus. No doubt 45, 46 ; Bretschneider, Mtd. Geog.y 
this land of Tukh&ra was that in- p. 170. Tush&ra (snowy, frigid) and 
habited by the Tokhari, who were Tushk&ra are used as equivalents 
neighbours to the Dahae, both of of TukhSra ; Wilson, VUkau Pur» 
them mountain tribes (see the ques- (Hall), vol. ii. p. 186, vol. iv. p. 203 ; 
tion discussed /owr, i?, .43. iSoc., N.S., Mahjhk&rota, iL 1850, iil 1991, 
vol. vi. pp. 95, 96). Mr, Kings- 12,350, vL 3652 ; .ffaWvaTftio, v. 31 1, 
mill has given the substance of Sze- xiv, 784, ciiii. 6441 ; Brihat Snrh- 
ma-tsien’s account of Ta-bia and AfM, xiv. 22, xvL 6 ; Jcur, R. Geoij. 
the surrounding tribes {Jour. R. At. Soc.^ voL xlii. p. 498. Tu-ho-lo might 
Soc.y N.S., voL xiv. pp. 77 ff). It is phonetically represent Tfir, and so 
to be observed, however, that Hiuen indicate the origin of Turan, the 
Tsiang, when speaking of the Turks, region to which Wilford assigned 
ie., the Yueh-chi and Ye-tha, who the Tukbilras. 
had overrun this part of Central ^ So also the Greeks when they 
Asia, uses different symbols from took possession of Baktria divided it 
those employed here. In the first into satrapies, two of which, Aspio- 
case the people are called Tuh- nia and Turiva, the Parthians 
kiueh ; in this case the country is wrested from Eukratides. — Strabo, 
called Tu-ho-lo. The land of the lib. xi. c, 11,2 (p. 517). The nume- 
Tokhari (Tokhari'^tan) need not be rous coins belonging to the Greek 
connected with the people called period in Baktria probably relate 
Tuh-kiueh — the Hiung-nA or Kara- to these .satrapies, and not to an un- 
nirfis — although it was afterwards divided Baktrian kingdom. See 
overrun by them. See n. 62 »upi'a, Ariana ArUi^uOj p. 16a 
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kiueh tribes (Turks). The climate of this country is 
warm and damp, and consequently epidemics prevail. 

At the end of winter and the beginning of spring rain 
falls without intermission; therefore from the south of 
this country, and to the north of La in g ban (Ldn-po), dis- 
eases from moisture (nudst-heaf) are common. Hence 
the priests retire to their rest (rain-rest) on the sixteenth 
day of the twelfth month, and give up their retirement 
on the fifteenth day of the third month. This is in con- 
sequence of the quantity of rain, and they arrange their 
instructions accordingly. With regard to the character 
of the people, it is mean and cowardly ; their appear- 
ance is low and rustic. Their knowledge of good faith 
and rectitude extends so far as relates to their dealings 
one with another. Their language differs somewhat from 
that of other countries. The number of radical letters 
in their languoge is twenty-five ; by combining these 
they express all objects (things) around them. Their 
writing is across the page, and they read from left to 
right. Their literary records have increased gradually, 
and exceed those of the people of Su-li. Most of the 
people use fine cotton for their dress ; some use wool. In 
commercial transactions they use gold and silver alike. 
The coins are different in pattern from those of other 
countries. 

Following the course of the Oxus as it flows down from 
the north, there is the country of Ta-mi. 

Ta-mi [Termed]. 

This country'^ is 600 li or so from east to west, and 400 
li or so from north to south. Tire capital of the country 


^ So Sze-ma-t’sien describes the 
people of Ta-hia : “ There was no 
supreme ruler; each city and town 
elected its own chief. Its soldiei^ 
were weak and cowards in battle, fit 
onlyfortraders.” (KingsmiII,/oc.cft) 
Termed or Tenniz, on the north 
bank of the Amu-daria. Conf. Ba- 


ber’s MemuirSf int, p. x.kxv. ; Bret 
Schneider, Med. Gcoy., pp. 57, 167 ; 
Deguignes, ilUtoire dcs lluns^ toin. 
ii. p. 32S ; Yule, Cathay, p. ccxxxv ; 
Edribi, tome i. p. 273 ; Jour. Assiat., 
ser. vi. tome v. p. 270 ; Jour. R. 
Gcofj. Soc., vol. XXX vi. p. 263; vol. 
xlii. p. 510. 
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is about 20 li in circuit, extended from east to west, and 
narrow from north to south. There are about ten saiighd- 
rdmas with about one thousand monks. The stdpas and 
the images of the honoured Buddha are noted for various 
spiritual manifestations. Going east we arrive at Ch’i- 
ngoh-yen-na.^ 

Ch’i-ngoh-yen-na [ChaghAniAn].i2« 

This country extends about 400 li from east to west, 
and about 500 li from north to south. The capital is 
about I o li in circuit. There are some five sanghdrdmas, 
which contain a few monks. Going east we reacli Hwiih- 
lo-mo. 


HwOh-lo-mo [Gaema]. 

This country is some lOO li in extent from east to west, 


Before entering on this excur* 
BUS, it will be better to explain 
Hiuen Tsiang’s actual route. From 
a comparison of the text with the 
narrative of Hwui*lih, it will be 
seen that, after leaving the Iron 
gates, and entering TukhSra, he 
proceeded across the (^xua to the 
country called Hwo. This almost 
certainly is represented by Kunduz, 
on the eastern bank of the Surkh-ab. 
Here he met with the eldest son of 
the Khdn of the Turks. This prince 
had married the sister of the king 
of Kao-chang, from whom Hiuen 
Tsiang had letters of recommenda- 
tion. After some delay the pilgrim 
proceeded, in company with some 
priests from Balkh, to that city 
(Po-ho). Here he remained exa- 
mining the sacred relics of his le- 
ligiou for some days. From this he 
departs southwards along the Balkh 
river to Dara-gaz, and there enter- 
ing the mountains, he proceeds still 
southwards to Baiiuyan. So that of 
all the countries named betwixt the 
Oxus and the Hindu Kush, Hiuen 
Tsiang only himself visited Hwo 
(Kunduz), Po-ho (Balkh), Kie-chi 
(Gaz), and Fan-yen-na (Bdmiy^n). 
This is gathered not only from the 


records found in Hwui-Uh, but also 
from the use of the symbol kinff. 
The excursus begins from Termed, 
at which point he probably crossed 
the Oxus, and proceeds, as the text 
says, along the northern flow of the 
river. 

^ Ohaghani&n, or Sagb&ni&n, pro- 
bably corresponds with Hissar, on 
the Karateghin (or northern) branch 
of the Oxus, as the text says ; the 
town is in lat. 38" 29' long. 69® 
17' E. It included the valley of the 
Surkban and Upper Kaflrnahan. 
J</ur. li. As. -Soc., N.S., vol. vi. p. 96 ; 
Baber’s Mem., p. xxxv. ; Ouseley, 
Or. Geo(f., p. 277 ; Edrisi, tom. L p. 
480; Wood’s Oxtis., Yule’s int., p. 
Ixii; Ocean lliyhways, 1S76, p. 328. 

From the eastern direction 
given we should expect the river to 
bend e;)£twards ; we And it does so. 
There can be little question, there- 
fore, that Colonel Yule is right in re- 
storing HwUh-lo-mo to Garma, the 
capital of Karateghin district, on 
the Surkh-ab or Vakhsh. Jour. K. 

jSoc., N.S., vol. vi. p. 96; Jour. 
R. Oeog. Soc., vol. xli. pp. 338 ff; 
Wood’s Oxus, p. Ixx. ; V. de St. 
Martin conjecturally identifled it 
with Shaduman Hissdr. 
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and 300 li from north to south. The capital is about 10 li 
in circuit. The king is a Turk of the Hi-su tribe. There 
are two convents and about one hundred monks. Going 
east^ we arrive at the S 11 -man country. 

Su-MAN [SujIAN AND KuDAB]. 

This country extends 400 li or so from east to west, and 
100 li from north to soutli. The capital of the country is 

16 or 17 li in circuit; its king is a Hi-su Turk. There 
are two convents and a few monks. On the south-west 
this country borders on the Oxus, and extends to the 
Kio-ho-j'en-na country. 

Kio-ho-yen-na [HubadiAn]. 

From east to west it is 200 li or so in extent ; from north 
to south 300 li or so. The capital is 10 li or so in circuit. 
There are three convents and about one hundred monkst 
Still eastward is the country of Hu-sha. 

Hu-siia [Wakhsh], 

This country is about 300 li from east to west, and 
500 li or so from north to south. The capital is 16 or 

17 li iu circuit. Going eastwards we arrive at Kho- 
to-lo. 


Kho-to-lo ^ [Khotl], 

This kingdom is locx? li or so from east to west, and 


^ This expression “going cast” 
need not imply that the country in- 
dicated lie.s to the eastward of the 
last named, but that it is eastward 
of the line of a<l vance, which would 
in this case be the northern branch 
of the Oxus. Hence this country of 
Sum^, which has been identified 
with the Shuman of the Arab geo- 
graphers (fidrisi, tom. ii. p. 203 ; 
Abulfeda, 0/tor. et Mavar.^ p. 38 ; 
Ouseley, Or. Geog., p. 277), is said 
to have the Oxus on the south-west. 


extending to Kub 4 diS,n (Kio-ho- 
yen na\ which lies between the 
Kahrnaban and Wagesh rivers, — 
the town of Kubadi^n being in 
lat. 37° 21' N., long. 68® 9' E., 57 
miles N.N.E. of Khulm. Jour. A, 
Geog. Soc.f vol. xlii. pp 456, 509 n. 

Hu-.sha is no doubt Wakhsh, 
which lies to the north of Shuman 
and KhotlAn. Couf. Jour. R, Geog, 
Soc.y vol. xl. p. 143. 

Kho-to-lo is represented by 
Khotl or Khotlan, the Kutl of 
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the same from north to south. The capital is 20 li or so 
in circuit. On the east it borders on the T’sung-ling 
mountains, and extends to the country of Kiu-mi-to. 


Kiu-mi-to [Kumidha,™ ok Dakwaz and Eoshanj. 

This country extends 2000 li from east to west, and 
about 200 li from north to south. It is in the midst of 
thegreatT’sung-ling mountains. The capital of the coun- 
try is about 20 li in circuit. On the soutli-west it borders 
on the river Oxus ; on the south it touches the country of 
Shi-ki-ni.^^ 

Passing the Oxus on the south, ^ we come to the 
kinsidom of Ta-mo-sih-teh-ti.**® the kingdom of Po-to- 


Edrisi, and is described in the text 
as stretching eastward to the Tsung- 
ling mountains (Pamir), and bor' 
dered on the south by the valley of 
the Kom^dai, or plain of Kurgan- 
tubd and lower valley of the Vakhsh. 
It w'ould thus correspond with the 
country to the north-east of KuUb. 
Conf. Deguignes, H. de* Hu-m, tom, 
V. p. 28 j Bretschneider, Med. Geog., 

р. 170 n. ; Ouseley, Orient. Geog., 
pp. 239, 276. 

Kiu-mi-to would correctly be 
restored to Kumidha, which natur- 
ally represents the country of the 
Komedai of Ptolemy {Geog.y lib. vi. 

с. 12, 3, c. 13, 2, 3; lib. vii. c. i, 42), 
through which the ancient caravans 
travelled eastward for silk. It corre- 
ponds with Darwdz (the gate), or the 
valley of H^ht. See Jour. li. As. 
Soc., N.S., vol. vi. pp. 97, 98 ; Jour. 
A suit., ser. vi. tom. v. p. 270; 
^Idrisi, tom. i. p. 483 ; Jour. As. S. 
Beng., vol. xvii. pt. ii. p. 15 ; Wood’s 
Oxus, pp. xxxix, Ixxv, 248, 249 ; 
Jour. R. Geog. Soc., vol. xli. p. 339 ; 
I'roc. R. G. A., vol. i. (1879) p. 65. 

The chief town of Darw’az — 
still called Khum or Kala-i-khum 
— is on the Ab-i-Piitnj or south 
branch of the Amu, which runs just 
within the gouth-west limit of the 


district. Proc. R. Geog. Soc., vol. iv. 
( 1 882 ), pp. 4 1 3 flf. ; Jour. R. Geog. Soc., 
vol. xlii. pp. 458, 471, 498. RoshAn 
lies to the south-east of DarwAz and 
between it and ShignAn, and on the 
northern branch of the river which 
joins the Panja near Bartang. 

Sbi-ki-ni has been identified 
with ShignAn or SbakhnAn by Cun- 
ningham and Yule. — J. R. As. Soc., 
N.S., vol. vi. pp. 97, 1 13 ; J. R. Geog. 
Soc., vol. xlii. p. 508 n. ; J. As. S. 
Beng., voL xvii. pt. ii. p. 56 ; Wood’s 
Oxus, pp. 248, 249. Edrisi has Sak- 
nia, tom. i. p. 483. 

That is, to the south of the 
Amu or Panja. The pilgrim having 
described the districts first in a 
northerly direction, then east of the 
main stream, now leaving the ^ alley 
of the ShignAn, w'hich runs along 
the northern side of the Panja, he 
recounts the names of districts to 
the south of that river. 

»» Ta-mo-sih-teh-ti was restored 
doubtfully to Tainasthiti by 
Julien. It is the Tennist.it of the 
Arab geographers, one stage from 
the famous stone bridge on the 
Waksh-ab or Surkh-ab, and one of 
the chief towns of Khutl. — Jour. R. 
Geog. Soc., vol. xlii. p. 508 n. See 
also Wood’s Oxus, pp. Ixxi, 260; 
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chang-na,^ the kingdom of In-po-kin,^'^ the kingdom of 
Kiu-lang-na,^ the kingdom of Hi-mo-to-lo,^® the king- 
dom of Po-li-ho,'“ the kingdom of Khi-li-seh-mo/^ the 
kingdom of Ho-lo-hu,^^ the kingdom of 0-li-ni,^^ the 
kingdom of Mung-kin.^^ 

Going from the kingdom of Hwo (Kunduz) south-east. 


Istakhri, pp. 125, 126, and Gardi* 
iier’a ‘ Memoir ’ in Jour. As. &oc. 
Bengal, vol. xxil pp. 289, 291. 

Julien has made a mistake {Mem. 
t. ii. p. 201) in giving the width of 
the valley at 400 or 500 li ; it should 
be 4 or 5 li, according to the India 
Office Libraiy copy. It would 
thus be a valley some 300 miles 
long, and about a mile wide. On 
Captain Trotter’s map the long 
vaUey of Wakhan extends through 
more than two degrees of longitude, 
viz., from 72* to 74® 30' E. long. ; 
but following the winding of the 
river it might probably approach the 
length assigned by Hiuen Taiang. 
See also Y ule, u. s. pp. 1 1 1 - r 13. 

Po-to-chaiig*na. This repre- 
sents Badakshiln, celebrated for its 
ruby mines. For an interesting ac- 
count of this country, its inhabitants, 
and their character, see Wood’s Oxus, 
pp 191 seq.; conf. /our. i?. iSoc., 
vol. xxxvi. pp. 252, 260, 265, 278 ; 
vol. xxxvii. pp. 8, 10 ; voL xl. pp. 
345» 393 ; xlii- PP- 44® ff-; 
xlvi. pp. 27S, 279. 

In-po-kin, probably Yamg^n, 
the old name of the v^ey of the 
Kokcha, from Jerm upwards. — Yule. 

Kiu-lang-na represents Eurdn, 
a name applied to the upper part of 
the Kokcha valley, about Lajward 
(Wood). Celebrated for mines of 
lapis-hfzuli. — See Yule, u. s. 

^ Hi-iiio-to-lo. This certainly 
would correspond with Hiiuataia, 
the Chinese explanation being 
“ under the Snowy Mountains ” 
{fdjna tala ). — Julieu, i/iem., tom. i. 
p. 178. Colonel Yule has identified 
it with Daraim, or, as it is other- 
wise given, Darah-i*aim. (See his 
remarks. Jour. B. As. Soc., N.S., voL 
vi. p. loS ; Wood’s OxuSf p. Ixxvii 


Po-li-ho must be in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Varsakh river, a 
tributary of the Kokchd. Wood, in 
his map, has a district called Faro- 
khar or Farkhar, which may repre- 
sent Po-li-ho or Parika. 

Khi - li - seh - mo is no doubt 
Khrishma or Kishm, north of Fark- 
har, and thirty-two miles east of 
Tdlikdn. Yule’s Marco Foto, voh i. 
p. 163. 

Ho-lo-hu represents Kdgh, an 
important fief in the north of Badak- 
shan between the Kokchd and the 
Oxus (Yule). 

0-U-ni. This, as Colonel Yule 
says, ** is assuredly a district on both 
sides of the Oxus,’* of which the 
chief place formerly bore the name of 
Ahreng ; the Hazrat Iindm of Wood’s 
map, 26 miles north of Kunduz. 
Yule, u. 8. p. 106; P. de la Croix, 
II. de TimurbeCy t. i. pp. 172, 175; 
Institutes of Timui% p. 95. 

Mung-kin. Julien has by mis- 
take given the circuit of this district 
as 40CX> li (J/em., tom. ii. p. 194), 
instead of 400 li. This has been 
observed by Colonel Yule (p. 105, 
u. 8 .) It probably is represented by 
the district from Talikan and 
Khaudbad, and the valley of the 
Furkhan, in the east of Kunduz or 
Kat^hdn. This Tfllikdn is the 
Thdik.dn of the Arab geographers. 
Marco Polo visited it. Ouseley, 
Orient. Geog., pp. 223, 224, 230, 231 ; 
Baber’s Mem.^ pp. 38, 130; Yule’s 
Marco Polo^ vol. i. p. 160. Conf. 
Bumes, Trav, in Bokhara^ vol. iii., 
p. 8 ; Wood’s OxuSf pp. Ixxxi, 156 ; 
Bretschneider, Med. Geog.^ p. 195. 
There is a district called Muujan, in 
the south of Badaksh^n, between the 
sources of the Kokcha and Gogar- 
dasbt. 
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we come to the kingdom of Ghen-seh-to,**® the kingdom 
of ’An-ta-la-po (Andar 4 b), remarks concerning which 
may be found in the return records. 

Going south-west from the country of Hwo, we arrive 
at the kingdom of Fo-kia-lang (Baghl 3 ,n). 

Fo-kia-lang [Baghlan]. 

This countryi^'^ is 50 li or so from east to west, and 200 
li or so from north to south; the capital is about 10 li in 
circuit. Going south, we come to the country of Hi-lu- 
sih-min-kien (Eui-samang^n). 

HI-LU-SIII-MIN-KIEN [RCi-SAMANGlNj.l^ 

This country is about 1000 li in circuit, the capital 
about 14 or 15 li. On the north-west it borders on the 
kingdom of Ho-lin (Khulm). 

Ho-lin [Khulm]. 

This country is 800 li or so in circuit, the capital is 
5 or 6 li in circumference ; there are about ten convents 
and 500 monks. Going west, we come to the country of 
Po-ho (Balkh). 

Po-Ho [Balkh]. 

This country is about 800 li from east to west, and 
400 li from north to south ; on the north it borders on 
the Oxus. The capital is about 20 li in circuit. It is 

Chen-seh*to, for Ktoo-seh-tOy 34 miles south from Kunduz. Oute- 
i.c., Khousta or Kho&t, located by ley, OrieiU. Geog., p. 223; Jour. R 
Yule between Talikan and Indarab. As. Soc.f N.S., vol. vi. p. loi. 

A district now known as Khost is In the upper valley of the 

in Afghanistan, south of the Kur- Khulm river, including the towns of 
am valley. Jour. R. Geog. Soc.y vol. Rfti, Kuram, and Haibak, formerly 
xxxii. p. 31 1. call^ Sainangan, and about 42 miles 

An-ta-la-po, i.c., Andarab or west from Baghlan. Moorcroft, 
Indarab. Lat. 35* 40' N. ; long. Travds^ vol. ii. p. 402 ; Sprenger, 
69® 27' E. Post u. Reke Routen, p. 37 ; Burnes, 

In the valley of the southern Travds (ist ed.), voL i. pp. 201- 
Surkb-ilb or Kunduz river, about 205. 
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called generally the little Eaj agriha.^^® This city, though 
well (strongly) fortified, is thinly populated. The pro- 
ducts of the soil are extremely varied, and the flowers, 
both on the land and water, would be difficult to enume- 
rate. There are about loo convents and 3000 monks, who 
all study the religious teaching of the Little Vehicle. 

Outside the city, towards the south-west,^ there 
is a convent called Navasafighflrfiina, which was built 
by a former king of this country. The Masters (of 
Buddhisni), who dwell to the north of the great 
Snowy Mountains, and are authors of ^dstras, occupy 
this convent only, and continue their estimable labours 
in it. There is a figure of Buddha here, which is lustrous 
with (reflects the glory of) noted gems, and the hall in which 
it stands is also adorned with precious substances of rare 
value. This is the reason why it has often been robbed by 
chieftains of neighbouring countries, covetous of gain. 

This convent also contains (fossesses) a statue of Pi- 


So I think it ought to be trans- 
lated. It is called the “ Little 
Rdjagrlha ” in consequence of the 
numerous Buddhist sites in its 
neighbourhood, vying in that re- 
spect with the Magadha capital. 
This is plainly intimated in the Life 
of Hiuen Tsiang (Julien’s tranfe., p. 
64), where the Khan says that ** it 
is called the Little Rdjagrlha : its 
sacred relics are exceedingly nume- 
rous ; ” the latter being the explana- 
tion of the former. On Balkh, see 
Bumes, Travels (ist ed.), vol. i. pp. 
237-240; Ferrier, Caravan Journ.y 
pp. 206, 207 ; ] 5 . de Meyiiard, Lcs 
Prairies d^Or, t. iv. p. 48 ; Diet. 
GiiXf.'Hist. dc PersCf p. 571 ; Jour. 
R. (Jeog. Soc.y vol. xlii. p. 510; Oe 
Herbelot, Ptbl Orient, p. 167 ; 
Hyde, J/ist. Rel. vcl. Pevs., p. 494 ; 
Yule’s Marco Polo, \nl. i, p. 158; 
( 7 a<Aciy, p. 179 ; Bret>ichneider, Med. 
Gcog.y p. 196; Chin Med. Trav., 
pp. 47, 1 1 7. 

Julicn gives south-east by 
mistake. 


This passage seems to require 
the use of a past tense, this con- 
vent formerly (^u) had ; ” and so 
Julien renders it. But it appears 
to me improbable, if the statue of 
Vaisravana was in existence when 
the foray was made, “ in recent 
times,” that it should have been 
lost or destroyed so soon afterwards. 
Moreover, the symbol su has some- 
times the sense of ** a present con- 
dition ” (a.s, for example, in the 
Chung Yung, xiv. i, 2). Considering 
the sentence which follows, where 
tl»e interior of the Sahghdr^ma is 
spoken of, I should prefer to think 
that su is a mistake for tsHen ; they 
both have tht* meaning of “ before ” 
or “ formerly,” but ts'icn also has 
the sense of “in front of.” In this 
ca-'-e the passage would run : “ In 
fnuit of the Saugharama there is a 
figure of Vaisravana Leva.” This 
Leva was the protector of the con- 
vent, not so much that he was 
KubOra, the god of wealth, as that 
he was the guardian of the noi-th 
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sha-meu (Vai^ravana) D§va, by whose spiritual influence, 
in unexpected ways, there is protection affljrded to the pre- 
cincts of the convent. Lately the son of the Klian Yeh-hu 
(or She-hu), belonging to the Turks, becoming rebellious, 
Yeh-hu Khan broke up his camping ground, and marched 
at the head of his horde to make a foray against this 
convent, desiring to obtain the jewels and precious things 
with which it was enriched.^®^ Having encamped his army 
in the open ground, not far from the convent, in the night 
he had a dream. He saw Vai^ravana DSva, who addressed 
him thus : “ What power do you possess that you dare (to 
intend) to overthrow this convent ? ” and then hurling his 
lance, he transfixed him with it. The Khan, affrighted, 
awoke, and his heart penetrated with sorrow, he told his 
dream to his followers, and then, to atone somewhat for his 
fault, he hastened to tlie convent to ask permission to con- 
fess his crime to the priests; but before he received an 
answer he died. 

Within the convent, in the southern hall of Buddha, there 
is the washing-basin which Buddha used. It contains about 
a peck,^®® and is of various colours, which dazzle the eyes. 
It is difficult to name the gold and stone of whicli it is 
made,^^ Again, there is a tooth of Buddha about an inch 
long, and about eight or nine tenths of an inch in breadth. 
Its colour is yellowish white ; it is pure and shining. 
Again, there is the sweeping brush of Buddha, made of the 


This was perhaps the most northern 
Buddhist establishment in existence ; 
at any rate, it was built for the con- 
venience of northern priests. 

This sentence may otherwise 
be rendered : “ Xtately the son of the 
Turk Yeh-hu-khSn, whose name was 
Sse-yeh-bu-kh&n, breaking up his 
camping ground,” &c. Yeh-hu is 
the Khdn that Hiuen Tsiang met on 
the rich hunting grounds of the 
Chu’i river ( Vie de Hiouen Thsc-ngy 
p. 55 ). If the name of his son was 
Sse-yeh-hu, then doubtless it is he 
who purposed to sack the Sangh* 
&r4ma. But if U€ ha^ tu« sense of 


rebelling,” then it would be Yeh- 
hu-khan himself who is referred to. 
I am inclined to think it must have 
been the son, whose name was See ; 
but the repetition of the name Yeh- 
hu-khan is perplexing. The 8ymlK)ls 
po lo correspond with the ^rkish 
work btdak, camping ground or can- 
tonment. 

^ Teoti, a dry measure of ten 
pints. 

This may mean— the golden- 
like stone of which it is made has a 
difficult name, or the metal (gold) 
and stone are difficult to name. 
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plant “ Ka-she ” (kdSd). Jt is about two feet long and 
about seven inches round. Its handle is ornamented 
with various gems. These three relics are presented with 
offerings on each of the six fast-days by the assembly of 
lay and cleric believers. Those who have the greatest 
faith in worship see the objects emitting a radiance of 
glory. 

To the north of the convent is a st'Apa, in height about 
200 feet, which is covered with a plaster hard as the 
diamond, and ornamented with a variety of precious sub- 
stances. It encloses a sacred relic (she-li), and at times 
this also reflects a divine splendour. 

To the south-west of the convent there is a Vihdra. 
Many years have elapsed since its foundation was laid. It 
is the resort {of people) from distant quarters. There are 
also a large number of men of conspicuous talent. As it 
would be difficult for the several possessors of the four diffe- 
rent degrees (fruits) of holiness to explain accurately their 
condition of saintship, therefore the Arhats (Lo-han), when 
about to die, exhibit their spiritual capabilities (miraculous 
poivers), and those who witness such an exhibition found 
silipas in honour of the deceased saints. These are closely 
crowded together here, to the number of several hundreds. 
Besides these there are some thousand others, who, 
although they had reached the fruit of holiness (i.e., Arhat- 
ship), yet having exhibited no spiritual changes at the 
end of life, have no memorial erected to them. 

At present the number of priests is about loo ; so irre- 
gular are they morning and night in their duties, that it 
is hard to tell saints from sinners.^®® 

To the north-west of the capital about 50 li or so we 
arrive at the town of Ti-wei; 40 li to the north of this 

** It may be *‘hard as the dia- idle,” is for mi, which would qualify 
mond,” or “shining like the dia- Aai in the sense of “absence of idle- 
mond.” ness.” Tlie passage would then 

There is evidently a false read- read: “Morning and night there is 
ing here. T think the character^, an absence of idleness, but it isdiffi- 
which, in connection with the follow- cult to conjecture who are saints and 
ing character, Jiai, means “ remiss and who net,” 
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town is the town of Po-li. In each of these towns tliere is 
a stihpa about three chang (30 feet) in lieight. In old days, 
when Buddha first attained enlightenment after advancing 
to the tree of knowledge,*®^ he went to the garden of 
deer ; ^ at this time two householders 1®® meeting him, and 
beholding the brilliant appearance of his person, offered 
him from their store of provisions for their journey some 
cakes and honey. The lord of the world, for their sakes, 
preached concerning the happiness of men and Devas, and 
delivered to them, his very first disciples,*®* the five rules 
of moral conduct and the ten good qualities {shen, virtuous 
rules).*®* When they had heard the sermon, they humbly 
asked for some object to worship {offer gifts). On this 
Tathlgata delivered to them some of his hair and nail- 
cuttings. Taking these, the merchants were about to 
return to their own country,**® when they asked of Bud- 
dha the right way of venerating these relics. Tathfigata 
forthwith spreading out his Sa'fbghdti on the ground as a 
square napkin, next laid down his Uttardsaiiga and then 
his SaiikakshikA ; again over these he placed as a cover 
his begging -pot, on which he erected his mendicant’s 
staff.**® Thus he placed them in order, making thereby 


This passage might perhaps 
also be rendered “after gazing with 
delight on the Bodhi tree.” 'I’he sym- 
bol tsu has such a meaning, and it 
would be in strict agreement with 
the legend. 

^ That is, the garden at Bandras. 

169 merchant • lords {chxtrvf- 

ehi). 

160 “The very first to hear the 
five,” &c. 

That i.s, the five fiUds and the 
ten S'Uds. See Childers, Pali Diet , 
sub silam. 'J’he story of the two 
merchants alluded to in the text is 
one well known in the Buddhi.st 
legend. It will be found in Spence 
Hardy’s Mamud of Buddhism (zd 
ed.) pp. 186, 187, and note ; also in 
the Po-sho-hing tsan king^ p. 167; 
Higandet, Lcfjend of Gaudama^ vol. 


i. p. loS ; Beal, Rom. Legend^ p. 
236. The incident is also found 
amongst the AmaravSti sculptures 
{Tree and ‘Serp. Worship, pi. Iviii. 
fig. I, middle disc). 

Theirown country wasSuvarna- 
bhOmi or Burma. 

1(0 translation differs from 

that of M. Julien. I take the con- 
struction thus : / mng kia chi, “ tak- 
ing his sahghati ; ” fan^i thee po, “ as 
a square napkin” {ie., folding it 
into this shape); hia, “he placed it 
underneath.” The re^t of the sen- 
tence, then, will ful]f)w a.s I Iiave 
tran^lateil it. The mnniinv-nt erected 
as a shrine for the relic, s given on 
this occasion is said to be tlie far- 
famed Shwe-dagun at Rangun. — 
As. Researches, vol. xvi., quoted by 
Spence Hardy, p, 187 n. 
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(the figure of) a shtpa. The two men taking the order, each 
went to his own town, and then, according to the model 
which the holy one had prescribed, they pre{)ared to build 
a monument, and thus was the very first Stiipa of the 
Buddhist religion erected. 

Some 70 li to tlje west of this town is a.St'Apa about two 
chang (20 feet) in heiglit. This was erected in the time of 
K&^yapa Buddha. Leaving the capital and going south- 
west, entering the declivities of the Snowy Mountains, 
there is the country of Jui-mo-to [Juniadh?]. 

Jui-MO-TO [JUMADHA?].'®^ 

This country is 50 or 60 li from east to west, and looli 
or so from north to south. The capital is about 10 li in 
circuit. Towards the south-west is the country of Hu- 
shi-kien (Juzgan). 

Hu-shi-kien [.TOzgana]. 

This country is about 500 li from east to west, and 
about 1000 li from north to south. The capital is 20 li in 
circuit. It has inauy mountains and river-courses. It 
produces excellent (shen) horses. To the north-west is 
Ta-la-kien. 


Ta-la-kien [Talikan].!® 

This country is 500 li or so from east to west, and 50 
or 60 li from north to south. The capital is 10 li about 
in circuit. On the west it touches the boundaries of 
Persia. Going*®® 100 li or so south from the kingdom 
of Po-ho (Balkh), we arrive at Kie-chi. 

A position near Sir-i-pul seems Here the true itinerary is re- 

indicated. — Vule, u. 8 .J p. loi. sullied. Hiuen Tsiang now leaves 

On the borders ot Khorasan, Balkh, and travels south about 
in the valley of the Murghab. — twenty miles to Gaz or Darah-Gaz. 
Ouseley, Orient. Geog., pp. 175, 220 ; “ This valley W'ill be found in Mac- 

Edrisi, tom. i. pp. 468, 478 ; Jour, artney’s map to Elphinstone, in the 
As., ser. vi., tom. xiii pp. 175-179. map to Terrier’s Travels, &c., about 
Tiiere is a Tillikan also in Uadak- one march south of Balkh, about 
shdn. See n. 145 ante. half-way between that town and 
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Kie-chi [Gachi ok Gaz]. 

This country from east to west is 500 li or so, from 
west to south 300 li. The capital is 4 or 5 li in cir- 
cuit. The soil is stony, the country a succession of hills. 
There are but few flowers or fruits, but plenty of beans 
and corn. The climate is wintry ; the manner of the 
people liard and forbidding. There are some ten convents 
or so, and about 200 priests. Tliey all belong to the 
school of the Sarvastivadas, whicli is a branch of the 
Little Vehicle. 

On the south-east we enter the great Snowy Mountains. 
These mountains are high and the valleys deep ; the 
precipices and Ik'Hows [crevasses) are very dangerous. The 
wind and snow keep on without intermission ; the ice 
remains through the full summer ; the snow-drifts fall 
into the valleys and block the roads. The mountain spirits 
and demons [demon sprites) send, in tlieir rage, all sorts of 
calamities ; robbers crossing the path of travellers kill 
tliem."*® Going with difficulty 600 li or so, we leave the 
country of Tukh^ra, and arrive at the kingdom of Fan- 
yen-na (Bfimiy^n). 


Fan-yen-na [Bamiyan].*®® 

This kingdom is about 2000 li from east to west, and 
300 li from north to south. It is situated in tlie midst 


Dehas. Ibn Haiikal also states 
that the hill-country south of Balkh 
is called Ghaz (Ousele^', Or. Gco>j., 
PP- 243, 244, 270). Darah-Gaz is 
mentioned in Timur's Institutes (p. 
59), and it was the scene of a rout 
of Humaydn’s little army by the 
Uzbeks in 1549.— Erskine’s Baber 
and Ilumayun^ vol. ii. pp. 373 » 37^ J 
Yule, Jour. R. As. So<\, N.S., voi. 
vi. p. 102 ; Jour. As. iioc. Benf/alj 
voL xxii. p. 164. 

My text gives 200 as the 
number of the priests ; but the 
error is in the printing ; it ought to 
be 300. 

VOL. I. 


This phrase, u'ei %vu, may refer 
to the former statement, “ that the 
robbers kill the travellers ; ” in 
which case wei tcu would mean, 
“as a profession or business;” re- 
ferring perhaps to the existence of 
a dacoit system. 

The country of Bamiyan has 
been described by Burnes and other 
travellers. Wood, in hi& journey’ 
to the source of the Oxus, passed 
through it. It lies immediately to 
the in)rth of the Uajiyak Bass, 
Wood’s Oxus (2d ed.), pp. 130, 131 ; 
Proc. R, Geo'j. ^oc., vol I (i^ 79 )» 
pp. 244 If.; Ijaber'a Memoirs, p. 139. 

1 ) 
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of the Snowy Mountains. The people inhabit towns 
either in the mountains or the valleys, according to 
circumstances.™ The capital leans on a steep hill, 
bordering on a valley 6 or 7 li in length.^^^ On the 
north it is backed by high precipices. It (the country) 
produces spring- wheat ™ and few flowers or fruits. It 
is suitable for cattle, and afibrds pasture for many sheep 
and horses. The climate is wintry, and the manners of 
the people hard and uncultivated. The clothes are chiefly 
made of skin and wool, which are the most suitable for tlie 
country. The literature, customary rules, and money used 
in commerce are the same as those of the Tukh§,ra country. 
Their language is a little different, but in point of per- 
sonal appearance they closely resemble each other. These 
people are remarkable, among all their neighbours, for a 
love of religion (a heart of ptire faith)-, from the higliest 
form of worship to the three jewels,™ down to the worship 
of the hundred (i.e., different) spirits, there is not the least 
absence (decrease) of earnestness and the utmost devotion 
of heart. The merchants, in arranging their prices as 
they come and go, fall in with tlie signs afforded by the 
spirits. If good, they act accordingly ; if evil, they seek 
to propitiate the powers.™ There are ten convents and 
about 1000 priests. They belong to the Little Vehicle, 
and the school of the L6k6ttarav§,dins (Shwo-ch’uh- 
shi-pu). 

To the north-east of the royal city there is a mountain, on 
the declivity of which is placed a stone figure of Buddha, 


Grote {Hist. Greece, vol. xii. p, 271 n.) 
supposes that Alexjjn ler crossed into 
Baktria by Biimiyan : see Arrian, 
Anab., lib. iii. c 29, l ; Strabo, Gcotj.y 
lib. XV. c. 2, II ; Wilson, Ariana, 
Ant, pp. I 79 f. ; also note 175 inf. 

Or, “according to the resources 
or strength of the place.” 

Such it appears is the mean* 
ing. The town rests on, or is sup- 
ported by, a precipitous cliff, and 
borders on a valley 6 or 7 li in length. 


The suh-mai is “ late wheat ; ** 
wheat sown in the spring. 

Buddha, Dharrna, and Sahgha. 

This sentence might be ren- 
dered better thus : “ The merchants 
conjecture in coming and going 
whether the gods and spirits (or 
the heavenly spirits) afford propi- 
tious omens ; if the indications are 
calamitous, they offer up their 
prayers (seek religious merit).” 
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erect, in height 140 or 1 50 Its golden lines sparkle 

on every side, and its precious ornaments dazzle the eyes 
by their brightness. 

To the east of this spot there is a convent, which was 
built by a former king of the country. To the east of the 
convent there is a standing figure of Sakya Buddha, made 
of metallic stone (teou-shih in height 100 feet. It has 
been cast in different parts and joined together, and thus 
placed in a completed form as it stands. 

To the east of the city 12 or 13 li there is a convent, 
in which there is a figure of Buddha lying in a sleeping 
position* as when he attained Nirvaim The figure is in 


length about 1000 feet or so. 

These rock - hewn figures of 
Bndflha in Baraiyan have been 
objects of curiosity down to the 
present day. They were seen dur- 
ing the campaign in Afghanistan 
in 1843, and doubtless remain to 
the present day. The most recent 
notice of them is in General Kaye’s 
paper. Proc. It. (Jeog. *Soc., vol. i. 

( I ^ 79 )» PP- 248, 249. He says : “ On 
the opposite side of the valley from 
the great (standing) image, about a 
mile to the west, a stony gully leads 
into the hills. A short way up this 
there is a nearly insulated rock, on 
the flat summit of which there is in 
relief a recumbent figure, bearing a 
rude resemblance to a huge lizard,” 
which figure the people now call 
Azhdaha, or the dragon slain by a 
Muhammadan pir (see also ih.., p. 
338). Hyde, quoting Masalik Ma- 
ni.ilik and the Farhany-i-JahdngiH 
of Ibn Fakred-din Angju, says the 
two larger statues are 50 cubits high, 
one called iSurkh-but (red image) and 
the other Khink-but (grey image), 
and at some distance is a smaller 
one “in fonnae vetulse,” called 
Nes}\ The Atn4-Akbart says the 
larger of the two is 80 ells (cubits?) 
and the lesser 50 in height ; Bur- 
nes’s estimate is 120 and 70 feet. 
Wilford gives a tolerably minute 
acc ount of Bamiyau and these figures. 


1 ;) 


The king of this {cmtntry), 

Masson mentions five statues. See 
Kitter, IHe Stupa's oder die Archi' 
tektonischen Denhmale an der IndO’ 
Baktr. Konigstr. u. d. Colosse vt>n 
Bamigany pp. 24 f. ; Hyde, HUt. Relig. 
vet. Pei'S, y p. 132 ; Burnes, Travds, 
vol. i. pp. 182-188, and J. A. S. Ben.y 
vol. ii. pp. 561 f. ; Masson, ihid.y vol. 
V. pp. 707 f. ; Wood’s OxaSy pp. 
Ixvii, r25 f. ; Asiat. Kes.y vol. vi. pp. 
462-472, 495, 523-52S; Bret- 
schneider, Med. Oeog.y pp. 5S, 193; 
Gladwin, Ayeen Akberyy vol ii. p. 
208, vol. iii. pp. 168, 109. 

iT'i 'phjs tcou shih is described 
by Medhurst [sub roc.) as “a kind of 
stone resembling metal The Chi- 
nese call it the tinei-t kind of native 
copper. It is found in the Po-sze 
country (Persia) and resembles gold. 
On the application of fire it assumes 
a red colour, and does not turn 
black. When mercury falls to the 
ground this substance will attr.Tct 
it.” But from the statement that 
each part of this figure was ciist 
separately, it is plain that it was 
made of metal probably brass or 
bronze. Juiien translates it by lai- 
ton, brass. 

If this sleeping figure of Bud- 
dha was lying within the building, 
it is unreasonable to suppo^'C it could 
be 1000 feet in length. The sleeping 
figures of Buddha at Moulmein, 1 

360 
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every time he assembles the great congregation of the 
Wu-che {Moksha)^"^^ having sacrificed all his possessions, 
from his wife and children down to his country’s treasures, 
gives in addition his own body ; then his ministers and 
the lower order of officers prevail on the priests to barter 
back these possessions ; and in these matters most of their 
time is taken upd^® 

To the south-west of the convent of the sleeping figure 
(of Buddha), going 200 li or so, passing the great Snowy 
Mountains on the east, there is a little watercourse (or 
valley), which is moist with (the overflowings of) standing 
springs, bright as mirrors ; the herbage here is green and 
brightd®® There is a sanghdrama here with a tooth 
of Buddha, also the tooth of a Praty^ka Buddha, 
who lived at the beginning of the Kalpa, which is in 
length about five inches, and in breadth somewhat less 
than four inches. Again, there is the tooth of a golden- 
wheel king,^®^ in length three inches, and in surface (breadth) 
two inches. There is also the iron begging-dish of ^ana- 
kavfisa,!*® a great Arhat, which is capable of holding eight 
or nine shiny (pints). These three sacred objects, be- 


am told by a friend who visited the 
caves there and measured the figures, 
were 6o yards in length. The figures 
of Buddha entering Nirvdna in the 
Sinhalese temples are often very 
large. One in Cave xxvi. at Ajanbl 
is fully 23 feet in length. See Fer- 
gusson and Burgess, Care Temples, p. 
344; and note 175 The text 

of Hiuen T'-iang is probably corrupt 
in this pa-'saLie. 

The MCk'sha MakCiparhhad ; a 
meeting, as it seems, held every five 
years for the benefit of the priests 
(Buddhist community). On tbe^e 
occasions there were recitations of 
the law, and offerings were made to 
the priesthood. These assemblies 
were generally made on some favou- 
rite mountain. It was also called 
Paiichavarskikd parishail. See Ab- 
stnict of Four Lectures, p. 170; and 
note 60 supra. 


In such matters as these there 
is most concern shown. 

380 •Jfi'uwj, a light green. 

181 ^ Pratyeka Buddha is one 
who has attained enlightenment, 
that is, become a Buddha, but for 
himself alone. 

^ That is, a monarch of the four 
di'tpos or suvai'nachah'a'vartin. 

Sanakavasa, or S^navdsika, ac> 
cording to some Northein accounts, 
was the fourth patriarch or president 
of the Buddhist community {Fo-sho- 
kiwj-tsan-kinff, xiv.) Other authori- 
ties speak of him as the third patri- 
arch See Eitel, Handbook, sub 
voc. ; Kemusat, Mcl. Asiat., tom. i. 
p. ii8; Neumann, Zcitschr. f d, 
Kumle d. Mor^., vol. iii. p. 124; 
Edkins, Chin. Buddhism, pp. 66-69 » 
Lassen, Ind. AUei'tkums. (2d edit.), 
vol. ii. p. I2JI. He lived lOo years 
after Buddha. 
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queathed by the holy personages referred to, are all con- 
tained in a yellow-golden sealed case. Again, there is here 
the Saiiglidti robe, in nine pieces^ of Sanakavasa; the 
colour is a deep red (rose-red) ; it is made of the bark (peel) 
of the She-no-kia plant.^® Sanakavasa was the disciple of 
Ananda.^®® In a former existence he had given the priests 
garments made of the kanaka plant (fibre), on the conclu- 
sion of the rainy season.^®^ By the force of this meritorious 
action during 500 successive births he wore only this (kind 
of) garment, and at his last birth he was born with it. As his 
body increased so his robe grew larger, until the time when 
he was converted by Ananda and left his home (i.e., be- 
came an ascetic). Then his robe changed into a religious 
garment; and when he was fully ordained it again changed 
into a Saiu/hati, composed of nine pieces. When he was 
about to arrive at Nirvdna he entered into the condition 
of Samddhi, bordering on complete extinction, and by the 
force of his vow in attaining wisdom (he arrived at the 
knowledge)'^^ that tliis kashdya garment would last till the 
bequeathed law (testament) of Sakya (was established), and 
after the destruction of this law then his garment also 
would perish. At the present time it is a little fading, for 
faith also is small at this time ! 

Going eastward from this, we enter tlie defiles of the 
Snowy Mountains, cross over the black ridge (Sifih Koh), 
and arrive at the country of Kia-pi-shi. 


I.e.f composed of niue parts 
sewn together. 

if-5 i^anaka plant, a kind of 
hemp called the Bengal kLn. 

The ordinary succession of the 
patriarchs is, after Buddha, ( l ) Kits* 
yapa, (2) Ananda, (3) Madhyantika, 
{4) Sanakava^a. The last named is 
sometimes identified with Yas.a, the 
son of Kana, who was one of the 
chief leaders in the second council 
100 years after Buddha. He may 
be the same as Sonaka in the Sou- 
thern records, who died, according 
to Rhys Davids {Nymumata 


talia, pp. 46, 47), in a.b. 124; conf. 
Buhler, [nd. Ant.y vol. vii. p. 150. 

“At the concluBion of the re- 
tirement during the rainy season.” 
It was customary for the priests to 
retire into a fixed residence during 
the three months of the rainy season 
When the retirement broke up 
nganka jth) robes and other presents 
were given to the priests. 

I.e.y a vestment worn by the 
religious. 

(jj. *« secured the privilege, 
by the earnestness of hia vow, that 
his robe,’* 
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Kia-pi-shi [Kapi^a]. 

This coimtry is 4000 li or so in circuit. On the north 
it abuts on the Snowy Mountains, and on three sides it 
borders on the “black ridge” (the Hindu Kush). The 
capital of the country is 10 li or so in circuit. It produces 
cereals of all sorts, and many kinds of fruit-trees. The 
shen horses are bred here, and there is also the scent 
(scented root) called Yu-kinP^ Here also are found 
objects of merchandise from all parts. The climate is cold 
and windy. The people are cruel and fierce ; their language 
is -coarse and rude; their marriage rites a mere inter- 
mingling of the sexes. Their literature is like that of the 
Tukh^ra country, but the customs, common language, 
and rules of behaviour are somewhat different. For 
clothing they use hair garments (wool ) ; their garments 
are trimmed with fur. In commerce they use gold and 
silver coins, and also little copper coins, which in appear- 
ance and staiu]! differ from those of other countries. 
The king is a Ivshattriya by caste. He is of a shrewd 


Kapisa is the Karitra (or Kd- 
rttra) of Ptolemy lib. vi. a l8, 

4), and the Capissa of Pliny (//. iV., 
lib. vi. c. 23, 25), the capital of a 
district called Capissene. It is per- 
haps also the Caphusa of Solinus 
{Pohih.^ c. 54). See Lassen’s dis- 
cussion, Jnd. Alterth., vol, iii. pp. 
135, 591, 879-889. Ptolemy plac^ 
it 155 miles N. I5°E. from Ka^ot/pa 
or Kabul, the Kapbl or Kdvul of 
the Bundaki^ ; but this distance is 
far too great. Julien supposes the 
district to have occupied the Panj- 
fihir and Tagao valleys in the north 
border of Kohistan, and that the 
capital may have been either in the 
valley of the Nijrao or of the Taga6. 
Conf. Baber’s Mtm.^ pp. 144 f. ; 
Masson, Narrative of Jour., voL iii. 
P-16S; y^ihon, Ai'ianaAnt.,^. liT, 
Panini has Kapisi (iv. 2, 99}. 
wi (Jurcuma (Jul.) The Curcuma be- 


longs to the natural order of Zin<jib^ 
eracecB ; the different species are 
btemless plants with tuberous roots. 
The scented species referred to in 
the text is probably the Curcuma 
zedoaria, or broad-leaved turmeric. 
The tubers are aromatic, and when 
ground the powder is used not only 
as a stimulating condiment in curry 
powders, &c., but as a perfume. In 
Sanskrit it is called handl'd, with 
forty -six synonyms. 

^ The original, kwdlceu muyawj, 
has, I suspect, the meaning of 
“ stamp and inscription ; ” literally 
it would mean the pattern or fashion 
{mu yang) of the compass and square 
{hwei keu), or the circular and S([uare 
part are different, &c. But the ex- 
pression may also simply mean, 
“the size and form.” It possibly 
refera to the copper coins of Kanishka 
or Kanerki. 
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character (nature), and being brave and determined, he 
has brought into subjection the neighbouring countries, 
some ten of which he rules. He cherishes his people^ 
with affection, and reverences much the three precious 
objects of worship. Every year he makes a silver 
figure of Buddha eighteen feet high, and at the same time 
he convokes an assembly called the Mdksha Mahdparishad 
when he gives alms to the poor and wretched, and relieves 
the bereaved (widows and bereaved). 

There are about lOO convents in this country and 
some 6000 priests. They mostly study the rules of the 
Great Vehicle. The std/pas and sanghdrdmas are of an 
imposing height, and are built on high level spots, from 
which tliey may be seen on every side, shining in their 
grandeur (purity).^^ There are some ten temples of the 
Devas, and 1000 or so of heretics (different ways of 
religion) ; tliere are naked ascetics, and otliers wlro cover 
themselves with ashes, and some who make chaplets of 
bones, which they wear as crowns on their heads.^®'^ 

To the east of the capital '®® 3 or 4 li, at the foot of a 


303 Tijig passage may also be ren* 
dered : “ He ia distinguished for 
wisdom and tact ; he is by nature 
brave and determined, ” &c. Hwui- 
lih Uses the expression imn^f lioh^ 
instead of chi luth ; evidently allud- 
ing to his tact or shrewdness, by 
which he hail brought the neigh- 
bouring countries into his power. 

IM “ The hundred families.” 

The expression sni certainly 
means “ a year ” or “yearly;” but 
it may also have the sense of “peri- 
odically.” This would suit the con- 
text perhaps better, as the “ great 
assemblies” were usually convoked 
“every five years.” 

It seems thcTt the passage re- 
quires some such rendering as this. 
The symbol i-fChaiuj indicates “a 
high level spot, from vhicli there is 
a good prospect ” (Medhurst). Mr. 
Simpson’s account of the stAjjas in 
the Jellalabad valley would favour 
this translation {Buddhist Architec- 


ture., a paper read by W, Simpson 
before the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, I2th January iS8o). 
We may gather from the connection 
of stujxi and saui/hdn'nna in the 
te.xt, that Hiuen Tsiang alludes to 
the UufHX with its vihdra. 

The tliree sects here enume- 
rated are known as (l) the Hir- 
granthas or Higambara Jainas ; (2) 
IVisupatas ; and (3) Kapidadharinas. 

iiw There is some ditticulty in 
fixing the name and site of the 
capital of Kapi.sa. General Cun- 
ningham identifies it with Opi&n 
(d/ic. Geoff. of Iful'ui, p. 19). His 
opinion i.s based on a statement I 
have n<jt been able t(* verify, viz., 
that on leaving Bauiivan, Hiucn 
Tsiaiig travelled 000 li m an ea.'terly 
directi<m i»ver ‘*Miowy mouutairi.s 
amt black hills” to tlie capital i>f 
Kia-pi-^hi. I can find no distance 
given either in the Si-yu-ki or by 
Hwui-Uh. From Bamiyau south- 
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mountain in the north, is a great sahghdrdma with 300 
or so priests in it. Tliese belong to the Little Vehicle 
and adopt its teaching. 

According to tradition, Kanishka Eaja of Gand- 
h§.ra^‘’®in old days having subdued all the neighbouring 
provinces and brought into obedience people of distant 
countries, he governed by his army a wide territory, even 


to the east of the T’sung 

east to the “ hiiniid valle3i ” is 200 
li. After this the account simply 
says : “ Going in an easterly direc- 
tion, &c., we come to Kia-pi-shi.” 
Nor can I find any corroboration of 
the statement that “ on leaving the 
capital of Kapisene, Hxuen Tsiang 
was accompanied by the king as far 
as the town of Kiu-lu-sa-pang, a 
distance of one yojana to the north- 
east” {op. at., p. 20). Hwui-Uh 
indeed states (i. 266) that the king 
of Kapisa accompanied the pilgrim 
6 ii from the frontiers of his kingdom; 
but that give.s us no clue to the 
name or site of the capital. V. St. 
Martin makes OpiAn the capital of 
Fo-li-shi-sa-t’ang-na {Man.^ tom. ii. 
p. 190). Hiuen Tsiang docs not 
give the name of the chief city, but 
he places it 600 li to the west of 
Lan-po (LamgbSn), which again is 
100 li to the north-west of Na-kie- 
lo-bo (Nagarahara). Supposing the 
si^e of Nagarahara to be at the 
point of junction of the Kabul river 
with the Surkhar or Surkh-rud, we 
should have to place the capital of 
Kapisa on the declivity of the 
Hindu Kush, not far from the little 
town of Ghorband, or perhaps near 
Ku.shan, 10 miles west of Opian. 

I find in Julien’s tran.slation 
that this saihjhdrdiini was called 
Jin-kia-Ian (the humane saugha- 
rama, or, of “the man”). It i.s 
wanting in my text. Imlia OHrice, 
No. 1503. 

Kanishka-raja, of Gandhara. 
He is often called in Chinese Bud- 
dhist books “ the Chandan Kanika” 
(see Po-sho -king - fmn-kingj pages 
acxviii., xxix.) This may simply 


ling mountains. Then the 

mean Kanishka of Gandhara, the 
u-<e of Chand/ina for gaudha being 
common. The mountains of Gan- 
dhara are often explained as the 
“perfume mountains,” as though 
from gandhn. But in an old Bud- 
dhist map in my possession the 
Gandhara mountains are called the 
earth-holding {ti chi), as though gan 
were from an old root, ydv or yijv, 
and dhri, to hold. Kanishka was 
king of the Yuei-chl, and the rise »>f 
his dynasty is placed by Chinese 
auth'>rs in the first century B.C. On 
his coins he is styled in the corrupt 
Greek legends Kapy^pKi Kopavo, and 
in the Baktrian-Pali legends and 
Manikyala inscription he is called 
Kanishka the Kushana, or “of the 
Gushana family,” connecting him 
with the tribe called by the Chinese 
Kwei-shwang. Korano and Kush- 
aoa are only different forms of the 
same word. Prinsep, Esstiys, vol. i. 
pp. 145 f. ; Lassen, Ind. Alt, vol. ii. 
pp. 806 f. ; J. A 8 . S. Ben., vol. xxxii. 
pp. 144 f. ; Arch. Bur, W. Ind. Rep., 
vol. ii. p. 50 j Num. Chron., N.fc)., 
vol. xiv. pp. 161 f. The date of 
Kanishka is yet undetermined. Ac- 
cording to Lassen {Ind. AU., vol. ii. 
[2d ed.] pp. 766, 768), he lived be 
tween a.d. 10 and a.d. 40. The 
Northern lUid'lhi.sta place him (as we 
shall see farther <ui) 400 years after 
the Sii'vdnu. P>ut as Hiuen Tsiang 
places Asbka only 100 year.s after 
Buddha, the error appears to be 
in the date of the Nirvana; and 
thus Kanishka was really about 300 
yeais after Asoka, Recent winters 
argue that Kanishka lived in the 
latter part of the first century, and 
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tribes wlio occupy the territory to the west of the river, 
fearing the power of his arms, sent liostages to him. 
Kanishka-raja having received the hostages,^®^ treated 
them with singular attention, and ordered for them 
separate establishments for the cold and hot weather ; 
during the cold they resided in India and its different 
parts, in the summer they came back to Kapi^a, in 
the autumn and spring they remained in the kingdom 
ofGandhara; and so he founded sanghdranias for the 
hostages according to the tliree seasons. This convent 
(0/ which we are now speaking) is the one tliey occupied 
during the summer, and it was built for that purpose.^® 


til at the .Saka era (a.d. 78) originated 
with his reign. See Buhler, liul. 
Ant, vol. ^i. pp. 149 ff, j vol. vii. 
pp. 141 ff ; Ohienberg, tb., vol. x pp. 
213 ff. ; yerguxsson, Jimr. R. As. 

N.S., vol. xii. pp. 26 [ ff.; Max Mul- 
ler, India, p. 293, K. Davids has 
come to the conclusion that the 
Nirvdna is within a few years of 
412 B.O. {Numismata Oriental., part 
vi. p. 56). If this could be estab- 
Ii^llt■d, it would accord pretty well 
with the Northern legend referred 
to, and the date of Kanishka’s 
power might have been, aa Liis- 
sen supposes, between 10 A.D. and 
40 A.D 

:;oi Yijg district to the west of the 
river, i.e., the Yellow River, were 
the people of the Tangut empire. 
(For an explanation of the word 
Tc»ngut, and other particulars, see 
Yule, MarcoPolo, vol. i.p. 209 ; Bret- 
bchneider, Med. Geog., p. 123). In 
my copy there is no mention made 
of “ dependent princes ” (Julien ni 
the expression is ‘^fan icfi," 
which I take to be e(|uivalent to 
“ the associated tribes.” The woni 
fan is used for the Tibetans. 
This would explain Yule’s remark 
{op. cit., p. 209) that “the word 
Tanggod (Tangut) is properly a 
Mongol plural designating certain 
tribes of Tibetan blood.” 

In Hwui-lih’s account ( Vie de 
Miouen Thsang, p. 72), v\e are told 


there was only one hi)&tage, and he 
was a son of the Emperor of China. 
There is a curious story found 
among the sermons of Asvaghosha — 
who was contemporary with Kan- 
ishka — of a son of the Emperor of 
China coming to India to seek a 
cure for his blindness. He dwelt 
in a monastery in which there was 
a great preacher. On a certain oc- 
casion he preached so elo<piently 
that the entire congregation was 
moved to tears. Some of these 
tears were applied to the e;\es of 
the blind prince, and he recovered 
(Sermon 54). There was plainly an 
intercourse kept up between China, 
or the eastern frontiers of China, 
and North India from an early 
period. 

The name of this convent is 
given by Hwui-lih (K. ii. fol. 10 a) 
as Sha-lo-kia, which is restored by 
Julien (t. ii. p. 503) doubtfully to 
Sharaka. Dr. Eitel [Handbook sub 
voc.) has followed him in this resto- 
ration. It seems to be referred to 
by I-Tsing in his account of the 
travels of Hwui-Iun {Jour. R. 

*SV>c., N.S, voL xiii jk 570 k I 
of opinion that Sha-h»-kia t)Ught to 
be restored to Serika, and that it 
w'as so called because it was built 
for the Chinese hostages or hostage. 
This name for China (Serika) indeed 
i> not known in Chinese literature ; 
but it is plain that this establish* 
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Hence the pictures of these hostages on the walls ; their 
features, and clothing, and ornaments are like the people 
of Eastern Hia (China).-®* Afterwards, when they were 
permitted to return to their own country, they were 
remembered in their old abode,-®® and notwithstanding 
the intervening mountains and rivers, they were without 
cessation reverenced with offerings, so that down to the 
present time the congregation of priests on each rainy 
season {frequent this spot) ; and on the breaking up of 
the fast they convene an assembly and pray for the 
happiness of the hostages, — a pious custom still existing. 

To the south of the eastern door of the hall of Buddha 


ment was not only very rich, but 
also provided with celebrated mural 
paintings. I have already called 
attention {Abstract, &c., p. 136 u.), 
to the way in which artists from 
Baktria were employed to paint the 
Buddhist viharas at an early date, 
but more particularly, as it would 
seem, during the time of Kanishka; 
for Asvaghoaha, who relates the 
story referred to, was a follower of 
Kanishka. Nothing would be more 
natural than that an artist or artists 
from Baktria should speak of this 
vihara as the Serika vihara ; the 
common term for China being 
^rjpiKy (Ptol., vi. 16, I, 3, 4, 6, &c.; 
Pliny, //. xV,, lib. vi. c. 20, 5). This 
conjecture is confirmed by the trans- 
lation of the term Sha-lo-kia given 
by Hiuen Tsiang. It is not given 
indeed in my copy, but in the 
original used by M. J ulieu the con- 
veut is called “the Sangharama of 
men” {Jiii-kia-lun). This is restored 
by Julien doubtfully to Narasaiigh- 
drama (p 42). But this (rmi'a) is 
an epithet of the king of China, 
according to Arabian travellers {vhL 
gu}/ra, p. 14, n. 41). It seems, there- 
fore, probable that this Sahghdraina 
was oiiginally called after the king’s 
son tlie Baktriau term, Serika, 

^ The Eastern Hia people, i.e,\ 
the Chinebe. in distinction from the 
Western Hia, i.€., the Tanguts, 


Bretschneider, Notes, Med. Geog,, &c., 
p. 35, n. 81. 

^ So I understand the passage. 
It is not that the hostages remem- 
bered their old abode, but that the 
memory of the hostages remained 
with the priests of the Bhado- 
kia convent. Hence, after the 
summer rest was over, the priests 
Used to hold a special assembly in 
order t<j invoke a blessing on their 
memory. M. Julien has translated 
it so in the Ltfe of Hiouen Thsang, 
p. 72, but in this passage he has iu« 
verted the sense. 

^ The rainy season (mrsAa), as 
is well known, was observed by the 
Buddhists as a period of retreat, not 
in the sense of fasting, or, as it has 
been translated, Bent, but for the 
purpose of shelter, and also, as 
stated in the Vinaya, to avoid 
trampling down the young herbage. 
After the three months’ rest, of 
which there were two kinds, — viz., 
either the first three months, i.c , 
beginning at the ajipointed tii'>o, 
and continuing for three conse' u- 
tive months, or else the aecc nd 
three months, that is, when thros’tgh 
inability to begin at the appoi^-ted 
time the retreat was entered on a 
month later, and therefore lasted a 
month later, — the retreat was 1; rokcn 
up, and presents, &c., were made to 
the congi%gatioa. 
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belonging to this saiighdrdma there is a figure of the 
Great Spirit King ; beneath his right foot they have 
hollowed the earth for concealing treasures therein. This 
is the treasury place of the hostages, therefore we find this 
inscription, “ When the sanghardma decays let men take 
{of the treasure) and repair it.” Not long ago there was a 
petty {frontier) king of a covetous mind and of a wicked 
and cruel disposition ; hearing of the quantity of jewels 
and precious substances concealed in this convent, he 
drove away the priests and began digging for them. The 
King of the Spirits had on his head the figure of a parrot, 
which now began to flap its wings and to utter screams. 
The earth shook and quaked, the king and his army were 
thrown down prostrate on the ground ; after a while, arising 
from the earth, he confessed his fault and returned. 

Above a mountain pass^ to the north of this convent 
there are several stone chambers; it was in these the 
hostages practised religious meditation. In these recesses 
many and various gems {preciotis things) are concealed : 
on the side there is an inscription that the Yakshas {Yo-cha) 
guard and defend the places {jpredncts). If any one wishes 
to enter and rob the treasures, the Yakshas by spiritua) 


This great spirit-raja is the 
same as Vai^ravaiia, “the cele- 
brated ” {wepiKXvTos). He is called 
Mahakala, “the great black one;” 
in Japan he is still called Dai 
Gakf, “the great black,” and is 
generally figured as au old man of 
dwarfish size, with a sack on his 
back. I have often myself examined 
the figure on the hearths of the 
kitchens at Hakodate. He is in 
one sense the same as Kuvera. 
For further remarks on this point 
see Aa'dim//, July 3, 1880; Indian 
Antiquary, vol. i.\. p. 203. 

The convent was three or four 
li to the east of the capital, aiul at 
the foot of a northern mountain, 
which mountain formed one side of 
a pass. In General Cunningham’s 
map referred to, there is such a nor- 


thern mountain detached from the 
Paghraan range, and a pas.s between 
it and the main line of hills Just 
beyond this pass we find Charikar, 
close to Opian. If we may rely on 
these coincidences, the capital of 
Kupi^ would be to the west of this 
pass about a mile, whilst Ch&rikar 
would derive its name from the Sha- 
lo-kia monastery. The text, it must 
be noticed, dots not refjuire the 
mountain pivss to be distinct from 
the northern mountain, at the base 
of which the convent was built, but 
it means that the chambers were 
excavated on the northern scarp of 
the pass. Th»' context, moreover, 
requires this. For some interesting 
notices respe-.-ting the Buddhist 
caves of Afghanistan, see Jour. Roy, 
An. Soc., N.S., vol. xiv. pp. 319 ff. 
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transformation appear in different forms, sometimes as lions, 
sometimes as snakes, and as savage beasts and poisonous 
reptiles ; under various appearances they exhibit their 
rage. So no one dares to attempt to take the treasures. 

At 2 or 3 li to the west of the stone chambers, above a 
great mountain pass,^® there is a figure of Kwan-tsz’- 
tsai Bddhisattva those who with sincere faith desire 
(vow or fray) to see him, to them the B 6 dhisattva appears 
coming forth from the image, his body of marvellous 
beauty, and he gives rest and reassurance to the travellers. 

Thirty li or so to the south-east of the capital we arrive 
at the convent of Eahula (Ho-lo-hu-lo) ; by its side is a 
stufa about too feet in height. On sacred days (fast days) 
this building reflects a brilliant light. Above the cupola,^^^ 
from between the interstices of the stone, there exudes a 
black scented oil, whilst in the quiet night may be heard 
the sounds of music. According to tradition, this sHpa was 
formerly built by Edhula, a great minister of this country. 
Having completed this work of merit (religious work), he 
saw in a night-dream a man who said to him, “ This sfApa 
you have built has no sacred relic (shc-li) in it as yet; 
to-morrow, when they come to offer, you. must make your 
request to the king ” (/or the offering brought). 


^ The meaning is, above a high 
mountain ' side, t.e., as it seems, 
above a high peak, which would form 
the beginning of the pass •n the 
western side. 

Kwan-tsz'-tsai or AvalOkitOs- 
vara, “ the god that looks down ” 
He is best known in Nepal as Pad- 
inapdni ; in Tibet he is called 5pyan- 
ras-gzigd'dvang-phyug (pron. Chen- 
resi-vanchug) j in China, as Kwan* 
yin; and in Japan as Kuan-nbn. In 
i?anskrit he is also known as Karu- 
narnava, Abhayamdada (“the re- 
mover of fear”), Abhyutgataraja 
(“ the great august king ”), &c. See 
Burnouf, Ird. cl Vlfisk d. Budd. fnd., 
2d ed. ), pp. 92, loi, 197-202, 557- 
559; Zo^u5,pp. 261 ff., 301, 35^1 42S 


Trans. Roy. As. Soc., vol. ii. pp. 2^53, 
239, 247, 253; Jour. Roy. As. Soc.., 
N.S., vol. ii. pp. 136 tf., 411 £f. ; 
Vassilief, Le Bouddh., pp. 125, 175, 
178, 186, 197; ind. Antiquary, vol. 
viii. pp. 249-253 ; Burgess, Cave 
Temples, pp. 357, &c. ; Arch. Sur. 
Reports, IF, India, vol. iii. pp. 75, 
76; vol. V. pp. II, 14. He is gene- 
rally described as “ the god of 
rueicy,” because he hears the cries 
of men. Probably a relic or revival 
<»f the old worship of hill-gods. 
Hence his figure placed on this 
mountain-top. 

“ 1 * Above “the covering shaped 
liked a patra,” i.e., the cupola or 
dome. 
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Oil the morrow, entering the royal court, he pressed his 
claim (or he advanced and requested), and said : “ Your 
unworthy subject ventures to make a request.” The king 
replied : “ And what does my lord require ? ” Answering, 
he said, “ That your majesty would be pleased to favour 
me by conferring on me tlie first offering made this day.” 
The king replied : “ I consent.” 

Eahula on this went forth and stood at the palace gate. 
Looking at all who came towards the spot, suddenly he 
beheld a man holding in his hand a relic casket (pitcher). 
The great minister said, “ What is your will ? what have 
you to offer ? ” He replied, “ Some relies of Buddha.” The 
minister answered, “ I will protect them for you. I will 
fiist go and tell the king.” Eahula, fearing lest the king 
on account of the great value of the relics should repent 
him of his former promise, went quickly to the saiighdrdrna 
and mounted the stUpa ; by the power of his great faith, 
the stone cupola opened itself, and then he placed the 
relics therein. This being done, he was quickly coining 
out when he caught the hem of his garment in the stone.^*® 
The king sent to pursue him, but by the time the messen- 
gers aiTived at the stdpa, the stones had closed over him ; 
and this is the reason why a black oily substance exudes 
from the crevices of the building. 

To the south of the city 40 li or so, we come to the 
town of Si-pi-to-fa-la-sse (Svetavaras).^i® In the case 


So it appears to me the passage 
should be translated, “ the first 
offering.” Julieii renders it as if 
there were only a single offering. 

That is, he caught his gamient 
in the stone of the inner portion of 
the stdpa before he could escape to 
the exterior. The relic casket. a.s i.s 
well known, is j)laced in a chamber 
ill the upper-middle part of the cu- 
pola or dome. 

This bearing is given in my 
text ; it seems to be wanting in Ju- 
lien’s. 

Jnlien restores this name to 


Sphitavaras doubtfully. V. de St. 
Martin &c., p. 300 ; suggests 

Sxetavaras. As this seems to be more 
in agreement with the Japanese 
equivalents in my text, I have 
adopted it. The situation or name 
of this city is unknown. (General 
Cunningham suggests Saptavarsha 
or Sattavasa, and connects with this 
name, “the Tliatagush of the in- 
scriptions of Darius, who are the 
Sattagudai of Herodotus*’ (..1 nr. GetMj., 
p. 26). If we suppose tin* Chehel 
Dukhtarau peak to be the same 
as the irountain called O-lu-no 
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of earthquakes, aud even when the tops of the mountains 
fall, there is no commotion around this city. 

Thirty li or so to the south of the town of Si-po-to-fa-la- 
sse we come to a mountain called ’ 0-1 u-u o (Aruna).®^® The 
crags and precipices of this mountain are of a vast height, 
its caverns and valleys are dark and deep. Each year the 
peak increases in height several hundred feet, until it ap- 
proaches the height of Mount Tsu-na-hi-lo (Sunagir) 
in the kingdom of Tsu-ku-cha (Tsaukhta) then when 
it thus faces it, suddenly it falls down again. I have 
lieard this story in neighbouring countries. When fii'st 
the lieavenly spirit Sun a came from far to this mountain 
desiring to rest, the spirit of the mountain, affrighted, shook 
the surrounding valleys. The heavenly spirit said, “ Be- 
cause you have no wish to entertain me, therefore this 
tumult and confusion; if you had but entertained me 
for a little while, I should have conferred on you great 
riches and treasure; but now I go to Tsu-ku-cha to the 
mountain Tsu-na-hi-lo, and 1 will visit it every year. On 
these occasions, wlieu the king and his ministers offer me 
their tribute, then you shall stand face to face witli me.” 
Tlierefore Mount ’0-lu-no having increased to the height 
(aforesaid), suddenly falls down again at the top. 

About 200 li to the north-west of the royal city we 
come to a great snowy mountain, on the summit of which 


(about to be noticed), then measur- 
ing north about six mile«, we should 
come to Begrani ; from this, eight 
miles north — according to our text 
— would take us up the Panjshir 
river, and not to the capital. There 
is no bearing given in the Prenuh 
translation, and it is possible that 
the symbol for south in our text has 
been interpolated. From Hiueri 
l^iaug’s remark “that tlie city of 
Sveta varas could not be destroyed,” 
we may perhaps identify it with the 
Tetragonis of Pliny, JJist, Nai., lib. 
vi. c. 25. 

sis ’(j-lu.Qo may be restored to 


Aruna, “the red.” The symbol na, 
however, is especially referred to in 
a note as being equal in sound to 
n{oo)-h{k)o, no. 

The symbols Tsu-na-lii-lo would 
give JSunahir. The Japanese pho- 
netic equivalent for hi is given as hi 
or (ji, which (if correct) gives us 
Sunagir. Julien suggests Kshunahila. 

The kingdom of Tsaukilta ap- 
pears, from the return journey, to be 
the same as Sewistan. The high 
mountain of Tukatu may perhaps 
represent the Tsu-na-hi-lo of the 
text. X^assen, Ind. Alt.^ vol. iii. p. 
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is a lake. Here whoever asks for rain or prays for fine 
weather, according to his request so he receives. 

Tradition says in old time there was an Arhat (Lo-han) 
belonging to Gandh§,ra (Kien-t’o-lo) who constantly re- 
ceived the religious offerings of the Naga king of this lake. 
On the arrival of the time for the mid-day meal, by his 
spiritual power he rose with the mat on which he sat into 
the air, and went (to the place where the Ndga drodt). His 
attendant, a Sr§,manera (novice), secretly catching hold of the 
under part of the mat, when the time came for the Arhat to 
go, was transported in a moment with him (to the palace of 
the Ndga). On arriving at the palace, the Naga saw the 
Rramanera. The Naga-raja asking them to partake of his 
hospitality, he provided tlie Aiiiat witli “immortal food,” 
but gave to the Srainan^ra food used by men. The Arhat 
having finished his meal, began then to preach for the good 
of the NUga, whilst he desired the f^rhmanera, as was his 
custom, to wash out his alms-bowl. Now the bowl liap- 
pened to have in it some fragments of (the heavenly) 
food. Startled at the fragrance of this food,^^® forthwith 
there arose in him an evil determination (vow). Irritated 
with his master, and hating the N§,ga, he uttered the 
prayer (vow) that the force of all his religious merit might 
now be brought into operation with a view to deprive the 
Naga of life, and, “May I,” he said, “myself become a 
Naga-king.” 

No sooner had the Sramanera made this vow than the 
Naga perceived his head to be in pain. 

Tlie Arhat having finished his preaching concerning the 
duty of repentance, the Naga-rSja confessed his sins, con- 
demning himself. But the Sramanera still cherishing 
hatred in his heart, confessed not. And now having 
returned to the saivjhdrdnia, in very truth the prayer he 
had put up in consequence of the power of his religious 
merit was accomplished, and that very night he died and 

Tliat is, startled to find from different from that which he had re* 
the fragrance that this food was ceived. 
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became a Kaya-uija. Then filled with rage, lie entered 
the lake and killed the other Nfiga king, and took pos- 
session of liis palace; moreover, lie attached to himself 
the whole fraternity of his class {i.e., all the Nwjas ) to 
enable him to carry out his original purpose. Then 
fiercely raising the winds and tempests, he rooted up the 
trees and aimed at the destruction of the convent. 

At this time Kanishka-iAja, surprised at the ravages, 
inquired of tlie Arhat as to the cause, on which he told 
the whole circumstance. The king therefore, for the sake 
of the Naga,-'“ founded a mwjlidrdma at the foot of the 
Snowy Mountains, and raised a stilpa about lOO feet in 
height. The Naga, cherishing his former hatred, raised 
the wind and rain. The king persevering in his purpose 
of charity, the Naga redoubled his fury (angry poison), 
and became exceedingly fierce. Six times he destroyed 
the saiighdrama and the stdpa, and on the seventh occa- 
sion Kaiiishka, confused by his failure, determined to fill 
the Naga’s lake and overthrow his palace. He came there- 
fore with his soldiers to the foot of the Snowy Mountains, 

Then the Nagu-ifija, being terrified and shaken with appre- 
hension, changed himself into an aged Ilirdiman, and bow- 
ing down before the king’s elephant, he remonstrated with 
the king, and said, “ Maharaja, because of your accumu- 
lated merit in former births, you have now been born a 
king of men, and you have no wish which is not gratitieu. 
Why then to-dav’ are you seeking a quarrel with a Naga ? 
Nagas are only brutish creatures. Nevertheless amongst 
lower creatures^* the Naga possesses great power, which 
cannot be resisted. He rides on the clouds, drives the 
winds, passes through space, and glides over the waters ; 
no human power can conquer hini.^^^ Why then is the 
king’s heart so angry ? You have now raised the army 

That is (as it seems), for the The three evil wa^s are birth 

sake of the N^a who was dead. as a beast, as a prcta, or a demon. 

2-^ Among the lower creatures be- Or, “ it is no human power 

longing to an evil class ; referring which restrains him.” 
to the evil ways or modes of birth 
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of your country to fight with a single dragon ; if you con- 
quer, your renown will not spread very but if you 

are conquered, then you will suffer the humiliation of de- 
feat. Let me advise the king to withdraw his troops.” 

The king Kanishka hesitating to comply, the dragon 
returned to his lake. His voice, like the thunderclap, shook 
the earth, and the fierce winds tore up the trees, whilst 
stones and sand pelted down like rain ; the sombre clouds 
obscured the air, so that the army and the horses were filled 
with terror. The king then paid his adoration to the Three 
Precious ones, and sought their help, saying, “ My abound- 
ing merit during former births has brought about ray state 
as king of men. By niy power I have restrained the strong 
and conquered the world (Jambudvipa). But now (as it 
appears), by the onslaught of a dragon-beast overcome, this, 
verily, is proof of my poor merit ! Let the full power of 
all my merit now appear ! ” 

Then from both his shoulders there arose a great flame 
and smoke.^^ The dragon fled, the winds hushed, the 
mists were melted, and the clouds were scattered. Then 
the king commanded each man of his army to take a stone 
and thus to fill up the dragon lake. 

Again the dragon king changed himself into a Brahman, 
and asked the king once more, “ I am the Naga king of 
yonder lake. Affrighted by your power, I tender my 
submission. Would that the king in pity might forgive 
my former faults ! The king indeed loves to defend and 
cherish all animated beings, why then alone against 
me is he incensed ? If the king kill me, then we both 
shall fall into an ‘ evil way ’ — the king, for killing ; I, for 
cherishing an angry mind. Deeds and their consequences 

Or, “an acknowledged - afar coins. We may 0'>mpare with these 
renown ; ” or it may be, atj in Jiilien’s flames the two ravens that sit on the 
translation, “ the renown of one who shoulders of OtJinn, and also **the 
conquei-s the distant;*’ this, how- echo of heathen thought'’ Mhich 
ever, appears strained. makes the dove sit on Christ's 

•J 24 ^ great smoke - brightness, shoulder at Ids baptism (Grimm s 
The flames on the shoulders are ob- Teutonic ^Intholo'jij^ by Stallybi aj5>, 
servable on some of the Kanerki* vol. i. p. 14b). 

VOL. I. E 
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will be plainly manifested when the good and evil are 
brought to light.” 

The king then agreed with the N^ga that if hereafter 
he should again be rebellious there should be no forgive- 
ness. The N§,ga said, “ Because of my evil deeds I have 
received a dragon form. The nature of N§.gas is fierce 
and wicked, so that they are unable to control themselves ; 
if by chance an angry heart rises in me, it will be from 
forgetfulness of our present compact. The king may now 
build the sanghdrdma once more ; I will not venture to 
destroy it again. Each day let the king send a man to 
observe the mountain top ; if it is black with clouds, then 
let him sound the ghantd (drum or cymbal) loudly; when 
I hear the sound of it, my evil purpose will subside." 

Forthwith the king renewed his work in raising the 
sanghdrdma and sidpa. People look out for the clouds 
and mists on the mountain top down to the present day. 
Tradition says that in this stdpa there is a considerable 
quantity (a pint, or shing) of relics ^ of Tath§,gata, con- 
sisting of his bones and fiesh, and that wonderful miracles 
are wrought thereby, which it would be difficult to name 
separately. At one time, from within the sidpa there 
arose suddenly a smoke, which was quickly followed by a 
fierce flame of fire. On this occasion the people said the 
stdpa was consumed. They gazed for a long time till the 
fire was expended and the smoke disappeared, when they 
beheld a ^arira like a white pearl gem,^ which moved 
with a circular motion round the surmounting pole of the 
st-dpa ; it then separated itself and ascended up on high 
to the region of the clouds, and after scintillating there 
awhile, again descended with a circular motion.^^ 

^ The words rendered “ relics,” these two words that occurs in the 
&c., are in the original “ l)one and text, connected with chu, a pearl. I 
flesh kirtras;’’ that is, “bone and have therefore translated cAu-/aw by 
flesh remains,” or body-relics. pearl-gem. 

The symbol for “gem” is of This account probably refers to 

uncertain meaning. There is a pre- some electrical phenomenon. The 
cious gem from the Lu country surmounting pole of the stilpa was 
called yu-fan. It is the latter of provided with metal rings or discs, 
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To tlie north- west of the capital there is a large river 
on the southern bank of which, in a convent of an old 
king, there is a milk-tooth of Sakya B6dhisattva; it is 
about an inch in length. 

To the south-east of this convent there is another, 
which is also called the convent of the old king ; in this 
is a piece of the skull-bone of Tath^gata ; the surface of 
it is about an inch in breadth, its colour a yellowish 
white ; the little hair orifices are plainly seen. There is, 
moreover, a hair-top^ of TathS,gata of a dark auburn 
colour ; the hair turns to the right ; drawing it out, it is 
about a foot long ; when folded up it is only about half 
an inch. These three objects are reverenced with offer- 
ings by the king and the great ministers on each of the 
six fast (hohj) days. 

To the south-west of the convent of the skull-bone is 
the convent of the wife of the old king, in which there is 
a gilded stlXpa (copper gilt), about 100 feet in height. 
Tradition says in this stiXpa is about a pint of the relics 
of Buddha. On the fifteentli day of each month, in the 
evening, it reflects a circular halo of glory which lights 
up the dew-dish.^ Thus it shines till the morning, when 
it gradually disappears and enters the stilpa. 

To the south-west of the town is Mount Pi-lo-sa-lo 
(Pilus^ra) ; the mountain spirit takes the form of an 
elephant, hence the name. In old days, when Tathagata 
was alive, the spirit, called Pilusara (siang-kien, i.c., 
elephant-fixed), asked the Lord of the World and I2CXD 
Arhats (to partake of his hospitality'). On the mountain 
crag is a great solid rock ; here it was Tathagata received 
the offerings of the spirit. Afterwards A^6ka-r§ja erected 

and was capped generally with a ing the valley ; the southern bank, 
metal “pitcher” (so called). This therefore, would be that neare.st the 
w<nild naturally act as a lightning site of the capital, 
conductor. ^ That is, a hair from the top- 

This great river may be the knot hair, 
affluent of the Kabul river flowing I.e.y the circular dish at the 

through the Ghorband valley. It top of the surmounting pole, 
flows about east and west after leav- Elephant-firm. 
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on this same rock a st'dpa about lOO feet in height. It is 
now called the stiipa of the Elephant-strength (Pilusara). 
They say that in this also is about a pint measure of 
the relics of Tath^gata. 

To the north of the Pilusara Sthpa is a mountain cavern, 
below which is a Naga fountain. It was here that TathS,- 
gata, having received from the spirit some food (rice) with 
the Arhats, cleansed his mouth and rubbed his teeth with 
a piece of willow branch.^^ This he planted in the ground, 
and it forthwith took root, and is now a bushy grove. 
Afterwards men built here a santjhdrama, and called it 
the convent of the Pi-to-kia (the ivillow twig). 

Going eastward from this 600 li or so, across a con- 
tinuation of mountains and valleys, the peaks being of a 
stupendous height, and skirting the “ black ridge,” ^ we 
enter North India, and crossing the frontier, come to the 
country of Lan-po (Lamghan). 

The wood commonly tise<J in form of the Sanskrit leaflesK; 

India is that of the Khadira tree, or, as Jnlien suj'gests, of Vmtrakaf 
the Acacia Catcchv. After being a reed, a twig, 
used as a tooth -cleaner it is gene- ^ That is, the Siah Koh, or the 
rally split in two, and one part range which separates Lamghan from 
used to scrape the tongue. Hence the upper valley of the K&o and 
probably the name Pi to kiu given that of the Picha. 
in the text, which seems to be a 
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Relates to Three Countries, viz., (i) Lan-po, (2) Na-Me lo-ho 
and (3) Kiend’o-lo. 

I. Names of India. 

On examination, we find that the names of India (T’ien- 
chu) are various and perplexing as to their authority. It 
was anciently called Shin-tu, also Hien-tau; but now, 
according to the right pronunciation, it is called In-tu. 
The people of In-tu call their country by different names 
according to their district. Each country has diverse 
customs. Aiming at a general name which is the best 
sounding, we will call the country In-tu.* In Chinese 
this name signifies the Moon. The moon has many 
names, of which this is one. For as it is said that all 
living things ceaselessly revolve in the wheel (0/ trans- 
migration) through the long night of ignorance, without a 
guiding star, their case is like (the world), the sun gone 
down; as then the torch affords its connecting light, 
though there be the shining of the stars, how different 
from the bright {cool) moon; just so the bright con- 
nected light of holy men and sages, guiding the world as 
the shining of the moon, have made this country eminent, 
and so it is called In-tu. 

The families of India are divided into castes, the Brah- 
mans particularly {are noted) on account of their purity 
and nobility. Tradition has so liallowed the name of this 
tribe that there is no question as to difference of place, 
but the people generally speak of India as the country of 
the Brahmans (Po-lo-men). 

* See Jour. AsuU., a 6 r. iv. tom. x. p. 91. 
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2. Extent of India, Climate, dfc. 

The countries embraced under this term of India are 
generally spoken of as the five Indies. In circuit this 
country is about 90,000 li ; on three sides it is bordered 
by the great sea ; on the north it is backed by the 
Snowy Mountains. The north part is broad, the southern 
part is narrow. Its shape is like the half-moon. The 
entire land is divided into seventy countries or so. The 
seasons are particularly hot; the land is well watered* 
and humid. The north is a continuation of mountains and 
hills, the ground being dry and salt. On the east there 
are valleys and plains, which being well watered and 
cultivated, are fruitful and productive. The southern 
district is wooded and herbaceous ; the western parts are 
stony and barren. Such is the general account of this 
country. 

3. Measures of Length. 

To give a brief account of matters. In point of measure- 
ments, there is first of all the ydjana (yu-shcn-na) ; this 
from the time of the holy kings of old has been regarded 
as a day’s march for an army. The old accounts say it is 
equal to 40 U; according to the common reckoning in 
India it is 30 li, but in the sacred books (0/ Buddha) the 
yujana is only i 6 li. 

In the subdivision of distances, a ydjana is equal to eight 
krdias (Jceu-lu-she) ; a kroSa is the distance that the low- 
ing of a cow can be heard ; a kr 6 Sa is divided into ^00 bows 
(dhanus); a bow is divided into four cubits (hastas); a 
cubit is divided into 24 fingers (angulis); a finger is divided 
into seven barleycorns {yavas) ; and so on to a louse {ydika'), 
a nit {liksha), a dust grain, a cow’s hair, a sheep’s hair, a 
hare’s down, copper-water,* and so on for seven divisions, 

2 Has many fountains. dha (p. 87 ). The expression copper- 

3 An enumeration corresponding water may refer to the size of the 
to th.at in the text will be found in small hole made in the tamri or 
the Lalita Vistara (Foucaux, p. i 42 ) copper cup for the admission of 
and ill the Romantic Legend of B\id- water. 
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till we come to a small grain of dust; this is divided 
sevenfold till we come to an excessively small grain of 
dust (anw) ; this cannot be divided further without ar- 
riving at nothingness, and so it is called the infinitely 
small {paramdnu). 

4. Astronomy, the Calendar, dfc. 

Although the revolution of the Yin and Yang principles 
and the successive mansions of the sun and moon be 
called by names different from ours, yet the seasons are 
the same ; the names of the months are derived from the 
position (0/ the moon in respect) of the asterisms. 

The shortest portion of time is called a t’sa-na (kshana) ; 
120 ksharms make a ta-t'sa-na (takshana) ; 60 of these 
make a lorfo (lava); 30 of these make a mau-hu-li-to 
(inuhfirta) ; five of these make “ a period of time ” (kdla ) ; 
six of these make a day and night (ahdrdtra),* but 
commonly the day and night are divided into eight kalds.^ 

The period from the new moon till full moon is called 
the white division (Sukla-paksha) of the month; the 
period from the full moon till the disappearance {of the 
light) is called the dark portion {Kftshna-paksha). The dark 
portion comprises fourteen or fifteen days, because the month 
is sometimes long and sometimes short. The preceding 
dark portion and the following light portion together form 
a month; six months form a “march” ayana). The 

sun when it moves within {the equator) is said to be on 
its northward march ;* when it moves without {the equator) 
it is on its southern march.^ These two periods form a 
year {vatsara). 

The year, again, is divided into six seasons. From the 
i6th day of the ist month till the 15th day of the 3d 
month is the season of gradual heat; from the i6th day of 

* Thre« in the day, three in the again divided into four parte or pe- 

night — C7A. £d. riods (rfte). — Ch. Ed. 

* Four for the day and four for * VttarAyana. 

the night ; each of these kald$ ia ^ Dakthindyana. 
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the 3d month till the 1 5th day of the 5th month is called 
the season of full heat ; from the i6th day of the 5th month 
till the isth day of the 7th month is called the rainy season; 
from the i6th day of the 7th month till the iSth day of the 
9th month is called the season of growth {vegetatim) ; from 
the 1 6th day of the 9th month to the 1 5th day of the nth 
month is called the season of gradual cold ; from the i6th 
day of the iith month to tlie ijth day of the ist month is 
called the season of great (Jult) cold.® 

According to the holy doctrine of TathS,gata, the year is 
divided into three seasons. From the 16th day of the ist 
month till the 15 th day of the 5th month is called the hot 
season; from the i6th day of the 5th month till the 15th 
da}'’ of the 9th month is called the wet season ; from the 
1 6th day of the 9th month to the isth day of the ist 
month is called the cold season. Again, there are four 
seasons, called spring, summer, autumn, winter. The 
three spring months are called Chi-ta~lo (Chaitra) month, 
Fei-she-Tcie (Vai^S.ka) month, She-se-eh’a (Jy^shtha); 
these correspond with the time from the i6th day of 
the ist mouth to the 15th of the 4th month. The three 
summer months are called ’An-sha-cha (Ash&dha) month, 
Chi-lo-fa-na (Sravana) month, Po-ta-lo-pa-to (Bhadrapada) 
month; these correspond to the time between the i6th 
day of the 4th month to the 15 th day of the 7th month. 
The three autumn months are called, ’ An-shi-fo-ku^-che 
(A^vayuja) month, Kia-li-ta-ka (Khrttika) month, 
kia-chi-lo (Mdrga^irsha) month; these correspond to the 
time between the i6th day of the 7th month to the 
15th day of the loth month. The three months of 
winter are called P’o-sha (Pushya) month, Ma-ku (Magha) 
month, and P o-li-kiu-na (PhS.lguna) month ; these cor- 

® These six seasons (fUaviu) are re- ga'Strsha and Pushya ; and (6) R U- 
spectively (i) Vasantay including the ira — M^gha and Ph&lguna. In the 
months of Chaitra and YaisS^ha; south they are reckoned as begin- 
(2) OrishTna — Jyesbtha and Ash^' ning a month later, 
dha ; (3) Varshds — Sravana and • The symbol Jeu is for yu. — Julien 

Bhadrapada; (4) S'aradd — Asvfna inloc. 

and Kiirttika ; (5) Hemanta — The symbol is for «m.—JuL 
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respond with the time between the i6th day of the loth 
month to tlie isth day of the ist month in China. In 
old times in India the priestly fraternity, relying on the 
holy teaching of Buddha, had a double resting-time 
{during the rains), viz., either the former three months or 
the latter three months ; these periods were either from 
the 1 6th day of the 5 th month to the 15 th day of the 
8th month, or from the i6th day of the 6th month to the 
iSth day of the 9th month. 

Translators of the Ndtras (king) and the Vinaya {Hu) 
belonging to former generations employed the terms Tso- 
hia and Tso-la-hia to signify the rest during the rainy 
season ; but this was because the ignorant {common) people 
of the frontier countries did not understand the right sounds 
of the language of the middle country {India), or that they 
translated before they comprehended the local phrases: 
this was the cause of error. And for the same reason 
occur the mistakes about the time of Tath§.gata’s con- 
ception, birth, departure from his home, enlightenment, 
and Mrvdna, which we shall notice in the subsequent 
records. 


5 . Towns and Buildings. 

The towns and villages have inner gates the walls 
are wide and high; the streets and lanes are tortuous, 
and the roads winding. The thoroughfares are dirty and 


I have preferred not to alter 
the text, and so translate the pas- 
sage literally. The “ double period ” 
of rest during the rainy season was 
an early ordinance, found in the 
Viimya. It was so arranged that 
those who were prevented from ar- 
riving at the appointed time might 
begin their “ rest ” a month later. 
If, however, we suppose the symbol 
Hang to be a mistake for yu, then 
the passage will run thus : The 
priestly fraternity retired into fixed 
dwellings during the rainy season.” 
See Bumouf, Introd., p. 254. 


^ 1 cannot but think that hia 
and la in these phrases are intended 
to be phonetic equivalents for 
Var$haf and that the author is 
pointing out the error of those who 
adopted such inadequate Bounds. 
M. Jiilien’s explanation, however, 
may be the correct one (vid. Julien tn 
foe., n. I). 

*3 Such is the meaning generally 
assigned to the symbols hn yen. I 
do not understand the translation 
given by Julien ; the texts perliaps 
are different. 
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the stalls arranged on both sides of the road with appro- 
priate signs. Butchers, fishers, dancers, e.xecutioners, and 
scavengers, and so on, have their abodes without the 
city. In coming and going these persons are bound to 
keep on the left side of the road till they arrive at their 
homes. Their houses are surrounded by low walls, and 
form the suburbs. The earth being soft and muddy, the 
walls of the towns are mostly built of brick or tiles. The 
towers on the walls are constructed of wood or bamboo ; 
the houses have balconies and belvederes, which are made 
of wood, with a coating of lime or mortar, and covered with 
tiles. The different buildings have the same form as those 
in China : rushes, or dry branches, or tiles, or boards are 
used for covering them. The walls are covered with 
lime and mud, mixed with cow’s dung for purity. At 
different seasons they scatter flowers about. Such are 
some of their different customs. 

The sanghdrdmas are constructed with extraordinary 
skill. A three-storied tower** is erected at each of the 
four angles. The beams and the projecting heads are 
carved with great skill in different shapes. The doors, 
windows, and the low walls are painted profusely; the 
monks’ cells are ornamental on the inside and plain on 
the outside.*® In the very middle *® of the buihling is the 
hall, high and wide. There are various storeyed chambers 
and turrets of different height and shape, without any 
fixed rule. The doors open towards the east ; the royal 
throne also faces the east. 


The phrase chimi Icok means 
“ a storeyed room or pavilion ; so 
at least I understand it. M. Julien 
translates as though it meant a 
double-storeyed room, or a pavilion 
with tiDO storeys. The passage lite- 
rally translated is: “Angle towers 
rise on the four sides ; there are {or 
they are) storeyed buildings of three 
stages. ” 

I take li sku to mean “the 


monks ” or “ the religious,” the 
dark-clad. 

The phrase Tigau shih may 
mean “the sleeping apartments,” 
as Julien translates ; but I hesitate 
to give it this meaning, because the 
monks slept in their cells, and not in 
a dormitory. The hall I take to be 
the hall for religious worship. The 
account here given corresponds very 
closely with the description of the 
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6. Seats, Clothing, &c. 

When they sit or rest they all use mats ; the royal 
family and the great personages and assistant officers use 
mats variously ornamented, but in size they are the same. 
The throne of the reigning sovereign is large and high, 
and much adorned with precious gems: it is called the 
Lion-throne (sirkhdsana). It is covered with extremely 
fine drapery ; the footstool is adorned with gems. The 
nobility use beautifully painted and enriched seats, ac- 
cording to their taste. 


7. Dress, Habits, &c. 

Their clothing is not cut or ffishioned ; they mostly affect 
fresh- white garments ; they esteem little those of mixed 
colour or ornamented. The men wind their garments 
round their middle, then gather them under the armpits, 
and let them fall down across the body, hanging to the 
right. The robes of the women fall down to the ground ; 
they completely cover their shoulders. They wear a little 
knot of hair on their crowns, and let the rest of their hair 
fall loose. Some of the men cut off their moustaches, 
and liave other odd customs. On their heads the people 
wear caps (croiims), with flower-wreaths and jewelled 
necklets. Their garments are made of Kiau-she-ye (kau- 
^eya) and of cotton. Kiau-she-ye is the product of the 
wild silkworm. They have garments also of Ts’o-mo 
(kshauraa), which is a sort of hemp ; garments also made 
of Kien-po-lo (kambala) which is woven from fine goat-hair; 
garments also made from Ho-la.-li (karala) This stuff is 
made from the fine hair of a wild animal: it is seldom 
this can be woven, and therefore the stuff is very valuable, 
and it is regarded as fine clothing. 

In North India, where the air is cold, they wear short 

Vih^ras in Nep^ at the present day. nishadyd (Pali, nistdanath) or mats 
Tlie expression here used may used by Buddhists, 
mean “matted beds” or “seats.” The Japanese equivalents are 

It is commonly used to denote the Ka-ra~tti. 
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and close-fitting garments, like the Hu people. The dress 
and ornaments worn by non-believejs are varied and 
mixed. Some wear peacocks’ feathers ; some wear as 
ornaments necklaces made of skull bones (the Kapdla- 
dhdrinas ) ; some have no clothing, but go naked {Nir- 
granthas ) ; some wear leaf or bark garments ; some pull 
out their hair and cut off their moustaches ; others have 
bushy whiskers and their hair braided on the top of their 
heads. The costume is not uniform, and the colour, whether 
red or white, not constant. 

The Shamans (Sramanas) have only three kinds of 
robes, viz., the Sarig-kio-ki, the Ni-fo-si-na. The cut of the 
three robes is not the same, but depends on the school. 
Some have wide or narrow borders, others have small or 
large flaps. The Sang-kio-ki covers the left shoulder and 
conceals the two armpits. It is worn open on the left and 
closed on the right. It is cut longer than tlie waist. The 
Ni-fo-se-na has neither girdle nor tassels. When putting 
it on, it is plaited in folds and worn round the loins with 
a cord fastening. The schools differ as to the colour of 
this garment : both yellow and red are used. 

Tlie Kshattriyas and the BrShmans are cleanly and 
wholesome in their dress, and they live in a homely and 
frugal way. The king of the country and the great mini- 
sters wear garments and ornaments different in their cha- 
racter. They use flowers for decorating their hair, with 
gem-decked caps ; they ornament themselves with brace- 
lets and necklaces. 

There are rich merchants who deal exclusively in 
gold trinkets, and so on. They mostly go bare-footed ; few 
wear sandals. They stain their teeth red or black ; they 
bind up their hair and pierce their ears ; they ornament ^ 
their noses, and have large eyes. Such is their appearance. 

There are only two names j^ayglso mean that the great 

given in the text. The first, viz., the merchants use only bracelets. 

Hentj kia-chi — Sanghati is omitted. This may also mean “they 

The other two are the Sankakihikd have handsome noses.” 
and the Nivdsana, 
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8. Cleanliness, Ablutions, &c. 

They are very particular in their personal cleanliness, 
and allow no reinissness in this particular. All wash 
themselves before eating ; they never use that which has 
been left over {from a former meat) ; they do not pass the 
dishes. Wooden and stone vessels, when used, must be 
destroyed; vessels of gold, silver, copper, or iron after each 
meal must be rubbed and polished. After eating they 
cleanse their teeth, with a willow stick, and wash their 
hands and mouth. 

Until these ablutions are finished tliey do not touch 
one another. Every time they perform the functions of 
nature they wash their bodies and use perfumes of 
sandal- wood or turmeric. 

When the king washes they strike the drums and sing 
hymns to the sound of musical instruments. Before 
offering their religious services and petitions, they wash 
and bathe themselves. 

9. Writing, Language, Books, the Vidas, Study. 

The letters of their alphabet were arranged by Brahm^- 
dSva, and their forms have been handed down from the 
first till now. They are forty-seven in number, and are 
combined so as to form words according to the object, and 
according to circumstances {of time or place ) : there are 
other forms {inflexions) used. This alphabet has spread 
in different directions and formed diverse branches, ac- 
cording to circumstances ; therefore there have been slight 
modifications in the sounds of the words {spoken lan- 
guage)-, but in its great features there has been no change. 
Middle India preserves the original character of the lan- 
guage in its integrity. Here the pronunciation is soft and 
agreeable, and like the language of the Dcvas. The pro- 
nunciation of the words is clear and pure, and fit as a 

“ Julien translates “when the king is going out;” but in my copy 
it is as in the text. 
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model for all men. The people of the frontiers have con- 
tracted several erroneous modes of pronunciation ; for ac- 
cording to the licentious habits of the people, so also will 
be the corrupt nature of their language. 

With respect to the records of events, each province 
has its own official for preserving them in writing. The 
record of these events in their full character is called 
Ni-lo-pi-ch’a (Nilapita, blue deposit). In these records 
are mentioned good and evil events, with calamities and 
fortunate occurrences. 

To educate and encourage the young, they are first 
taught Qed) to study the book of twelve chapters {Sid- 
dhavastu).^ 

After arriving at the age of seven years and upwards, 
the young are instructed in the five Vidyds, ^dstras of 
great importance.^ The first is called the elucidation of 
sounds (^abdavidyd.) This treatise explains and illus- 
trates the agreement {concordance) of words, and it provides 
an index for derivatives. 

The second vidyd is called Kiau-ming {^ilpasthdna- 
vidyd); it treats of the arts, mechanics, explains the 
principles of the Fin and Yang and the calendar. 

The third is called the medicinal treatise (Chikitsdvidyd ) ; 
it embraces formulae for protection, secret charms {the use 
of) medicinal stones, acupuncture, and mugwort. 

The fourth vidyd is called the Hetuvidyd {science of 
causes) ; its name is derived from the character of the 
work, which relates to the determination of the true and 
false, and reduces to their last terms the definition of right 
and wrong. 

The fifth vidyd is called the science of " the interior ” 


^ This work in twelve chapters is 
that called Si<Ulhava 8 tu{Sik-ti-c 1 ianif) 
in the Fan’i-ming-i-Ui (book xiv. 
17 a). It is called Sik-ti-lo^m-to by 
I-tsing {Nan hoe, iv. 8 a) by mistake 
for Sik-ti'po- 8 u-to, ie., Siddhavastiu 
For sotne remarks on this subject 


see Max MiilleFs letter to the Aca- 
dcmyj Sept. 25, 1880; also Indian 
Ardig.-t voL ix, p. 307. 

^ Or, it may be translated “ the 
greakt S'dstra, or Ndstras of the five 
VidydtN in Chinese, Ming, See 
below, Book ill. note 102. 
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(Adhydtmavidyd) ; it relates to the five vehicles,*® their 
causes and consequences, and the subtle influences of 
these. 

The Brfihmans study the four VSda Sdstras. The first 
is called Shau (longevity)-, it relates to the preservation 
of life and the regulation of the natural condition. The 
second is called Sse (sacrifice) ; it relates to the (rules of) 
sacrifice and prayer. The third is called Ping (peace or 
regulation) ; it relates to decorum, casting of lots, military 
affairs, and army regulations. The fourth is called Shu 
(secret mysteries) ; it relates to various branches of science, 
incantations, medicine.** 

The teachers (of these works) must themselves have 
closely studied the deep and secret principles they con- 
tain, and penetrated to their remotest meaning. They 
then explain their general sense, and guide their pupils 
in understanding the words which are difficult. They urge 
them on and skilfully conduct them. They add lustre to 
their poor knowledge, and stimulate the desponding. If 
they find that their pupils are satisfied with their acquire- 
ments, and so wish to escape to attend to their worldly 
duties, then they use means to keep them in their power. 
When they have finished their education, and have at- 
tained thirty years of age, then their character is formed 
and their knowledge ripe. When they have secured an 
occupation they first of all thank their master for his atten- 
tion. There are some, deeply versed in antiquity, who 
devote themselves to elegant studies, and live apart from 
the world, and retain the simplicity of their character. 
These rise above mundane presents, and are as insensible to 
renown as to the contempt of the world. Their name 
having spread afar, the rulers appreciate them highly, but 


The five A’’ehicles, fe., the five dained disciple, <5^ of the lay disciple, 
degrees of religious advance among The four Vedas, in the order 
the Buddhists : (i) The vehicle of they are here spoken of, are the 
Buddha, (2) of the Bodhisattvas, (3) 2 yur Veda, the Yajur Veda, the 
of the PratyekaBuddha, (4) of the or- >S<fma Vhla, the Atkarva Vida. 
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are unable to draw them to the court. The chief of the 
country honours them on account of their (mental) gifts, and 
the people exalt their fame and render them universal hom- 
age. This is the reason of their devoting themselves to their 
studies with ardour and resolution, without any sense of 
fatigue. They search for wisdom, relying on their own re- 
sources. Although they are possessed of large wealth, yet 
they will wander here and there to seek tlieir subsistence. 
There are others who, whilst attaching value to letters, will 
yet without shame consume their fortunes in wandering 
about for pleasure, neglecting their duties. They squander 
their substance in costly food and clothing. Having no vir- 
tuous principle, and no desire to study, they are brought 
to disgrace, and their infamy is widely circulated. 

So, according to the class they belong to, all gain know- 
ledge of the doctrine of Tathagata; but, as the time is 
distant since the holy one lived, his doctrine is presented 
in a changed form, and so it is understood, rightly or not, 
according to the intelligence of those who inquire into it, 

10. Buddhist Schools, Boohs, Discussions, Discipline. 

The different schools are constantly at variance, and 
their contending utterances rise like the angry waves of 
the sea. The difterent sects have their separate masters, 
and in various directions aim at one end. 

There are Eighteen schools, each claiming pre-eminence. 
The partisans of the Great and Little Vehicle are content 
to dwell apart. There are some who give themselves up 
to quiet contemplation, and devote themselves, whether 
walking or standing still or sitting down, to the acquire- 
ment of wisdom and insight ; others, on the contrary, differ 
from these in rai-sing noisy contentions about their faith. 
According to their fraternity, they are governed by dis- 
tinctive rules and regulations, which we need not name. 

The Vinaya (Hu), discourses (luu), shtras (hing), are 
equally Buddhist books. He who can entirely explain 
one class of these books is exempted from the control of 
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the karmaddna. If he can explain two classes, he receives 
in addition the equipments of an upper seat (room ) ; he 
who can explain three classes has allotted to him different 
servants to attend to and obey him ; he who can explain 
four classes has “pure men ” (updsakas) allotted to him as 
attendants ; he who can explain five classes of books is 
then allowed an elephant carriage; he who can explain 
six classes of books is allowed a surrounding escort. 
When a man’s renown has reached to a high distinction, 
then at different times he convokes an assembly for dis- 
cussion. He judges of the superior or inferior talent of 
those who take part in it ; he distinguishes their good or 
bad points ; he praises the clever and reproves the faulty ; 
if one of the assembly distinguishes himself by refined 
language, subtle investigation, deep penetration, and severe 
logic, then he is mounted on an elephant covered with 
precious ornaments, and conducted by a numerous suite to 
the gates of the convent. 

If, on the contrary, one of the members breaks down in 
his argument, or uses poor and inelegant phrases, or if he 
violates a rule in logic and adapts his words accordingly, 
they proceed to disfigure his face with red and white, and 
cover his body with dirt and dust, and then carry him off 
to some deserted spot or leave him in a ditch. Thus they 
distinguish between the meritorious and the worthless, 
between the wise and the foolish. 

The pursuit of pleasure belongs to a worldly life, to 
follow knowledge to a religious life ; to return to a worldly 
life from one of religion is considered blameworthy. If 
one breaks the rules of discipline, the transgressor is 
publicly reproved: for a slight fault a reprimand is 
given or a temporary banishment (enforced silence ) ; for 
a grave fault expulsion is enforced. Those who are 
thus expelled for life go out to seek some dwelling-place, 
or, finding no place of refuge, wander about the mads; 
sometimes they go back to their old occupation (resume 
lay life). 

VOL. I. 


F 
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II. Castes — Marriage. 

With respect to the division of families, there are four 
classifications. The first is called the Brahman [Po-lo-men), 
men of pure conduct. They guard themselves in religion, 
live purely, and observe the most correct principles. The 
second is called Kshattriya {T’sa-ti-li), the royal caste. 
For ages they have been the governing class : they apply 
themselves to virtue Qiuvianity) and kindness. The third 
is called Vai^yas {fe%-she-li), the merchant class : they 
engage in commercial exchange, and they follow profit at 
home and abroad. The fourth is called Sfidra (Shu-t’o-lo), 
the agricultural class : they labour in ploughing and tillage. 
In these four classes purity or impurity of caste assigns 
to every one his place. When they marry they rise or 
fall in position according to their new relationship. They 
do not allow promiscuous marriages between relations. 
A woman once married can never take another husband. 
Besides these there are other classes of many kinds that 
intermarry according to their several callings. It would 
be difficult to speak of these in detail. 

12. Royal Family, Troops, Weapons. 

The succession of kings is confined to the Kshattriya 
{T’sa-l%) caste, who by usurpation and bloodshed have from 
time to time raised themselves to power. Although a dis- 
tinct caste, they are regarded as honourable {or lords). 

The chief soldiers of the country are selected from the 
bravest of the people, and as the sons follow the profes- 
sion of their fathers, they soon acquire a knowledge of the 
art of war. These dwell in garrison around the palace 
{during peace), but when on an expedition they march in 
front as an advanced guard. There are four divisions of 
the army, vix. — (i) the infantry, (2) the cavalry, (3) the 
chariots, (4) the elephants.^^ The elephants are covered 
with strong armour, and their tusks are provided with 


^ /.C., the pattdkdyaj ahakdya^ rathalcdya, and hastikdya di\ isious. 
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sharp spurs. A leader in a car gives the command, whilst 
two attendants on the right and left drive his chariot, 
which is drawn by four horses abreast. The general of 
the soldiers remains in his chariot ; he is surrounded by a 
file of guards, who keep close to his chariot wheels. 

The cavalry spread themselves in front to resist an 
attack, and in case of defeat they carry orders hither and 
thither. The infantry by their quick movements contri- 
bute to the defence. These men are chosen for their cou- 
rage and strength. They carry a long spear and a great 
shield; sometimes they hold a sword or sabre, and ad- 
vance to the front with impetuosity. All their weapons 
of war are sharp and pointed. Some of them are these — 
spears, shields, bows, arrows, swords, sabres, battle-axes, 
lances, halberds, long javelins, and various kinds of slings.^* 
All these they have used for ages. 

13. Manners, Administration of Law, Ordeals. 

With respect to the ordinary people, although they are 
naturally light-minded, yet theyare upright and honourable. 
In money matters they are without craft, and in admini- 
stering justice they are considerate. They dread the retri- 
bution of another state of existence, and make light of the 
things of the present world. They are not deceitful or 
treacherous in their conduct, and are faithful to their 
oaths and promises. In their rules of government there is 
remarkable rectitude, whilst in their behaviour there is 
much gentleness and sweetness. With respect to crimi- 
nals or rebels, these are few in number, and only occasion- 
ally troublesome. When the laws are broken or the power 
of the ruler violated, then the matter is clearly sifted and 
the offenders impri.soned. There is no infliction of corpo- 
ral punishment ; they are simply left to live or die, and are 
not counted among men. When the rules of propriety or 

® Compare the weapons in the the Buddhist Rurk-Templcs of AJantd^ 
hands of soldiers represented in the &c,, pp. ll, 20, 51, 67, 6S, 72, 73, 
Ajan^A frescoes, — Burgess, A'otes w &c. 
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justice are violated, or when a man fails in fidelity or 
filial piety, then they cut his nose or his ears off, or his 
hands and feet, or expel him from the country or drive 
him out into the desert wilds. For other faults, except 
these, a small payment of money will redeem the punish- 
ment. In the investigation of criminal cases there is no 
use of rod or staff to obtain proofs (of guilt). In ques- 
tioning an accused person, if he replies with frankness the 
punishment is proportioned accordingly; but if the ac- 
cused obstinately denies his fault, or in despite of it 
attempts to excuse himself, then in searching out the 
truth to the bottom, when it is necessary to pass sentence, 
there are four kinds of ordeal used — (i) by water, (2) by 
force, (3) by weighing, (4) by poison. 

When the ordeal is by water, then the accused is placed 
in a sack connected with a stone vessel and thrown into 
deep water. They then judge of his innocence (truth) or 
guilt in this way — if the man sinks and the stone floats 
he is guilty ; but if the man floats and the stone sinks 
then he is pronounced innocent. 

Secondly, by fire. They heat a plate of iron and make 
the accused sit on it, and again place his feet on it, and 
apply it to the palms of his hands ; moreover, he is made 
to pass his tongue over it; if no scars result, he is 
innocent ; if there are scars, his guilt is proved. In case of 
weak and timid persons who cannot endure such ordeal, 
they take a flower-bud and cast it towards the fire ; if it 
opens, he is innocent ; if the flower is burnt, he is guilty. 

Ordeal by weight is this : A man and a stone are placed 
in a balance evenly, then they judge according to lightness 
or weight. If the accused is innocent, then the man 
weighs down the stone, which rises in the balance ; if he 
is guilty, the man rises and the stone falls. 

Ordeal by poison is this : They take a ram and make 
an incision in its right thigh, then mixing all sorts of 
poison with a portion of the food of the accused man, 
they place it in the incision made in the thigh (0/ the ani- 
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mal) ; if the man is guilty, then the poison takes effect 
and the creature dies; if he is innocent, then the poison 
has no effect, and he survives. 

By these four methods of trial the way of crime is 
stopped. 


14. Forms of Politeness. 

There are nine methods of showing outward respect — 
(i) by selecting words of a soothing character in making 
requests ; (2) by bowing the head to show respect ; (3) by 
raising the hands and bowing ; (4) by joining the hands 
and bowing low ; (5) by bending the knee ; (6) by a pros- 
tration ; (7) by a prostration on liands and knees ; (8) 

by touching the ground with the five circles ; (9) by 
stretching the five parts of the body on the ground. 

Of these nine methods the most respectful is to make 
one prostration on the ground and then to kneel and laud 
the virtues of the one addressed. When at a distance it 
is usual to bow low ; when near, then it is customary to 
kiss the feet and rub the ankles {of the person addressed). 

Whenever orders are received at tlie hands of a su- 
perior, the person lifts the skirts of his robes and makes a 
prostration. The superior or honourable person who is 
thus reverenced must speak gently {to the inferior), either 
touching his head or patting his back, and addressing him 
with good words of direction or advice to show his affection. 

When a ^ramana, or one who has entered on the religious 
life, has been thus respectfully addressed, he simply re- 
plies by expressing a good wish {vovf). 

Not only do they prostrate themselves to show reve- 
rence, but they also turn round towards the thing reve- 
renced in many ways, sometimes with one turn, some- 
times with three ; if from some long-cherished feeling 
there is a call for marked reverence, then according to the 
desire of the person. 

2® To kneel on all-fours: — Wells Williamg, 

K*i 9any, to bow to the ground.— W. W, 
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15 . Medicines, F 7 ineral Customs, &c. 

Every one who falls sick fasts for seven days. During 
this interval many recover, but if the sickness lasts they 
take medicine. The character of these medicines is diffe- 
rent, and their names also. The doctors differ in their 
modes of examination and treatment. 

When a person dies, those who attend the funeral raise 
lamentable cries and weep together. They rend their 
garments and loosen their hair ; they strike their heads 
and beat their breasts. There are no regulations as to 
dress for mourning, nor any fixed time for observing it. 

There are three methods of paying the last tribute to 
the dead : (i) by cremation — wood being made into a 
pyre, the body is burnt ; (2) by water — the body is thrown 
into deep flowing water and abandoned ; (3) by desertion 
— the body is cast into some forest-wild, to be devoured 
by beasts. 

When the king dies, his successor is first appointed, 
that he may preside at the funeral rites and fix the 
different points of precedence. Whilst living they give 
(their rulers) titles according to their character (virtue) ; 
when dead there are no posthumous titles. 

In a house where there has been a death there is no 
eating allowed ; but after the funeral they resume their 
usual (habits). There are no anniversaries (of the death) 
observed. Those who have attended a death they consider 
unclean ; they all bathe outside the town and then enter 
their houses. 

The old and infirm who come near to death, and those 
entangled in a severe sickness, who fear to linger to the 
end of their days, and through disgust wish to escape the 
troubles of life, or those who desire release from the 
trifling affairs of the world and its concerns (the concerns 
of life), these, after receiving a farewell meal at the hands 
of their relatives or friends, they place, amid the sounds 
S)f music, on a boat which they propel into the midst of 
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the Ganges, where such persons drown themselves. They 
think thus to secure a birth among the DSvas. Barely 
one of these may be seen not yet dead on the borders (0/ 
the river). 

The priests are not allowed to lament or cry for the 
dead; when a father or mother of a priest dies they 
recite their prayers, recounting (pledging) their obligations 
to them ; reflecting on the past, they carefully attend to 
them now dead. They expect by this to increase the 
mysterious character of their religious merit. 

16. Civil Administration, Revenues, &c. 

As the administration of the government is founded on 
benign principles, the executive is simple. The families 
are not entered on registers, and the people are not sub- 
ject to forced labour (conscription). The private demesnes 
of the crown are divided into four principal parts; the 
first is for carrying out the affairs of state and providing 
sacrificial offerings ; the second is for providing subsidies 
for the ministers and chief officers of state ; the third is 
for rewarding men of distinguished ability ; and the fourth 
is for charity to religious bodies, whereby the field of 
merit is cultivated (planted). In this way the taxes on 
the people are light, and the personal service required of 
them is moderate. Each one keeps his own worldly goods 
in peace, and all till the ground for their subsistence. 
These who cultivate the royal estates pay a sixth part of 
the produce as tribute. The merchants who engage in 
commerce come and go in carrying out their transactions. 
The river-passages and the road-barriers are open on pay- 
ment of a small toll. When the public works require it, 
labour is exacted but paid for. The payment is in strict 
proportion to the work done. 

The military guard the frontiers, or go out to punish the 
refractory. They also mount guard at night round the 
palace. The soldiers are levied according to the require- 
ments of the service ; they are promised certain payments 
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and are publicly enrolled. The governors, ministers, 
magistrates, and officials have each a portion of land con- 
signed to them for their pereonal support. 


17. Plants and Trees, Agriailture, Food, Drink, Cookery. 

The climate and the quality of the soil being different 
according to situation, the produce of the land is various 
in its character. The flowers and plants, the fruits and 
trees are of different kinds, and liave distinct names. 
Tliere is, for instance, the Amala fruit (Ngdn-mo-lo), the 
Amla fruit {Ngdn-mi-lo), the Madhiika fruit (Mo-tu-kia), 
tlie Bhadra fruit (jpo-ta-ld), the Kapittha fruit (Jcie-pi-ta), 
the AmalS fruit (’O-mo-fo), the Tinduka fruit {Chin-tu-kia),- 
the Udumbara fruit (Wu-tan-po-lo), the Mocha fruit {Mau- 
che), the Nlrik^la fruit {Na-li-ki-ld), tlie Panasa fruit {Pan- 
na-so). It would be difficult to enumerate all the kinds 
of fruit ; we have briefly named tliose most esteemed by 
the people. As for the date (Tsau), the chestnut (Zih), the 
loquat (P'i), and the persimmon (Thi), they are not known. 
The pear (Li), the wild plum (Nai), the peach (T’au), the 
apricot (Hang or Mu-C), the grape (Po-tau), &c., these all 
have been brought from the country of Kalmir, and are 
found growing on every side. Pomegranates and sweet 
oranges are grown everywhere. 

In cultivating the land, those whose duty it is sow and 
reap, plough and harrow (weed), and plant according to 
the season ; and after their labour they rest awhile. 
Among the products of the ground, rice and corn are most 
plentiful. With respect to edible herbs and plants, we 
may name ginger and mustard, melons and pumpkins, the 
Heun-to (Kandu ?) plant, and others. Onions and garlic 
are little grown ; and few persons eat them ; if any one 
uses them for food, they are expelled beyond the vails of 
the town. The most usual food is milk, butter, cream, 
soft sugar, sugar-candy, the oil of the mustard-seed, and 
all sorts of cakes made of corn are used as food. Fish, 
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mutton, gazelle, and deer they eat generally fresh, some- 
times salted ; they are forbidden to eat the flesh of the 
ox, the ass, the elephant, the horse, the pig, the dog, the 
fox, the wolf, the lion, the monkey, and all the hairy kind. 
Those who eat them are despised and scorned, and are 
universally reprobated ; they live outside the walls, and 
are seldom seen among men. 

With respect to the different kinds of wine and liquors, 
there are various sorts. The juice of the grape and sugar- 
cane, these are used by the Kshattriyas as drink ; the Vai- 
^yas use strong fermented drinks the Sramans and Brah- 
mans drink a sort of syrup made from the grape or sugar- 
cane, hut not of the nature of fermented wine.®^ 

The mixed classes and base-born differ in no way (as 
to food or drink) from the rest, except in respect of the 
vessels they use, which are very different both to value 
and material. There is no lack of suitable things for 
household use. Although they have saucepans and stew- 
pans, yet they do not know the steamer used for cook- 
ing rice. They have many vessels made of dried clay ; 
they seldom use red copper vessels : they eat from one 
vessel, mixing all sorts of condiments together, which they 
take up with their fingers. They have no spoons or cups, 
and in short no sort of chopstick. When sick, however, 
they use copper drinking cups. 

18. Commercial 'J'ratisactions. 

Gold and silver, teou-skih (native copper), white jade, 
fire pearls,^ are the natural products of the country ; there 
are besides these abundance of rare gems and various kinds 
of precious stones of different names, which are collected 
from the islands of the sea. These they exchange for 
other goods ; and in fact they always barter in their com- 

iSiUin lo, high -flavoured spirits. ** If /o is a mistake for Hang, 
*- Called, therefore, “not -wine- as it probably i.s, the substance 
body,” I'.r., non-alcoholic. would be “ amber.” 
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mercial transactions, for they have no gold or silver coins, 
pearl shells, or little pearls.®^ 

The boundaries of India and the neighbouring countries 
are herein fully described ; the differences of climate and 
soil are briefly alluded to. Details referring to these 
points are grouped together, and are stated succinctly; 
and in referring to the different countries, the various 
customs and modes of administration are fully detailed. 

Lan-po [Lamghan]. 

The kingdom of Lan-po®* is about looo li in circuit, 
and on the north is backed by the Snowy Mountains ; on 
three sides it is surrounded by the Black-ridge Mountains. 
The capital of the country is about lO li in circuit. As 
for some centuries the royal family has been extinct, 
the chiefs have disputed for power among themselves, 
without the acknowledged superiority of any one in par- 
ticular. Lately it has become tributary to Kapiiia, The 
country is adapted for the production of rice, and there 
are many forests of sugar-cane. Tlie trees, though they 
produce many fruits, yet few are ripened. The climate 
is backward ; the hoar-frosts are plenty, but not much 
snow. In common there is abundance and contentment. 
The men (people) are given to music. Naturally they are 
untrustworthy and thievish ; their disposition is exacting 
one over the other, and they never give another the 
preference over themselves. In respect of stature they are 
little, but they are active and impetuous. Their garments 
are made of white linen for the most part, and what they 

^ This translation differs from be also called Murandas (Mahdbh.f 
Julien’s. The text is probably cor- vii. 4847; Reinaud, Mini. s.VInde, 
rupt. p, 353 ; and Lassen, Jnd. Alt., vol. 

^ Lan-po corresponds with the ii. p. 877, vol iii. p 1361). Ptolemy 
present liamghan, a small country (lib. vii. c. I, 42) places a tribe called 
lying along the northern bank of Aa/ATrarat, Aa/x^drat, or AafXTrdyai in 
the Kabul river, bounded on the this district. The modem name is 
west and east by the Alingar and vulgarly pronounced Laghmdn. See 
Kunar rivers. — Cunningham. The Baber’s Memoirs, pp. 1 33, 136, I40 
Sanskrit name of the district is Lam- ff. ; Cunningham, Ane» Ueog. Ind., 
paka, and the Lampakas are said to p. 43. 
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wear is well appointed. There are about ten sanghd- 
rdmas, with few followers {priests). The greater portion 
study the Great Vehicle. There are several scores of diffe- 
rent Deva temples. There are few heretics. Going south- 
east from this country lOO li or so, we cross a great 
mountain (ridge), pass a wide river, and so come to 
Ifa-kie-lo-ho [the frontiers of North India]. 


Na-kte-lO'HO [NagarahAra]. 

The country of Nagarah&ra (Na-kie-lo-ho) is about 
600 li from east to west, and 250 or 260 li from north to 
south. It is surrounded on four sides by overhanging 
precipices and natural barriers. The capital is 20 li or 
so in circuit.®® It has no chief ruler ; the commandant 
and his subordinates come from Kapiia. The country 
is rich in cereals, and produces a great quantity of 
flowers and fruits. The climate is moist and warm. 
Their manners are simple and honest, their disposition 
ardent and courageous. They think lightly of wealth and 
love learning. They cultivate the religion of Buddha, 
and few believe in other doctrines. Tlie sangTiArdrms are 
many, but yet the priests are few; the st'Apas are deso- 
late and ruined. There are five D^va temples, with about 
one hundred worshippers.®^ 


The situation of the town of 
Nagarah^ra (the old capital of the 
Jalalab&d district) has been satisfac- 
torily determined by Mr. W. Simp- 
son {J. R. A. S., N.S., vol. xiii.p. 183). 
He places the site of the town in the 
angle formed by the junction of the 
Surkhar aud K:\bul rivers, on their 
right banks. Both the direction 
and the distance from Lamghan 
(about twenty miles south • east) 
would place us on this spot. The 
mountains crossed by the pilgrim 
were the Siah K6h, and the ri\er 
would be probably the K.abul river 
at Darunta. The Sanskrit name — 
Nagarahara — occiirs in an inscription 
which was discovered by Maj<»r 
Kittoe in the ruined mound of Gho- 


8r^w& in the district of Bih&r (J. A . S. 
R., vol. xvii. ]>t. i.pp.492, 494, 498 f.) 
The district corresponds with the 
Nd7a/)a Atoi'ua’iTroXtj of rtoleiny (lib. 
vii. c. I, 43). It is called the city 
of Dipankara by Hwuidih (Jul. 
ViCy p. 78), just as he calls Hichja 
the city of “the skull-bone” (?. c.) 
Conf. Lassen, f. A., vol. iii. p. 137. 

Worshippers or “men of diffe- 
rent religious faith.” The usual 
term for “non-believer” in Chine-^e 
is wai-tau, an “ outside - religion 
man.” This term corresponds with 
the Pali hdhh'o. u>ed in the same 
way. The Bud*ihist« are now spf»k*-n 
of V»y the Muhammadans as Kaffir 
hiff, “infidel people ” (Simpson, u. 
p. 1S6. 
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Three li to the east of the city there is a shlpa in 
height about 300 feet, wliieh was built by A^oka Eaja. 
It is wonderfully constructed of stone beautifully 
adorned and carved. Sakya, when a Bodhisattva, here 
met Dlpahkara® Buddha (Jen-tang-fo), and spreading 
out his deerskin doublet, and unbinding his hair and cover- 
ing with it the muddy road, received a predictive assur- 
ance. Though the passed kalpa brought the overthrow of 
the world, the trace of this event was not destroyed; 
on religious (fast) days the sky rains down all sorts of 
flowers, which excite a religious frame of mind in the 
people, who also offer up religious offerings. 

To the west of this place is a Kia-lan (sanghdrdma) with 
a few priests. To the south is a small st-Apa : this was 
the place where, in old time, B&dhisattva covered the mud 
(with his hair). A^ 6 ka-r 3 ,ja built (this stApa) away from 
tiie road.^ 

Within the city is the ruined foundation of a great 
stApa. Tradition says that it once contained a tooth of 
Buddha, and that it was high and of great magnificence. 
Now it has no tooth, but only the ancient foundations remain. 

By its side is a stApa 30 feet or so in height ; the old 
stories of the place know nothing of the origin of this 
fabric; they say only that it fell from heaven and placed 
itself here. Being no work of man’s art, it is clearly a 
spiritual prodigy. 


^ The Chinese expression seems 
to refer to the successive layers of 
checkered stones peculiar to these 
topes. See W. Simpson’s and also 
Mr. Swinnerton’a account. — Ind. 
Antiq., vol. viiL pp. 198 k 227 f. 

^ The incident referred to in the 
text, viz., the interview between Di- 
pahicara Buddha and the Bod' 
hisattva Sumedha, is a popular one 
in Buddhist sculpture and mytho- 
logy. There is a representation of 
it among fragments in the Labor 
Museum ; another representation is 
among the sculptures of the Kanhen 
caves {Archaol. Sur. W, Jnd, Rep., 


voL iv. p. 66). The legend I trans 
lated from the Chinese (/. R. A, Soc., 
N.S., vol. vi. pp. 377 ff). Fa-hien 
also refers to it {BuddkUt Pilgnms^ 
p. 43). See also some remarks on 
this legend, Ind. Antiq.y vol. xi. p. 
146 ; and conf. Rhys David’s Buddh. 
BiHh-PtwicSt pp. 3 f. 

This is a difficult passage, and 
is probably corrupt. The phrase 
towards the end, may 
mean “in an out-of-the-way place.” 
The reference is to the spot where 
predictive assurance was given to 
Sumcdha that he should Income a 
Buddha. 
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To the south-west of the city about lo li is a st'wpa. 
Here TathS,gata, when living in the world, alighted, having 
left Mid-India and passed through the air for the sake of 
converting men. The people, moved by reverence, erected 
this building. Not far to the east is a stilpa ; it w^as 
here Bodhisattva met Dipahkara Buddha and bought the 
flowers.**^ 

About 20 li to the south-west of the city we come to a 
small stone ridge, where there is a saiufhdrdma with a 
high hall and a storied tower made of piled-up stone. 
It is now silent and deserted, with no priests. In the 
middle is a st4,pa 200 feet or so in height, built by A^oka- 
rfija. 

To the south-west of this sanghdrdma a deep torrent 
rushes from a high point of the hill and scatters its 
waters in leaping cascades. The mountain sides are like 
walls ; on the eastern side of one is a great cavern, deep 
and profound, the abode of the N^ga G&pS.la. The gate 
(or entrance) leading to it is narrow ; the cavern is dark ; 
the precipitous rock causes the water to find its way in 
various rivulets into this cavern. In old days there was 
a shadow of Buddha to be seen here, bright as the true 
form, with all its characteristic marks.*^ In later days 
men have not seen it so much. What does appear is 
only a feeble likeness. But whoever prays with fervent 
faith, he is mysteriously endowed, and he sees it clearly 
before him, though not for long. 

In old times, when Tathagata was in the world, this 
dragon was a shepherd who provided the king with milk 
and cream. Having on one occasion failed to do so, and 
having received a reprimand, he proceeded in an angry 
temper to the stdpa of “ the predictive assurance,” and 

He bought the flowers of a girl, flowers remaining over the head as 
who consented to sell them only on a “baldachin,” is repre-<ente»l in the 
condition that she should ever here- Labor sculpture referred to alK*\e, 
after be born as his wife. Seethe note 39. See l^'rgU'^sun, Tnc 
account in the “Legenil of Dipaii- •SVr/>. \Vor^h>i\ pi. L. 
kara Buddha” (/. /f.-d. .S',, N.S., v<d. S«e note 5 p. l, and p 145, 

vL pp. 377 ff.) The incident of the note 76. 
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there made an offering of flowers, with the prayer that 
he might become a destructive dragon for the purpose of 
afflicting the country and destroying the king. Then 
ascending the rocky side of the hill, he threw himself 
down and was killed. Forthwith he became a great 
dragon and occupied this cavern, and then he purposed 
to go forth and accomphsh his original wicked purpose. 
When this intention had risen within him, Tatliagata, hav- 
ing examined what was his object, was moved with pity 
for the country and the people about to be destroyed by 
the dragon. By his spiritual power he came from Mid- 
India to where the dragon was. The dragon seeing Ta- 
th§,gata, his murderous purpose was stayed, and he ac- 
cepted the precept against killing, and vowed to defend 
the true law ; he requested Tath&gata to occupy this 
cavern evermore, that his holy disciples might ever re- 
ceive his (the dragon's) religious offerings.^ 

Tathdgata replied, “When I am about to die; I will 
leave you my shadow, and I will send five Arhats to 
receive from you continual offerings. "When the true 
law is destroyed,^ this service of yours shall still go 
on ; if an evil heart rises in you, you must look at my 
shadow, and because of its power of love and virtue your 
evil purpose will be stopped. The Buddhas who will 
appear throughout this Bhadra-kalpa^ will all, from a 
motive of pity, intrust to you their shadows as a be- 
quest.” Outside the gate of the Cavern of the Shadow 
there are two square stones; on one is the impression 
of the foot of Tathagata, with a wheel-circle (lun-siang) 
beautifully clear, which shines with a brilliant light from 
time to time. 

On either side of the Cavern of the Shadow there are 

« This is evidently the meaning ** The “true law” was to last 
of the passage : the request was, not 5^ years ; the “ law of images ” 
that the dragon might dwell in the jooo years. 

cavern, but that TathSgata would ^ This period is that in which we 
live there with his disciples. Fa- now are, during which looo Bud- 
hian refers to this cave. dhiis are to appear. 
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several stone chambers ; in these the holy disciples of 
Tath 9 ,gata reposed in meditation. 

At the north-west corner of the cave of the shadow 
is a sMyia where Buddha walked up and down. Beside 
this is a stiipa which contains some of the hair and the 
nail-parings of Tath&gata. 

Not far from this is a stilpa where Tath§,gata, making 
manifest the secret principles of his true doctrine, de- 
clared the Skandha-dhdtu-dyata 7 ias ( Yun-kia%-Mng).^ 

At the west of the Cave of the Shadow is a vast rock, 
on which TathS,gata in old time spread out his kashdya^’’ 
robe after washing it; the marks of the tissue still 
exist. 

To the south-east of the city 30 li or so is the town 
of Hi-lo (Hidda) it is about 4 or 5 li in circuit ; it is 
high in situation and strong by natural declivities. It 
has flowers and woods, and lakes whose waters are 
bright as a mirror. The people of this city are simple, 
honest, and upright. There is here a two-storied tower ; 
the beams are painted and the columns coloured red. 


^ The symbol “ cku ” {dyatam) 
in this passage must be connected 
with the previous “yan kial.” The 
yun kiai cku are the eighteen dhatus, 
for which see Childers’ Pali Diet, 
{sub voc.) Vide also the S'uraihjatiM 
Sdtra {Catena of Buddhist Scrip., p. 
297 n. 2). There is no word in niy 
text for king, given by Julien. 

Kashdya refers to the colour of 
the Buddhist upxier robe, which was 
of brick-red or yellow colour (^a- 
skaya). 

^ The city of Hi-lo or Hidda 
(concerning which restoration, see 
V. de St. Martin’s Mem., u. s., p. 
304), about six miles south-east of 
Nagarahdra, is described by Fa-hian 
(cap. xiii.) The Vihdra of the skull- 
bone is there said to be placed within 
a square enclosure, and it is added, 
“ though the heavens should qiiake 
and the earth open, this place would 
remain unmoved.” Compare with 
this the remark of Hiuen Toiang re- 


specting Svetav&ras [iup. p. 6i) and 
itsuame of Tcrpaywj'ts. It is curious, 
too, that this place ithe neighbour- 
hot»d of Hidda) is called Begrim, 
and so also is Sv^tavaras (t.e.. Kar- 
sana or Tetragonis). Both Begram 
and Nagara appear to mean “the 
city.” This town or Nagarahara 
may be the Nysf>a or Nysa of Arrian 
(lib. V. cap. i.) and Curtius (lib. viii. 
cap. X. 7), in which case there would 
be no need to derive Dioiiysopolis — 
the Nagara of Ptolemy — from Ud- 
yitnapura, although, as General 
Cunningham remarks {Atic. Gcog. of 
Ind., p, 46 ^ the name Ajflna, given 
to Nagarah&ra (according to Mas- 
son) might well be corrupted from 
Ujjdna or Udy^na. Compare with 
the text the account found in Hwui- 
lih (I 'if, p. 76'. Conf. Jour. 

Asmtif/uc, tom. \ii. pp 338 f ; Mas- 
son, Par. Jour., vrii. lii. pp, 254 
ff. ; Wilson, Ariana Ant., pp. 43, 
105 f. 
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In the second storey is a little stiijaa, made of the seven 
precious substances ; it contains the skull-bone of Tatha- 
cata : it is I foot 2 inches round ; the hair orifices are 
distinct; its colour is a whitish-yellow. It is enclosed 
in a precious receptacle, which is placed in the middle 
of the siilpa. Those who wish to make lucky or unlucky 
presages {marks) make a paste of scented earth, and im- 
press it on the skull- bone ; then, according to their merit, 
is the impression made. 

Again there is another little dilpa, made of the seven 
precious substances, which encloses tlie skull-bone of 
Tath^gata. Its shape is like a lotus leaf ; its colour is 
the same as that of the other, and it is also contained 
in a precious casket, sealed up and fastened. 

Again, there is another little stupa, made of the 
seven precious substances, in which is deposited the eye- 
ball of Tathfigata, large as an Amra fruit and bright 
and clear throughout; this also is deposited in a pre- 
cious casket sealed up and fastened. The Sanghdti robe 
of Tathfigata, which is made of fine cotton stuff of a 
yellow-red colour,®® is also enclosed in a precious box. 
Since many months and years have passed, it is a 
little damaged. The staff “ of Tathagata, of which 
the rings are white iron {tin ?) and the stick of sandal- 
wood, is contained in a precious case {a case made of a 
precious svistance). Lately, a king, hearing of these 
various articles that they formerly belonged to Tathfigata 
as his own private property, took them away by force to 
his own country and placed them in his palace. After 
a short time,®^ going to look at them, they were gone; 

^ The ho hwa is the water-lily, The religious staff, khaklcharam 

but it is also a general name for or hikkalay was so called from the 
mallows {Medhurst, «. r.) This bone noise it made when shaken. Conf. 
is that of the usknUha or top of the hikk; Ch. sek ; Sek cheuwj, an abbot’s 
skull. crosier or staff (Wells Williams). 

Such seems to be the meaning. It is described in the Sha-men- 
Julien has taken it as though kia- yih~yun(j (fol. 14 a). See p. 47, 
fiJui referred to another garment, but ante. 

it seems merely to denote the robe Scarcely had an hour elapsed, 

called i^anjhd^t. 
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and after further inquiries he found they had returned to 
their original place. These five sacred objects {relics) 
often work miracles. 

The king of Kapi^a has commanded five pure-conduct 
men (Brdhmans) to offer continually scents and flowers to 
these objects. These pure persons, observing the crowds 
who came to worship incessantly, wishing to devote them- 
selves to quiet meditation, have established a scale of 
fixed charges, with a view to secure order, by means of 
that wealth which is so much esteemed by men. Their 
plan, in brief, is this : — All who wish to see the skull- 
bone of Tathfigata have to pay one gold piece ; those who 
wish to take an impression pay five pieces. The other 
objects in their several order, have a fixed price ; and 
yet, though the charges are heavy, the worshippers are 
numerous. 

To the north-west of the double-storied pavilion is a 
stidpa, not very high or large, but yet one which possesses 
many spiritual (miraculons) qualities. If men only touch 
it with a finger, it shakes and trembles to the foundation, 
and the bells and the jingles moving together give out a 
pleasant sound. 

Going south-east from this, crossing mountains and 
v.alleys for 500 li or so, we arrive at the kingdom of 
Kien-t’o-lo (Gandliara). 

Kien-t’ 0-1.0 — Ganditaka, 

The kingdom of Gandhara is about 1000 li from east 
to west, and about 800 li from north to soutli. On tlie 
east it borders 011 the river Sin (Sindh). The capital of 
the country is called Po-lu-sha-pu-lo ; ^ it is about 40 li 


The phrase tsze chu, which is 
of frequent occurrence in Buddhist 
composition, seems to mean “more- 
over” or “beside.s this.” 

^ The country of (.iiindhara is 
that of the lower Kabul valley, lying 
along the Kabul river between the 
VOL, L 


Khoaspes (Kunar) and the Indus. 
It is the country of tlie <vandarfE of 
Ptolemy {(iavj., lib. vi. c. l, 7). The 
capital wa^ J*uiu>hapura now Pt'sha- 
war. Thu Gandarii art- ni^^utiouud 
bv Hekataios {Pr. 1 78, 179) and 
Hefodutos (lib. iii. c. 91, lib. vii. c. 

G 
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in circuit. The royal family is extinct, and the kingdom 
is governed by deputies from Kapi^a. The towns and 
Anllages are deserted, and there are but few inhabitants. 
At one corner of the royal residence®® there are about 
looo families The country is rich in cereals, and pro- 
duces a variety of flowers and fruits ; it abounds also in 
sugar-cane, from the juice of which they prepare “ the 
solid sugar.” The climate is warm and moist, and in 
general without ice or snow. The disposition of the 
people is timid and soft : they love literature ; most of 
them belong to heretical schools ; a few believe in the 
true law. From old time till now this border-land of 
India has produced many authors of sdstras ; for example, 
N§,rS,yanadSva,®® Asahga Bodhisattva, Vasubandhu 
Bodhisattva, Dharmatr&ta, Manorhita, Pariva the 
noble, and so on. There are about looo sanghdrdmas, 
which are deserted and in ruins. They are filled with 
wild shrubs,®^ and solitary to the last degree. The siilpas 
are mostly decayed. The heretical temples, to the number 
of about 100, are occupied pell-mell by heretics. 

Inside the royal city, towards the north-east,®* is an old 
foundation (or a ruinous foundation). Pormerly this was 
the precious tower of the pdtra of Buddha. After the 
Nirvdna of Buddha, his pdtra coming to this country, was 


66), and the district of Gandaritis 
by Strabo {Geog., lib, xv. c. i, 26). 
See Wilson, Ariand Ant, pp. 125, 
13 1 ; J. li. As. Soc.f vol. V. p. 117 ; 
Lassen, /nd. Alt., vol. i. pp. 502 f., 
vol. ii. pp. 150, 854; FenUipot, pp. 
15 f., 105 ; A slat. Res., vol. xv. pp. 
103, 106 f. ; VislmU'pur., vol. ii. pp. 
169, 174, vol. iii. p. 319, vol. iv. p. 
1 18; Mahdbh.,\\\\. 20^^ f.; Troyer’s 
Rdja-Taraiigint, tom. ii. pp. 316-321 ; 
Elliot, Hist. Inch, vol. i. p. 48 n. ; 
Bunbury, Hist. Anc. Gtog., vol. i. 
pp. 142, 238; Reinaiul, Mim. siir 
VInde, pp. 106 f. Pain'ni (iv. 2, 
133) mentions the Gandhara in the 
group Kachchhadi. 

The Kung shing is the fortified 


or walled portion of the town, in 
which the royal palace stood. 

There is a symbol puh before 
this name, which, as Julien has re- 
marked, is inserted by mistake. 
The Chinese equivalents for the 
names of the.se writers are as fol- 
lows: Na-lo-yen-tin (NAr^yauadeva), 
Wu-ch’o-p'u-sa (Asangha B6dhisa- 
ttva), Shi-shin-p’u-sa (Vasubandhu 
Bodhi.sattva), Fa'kiu(Dharmatnlta), 
Ju-i (Manorhita), Hie-tsun (Arya 
Pai^vika). All these, the text say.s, 
were bom in Gandhilra 

M. Julien has pointed out the 
error in the text and supplied tliia 
meaning. 

^ Julien has noi'th-wc^. 
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worshipped during many centuries. In traversing diffe- 
rent countries it has come now to Persia.™ 

Outside the city, about 8 or 9 li to the south-east, there 
is a pipala tree about 100 feet or so in height. Its branches 
are thick and the shade beneath sombre and deep. The 
four past Buddhas have sat beneath this tree, and at the 
present time there are four sitting figures of the Buddhas 
to be seen here. During the Bhadrakalpa, the 996 other 
Buddhas will all sit here. Secret spiritual influences 
guard the precincts of the tree and exert a protecting 
virtue in its continuance. S&kya Tath^gata sat beneath 
this tree with his face to the south and addressed Ananda 
thus : — “Pour hundred years after my departure from the 
world, there will be a king who shall rule it called Kan- 
ishka (Kia-ni-se-kia) ■, not far to the south of this spot 
he will raise a st'Apa which will contain many various 
relics of my bones and flesh.” 

To the south of the Pippala tree is a s( 4 pa built by King 
Kanishka ; this king ascended the throne four hundred 
years after the Nirvdna,^ and governed the whole of Jam - 
budvipa. He had no faith either in wrong or right (crime 
or religious merit), and he lightly esteemed the law of 
Buddha. One day when traversing a swampy grove 
(husky swamp) he saw a white hare, whicli he followed as 
far as this spot, when suddenly it disappeared. He then 
saw a young shepherd-boy, who was building in the 
wood hard by a little st'Apa about three feet high. The 
king said, “ What are you doing ? ” The shepherd-boy 
answered and said, “ Formerly Sflkya Buddha, by his 
divine wisdom, delivered this prophecy : ‘ There shall be a 
king in this victorious (superior) laud who shall erect a 
stApa, which shall contain a great portion of my bodily 
relics.’ The sacred merits of the great king (JCanishka) 

® For the wanderings of the Buddha^ vol. i, p. 526; J. R. A. S., 
Pdtra of Buddha (called in Chinese vol. xi. p. 127 ; also consult Yule’s 
“the measure vessel,” compare £rra- Marco Polo^ vol. xi. pp. 301, Jlof. 
duale and grail)^ see Fa>hian, pp. See ante, p. 56, note 200, and 

36 f., 161 f.; Koppen, Die Rd. des p 151, note97. 
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in former birtlis (sw/t), with his increasing fame, have 
made the present occasion a proper one for the fulfilment 
of the old prophecy relating to the divine merit and the 
religious superiority of the person concerned. And now I 
am engaged for the purpose of directing you to these former 
predictions.” Having said these words he disappeared. 

The king hearing this explanation, was overjoyed. Tlat- 
tering himself that he was referred to in the prophecy 
of the great saint, he believed with all his heart and paid 
reverence to the law of Buddha. Surrounding the site 
of the little he built a stone stiipa, wishing to sur- 

pass it in height, to prove the power of his religious merit. 
But in proportion as his stupa increased the other always 
exceeded it by three feet, and so he went on till his 
reached 400 feet, and the circumference of the base was a 
li and a half. The storeys having reached to five, each 1 50 
feet in height, then he succeeded in covering the other. 
The king, overjoyed, raised on the top of this st 4 pa twenty- 
five circlets of gilded copper on a staff, and he placed in 
the middle of tlie stilpa a peck of the Sariras of Tath&- 
gata, and offered to them religious offerings. Scarcely had 
he finished his work when he saw the little st 4 pa take its 
place at the south-east of the great foundation, and project 
from its side about half-way up.®^ The king was disturbed 


Or, to arouse you to a sense of 
your destiny (your previous fore- 
cast). 

Julien translates this differently 
— “he saw the little gtUpa raise it- 
self by the side of the other and ex- 
ceed it by one-half.” The passage is 
undoubtedly a difficult one, and 
rendered more bO by a faulty text. 
To understand it, we niuht observe 
that the building was a tower of 
five storeys, each 150 feet in height. 
The small stUpa or tower was en- 
closed in the middle of the lower 
basement. Suddenly, when the 
large tower was finished, the smaller 
one changed its position, and came 
to the south-east angle of the great 


foundation — t.e., of the lowest divi- 
sion or storey — and pierced through 
the wall of the larger building about 
half way up. Kanishka, ill at ease 
in the presence of this portent, 
ordered the greater building to be 
destroyed down to the second stage. 
On this being done the little tower 
again went back to the middle of 
the space enclosed by the basement 
of the larger one, and there over- 
topped it as before. So I under- 
stand the passage ; and if this be 
so, the only alteration required in 
the text is in the last clause, where 
instead of ai«, “little,” I would sub- 
stitute to, “great,” “it came out of, 
i.e., towered above, the great stHpa.” 
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at this, and ordered the stih/pa to be destroyed. When they 
l)ad got down to the bottom of the second storey, througli 
which the other projected, immediately that one removed to 
its former place, and once more it surpassed in height the 
other. The king retiring said, “ It is easy to commit errors 
in human affairs,® but when there is divine influence at 
work it is difficult to counteract it. When a matter is 
directed by spiritual power, what can human resentment 
effect ? ” Having confessed his fault, therefore, he retired. 

These two sti/bpas are still visible. In aggravated®* 
sickness, if a cure is sought, people burn incense and offer 
flowers, and with a sincere faith pay their devotions. In 
many cases a remedy is found. 

On the southern side of the steps, on the eastern face 
of the great st-Apa, there are engraved (or carved) two 
stdpas,^ one three feet high, the other five feet. They are 
the same shape and proportion as the great st-dpa. Again, 
there are two fnll-sized figures of Buddha, one four feet, 
the other six feet in height. They resemble him as he sat 
cross-legged beneath the BSdhi tre& When the full rays 
of the sun shine on them they appear of a brilliant gold 
colour, and as the light decreases the hues of the stone 
seem to assume a reddish-blue colour. The old people 
say, “ Several centuries ago, in a fissure of the stone foun- 
dation, there were some gold-coloured ants, the greatu.st 
about the size of the finger, the longest about a barleycorn 
in size. Those of the same species consorted together ; by 
gnawing the stone steps they have left lines and marks as 
if engraved on the surface, and by the gold sand which 
they left {as deposits') they have caused the figures of 
Buddha to assume their present appearance.” 


Or, human aflFairs are change- 
able and deceptive. 

The sense of yiwj in this pas- 
sage is doubtful ; it may mean “ ct>m- 
plicated ” or “ threatening (sick- 
ness),” or it may refer to complaints 
peculiar to children. 


The expression lo cho would 
seem to mean that the were 

engraved, not hniU The particular 
named as to steps leading up to the 
stupa is significant, a*5 illustrating 
the architectural np{x.'arance and 
character of these buildings. 
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On the southern side of the stone steps of the great 
stUpa^ there is a painted figure of Buddha about sixteen 
feet high. From the middle upward there are two bodies, 
below the middle, only one. The old tradition says : In 
the beginning, there was a poor man who hired himself out 
to get a living; having obtained a gold coin, he vowed 
to make a figure of Buddha. Coming to the stupa, he 
spoke to a painter and said, “ I wish now to get a figure 
of Tatliagata painted, with its beautiful points of excel- 
lence;®^ but I only have one gold coin; this is little 
enough to repay an artist. I am sorry to be so hampered 
by poverty in carrying out my cherished aim.” 

Then the painter, observing his simple truth, said no- 
thing about the price, but promised to set to work to 
furnish the picture. 

Again there was a naan, similarly circumstanced, with 
one gold coin, who also sought to have a picture of Bud- 
dha painted. The painter having received thus a gold 
piece from each, procured some excellent colours {Uue and, 
vermilion) and painted a picture. Then both men came 
the same day to pay reverence to the picture they had had 
done, and the artist pointed each to the same figure, tell- 
ing them, “This is the figure of Buddha which you ordered 
to be done.” The two men looking at one another in 
perplexity, the mind of the artist understanding their 
doubts, said, “ What are you thinking about so long ? If 
you are thinking about the money, I have not defrauded 
you of any part. To show that it is so there must be 
some spiritual indication on the part of the picture.” 

This is the literal translation ; side led up to the platform on which 
it may mean “ on the southern side the tower {(stUpa) was built, and that 
of the steps,” as though there were the figures referred to were engraved 
steps only on the eastern side of the between the pilasters of the terrace 
stdpa ; or it may, by license, mean on the north and south sides of the 
“ on the steps of the stilpa, its south- steps. 

ern face,” as though the steps refer- Or, “a beautifully - marked 

red to were on the southern face, figure of Tathagata.” The marks 
But the literal translation is prefer- {siany or lakshana) of Buddha are 
able, in which case we may assume well known. — See Bumouf, Lotus, 
that a flight of steps on the eastern p. 6i6, and ante, p. I, note 5. 
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Scarcely had he finished when the picture, by some spiri- 
tual power, divided itself {from the middle upwards), and 
both parts emitted a glory alike. The two men with joy 
believed and exulted. 

To the south-west of the great st'dpa loO paces or so, 
there is a figure of Buddha in white stone about eighteen 
feet high. It is a standing figure, and looks to the 
north. It has many spiritual powers, and diffuses a 
brilliant light. Sometimes there are people who see the 
image come out of an evening and go round® the great 
st'Apa. Lately a band of robbers wished to go in and 
steal. The image immediately came forth and went 
before the robbers. Affrighted, they ran away ; the image 
then returned to its own place, and remained fixed as 
before. The robbers, affected by what they had seen, 
began a new life, and went about through towns and 
villages telling what had happened. 

To the left and right of the great st'Apa are a hundred 
little st-dpas standing closely together,® executed with con- 
summate art. Exq^uisite perfumes and different musical 
sounds at times are perceived, the work of Rishis, saints, 
and eminent sages; these also at times are seen walking 
round the stHtpas. 

According to the prediction of Tathagata, after this 
st Apa has been seven times burnt down and seven times 
rebuilt, then the religion of Buddha will disappear. The 
record of old worthies says this building has already been 
destroyed and restored three times. When (/) first arrived 
in this country it had just been destroyed by a fire calamity. 
Steps are being taken for its restoration, but they are not 
yet complete. 

To the west of the great st'Apa there is an old sainjhdrdma 
which was built by King Kauishka. Its double towers, 
connected terraces, storeyed piles, and deep chambers 


That is, circumambulate it, or Julien explains, arranged in order 
perform the pratUikskiiia. like the scales of a ti.-3h, that is, with 

® The expression means, as iL regularity. 
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bear testimony to the eminence of the great priests who have 
here formed their illustrious religious characters {gained 
distinction). Although now somewliat decayed, it yet 
gives evidence of its wonderful construction. The priests 
living in it are few; they study the Little Vehicle. From 
the time it was built many authors of ^dstras have lived 
herein and gained the supreme fruit (of Arhatship). 
Their pure fame is wide-spread, and their exemplary 
religious character still survives. 

In the third tower {dovMe-storeyed tower) is the cham- 
ber of the honourable Par^vika (Pi-lo- shi-po), but it has 
long been in ruins ; but they have placed here a commemo- 
rative tablet to him. He was at first a master of the 
Br^hmaiis {or a Brahman doctor), but wlien eighty years 
of age he left his home and assumed the soiled robes {of 
a Buddhist disciple). The boys of the town ridiculed him, 
saying, “ Foolish old man ! you have no wdsdom, surely ! 
Don’t you know that they who become disciples of Buddha 
have two tasks to perform, viz., to give themselves to medi- 
tation and to recite the Scriptures ? And now you are old 
and infirm, what piogress can you make as a disciple ? 
Doubtless you know how to eat {and that is all) ! ” Then 
P^rlvika, hearing such railing speeches, gave up the world 
and made this vow, “Until I thoroughly penetrate the 
wisdom of the three Pitakas and get rid of the evil desire 
of the three worlds, till 1 obtain the six miraculous powers^® 
and reach the eiglit deliverances {vimokshas), I will not lie 
down to rest {my side shall not touch the sleeping mat).” 
From that day forth the day was not enough for him to 
walk in meditation or to sit upright in deep thought. In 
the daytime he studied incessantly tlie doctrine of the 

XtV., in the pure streams of the for which see Eitel’s Handbook, s. v., 
high calling [traces). or Childers, Pali Diet, s. v. ahhihfid. 

Withdrew from time and Five are enumerated in the Lotus, 
men.” It may be, withdrew for a ctip, v. see pp. 29I, 345, 372, 379, 
time from men. 820; /nirod., p. 263. Forthe 

Whilst I do not understand, &c. skas see Lotus, pp. 347, 824; Chil 

The six miraculous or spiritual ders, Pali Diet., s. v. vimokho. See 
powers are the dbhijhds, so called ; note 88, p 149, inf. 
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sublime principles (of Buddhism), and at night he sat 
silently meditating in unbroken thought. After three 
years he obtained insight into the three pitakas, and shook 
off all worldly desires,^* and obtained the threefold know- 
ledge.'^® Then people called him the honourable P§,r^- 
vika^® and paid him reverence. 

To the east of P§,rlvika’s chamber is an old building in 
which Vasubandhu^^ Bodhisattva prepared the ’0-pi-ta- 
mo-ku-she-lun (AhhidharTiiakd^ui ^dstra) ; men, out of 
respect to him, have placed here a commemorative tablet 
to this effect. 

To the south of Vasubandhu’s house, about fifty paces or 
so, is a second storied-pavilion in which Man orbit a,™ a 
master of ^dstras, composed the Vibhdshd ^dstra. This 
learned doctor flourished in the midst of the thousand 


Desire of tiie three worlds. 

The tnvidpds, the threefold 
knowledge, viz., of the impermanence 
of all things {anitya), of sorrow 
(dukha), and of unreality (andtind). 

Pirsvika, Chin. Hie-ts’un, so 
named hompdrh'a (Chin. hie)t “the 
side,” from his vow, here related, 
not to lie on his side. He is reckoned 
the ninth or tenth Buddhist patri- 
arch (according as Vasumitra, the 
seventh, is excluded or notl ; Edkins, 
Ohm. Buddh., p. 74; Lassen, I. A., 
vol. ii. p. 1202; Vassilief, pp. 48, 
75 f. 203 f. 211 ; Irid. Ant., vol. iv. 
p. 141. 

^ Vasubandhu (Fo - siu - fan - tho) 
translated Thien-sin and Shi-sin, 
according to northern accounts, the 
twenty-first patriarch of the Bud- 
dhist church, and younger brother 
of Asahga. But this succession of 
patriarchs is more than doubtful, 
for Budhidharma. who i.s represented 
as the twenty-eighth patriarch, ar- 
rived in China a.D. 520 ; but accord- 
ing to Max Mviller, Va>ubandbu 
flourished in India in tlie second 
half of th? sixth century \lndm, p. 
306). If this date can l>e estab- 
lished, many of the statements of 
dates found in the Chinese Bud- 


dhist books will have to be dis 
credited {inf. p. 1 19, n. i). Lassen, 
I. A., vol. ii. p. 1205 ; Edkins, Oh. 
BuddKy pp. 169, 278; Vassilief, 
pp. 214 0 ., or Iiui. Ant., vol, iv. 
pp. 142 f, 

^ This is a work frequently named 
in these records. It was written by 
Vasubandhu to refute the errors of 
the Vaibh&shikas, and was trans- 
lated into Chinese by Paramartha, 
A.a 557-589. For an account of its 
origin see the Life of Buddha by 
Wong Pfih, § 195, in J. R. A. S., vol. 
XX. p. 21 1 ; Edkins. Ch. Buddh., p. 
120; Vassilief, pp. 77 f. 108, 130,220. 

^ Manorhita, otherwise written 
Manorata, ^[auarhata, or Manor.i- 
tha (JuL, Fie, p. 405), also Manura. 
This is explained by the Chinese 
/w-i, an expression u.sed for th»- 
Kalpavrikdta or “ wishing tree,” de- 
noting power to produce whatever 
was wished ; literally, “conformai'le 
{kita) to thought {mnnn, miiidl” He 
U probably the same as Manirala 
(Vassilief, Bouddhhmr, p. 219). He 
Is reckoned the twenty-second patii- 
arch. — La-ssen, I. A., vol. ii, p 120 » ; 
Edkins, Vh. Buddh.., pp. S2-84 ; M. 
Muller, India, pp. 289, 302 ; and 
note 77 rtMic. 
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years after the Nit'vdna of Buddha. In his youth he was 
devoted to study and had distinguished talent. His fame 
was wide spread witli the religious, and laymen sought to 
do him hearty reverence. At that time Vikram§,ditya,®i 
king of the country of Sravastl, was of wide renown. He 
ordered his ministers to distribute daily throughout India®^ 
five lakhs of gold coin ; lie largely {every where) supplied the 
wants of the poor, the orphan, and the bereaved. His trea- 
surer, fearing that the resources of the kingdom would be 
exhausted, represented the case to the king, and said, “Ma- 
haraja ! your fame has reached to the very lowest of your 
subjects, and extends to the brute creation. You bid me 
add [to your ea^enditure) five lakhs of gold to succour the 
poor throughout the world. Your treasury will thus be 
emptied, and then fresh imposts will have to be laid (on 


This expression, “ in the midst 
of, or during, the thousand years,” 
has a particular reference to the 
period of i ooo years which succeeded 
the period of 500 years after Bud- 
dha sd^ath. The 500 years is called 
the period of the “true law,” the 
1000 years ‘*the period of images,” 
i.e.y image-worship j after that came 
the period of “ no law,” The phrase 
“during the 1000 years,” therefore, 
in these records, means that the 
person referred to lived during 
the middle portion of the second 
period, that is, about a thousand 
years after Buddha, There is a 
useful note in Wong Pub's life of 
Buddha (§ 204, J. R, A. S., vol. xx. 
p. 215) relating to this point, from 
which it appears that the accepteil 
date of the Nircdna in China at this 
time was S50 I3.c. The period of 
1000 years, therefore, would extend 
from 350 B.c, to 650 A.0. Wong 
Phh uses the exjiression ke-shi **the 
latter age,” for “the thousand 
years.” Mariorhita is placeil under 
Vikramdditya Harsha of Ujjain, and 
therefore lived about the middle of 
the 6th century A.D., according to 
M. Muller, India, p. 290. 

This is supposed to be the same 


as Vikramdditya or Harsha of Uj- 
jayinl, according to Dr. J, Fergusson 
and Prof. M. Aliiller, the founder of 
the usual Sam vat era, 56 b.o. The 
Chinese equivalent for his name is 
cfuiou jih, or “leaping above the sun,” 
or “ the upspringing light,’* “ the 
dawn.” As to the mode in which 
this era of Vikramaditya might 
have been contrived, see Fergusson 
(/. R, A. S.y N. S., vol. xii. p. 273). 
The starting-point from which these 
writers suppose it came into use is 
544 A. D. The expression Vikra- 
m^itya of Sr^vasti, is the same as 
Vikramdditya of Ayodhya (Oudh), 
where we are told (Vassilief, p. 219) 
he held his court. The town of 
Sravasti was in ruins even in Fa- 
bian’s time (cap. xx.) 

83 Throughout all the Indies.” 
This passage may also be translated 
thus : “An envoy {ski shan) coming 
to Imlia, he daily,” &c. Julien re- 
fers it to one of his own envoys, but 
ill any case the passage is obscure. 
Judging from the context, I think 
the meaning is, “he ordered his 
minister, iu the next sentence called 
“his treasurer.” to give througlnmt 
India on one day hve lakhs for the 
poor.” 
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the land cultivators), until the resources of the land be 
also exhausted ; then the voice of complaint will be heard 
and hostility be provoked. Your majesty, indeed, will get 
credit for charity, but your minister®® will lose the respect 
of all.” The king answered, “ But of my own surplus I 
{wish to) relieve the poor. I would on no account, fur my 
own advantage, thoughtlessly burthen (grind down) the 
country.” Accordingly he added five lakhs for the good 
of the poor. Some time after this the king was engaged 
chasing a boar. Having lost the track, he gave a man a 
lakh for putting him on the scent again. Now Manorhita, 
the doctor of ^dstras, once engaged a man to shave his 
head, and gave him offhand a lakh of gold for so doing.®^ 
This munificent act was recorded in the annals by the 
chief historian. The king reading of it, was filled with 
shame, and his proud heart continually fretted about it,®® 
and so he desired to bring some fault against Manorhita 
and punish him. So he summoned an assembly of ditl'e- 
reiit religious persons whose talents were most noted,®® 
to the number of one hundred, and issued the following 
decree : “ I wish to put a check to the various opinions 
(wanderings) and to settle the true limits (of inquiry ) ; the 
opinions of different religious sects are so various that the 
mind knows not what to believe. Exert your utmost 
ability, therefore, to-day in following out my directions.” 
On meeting for discussion he made a second decree: “The 
doctors of law belonging to the heretics are distinguished 


Such is plainly the meaning ; 
the treasurer is speaking of himself. 
The antithesis retjuires it, **kun 
shan hia.’^ M. Julicn trans* 
lates it as referring to all the sub- 
jects. 

M. Julieu translates as follows: 
“ Un jour le maitre des Rasims 
Jou-i {MandrhitiO ayant envoys iin 
homme pour coupcr los chevcux au 
roi ; ” but in my text there is no 
word for “king,’’ and the whole 
context seems to ro<(uire another 
rendering. I trandate the passage 


as referring to Manorhita himself, 
who, although a writer of tS'dsti'as, 
wa.s also a prince (vid. Kitel, #. y.) 

^ J.€,, that Manorhita should 
have equalled him in munificence, 
and that he should be held up as an 
example. 

“Whose virtuous (IimIs [ijuotl 
qiiafitiCR) were higii uud piufound ” 
I find nothing about liraliiuans in the 
text. 

Or it may 1 h-, “the uiibtlievtrs 
and the doctor^ of tu-atras are both 
eiiiiiient,” &c. 
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for their ability. The Shamans and the followers of the 
law (of Buddha) ought to look well to the principles of 
their sect ; if they prevail, then they will bring reverence 
to the law of Euddha; but if they fail, tlien tliey shall 
be exterminated.”®* On this, Manorhita questioned tlie 
heretics and silenced*® ninety-nine of them. And now a 
man was placed (sai on the mat to dispute with him) of no 
ability whatever,®® and for the sake of a trifling discussion 
(Manorhita) proposed the subject of fire and smoke. On 
this the king and the heretics cried out, saying, “ Mandr- 
hita, the doctor of Sdstras, has lost the sense of right con- 
nection {mistaken the order or sense of the phrase) ; he 
should have named smoke first and fire afterwards ; this 
order of things is constant.” Manfirhita wishing to ex- 
plain the difficulty, was not allowed a hearing ; on which, 
ashamed to see himself thus treated by the people, he 
bit out his tongue and wrote a warning to his disciple 
Vasubandhu, saying, “In the multitude of partisans 
there is no justice; among persons deceived there is no 
discernment,” Having written this, he died. 

A little afterwards Vikramaditya-raja lost his kingdom 
and was succeeded by a monarch who widely patronised 
those distinguished for literary merit.®^ Vasubandhu, 
wishing to wash out the former disgrace, came to the king 
and said, “ Maharaja, by your sacred qualities you rule the 
empire and govern with wisdom. My old master, Manor- 
hita, was deeply versed in the mysterious doctrine. The 
former king, from an old resentment, deprived him of his 
high renown. I now wish to avenge the injury done to my 
master.” The king, knowing that Manorhita was a man 
of superior intelligence, approved of the noble project of 
Vasubandhu ; he summoned the heretics who had dis- 
cussed with Manorhita. Vasubandhu having exhibited 

® It ought probably to be rendered Or, who looked at him with a 

thus : “ If they prevail, then I will dispirited {doivncast) air. 
reverence the law of Buddha; if Thi.s would appear to be Silit- 

they are defeated, I will utterly ex- ditya of Ujjain, spoken of by Hiuen 
terminate the priests.” Tsiang (Book xi. ) as having lived 

^ Made to retire. about sixty years before his own time. 
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afresh the former conclusions of his master, the heretics 
were abashed and retired. 

To the north-east of the sangTiArd/ma of Kanishka-r 9 ,ja 
about 50 li, we cross a great river and arrive at the town 
of Pushkalfivati (Po-shi-kie-lo-fa-ti).®^ It is about 14 
or 15 li in circuit ; the population is large ; the inner gates 
are connected by a hollow {tunnel ?). 

Outside the western gate is a Deva temple. The image 
of the god is imposing and works constant miracles. 

To the east of the city is a sVA'pa built by A^oka-rSja. 
This is the place where the four former Buddhas delivered 
the law {freached). Among former saints and sages many 
have come {descended s/pirituaUy) from Mid-India to this 
place to instruct all creatures (things). For example, Vasu- 
mitra,®^ doctor of ^dstras, who composed the Ghung-sse-fen-o- 
(Ahhidharmaprakarana-pdda) ^dstra in this place. 

To the north of the town 4 or 5 li is an old sanghdrdma, 
of which the halls are deserted and cold. There are very 
few priests in it, and all of them follow the teaching of 


Or Pushkar^vati, the old capital 
of Gandhdra, said to have been 
founded by Pushkara or Pushkala, 
the sou of Bharata and nephew of 
Kama (Wilson, Vishnu-pur., vol. 
iii. p. 319). The district is called 
Jl€VKe\a(irrts and by 

Arrian {Anab., lib. iv. c. 22, s. 9 ; 
Ind., c. 4, 8 . ii), and the capital 
llevKeXai^is or IIcpAcAa {Ind , c. 1, 
8. 8), while Strabo calls the city 
neiiKtfXarrts (lib. xv. c. 21 e, 27). 
Pliny has Peucolais (lib. vi. c. 21, a. 
62) and the people Peucolaitae (c. 
23, 8. 78). Dionysius Perigetis has 
Ilei'i^aXats (v. 1143), and the author 
of the Periplus Afar. jiCryih. (s. 47) 
and Ptolemy IIpoAfXotf llib. vii. c. l, 
8. 44 ; V. 1 . llojcXais). Alexanderthe 
Great besieged and took it from 
Astes iHa.'ti; and appointed San* 
gseus (Sanjaya) as his successor. It 
was probably at Hashtanagara, l8 
miles north of Posh&war, on the 
Svat (Suastos), near its junction 
with the K&bul (Kophen or Kophes), 


the great river which the traveller 
here crossed. See Baber’s pp. 
136, 1 41, 251 ; Cunningham, Anc, 
Geoff.y pp, 49 f.; St. Martin, Giog. 
de VJnd€, p. 37 ; Bunbury, Jiist. A nr. 
Gtog.f vol. i. p. 498 ; Wilson, Ariaua 
Ant., pp. iS5f. ; Ind. Ant., vol. v. 
pp. 85 f., 330 ; Lassen, I. A vol. i. 
p. 501, vol. iii. p. 139; Keinaiul, 
Man. 8. VInde, p. 65. 

^ The phiase hu yen means the 
inner gates of a town or village 
(Medhurst, s. r. Ytn\ and tumj hn 
means ” deeply connected,” or “ are 
deep and connected.” Julien tran'<- 
lates it, “the houses rise in thick 
lines,” The readings must be dif- 
ferent. 

^ Vasumitra, in Chinese Shi 
friend of the world. — Ch. Ed. 
He was one of the chief of the 5CX) 
great Arhats who formed the council 
convoked by Kanishka. Vassilief, 
pp. 49f., 58 f., 78, 107, 113, 222f. ; 
Kdkins, Ch. Buddh.y pp. 72 f., 283; 
Burnouf, ltd., pp. 399, 505 f. 
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the Little Vehicle. Dharmatr§,ta, master of Sdsiras, 
here composed the Ts’a-o-pi-ta-ma-hm (Samyuktdbhi- 
dharma Sdstra).^^ 

By the side of the SangMrdma is a st'Apa several hundred 
feet high, which was built by Aioka-raja. It is made of 
carved wood and veined stone, the work of various artists. 
S^kya Buddha, in old time when king of tliis country, 
prepared himself as a Bodhisattva {for becoming a Buddha). 
He gave up all he had at the request of those who asked, 
and spared not to sacrifice his own body as a bequeathed 
gift (a tedarrientary gift). Having been bom in this 
country a thousand times as king, he gave during each of 
those thousands births in this excellent country, his eyes 
as an offering. 

Going not far east from this, there are two stone stidpas, 
each about loo feet in height. The right-hand one was 
built by Bralim^ I)^va, that on the left by 5 ^akra {king of 
Divas). They were both adorned with jewels and gems. 
After Buddha’s death these jewels changed themselves into 
ordinary stones. Although the buildings are in a ruin- 
ous condition, still they are of a considerable height and 
grandeur. 

Going north-west about 50 li from these st'A/pas, there 
is another stApa. Here Sakya Tathdgata converted the 
Mother of the demons®® and caused her to refrain from 


According to the Ck'uk-yau 
Icing {Uddnavarga)^ Dbarmatr^ta 
was uncle of Vasumitra. (See Beal, 
Texts from the Buddhist Canon ( Dhar- 
mapada), p. 8 ; Rockhill’s Uddna- 
rarga, p. xi.) There was another 
Bharmatrata, according to Tara- 
natha (Rockhill, p. xi.), who was one 
of the leaders of the Vaibhashika 
school, and also another Va.sumitra, 
who commented on the Ahhidharma 
Ktsha written by Va.subandhu. who 
lived probably in the fifth century 
A.D. But as the Chinese versions 
of Bhamutpada were made before 
Vasubandhu's time, and the second 
Vosuiuitra lived after Vasubandbu, 


for he commented on his work, it is 
highly probable that the Bharma- 
tr^ta alluded to in the text was the 
compiler of the Northern versions 
of the “Verses of the Law” {Dhar- 
fmpada) known both in China and 
Tibet. Bhannatrata, according tc 
a note in the text, was erroneously 
called Bharmatara. 

The mother of the demons was, 
according to I-tsing (K. i. § 9), called 
H&fiti (Ko-li-ti), and was venerated 
by the Buddhists. “ She had ma<Ie a 
vow in a former birth to devour 
the children of Rdjagrtha, and was 
wjcordingly bom as a Yaksha, and 
became the mother of 500 children 
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Jiurting men. It is for this reason the common folk of 
this country offer sacrifices to obtain children from her. 

Going north 50 li or so from this, there is another 
It -was here S&maka Bddhisattva®^ {Shang-mu-kicC), walking 
piously, nourished as a boy his blind father and mother. 
One day when gathering fruits for them, he encountered 
the king as he was hunting, who wounded him by mistake 
with a poisoned arrow. . By means of the spiritual power 
of his great faith he was restored to health through some 
medicaments which Indra {Tien-ti), moved by his holy 
conduct, applied to the wound. 

To the south-east of this place about 200 li, we arrive 


at the town Po-lu-sha.®® 

To nourish these she each day 
took a child (boy or girl) of Raja- 
grlha. People having told Buddha 
of it, he hid one of the Yaksha’s 
children called “the loved one.” 
The mother, having searched every- 
where, at last found it by Buddha’s 
side. On this the Lord addressed 
her as follows : “ Do you so tenderly 
love your child? but you possess 
500 such. How much more would 
persons with only one or two love 
theirs ” On this she was con- 
verted and became a XJpasik^ or 
lay disciple. She then inquired 
how she was to feed her 500 chil- 
dren. On this Buddha said, “The 
Bhikshus who live in th»-ir monas- 
teries shall every day offer you food 
out of their portion for nourish- 
ment.” Therefore in the convents 
of the western world, either within 
the porch of the gates or by the side 
of the kitchen, they paint on the 
wall a figure of the mother holding 
a child, and l>elow sometimes five, 
sometimes three others in the fore- 
ground. Every day they place be- 
fore this image a dish of food for 
her portion of nourishment. Hhe is 
the most powerful among the fol- 
hiwers {retinue) of the four heavenly 
kings (Deva-rajas). The sick and 
those without children offer her food 
to obtain their wishes In China 


On the north of this town is 

she is called Kwex-Um-mu . — 
Julien, Mtmmrez, tom. i. p. 120 n. 
My translation of 1 however, 

differs from Julien’ s. The Chalu- 
kyas and other royal families of the 
Dekhan claim to be descendants of 
Haritl {Hdiitlputra). The above 
account from I-tsing relates to the 
figure of Haritl in the Var^ha temple 
at T 4 mraliptL Possibly this temple 
may have been a ChMukya founda- 
tion, for the Varaha tboar) was one 
of their principal insignia, 

^ This refers to Sama, the son of 
Dukhula, in the Sdmajdtaka. He is 
called in Ea-hian Shen (for SJicn-met), 
and this equivalentis also given in the 
text. See Trans. Jnt. Coruj. Oiient. 
(1874), p. 135. The is repre- 

sented among the Sanchi sculptures 
{Tree and iScrp. Worship, pi. xxxvi, 
fig. 1). For an account of it see 
Sjience Hardy’s Easlei'n Afonachisw, 
p. 275 ; cenf. Man. Jiudh., p. 460. 
The story is aho a Brahmanical one, 
occurring in the Rdmd'fana. — Ind. 
Ant,vc\. I pp. 37-39. 

^ That is, s<nith-east from the 
stUpa of Sfunaka Bodhi'^attva. I 
have not rep^-ated the name of the 
place in thi'« and other pa^'-ages. 

^ Following the route flescribod 
in the text, we a^’e taken fir^t 4 or 
5 li to the n(»rth of Pushkalavati, 
next a little way to the east, then 5c 
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n st'Apa; here it was Sudana^*’* the prince, having given in 
charity to some Br§,hinans the great elephant of his father 
the king, was blamed and Ixinished. In leaving his 
friends, having gone out of the gate of tlie wall, it was 
here he paid adieu. Beside this is a sahghdrdma'^^^ with 
about fifty priests or so, who all study the Little Vehicle. 
Formerly l^vara, master of sdstras, in this place composed 
the O-pi-ta-mo-miny-ching-lun.^^^ 

Outside the eastern gate of the town of Po-lu-sha is a 
saiiglidrama with about fifty priests, who all study the 
Great Vehicle. Here is a stupa built by A^dka-rfija. In 
old times Sudana the prince, having been banished from his 
home, dwelt in Mount Dantaloka.^®* Here a Brahman 
begged his son and daughter, and he sold them to him. 

To the north-east of Po-lu-sha city about 20 li or so we 
come to Mount Dantaldka. Above a ridge of that mountain 
is a st'dpia built by A^dka-rfija ; it was here the prince 


li to the north-west, then 50 li to 
the north. It is from this point we 
are to reckon 200 li to the south- 
west to Po-lu-sha. M. V. de St. 
Riartin iMtmoire, p. 309) substi- 
tutes 250 li for 200, and he then 
reckons from Pushkalavati. Gene- 
ral Cuimingham falls into the same 
mistake {Anc. Geocj., p, 52), and 
identifies Po - lu - sha with Palo- 
dheri, or the village of Pali, situ- 
ated on a dheH or mound of ruins 
52). This would ^ree with 
Hiuen Tsiang’s distance and bear- 
ing, that is, from the stUfa of Si- 
maka, which was some 90 to 100 li 
to the north-north-east of Pushka- 
iuvati. 

That is, VisvSntara, VUvan- 
tara, or Vessantara, the prince. His 
history is a popular one among Bud- 
dhists. See Spence Hardy’s Man. 
of B^dhism., p. 118; Fergusson, 
Tree and Serp. Worship, pi. xxxii. ; 
Beal’s Fadi-hian, p. 194 n. 2; Bur- 
nouf,Xot'us,p.4ii ; Qoni.Kathdsant.j 
1 13, 9; Aitar, Brdkm., vii. 27, 34. 
The particulars given in the text and 
in Fa-hian led to the identification of 
pi. xxxii. in Tree emd Serp. Worship 


with this history. The same Jdtdka 
is also found antongst the Amard- 
vati sculptures, op. cit., pi. Ixv. fig. 
I. With respect to the name Su- 
dilna, the Chinese explanation {good 
teUh) is erroneous, as M. Julien has 
pointed out (p. 122 n.) Suddnta is 
the name of a Pratyekabuddha men- 
tioned in the Trikdndasesha, i. i, 13. 

So I translate the passage. M. 
Julien understands the number fifty 
to refer to the sangkdrdmas. But it 
would be an unusual circumstance 
to find fifty or more convents near 
one spot, nor does the text neces- 
sarily require it. 

Restored doubtfully by Julien 
to Ahhidhai'mapt'alcdda'Sddhana S^ds- 
tra. It was perhaps the Sajiiyukia- 
ahhidharmdhridaya S' dstra, which 
l^vara is said to have translated in 
426 A.D. isvara’s name is given in 
Chinese as TsU-tsai, “master,” 
“lord,” “self-existent.” 

Tan-ta-lo-kia, which might also 
be restored to Dandarika. The J a- 
panese equivalent given in the text for 
lo is ra. General Cunningham iden- 
tifies this mountain with the Montes 
Bvedali of Justin {op, cit., p. 52,) 
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Sudaiia dwelt in solitude. By the side of this place, and 
close by, is a stilpa. It was here the prince gave his son 
and daughter to the Brahman, who, on his part, beat them 
till the blood flowed out on the ground. At the present 
time the shrubs and trees are all of a deep red colour. Be- 
tween the crags (of the mountain) there is a stone chamber, 
where the prince and his wife dwelt and practised medita- 
tion. In the midst of the valley the trees droop down 
their branches like curtains. Here it was the prince in 
old time wandered forth and rested. 

By the side of this wood, and not far from it, is a rocky 
cell in which an old RIshi dwelt. 

Going north-west from the stone cell about 100 li or so, 
we cross a small hill and come to a large mountain. To 
the south of the mountain is a saiighdrama, with a few 
priests as occupants, who study the Great Vehicle. By 
the side of it is a stiXpa built by Asoka-raja. This is 
the place which in old time was occupied by Eka^ringa 
Rlshi.i*^ This RIshi being deceived by a pleasure-woman, 
lost his spiritual faculties. The woman, mounting his 
shoulders, returned to the city. 

To the north-east of the city of Po-lu-sha 50 li or so, 
we come to a high mountain, on which is a figure of the 
wife of l^vara D^va carved out of green (bluish) stone. 
This is Bhima All the people of the better class, 

and the lower orders too, declare that this figure was self- 
wrought. It has the reputation of working numerous 
miracles, and therefore is venerated (worshipped) by all, 
so that from every part of India men come to pay their 
vows and seek prosperity thereby. Both poor and rich 
assemble here from every part, near and distant. Those 
who wish to see the form of the divine spirit, being lilleil 

This story of Eka.srlnga seems Legemi, p. 124; and compare the 
to be connected with the episode of notice in Yule's ilmcn vol. ii. 

Sriiiga in the iMmdyunu. It is con- p. 233; /ml. Ant., vol. i p. 244, 
stantly referred to in Buddhist btioks. vol. li. pp. 69, 140 f. 

See Eitel’s Ilandhook, s. v. ; Cutena Lhim.'i Is a form of Durga. pro- 

of liuildh. Scrip., p. 260; Romatdic bably = ,Si-wang-mu of the Chinese 

VOL. I. H 
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with faith and free from doubt, after fasting seven days 
are privileged to behold it, and obtain for the most part 
their prayersd"® Below the mountain is the temple of 
Mahesvara Deva; the heretics who cover themselves with 
ashes come here to offer sacrifice. 

Going south-east from the temple of Bhimfi 150 li, we 
come to U-to-kia-han-ch’a.“® This town is about 20 
li in circuit; on the south it borders on the river Sindh 
(Sin-to). The inhabitants are rich and prosperous. Here 
is amassed a supply of valuable merchandise, and mixed 
goods from all quarters. 

To the north-west of U-to-kia-lian-c’ha 20 li or so 
we come to the town of P’o-lo-tu-lo.^®® This is the 
place where the Rlshi Panini, who composed the Ching- 
was born. 

Referring to the most ancient times, letters were very 
numerous ; but when, in the process of ages, tlie world 
was destroyed and remained as a void, the Devas of long 
life^^^ descended spiritually to guide tlie people. Such 
was the origin of the ancient letters and composition. 


The same thing is said about 
Kwan-ym (Avalokitesvara). For 
some account of the worship of Durga 
or Parvati, and of Kwan * yin or 
Avalokitesvara, as mountain deities, 
Bee J. R.A. N.S.,vol. xv. p. 333. 

That is, the Pasupatas. Com- 
pare what Hiuen Tsiang says in 
reference to Kwan-yin or Avalo- 
kitesvara, viz., when he reveals him- 
self on Mount Potaraka, he some- 
times takes the form of isvara and 
sometimes that of a Piisnpata (book 
X. fol. 30), See also p 60, n. 210 ante. 

Restored by Julieii to Uda- 
kh&nda ; identified by V. St. Martin 
with Ohind. Its south side rests on 
the Indus. The distance is 150 li 
from the temple of Bhima. If we 
actually project 150 li (30 miles) 
north-west from Ohind, it >vould 
bring usnear Jamalgarhi. About 50 
li or 8 miles E.S.K. from it is 
Takht-i-Bhai, standing on an iso- 


lated hill 650 feet above the plain. 
The vast quantities of ruins found in 
this place indicate that it was once 
a centre of leligious worship. Is 
this the site of Po-lu-sha ? Kapurda- 
garhi is 20 miles north-west from 
Ohind, and Takht-i-Bhai 13 miles 
E.N.E. from Kapurdagarhi. See p. 
135 * 

109 The symbol is for so (Jul.) 
The town is Salatura, the birthplace 
of Panini,^ who is known by the 
name of Salaturiya (Panini, iv. 3, 
94). Cunningham identifies it with 
the village of Labor, which he sajs 
is four miles north-west of Ohind. — 
Oeoff.y p. 57. Conf. Weber, JUst. 
Sajisl'. /At., p. 218, n. 

The Vydkaraiiam. 

Or, the Devas who possessed 
long life. 

I understand the symbol hi 
in this passage to mean “old” or 
“ ancient.” 
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From this time and after it the source (of lam/juagi) 
spread and passed its (former) hounds. BrahmS, D^va 
and Sakra (Bevendra) established rules (forms or ex- 
amples) according to the requirements. Rtshis belonging 
to different schools each drew up forms of letters. Men 
in their successive generations put into use what had been 
delivered to them ; but nevertheless students without 
ability (religious ability) were unable to make use (of 
these characters). And now men’s lives were reduced to 
the length of a hundred years, when the Rlshi P^nini 
was born; he was from his birth extensively informed 
about things (men and things). The times being dull 
and careless, he wished to reform the vague and false 
rules (of writing and speaking) — to fix the rules and cor- 
rect improprieties. As he wandered about asking for right 
ways,^^ he encountered llvara DSva, and recounted to him 
the plan of his undertaking. l;5vara DSva said, “ Wonder- 
ful ! I will assist you in this.” The Rlshi, having received 
instruction, retired. He then laboured incessantly and put 
forth all his power of mind. He collected a multitude 
of words, and made a book on letters which contained 
a thousand ildkas; each ildka was of thirty-two syllables. 
It contained everything known from the first till then, with- 
out exception, respecting letters and words. He tiien 
closed it and sent it to the king (supreme ruler), who 
exceedingly prized it, and issued an edict that throughout 
the kingdom it should be used and taught to others ; and 
he added that whoever should learn it from beginning to 
end should receive as his reward a thousand pieces of gold. 
And so from that time masters have received it and 
handed it down in its completeness for the good of the 
world. Hence the Brahmans of this town are well 
grounded in their literary work, and are of high renown 
for their talents, well informed as to things (picn, and 
things), and of a vigorous understanding (memory). 

In the town of So-lo-tu-lo is a stHpa. This is the 

Or« asking for wisdom or knowledge. 
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spot where an Arhat converted a disciple of Panini. 
Tath§,gata had left the world some five hundred years, 
when there was a great Arhat who came to the country 
of Ka^mir, and went about converting men. Coming 
to this place, he saw a Brahmacharin occupied in chastis- 
ing a boy whom he was instructing in letters. Then the 
Arhat spake to the Br§.hinan thus ; “ Why do you cause 
pain to this child ? ” The Brahman replied, “ I am teach- 
ing him the Shing-ming (^abdavidyd), but he makes no 
proper progress.” The Arhat smiled significantly,^'* on 
which the Br§.hman said, “ Shamans are of a pitiful and 
loving disposition, and well disposed to men and creatures 
generally ; why did you smile, honoured sir ? Pray let me 
know ' ” 

The Arhat replied, “ Light words are not becom- 
ing,"® and I fear to cause in you incredulous thoughts 
and unbelief. No doubt you have heard of the Rlshi 
P4nini, who compiled the ^dbdavidyd ^dstra, which he 
has left for the instruction of the world.” The Br^hma^ 
replied, “ The children of this town, who are his disciples, 
revere his eminent qualities, and a statue erected to his 
memory still exists.” The Arhat continued : “ This little 
boy whom you are instructing was that very (Pdnini) 
Rlshi. As he devoted his vigorous mind to investigate 
worldly literature, he only produced heretical treatises 
without any power of true reason in them. His spirit 
and his wisdom were dispersed, and he has run through 
the cycles of continued birth from then till now. Thanks 
to some remnant of true virtue, he has been now born 
as your attached child; but the literature of the world 
and these treatises on letters are only cause of use- 

The symbol yeio, according to smile " in many of our own mediae- 
Medhurst, means “to put forth val legends (vid. Romantic History 
vital energy ; ” yew ne, therefore, I of Buddha, p. I 2 n.) Julien’s 
take to denote “significance** or cfericfa*’ har<Uy meets the idea of the 
“ meaning,’* The smile of Buddha originaL 

or an Arhat was supposed to indicate “Light words,” in the sense 

prophetic insight or vision. The of trifling or unmeaning words, or 
same meaning is attached to ** a words spoken lightly. 
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less efforts to him, and are as nothing compared to 
the holy teaching of Tathagata, which, by its mysteri- 
ous influences, procures both happiness and wisdom. 
On the shores of the southern sea there was an old 
decayed tree, in the hollows of which five hundred bats 
had taken up their abodes. Once some merchants took 
their seats beneath this tree, and as a cold wind was 
blowing, these men, cold and hungry, gathered together a 
heap of fuel and lit a fire at the tree-foot. The flames 
catching hold of the tree, by degrees it was burnt down. 
At this time amongst the merchant troop there was one 
who, after the turn of the night, began to recite a portion 
of the Ahhidharma Pitaka. The bats, notwithstanding the 
flames, because of the beauty of the sound of the law 
patiently endured the pain, and did not come forth. 
After this they died, and, according to their works, they 
all received iiirih as men. They became ascetics, practised 
wisdom, and by the power of the sounds of the law 
they had heard they grew in wisdom and became Arhats 
as the result of merit acquired in the world. Lately 
the king, Kanishka, with the honourable P3.iivika, sum- 
moning a council of five hundred saints and sages in 
the country of Ka^mir, they drew up the Vibdshd 
^dstra. These were the five hundred bats who formerly 
dwelt in that decayed tree. I myself, though of poor 
ability, am one of the number. It is thus men differ in 
their superior or inferior abilities. Some rise, others live 
in obscurity. But now, 0 virtuous one ! permit your 
pupil {attached child) to leave his home. Becoming a 
disciple of Buddha, the merits we secure are not to be 
told.” 

The Arhat having spoken thus, proved his spiritual 
capabilities by instantly disappearing. The Brahman was 
deeply affected by what he saw, and moved to believe. 
He noised abroad through the town and neighbourhood 
what had happened, and permitted the child to become a 
disciple of Buddha and acquire wisdom. Moreover, he 
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himself changed his belief, and mightily reverenced the 
three precious ones. The people of the village, following 
his example, became disciples, and till now they have, 
remained earnest in their profession. 

From U-to-kia-han-ch’a, going north, we pass over 
some mountains, cross a river, and travelling 600 li or so 
we arrive at the kingdom of U-chang-na (Udyana). 


KKD OF BOOK H. 
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BOOK III. 


Relates to eight countries, viz., (i) U-chawj-na, (2) Po-lii-lo, 
(3) Ta-ch’a-shi to, (4) Sang-ho-pu-lo, (5) Wu-ta-shi, (6) Kia- 
shi-mi-lo, (7) Piin-nu~tso, (8) Ku-lo-chi-pu-lo. 


I. U-CHANG-NA (UdYANa). 

The country of U-cluiug-ua*- is about 5000 li in circuit; 
the mountains and valleys arc continously connected, and 
the valleys and marshes alternate with a succession of 
high plateaux. Though various kinds of grain are sown, 


yet the crops are not rich. 

^ TJdy^na (Pr^kfit, Ujjana), the 
[f‘chanff of Fa-hiau (cap. viii.i, is 
80 called because of its gardendike 
appearance. “ Udyana lay to the 
north of Peshdwar on the Swdt 
river, but from the extent assigned 
to it by Hiuen Toiang the name pro- 
bably covered the whole hill-region 
south of the Hindu Kush and the 
Hard country from Chitral to the 
Indus.” — Yule, Marco Polo, vol. i. 
p. 173; compare also Ctiuningham's 
remarks, Geof/, Anc. Ind., p. 8i ; 
Lassen, /. A,, vol. i. p. 505, vol. 
iii. p, 138 ; and Bactrian Coins, 
(Eng. trans.) p. 96. It is described 
by Sung-yun as bordering on the 
T simg-liiig mountains to the north, 
and on India to the south. This 
writer gives a glowing description 
of the fertility and beauty f>f thi* 
valley and its neighbourhocKl 1 Beal’s 
Buddhist PiVjrims, p, 1S9). It was 
a flourishing centre of Buddhij^t wor- 
ship. Fa-hian (cap. viii.) says “the 
law of Buddha is univer&ally hon- 


The grape is abundant, the 

cured.” He tells us, moreover, that 
there were five hundred sangkdrdmas 
in the country, all belonging to the 
Little Vehicle ; but in Hiuen Tsiang’s 
time all the convents were desolate 
and ruined. We may therefore fix 
the peroecution of Mahirakula (ur 
Mihirakulab who was a contempor- 
ary of Baladitya, between the time 
of Fa-hian and Hiuen Tsiang (a.d. 
400 and 630 A.D.) Baladitya 

and Mahirakula, indeed, are placed 
^'several centuries Ixjfore the time of 
Hiuen Tsiang” {iufra ) ; but we can 
scarcely suppose that Fa-hian would 
have described the country as he 
does if the persecution had happened 
before his time. The common state* 
iiient is that Siihha was the last 
patriarch of the North, and that he 
wa.s killed by Mahirakula see Wong 
§ >79» d. R. /Is. .‘•or., vol. 
XX. p. 204). He i> gentTally stated 
to be the 23d patri.uch, and Bodhi- 
dharma, who was the 2Sth, certainly 
lived in A.D 520, when he arrived in 
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sugar-cane scarce. The earth produces gold and iron, and 
is favourable to the cultivation of the scented (shnib) 
called Yo-kin (turmeric). The forests are thick and shady, 
the fruits and flowers abundant. The cold and heat are 
agreeably tempered, the wind and rain come in their sea- 
son. The people are soft and effeminate, and in disposi- 
tion are somewhat sly and crafty. They love learning 
yet have no application. They practise the art of using 
charms (religious sentences as ehanns).^ Their clothing 
is white cotton, and they wear little else. Tlieir language, 
though different in some points, yet greatly resembles that 
of India. Their written characters and their rules of eti- 
quette are also of a mixed character as before. They 
greatly reverence the law of Buddha and are believers 
in the Great Vehicle.® 

On both sides of the river Su-po-fa-su-tu * there are 
some 14CXJ old sanghdrdmas. They are now generally 
waste and desolate; formerly there were some 18,000 
priests in them, but gradually they have become less, till 
now there are very few. They study the Great Vehicle ; 
they practise the duty of quiet meditation, and have plea- 
sure in reciting texts relating to this subject, but have no 
great understanding as to them. The ( priests who) practise 
the rules of morality lead a pure life and purposely prohibit 


China from South India. If we 
allow an interval of loo years be- 
tween the 23d patriarch (Siihha) and 
the 28th (Bddhidharma), we should 
thus have the date of Mahirakula 
cir. 420 A.D., that is, just after Ka* 
hian’s time. But in thi.s ca.'^e Vasu- 
bandhii, who was the 20th patri- 
arch, must have flourished in the 
fourth century and not in the 
sixth, as Max Muller propo.ses {In- 
dia^ p. 290) ; ante, p. 105, n. 77. 
Mahirakula is, however, placed by 
Cunningham in A.D. 164-179, and 
Arya Siniha’s death is usually placed 
in the middle of the third century A.D. 
Remusat, Md. Asiat., tome i. p. 124, 
2 The employment of magical sen- 


tences is with them an art and a 
study, or a work of art. This country 
of UdyAna was the birthplace of 
Padma Sambhava, a great master of 
enchantments. Yule, Marco Polo, 
vol. i. p. 173. 

^ Fa-hian says that in his days 
the people of this country were all 
followers of the Little Vehicle. 
Probably the re - introduction of 
Buddhist doctrine after the perse- 
cution had been effected by teachers 
of the Mahayana school. 

■* That is, the Subhavastu, the 
Swat river of the present day. It is 
named by Arrian the Zoatrros, and 
he says that it flow’s into the Ko 3 <l>yiv 
at Feukalaitis. See note 24 infi'a. 
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the use of charms.® Tfie schools® of the Vinaya tradi- 
tionally known amongst them are the SarvSstivadins, 
the Dharmaguptas, the Mahtsasakas, the Kl^yapiyas/ 
and the MahSsanghikas : these five.® 

There are about ten temples of Devas, and a mixed 
number of unbelievers who dwell in them. There are four 
or five strong towns. The kings mostly reign at Mungali 
(Mung-kie-li) ® as their capital. This town is about i6 or 
17 li in circuit and thickly populated. Four or five li 
to the east of Mungali is a great stUpa, where very many 
spiritual portents are seen. This is the spot where Bud- 
dha, when he lived in old time,^® was the Rlshi who prac- 
tised patience (Ksh^nti-rishi), and for the sake of Kali- 
raija endured the dismemberment of his body. 

To the north-east of the town of Mungali about 250 or 
260 li, we enter a great mountain and arrive at the foun- 


® This translation differs from 
Jnlien’s, but I understand Hiuen 
Tsiang to be alluding to the Htna* 
y^nists. “Those who follow the 
rules” (viz., of the Vinaya). 

® The rules of the Vinaya are 
handed down and followed ; they 
have (or, there are) five schools.” 
The purport of the text is apparently 
to show that there was a traditionad 
knowledge of the old teaching to 
which Fa-hian refers. The new 
school, given to magic, had been in- 
troduced after the persecution ; the 
old teaching was opposed to this, 
and the follower.s of that teaching 
resisted its use. 

^ Called in the text Yin-lcxconif- 
pw, “the drink- brightness school.” 
See Eitel’s Ilandbwkt s. v. MahA- 
kiiityapa. 

^ These five schools belong to the 
Little Vehicle— (l) The Dharnia- 
gupta (Fa-mih-pu), (2) Mahis-^^aka 
(Fa-ti-pii), (3I Kasyapiya (Yin- 
kwong-pu), (4) SarvastivAda (Shw'o- 
yih-tbai yeou-pu), (5) Mahasafighika 
(Ta-chong-pu). 

® Mungali or Mangala, probably 
the Mangora of Wilford's surveyor, 
Mogal Beg, and the Manglavor of 


General Court’s map (Cunningham, 
Anc. Geog. of /wfio, p. 82). Ac- 
cording to V. de St. Martin 
p. 314), it should be MangalAvor 
(Mangala-pura^. It was on the left 
bank of the SwAt river. See J, A, 
S. Ben.y vol. viii. pp. 31 1 f. ; Lassen, 
I. A., vol. i p. 138. 

as a Bddhisattva. The 
history of the Bodhisattva when 
he was bom at KshAiitirfshi is 
frequently met with in Chinese 
Buddhist books. The account will 
be found in Wong Puh, § 76 {J, R. 
A. S.f vol. XX. p. 165). The name 
Kie-li (Kali) is interpreted in the 
original by “ fight - quarrel.” The 
lacuna which occurs in the text was 
probably the history of this Jin-jo- 
Hien (Kshantirishi), who suffered his 
hands to be cut off by Kali-raja, and 
not only w as not angry, but pr»)miscd 
the king that he should be fMirn as 
Kondinya and become one of his 
(Buddha's) first disciples (Bumouf, 
fnti'od, p. 198). 

** “Enter a great mountain,” i.c., 
a mountainous range. There is no 
mention made of “ traversing a val- 
ley,” as in Julien. 
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tain of the Naga ApaMla; this is the source of the river 
Su-po-fa-su-tu. This river flows to the soiith-west.^^ Both 
in summer and spring it freezes, and from morning till 
night snow-drifts are flying in clouds, the fine reflected 
colours of which are seen on every side. 

This N§,ga, in the time of Kasyapa Buddlia, was born as 
a man and was called King-ki (Gaiigi). He was able, by 
the subtle influences of the charms he used, to restrain and 
withstand the power of the wicked dragons, so that they 
could not (afflict the country) with violent storms of rain 
Thanks to him, the people were thus able to gather in an 
abundance of grain. Each family then agreed to offer him, 
in token of their gratitude, a peck of grain as a yearly 
tribute. After a lapse of some years there were some 
who omitted to bring their offerings, on wliich Gaiigi in 
wrath prayed that he might become a poisonous dragon 
and afflict them with storms of rain and wind to the 
destruction of their crops. At the end of his life he 
became the dragon of this country ; the flowings of the 
fountain emitted a white stream which destroyed all the 
products of the earth. 

At this time, S4kya Tathagata, of his great pity guid- 
ing the world, was moved -with compassion for the 
people of this country, who were so singularly afflicted 
with this calamity. Descending therefore spiritually,'* 
he came to this place, desiring to convert the violent 
dragon. Taking the mace of the Vajrapani spirit, he 
beat against the mountain side. The dragon king, terri- 
fied, came forth and paid him reverence. Hearing the 
preaching of the law by Buddha, his heart became pure 
and his faith was awakened. Tathagata forthwith for- 

^ It may also be translated, “ it tdra or avatdririj to make an appear- 
branches off and flows to the south- anc<*. 

west” The river is the Subha vastu. This may be otherwise trans- 

See below, note 24, p. 126, lated, “he who holds the diamond 

The expression kidng shin, to spirit club, knocking,” &c. The re- 
descend spiritually, is of frequent oc- ference is to the thunderbolt of 
currence in Chinese Buddhist books; Indra. See Eitel’s Handbookf s. voc. 
it Corresponds to the Sanskrit ava- Vadjrapdni, 
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bad him to injure the crops of the husbandmen. Where- 
upon the dragon said, “All my sustenance comes from 
the fields of men ; but now, grateful for the sacred in- 
structions I have received, I fear it will be difficult to 
support myself in this way ; yet pray let me have one 
gathering in every twelve years.” Tath^gata compassion- 
ately permitted this. Therefore every twelfth year 
there is a calamity from the overflowing of the White 
Eiver. 

To the south-west of the fountain of the dragon Apal^la 
(’0-po-lo-lo), about 30 li on the north side of the river, 
there is a foot trace of Buddha on a great rock. Accord- 
ing to the religious merit of persons, this impression 
appears long or short. This is the trace left by Buddha 
after having subdued the dragon. Afterwards men built 
up a stone residence {over the impression). Men come 
here from a distance to offer incense and flowers. 

Following the stream downwards 30 li or so, we come 
to the stone where Tathflgata washed his robe. The 
tissues of the kash§.ya stuff are yet visible as if engraved 
on the rock. 

To the south of the town of Mungali 400 li or so we 
come to Mount Hila (Hi-lo). The water flowing through 
the valley here turns to the west, and then flowing again 
eastward remounts {towards its source). Various fruits 
and flowers skirt the banks of the stream and face the 
sides of the mountains. There are high crags and deep 
caverns, and placid streams winding through the valleys : 
sometimes are heard the sounds of people’s voices, 
sometimes the reverberation of musical notes. There 
are, moreover, square stones here like long narrow 
bedsteads,*® perfected as if by the hand of men; they 
stretch in continuous lines from the mountain side down 
the valley. It was here Tathfigata dwelling in old days. 

The expression fah yuen may Has the story ari.sen from the use of 
refer to the soft cushion of a bed, or pra9tara for “bed” and “stone* 
it may have a technical meaning, alike? 
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by listening to half a Gotha of the law was content to 
kill himself.^® 

Going south about 200 li from the town of Mungali, 
by the side of a great mountain, we come to the Maha- 
vana swhghArdma. It was here Tathagata in old days 
practised the life of a Bodhisattva under the name of Sar- 
vadata-rdja.'® Fleeing from his enemy, he resigned his 
country and arrived secretly in this place. Meeting with 
a poor Br§,hman who asked alms from him, and having 
nothing to give in consequence of his losing his country, 
he ordered him to bind him as a prisoner and take him 
to the king, his enemy, in order that he might receive a 
reward, which would be in the place of charity to him. 

Going north-west from the MahS,vana saiigJidrdma 
down tlie mountain 30 or 40 li, we arrive at the Mo-su 
mnghdrdma.^^ Here there is a st'Apa about 100 feet or 
so in height. 

By the side of it is a great square stone on whicli is the 
impress of Buddha’s foot. This is the spot where Buddha 
in old time planted his foot, {which) scattered a koti of 
rays of light which lit up the Mah^vana saiighdrdma, and 
then for the sake of DSvas and men he recited the history 
of his former births {Jdtakcis). Underneath this st-Apa {or 
at the foot of it) is a stone of a yellow-white colour, which 
is always damp with an unctuous {fatty) moisture ; this 
is where Buddha, when he was in old time practising the 
life of a Bodhisattva, having heard the words of the true 
law, breaking a bone of his own body, wrote {with the 
marrow) the substance of a book containing the words he 
had heard. 

A gatha. is a verse of thirty-two traiurt of BiiddhisMi voL iii. p. 306. 
syllables. — Ch, £d. This story of In Chinese Ta-lin, ‘‘great 

!^dhisattva sacrificing hi.s life for fore.st.” — Ch. Ed. 
the sake of a half-g.Uha will be found The Chinese equivalents are 

in the Mahdparinirniua SiUra of Sa'2x>-ta-ta, which are explained by, 
the Northern School, K. xiv. fol. 1 1. tsi-shi, “ he who gives all.” 

I have tran-slated it in Triibno'^s For Mo-su-lo, Masiira. — Julien. 

Recoixl. See also Jnd. A niiq.^ vol. Mo-su is explained in text to mean 
iv. p, 90 ; Upbam, Doctrirtet and LU- “ lentils ** {maaui'a). 
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Going west 60 or 70 li from tlie Mo-su sanglidrdma 
is a st-Apa which was built by A^oka-raja. It was here 
Tathagata in old time, practising the life of a Bodhisattva, 
was called Sivika (or Sibika) Edja.^ Seeking the fruit 
of Buddhaship, he cut his body to pieces in this place to 
redeem a dove from the power of a hawk. 

Going north-west from the place where he redeemed 
the dove, 200 li or so, we enter the valley of Shan-ni- 
lo-shi, where is the convent of Sa-pao-sha-ti.^ Here 
is a sl'Apa in height 80 feet or so. In old time, when 
Buddha was Lord Sakra, famine and disease were preva- 
lent everywhere in this country. Medicine was of no 
use, and the roads were filled witli dead. Lord Sakra was 
moved with pity and meditated how he might rescue and 
save the people. Then changing his form, lie appeared as 
a great serpent, and extended his dead body all along the 
void of the great valley, and called from the void to those 
on every side (to look). Those who heard were filled with 
joy, and running together hastened to the spot, and the 
more they cut the body of the serpent the more they 
revived, and were delivered both from famine and disease. 

By the side of this st'Apa and not far off is the great 
st'A/pa of Sum a. Here in old time when Tathagata was 
Lord Sakra, filled with concern for the world, afflicted 


For the ^ivi JiUalca see nay 
A hstract of Pour Lectures, pp. 33 seq. 
This story is a favourite one, and 
forms an episode in the MuhAhltd- 
rata, iii. 13275-13300; the same story 
of the hawk and pigeon is told of 
Usinara in iii XO560-10596. See 
also Tree and Serpent Worthip, pi. 
lx. and Ixxxiii fig. 1, pp. 194 * ^^5* 
The figures of the dove and hawk, 
which are sometimes seen in other 
Buddhist sculptures, e.g., Cunning- 
ham, Bharhiit StHpu, pi. xlv. 7. pro- 
bably allude to this juiaka. Conf. 
Jour. Ceylon Br. R. As. Soc., voi ii. 
(1853), pp. 5, 6 ; S. Hardy’s Pastern 
Monackism, pp. 277-279 ; Burgess, 
Notes OH AJantd Rock 2'emples, p. ’j (> ; 


Cave- Temples of India, pp. 291, 315, 
The valley of Shan-ni-lo-shi 
may be restored to Saniraja, ** the 
giving king.” There is a note in 
the original which explains Sbi-pi- 
kia (Sivika) by the word “ to give; ” 
but Sivika is generally interpreted 
in Chinese Buddhist b^ks by sil- 
ver-white,” alluding perhaps to the 
“ birch tree,” with its silver-white 
bark, which is one of the meanings 
of sivi. The explanation “to give” 
ought to be referred to sani, in the 
compound Saniraja. The name of 
the convent, Sa-pao-sha-ti, is ex- 
plained in the text hyshe yo—seipent 
medicine, and is restored by Julien 
to Sarpaushadi. 
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with every kind of disease and pestilence, with his 
perfect knowledge of the case, he changed himself into 
the serpent Suma ; ^ none of those who tasted his flesh 
failed to recover from their disease. 

To the north of the valley Shan-ni-lo-shi, by the side 
of a steep rock, is a st'Apa. Of those who, being sick, have 
come there to seek {restoration), most have recovered. 

In old time Tathagata was the king of peacocks ; ^ on 
one occasion he came to this place with his followers. Being 
afflicted with tormenting thirst, they sought for water on 
every side without success. The king of the peacocks with 
his beak struck the rock, and forthwith there flowed out 
an abnndant stream which now forms a lake. Those who 
are afflicted on tasting or washing in the water are healed. 
On the rock are still seen the traces of the peacock’s feet. 

To the south-west of the town of Mungali 6o or 70 li 
there is a great river,*** on the east of which is a stUpa 60 
feet or so in height ; it was built by Shang-kiun (Utta- 
rasSna). Formerly when Tathflgata was about to die, he 
addressed the great congregation and saiii : “ After my 
Nirvdna, Uttarasena -r^ja, of the country Udydna 
(U-chang-na), will obtain a share of the relics of my body. 
When the kings were about to divide tlie relics equally,. 
Uttaras^na-r^ja arrived after {the others) ; coming from a 
frontier country, he was treated with little regard by the 
others.®® At this time the Devas published afresh the 


22 The serpent Siima (Su-mo-she)^ 
translated by Julien, “serpent of 
water;” but I take Suma to be a 
proper name. The serpent Silma is 
probably another form of the Ahi, 
or cloud-snake of the VMa (com- 
pare Tiele, Outlines of the Ilistoi’yof 
Anc. JVation.s,p. 174). The Deva of 
Adam’s Peak, who has so much to 
do with the serpents converted by 
Buddha, is called Suraana. 

23 Mayura-r^ja. 

^ ’J'he Subhavastu or Suv^ta 
Veda, viii. 19, 37 ; Mahdbhdr.f 
vi. 333), the SoacTToy of Arrian {Ind., 
iv. iij, the ZovdffTos of Ptolemy 


(lib. vii. c. I, 42), and the modern 
Swat river, at the source of which 
the dragon Apal^la lived. Conf. 
Fah-hian, ch. viii. ; Vie de Hiouen 
Thsang, p. 86 ; Reinaud, Mem. sur 
Vlnde^p. 277 ; Saint-Martin, Geogra- 
fhic du Kedrt, p. 44 ; Mem Anali- 
tique s. la Carte, Ac., pp. 63, 64 ; Bur- 
nouf, Introd., p. 336, n. 2 ; Lassen, 
Ind. Alt., vol. ii. (2d ed.), p. 140; 
J. A. S. Bejig., vol. ix. p. 480 ; Wil- 
son, AHana Ant., pp. 183, 190, 194 ; 
and ante, notes 4 and 12, pp. 120, 122. 

25 This may be also construed, 
“ he was treated lightly on account 
of his rustic (frontier) appeanmee.*’ 
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words of Tatli&gata as he was about to die. Tlien obtain- 
ing a portion of relics, tlie king came back to his country, 
and, to show his great respect, erected tliis stApa. ] 5 y tlie 
side of it, on the bank of the great river, there is a large 
rock shaped like an elephant. Formerly Uttarasena-r8,ja 
brought back to his own land the relics of Buddha on a 
great white elephant. Arrived at this spot, the elephant 
suddenly fell down and died, and was changed imme- 
diately into stone. By the side of this the stApa is built. 

Going west of the town of Mungali 50 li or so, and 
crossing the great river, we come to a stApa called Lu-hi- 
ta-kia (Edhitaka) ; it is about 50 feet high, and was built 
by A^oka-raja. In former days, when Tath^gata was prac- 
tising the life of a Bodhisattva, hn was the king of a great 
country, and was called Ts’z’-li (poicer of love)}^ In this 
place he pierced his body, and with his blood fed the five 
Yakshas. 

To the north-east of the town of Mungali 30 li or so is 
the Ho-pu-to-shi stApaf’ about 40 feet in height. In 
former days Tathlgata here expounded the law for the 
sake of men and Devas, to instruct {enlighten) and guide 
them. After Tath^gata had gone, from the earth suddenly 
arose {this stApa ) ; the people highly reverenced it, and 
offered flowers and incense without end. 

To the west of the stone stApa, after crossing the great 
river and going 30 or 40 li, we arrive at Vihdrn, in which 
is a figure of Avalokite^vara Bodhisattva.^* Its spiritual 

2 ® T«V li, restored by Julien to phonetic symbol.^ are ^O'fo-iu-rhe- 
Maitribala ; for this Jdtaka see R, to-i-thi-r'a'lo. 'J’htre is a note in 
Mitra’s Nepalese Buddhist Litcra- the text explaining the meaning 
ittre, p. 50. of this name to be “ the looking 

Jlo-pii-to is for adhhxita, mira- {hcan) or beholding g(Kl *' {Ih-ara, 
cniousor unitjue (Ch. k'i-te). Julien Ch. tsz' tsai, “self-existent”). Tlic 
suggests Adlihiita-^ina, the name of note adds that the old forms of 
this stilpa of miraculon'' stone ik'i- translati<»n, viz., Kirt>nf/- 8 hat’yin. 
fc-MOf but it “luminous voicn,” 

raculoiis stone .stupa.” The expres- “beholding or legnnling voice." 
sion “atone stupa ” is a common one, Kv a n-shm {ai -t*ai , “ Ivholding the 
and indeed occurs in the following world god.” are all err-uu'O’i-^. IJut 
section. there is gof»d reason for believing 

Avalokite.svara, in Chinese the that the form Kicnu-nhai-yin, “be- 
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influences exhibit tliemselves in a mysterious way, and its 
miraculous powers (evidences) are manifested in an illus- 
trious manner. The votaries of tlie law come together 
from every side, and offer it continual sacrifices (presents). 

Going north-west 140 or 150 H from the statue of Kwan- 
tsz’-tsai Bodhisattva, we come to the mountain of Lan-po- 
lu. The crest of this mountain has a dragon lake about 
30 li or so in circuit. The clear waves roll in their 
majesty, the water pure as a briglit mirror. In old 
days Pi-lu-tse-kia (Virudhaka-raja) liaving led his army 
to attack the Sakyas, four of the tiibe resisted the ad- 
vance.® These w’ere driven away by their clansmen, 
and each fled in a different direction. One of the Sakyas, 
having left the capital of the country, and being worn out 
by travel, sat down to rest in the middle of the road. 

There appeared now a wild goose, who, in his flight 
(jprogress), alighted before him ; and because of his docile 
ways, he at last mounted on his back. The goose then 
flying away, took him to the side of this lake. By this 
mode of conveyance the SS.kya fugitive visited different 
kingdoms in various directions. Once having mistaken 
his way, he went to sleep by the side of the lake under 


holding or attending to the voice of 
men,” arose from a confusion of the 
“ looking-duwn god” with a quality 
attributed to a similar deity of 
“hearingprayera” (A 1 Makah). (See 
J. R. As. S., N.S.f voL XV. p. 333 f.) 
It is singular, if the expression 
Kwan-yin is erroneous, that Hiiien 
Tsiang, or rather Hwui-lih. uses it so 
constantly in his bit^graphy (see Tie, 
pp. 88, 141, 146, 163, 172, and in 
the context) ; ante^ p. 60, n. 2 to. 

^ For an account of this incident 
see below, B<M)k vi. There is a 
corresponding account in the Mahd- 
vanso, p. 55. “ While Buddha yet 

lived, driven by the misfortunes pro- 
duced by the war of Prince Vidu- 
dhabho, certain members of the SUky a 
line retreating to Himavanto dis- 
covered a delightful and beautiful 
location, well watered and situated 


in the midst of a forest of lofty bo 
and other trees, &c.” The account 
then goes on to speak of the pea- 
fowls {}nayaros\ and from that to 
trace the origin of the Moriyan 
dynasty, to which Chandragupta be- 
longed. The tale of the peacock 
bringing water from the rock, the 
serpent to which the dying people 
were to look, and the Moriyan 
line of kings, might perhaps justify 
some reference to the name of the 
people inhabiting this district, viz., 
the Ydzafzais, Y(izaf being the 
Oriental form of the name of Joseph 
(V. de-St. Martin, Mimoxre^ P* 3 * 3 » 
n. 3). Conf. Max Muller, 

Anc. Smis. Lit, p. 285 ; Fo-sho-hiny- 
tsan-king, p. 336. The account of 
the N^a maiden and the exiled 
w'anderer (holy youth) which follows 
is also suggestive. 
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the shadow of a tree. At this time a young Naga maiden 
was walking beside the lake, and suddenly espied the 
Sakya youth. Fearing that she might not be able other- 
wise to accomplish her wish,*® she transformed herself 
into a human shape and began to caress him. The 
youth, because of this, awoke affrighted from his sleep 
and addressing her .said, “ I am but a poor wanderer worn 
out with fatigue ; why then do you show me such tender- 
ness ? ” In the course of matters the youth, becoming 
deeply moved, prayed her to consent to his wishes. She 
said, “ My father and mother require to be asked and 
obeyed in this matter. You have favoured me with your 
affection, but they liave not yet consented.” The Sakya 
youtli replied, “The mountains and valleys (surround ns) 
with their mysterious .shades ; where then is your home ?” 
She said, " I am a Naga maiden belonging to tliis pool. 
I have heard with awe of your holy tribe having suffered 
such things, and of your being driven away from home to 
wander here and there in consequence. I have fortunately 
been able, as I wandered, to administer somewliat to your 
comfort, and you have desired me to yield to your wishes 
in other respects, but I have received no commands to 
that effect from my parents. Unliappily, too, this Naga 
body is the curse following my evil deeds. ” 

The Sakya youth answered, “One word uttered from the 
ground of the heart and agreed to (by us both) and this 
matter is ended.” She said, " I respectfully obey your 

That Uf to approach near and (See Wells Williams, Tonic JJirt.f 
intpiire or look upon him {tam/). sub UU\ to ^^ather nr hoard tip.) 
The word rendered “ care.ss ” in thi.s There i.s a pa.ssage following the 
pa.s'-iige means to smooth, or pat above omitted in the text : “A man 
tho li'^.'nl. and beast are different in their wavs 

This passage may be rendered {of hirth); such a union has not been 
literally thus ; “ How much rather, heard of.” 

alas ! since on account of accumu- This may otherwise l>e tran-'* 

lated misery I ha'c iecei\ed this lated : “One word piermitted by you. 
Naga ’ The expres- my cheri'^ht d d< .“ire i-j tlun accom- 

sion tsik ho, ‘‘misery accumuiatol plished.” I take to 1 h- e ipjal 

from evil dectis.” cori'f'ponds with to suh tpnn, a cht li-hed dt^ire ; but 
the phrase tsih fuh, “much happi- the expression inav .iKo refer to the 
ne&s deiived from good works.** power of accumulated merit to effect 
VUL. I. I 
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orders ; let that follow whatever it be.” ^ Thea the S^- 
kya youth said, “ By the power of my accumulated merit 
let this Naga woman be turned into human shape.” The 
woman was immediately so converted. On seeing herself 
thus restored to human shape she was overjoyed, and grate- 
fully addressed the Sakya youth thus : “ By my evil deeds 
(through the accumulation of evil deeds), I have been com- 
pelled to migrate through evil forms of birth, till now 
happily, by the power of your religious merit, the body 
which I have possessed through many kalpas has been 
changed in a moment. My gratitnde is boundless, nor 
could it be expressed if I wore my body to dust (with 
freqiient prostrations). Let me but acquaint my father and 
mother ; I will then follow you and obey you in all things.”®* 
The Naga maiden then returning to the lake addressed 
her father and mother, saying, “Just now, as I was wan- 
dering abroad, I lighted upon a S^kya youth, who by the 
power of his religious merit succeeded in changing me into 
human form. Having formed an affection for me, he desires 
to marry me. I lay before you the matter in its truth.” 

The Nhga-rija was rejoiced to see his daughter restored to 
human form, and from a true affection to the holy tribe 
he gave consent to his daughter’s request. Then proceed- 
ing from the lake, he expressed his deep gratitude to the 
Sakya youth, and said, “ You have not despised creatures 
of other kinds, and have condescended to those beneath 
you. I pray you come to my abode, and there receive my 
humble services.” 


an object, the sachcha khnyd {salya- 
\ntyo) of the Southern School of 
Buddhihin. See Childers, l\Ui Dut, 
sub voc. ; also Abstract of Four Lec- 
tures, p. 40. 

** Julien translates this passage : 
“I am prepared to follow you.” 
The meaning may also be, “ only let 
that follow which you desire;” or, 
“ only let that be accomplished which 
is the consequence of the past,” 
t.e., your past deeds. 


The literal translation of this 
passage is: “Desiring to make re- 
turns for this goodness, grinding my 
body to dust, I should not yet thank 
you enough. My heai-t desires to 
follow you in your travels ; one tiling 
lestruins me, the piopriety of things; 
let me,” &c. Instead of “obey you,” 
the word li may reier to ceremonial 
or marriage rites. 

^ Literally, “ sweepings and bath- 
ings.” 
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The Sakya youth having accepted the Naga-raja’s in- 
vitation, went forthwith to his abode. On this all the 
family of the Naga received the youth with extreme 
reverence, and desired to delight his mind by an excess 
of feasting and pleasure ; but the youth, seeing the dra- 
gon forms of his entertainei-s, was filled with affright 
and disgust, and he desired to go. The N^ga-rSja de- 
taining him said, “ Of your kindness depart not. Occupy 
a neighbouring abode ; I will manage to make you master 
of this land and to obtain a lasting fame. All the people 
shall be your servants, and your dynasty shall endure for 
successive ages.” 

The Sakya youth expressed his gratitude, and said, 
' “I can hardly expect your words to be fulfilled.” 
Then the N^ga-rfija took a precious sword and placed it 
in a casket covered with white camlet, very fine and 
beautiful, and then he said to the S^kya youth, “ Now of 
your kindness go to the king and offer him this white 
camlet as a tribute. The king will be sure to accept it as 
the offering of a remote (distant) person ; then, as he takes 
it, draw forth the sword and kill him. Thus you will seize 
his kingdom. Is it not excellent ? ” 

The S^kya youth receiving the N§.ga’s directions, went 
forthwith to make his offering to tlie king of U-chang-na 
(Udyilna). When the king was about to take the piece of 
white camlet, then the youth took hold of his sleeve, and 
pierced him with the sword. The attendant ministers and 
the guards raised a great outcry and ran about in con- 
fusion. The Sakya youth, waving the sword, cried out, 
“ This sword that I hold was given me by a holy N^ga 
wherewith to punish the contumelious and subdue the 
arrogant.” Being affrighted at the divine warrior, they 
submitted, and gave him the kingdom. On this he 
corrected abu.ses and established onler; lie advanced 
the good and relieved the unfortunate ; and then with 
a great cortege he advanced towards the Naga jialace to 
acquaint him with the completion of his undertaking; 
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and then taking his wife he went hack to the capital. 
Now the former demerits of the Naga girl were not yet 
effaced, and tlieir consequences still remained. Every 
time he went to rest by her side, from her head came forth 
the ninefold crest of the Naga. Tlie Sakya prince, filled 
with affright and disgust, hitting on no other plan, waited 
till she slept, and then cut off (the dragons crest) with his 
sword. The Naga girl, alarmed, awoke and said, “ This 
will bring no good hereafter to your posterity ; it will not 
be ineffectual in slightly afflicting me during my life, 
and your children and grandchildren will all suffer from 
pains in the head.” And so the royal line of this country 
are ever afflicted with this malady, and although they are 
not all so continually, yet every succession brings a worse 
affliction. After the death of the Sakya youth his son 
succeeded under the name of Uttarasena (U-ta-lo-si-na). 

Just after Uttarasena had come to power his mother lost 
her siglit. Tatlidgata, when he was going back from the 
subjugation of the Naga Apalala, descended from space and 
alighted in this palace. Uttaia.sena was out hunting, and 
Tathagata preached a short sermon to his mother. Hav- 
ing heard the sermon from the mouth of the holy one, she 
forthwith recovered her sight. Tathagata then asked her, 
“ Where is your son ? he is of my family.” She said, 
“ He went out hunting for a while this morning, but he 
will soon be back.” When Tathdgata with his atten- 
dants were bent on going, the king’s mother said, “ Of my 
great fortune I have borne a child belonging to the holy 
family ; and Tathagata of his great compassion has again 
come down to visit my house as connected with him. My 
sou will soon return ; oh, pray remain for a short time ! ” 
The Lord of the World said, “This son of yours belongs to 
my family ; he need only hear the truth to believe it and 
understand it. If he were not my relative I would remain 
to instruct his heart, but now I go. On his return, tell 
him that Tathagata has gone from this to Ku^inagara 
(Keu-shi), where between the Sdla trees he is about ta 
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die, and let your son come for a slmre of the relics to 
honour them.” 

ThenTathagata with all his attendants took flight through 
the air and went. Afterwards Uttarasgna-raja, whilst en- 
gaged in the chase, saw, a long way off, his ])alace lighted 
up as if with a fire. Being in doubt about it, he quitted the 
chase and returned. Oil seeing his mother with her sight 
restored he was transported with joy, and addressed her, 
saying, “ What fortunate circumstance has occurred to you 
during my short absence that you should have got your 
sight again as of old time?” The mother said, “After 
you had gone out Tathagata came here, and after hearing 
him preach I recovered my sight. Buddha has gone from 
here to Kusinagara ; he is going to die between the isdla 
trees. He commands you to go quickly to the spot to get 
some of his relics.” 

The king having heard these words, uttered cries of 
lamentation, and fell prostrate on the ground motionless. 
Coming to himself, he collected his cortege and went to 
the twin-trees, where Buddha had already died. Then 
the kings of the other countries treated him scornfully, 
and were unwilling to give him a share of the much- 
prized relics they were taking to their own countries. 
On this a great assembly of Hevas acquainted them with 
Buddha’s wishes, on which the kings divided the relics 
equally, beginning with him. 

Going north-west from the town of Mung-kia-li, crossing 
a mountain and passing through a valley, we reascend 
the Sin-tu river.^ The roads are craggy and steep; the 
mountains and the valleys are dark and gloomy. Some- 
times we have to cross by ropc.s, sometimes by iron chains 
stretched (across the gorges). There are foot-bridges (or 
covered way.') suspended in the air, and flying brldgies 
across the chasms, with wooden steps let into the ground for 
climbing the steep embankments. Going thus 1000 li or 

That ifs we .strike on the Indus river, and a>centl it a-aiu.>t ito 
course. 
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SO, we reach the river valley of Ta-li-lo where stood once 
the capital of U-chang-na. Tliis country produces much 
gold and scented turmeric. By the side of a great sniiglid- 
rdma in this valley of Ta-li-lo is a figure of Maitr^ya 
Bodhisattva, carved out of wood. It is golden coloured, 
and very dazzling in appearance, and possesses a secret 
spiritual power {of miracle). It is about lOO feet high, 
and is the work of the Arhat Madhyantika.®® This saint 
by his spiritual power caused a sculptor to ascend into 
the Tushita (Tu-si-to) heaven, that he miglit see for 
himself the marks and signs {on the 'person of Maitreya) \ 
this he did three times, till his task was finished. From 
the time of the execution of this image the streams of 
the law {religions teaching) began to flow eastward. 

Going east from this, after climbing precipices and 
crossing valleys, we go up the course of the Sin-tu river; 
and then, by the help of flying bridges and footways made 


^ Ta-li-lo, or Daril or Derail, a 
valley on the right or western bank 
of the Indus 73” Aa! 

watered by a rivt.T Daril, containing 
half-a-dozen town.s, and occupied by 
Dardus or Dards, from whom it re- 
ceived its name {Cunningham, ^ TIC. 
Gcog. of India, p. 82). It is perhaps 
the same as the To-li of Fa-hian. 
Conf. Cunningham in A. S. Ben.^ 
vol. xvii. pt. ii. p. 19; and Ladak, 
pp. 2, 46 f. Julien has Talila. 

® Maitreya is the “ Buddha to 
come.” He is supposed now to be 
dwelling as a Bodhisattva in the 
fourth Devaloka heaven called Tu- 
shita (Hardy, Man. Buclh., p. 25 ; 
Buriiouf, Introd., pp. 96, 606) This 
heaven is the place of desire for 
Buddhi«its like Hiuen Tsiang, who 
constantly prayed on his death-bed 
for the happiness of being born 
there. The short Chinese inscrip- 
tion lately found at Buddha Gaya is 
occupied chiefly with aspirations 
after this heaven {/. R. A. B., N.S., 
vol xiii. pp. 552 f. ; Ind. Ant., vol. 

P I93J' is ® lielief opposed 
to the “ paradise of the west ” (^w- 


khdvatt), which probably is of for- 
eign origin. 

^ Madhyantika, according to the 
Northern School of Buddhism, was 
a disciple of Ananda {Fo'iho-hin'^- 
isan-king, xi.), converted shortly 
before the death of the latter. In 
Tibetan he is called Ni^mahi-gung. 
See Asiat. vol. xx. p. 92. By 
some he is reckoned as one of the 
first five^ patriarchs, and placed be- 
tween Ananda and Sai.iavasa, but 
others do not reckon him among 
them. At Banaras the people were 
annoyed at the number of Bhikshus, 
and Madhyantika, taking ten thou- 
sand of them, flew through the air 
to Mount Usira, in Ka^inir, which 
he converted to Buddhism. See 
Vassilief, pp. 35, 39, 45, 225 ; 
Kdppen, vol. i. pp. 145, 189 f. The 
Maktiwanso (p 71) .speaks of a ^laj- 
jhima who, aher the third Buddhist 
.synod, was sent to Kasmtr and the 
Hiinavanta country to .spread the 
Buddhist faith. (See also Oldenberg, 
Btpavaiina, \ \u. 10.) Fa-hian {chap, 
vii.) says this image was carved about 
300 years after the Ninluia, 
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of wood across the chasms and precipices, after going 500 
li or so, we arrive at the country of Po-lu-lo (Bolor). 


Po-Lu-Lo (Bolor.) 

The country of Po-lu-lo^ is about 4000 li in circuit; 
it stands in the midst of the great Snowy Mountains. 
It is long from east to west, and narrow from north to 
south. It produces wheat and pulse, gold and silver. 
Thanks to the quantity of gold, the country is rich in 
supplies. The climate is continually cold. The people 
are rough and rude in character; there is little humanity 
or justice with them ; and as for politeness, such a thing 
has not been heard of. They are coarse and despicable 
in appearance, and wear clothes made of wool. Their 
letters are nearly like those of India, their language some- 
what different. There are about a hundred sanghd- 
rdmas in the country, with something like a thousand 
priests, who show no great zeal for learning, and are 
careless in their moral conduct. Leaving this country 
and returning to U-to-kia-han-cha (Udakhdnda),*’ 


^ According to Cunningham, Bo- 
lor ia the modern Balti, Baltistdn, or 
Little Tibet {Anc. Geog. of India, 
p. 84). Marco Polo also mentions 
a country called Bolor, but he places 
it E.N.E. from the Pamir plateau 
(Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. i. p. 187). 
Bolor may have included both Balti 
and the mountains adjoining the 
southern margin of Pamir. Indeed 
the Chinese included Chitral to the 
northern boundary of Swat under 
this term (Yule). Sung Yun refers 
to this country {Buddhist Pilgi'ims, 
p. 1 87). Por other references see 
Yule {op. rit, p. 1S8). Although 
Hwui-lih says nothing about this 
visit to Bolor, yet the use of the 
symbol /if H// shows that HiuenTsiang 
personally visited the country. Mar- 
co Polo says of the people, “they 
are indeed an evil race.” He also 
calls them “savage idolaters” {op. 
rit, chap, xxxii.) Ptolemy {Qcog., 
lib. vi. c. 13, 3) places the BCXrat 


at the foot of the Imaus moun- 
tains, in Little Tibet or Baltistiln. 
This district was noted for its gold 
in very early times (conf. Herodo- 
tos, lib. ill. cc. 102, 105 ; Strabo, 
hb. ii. c. I, 9 ; lib. xv. c. i, 37 ; Ar- 
rian, Anab. Ahx., lib. v. c. 4 ; Imlikn, 
c. 5 ; and Ind. Ant , vol. iv. pp. 225 ff. 

There seems little doubt that 
this should bo idf'ntified with Ohind 
or Wahand oti the right bank of the 
Indus, about 1 6 miles above Atak. 
Albirfmi calls it Wayhand, the capi- 
tal of Kandahar (Gandhara). V. St. 
M.artin, Mem., u. s., p. 310 ; La.ssen, 
/ml. Alt , vol. ii. p. 474 n. ; Reinaud, 
Pragm. Amb. ct Pers., p. 114 ; Mfm. 
sur Undo, pp. 196, 276 ; Court, 
J. A. !S. Ben., vol. v, p. 395 ; C-un* 
ningham, ih., vol. xvii, p 130, and 
Anc. Gcog., pp. 55 f. ; Benfey, In- 
dicn, p. 115; Ellif't. JliRt Ind., vol. 
i. pp. 48, 63, 445 ; vol. ii. pp. 28, 33, 
150, 426, 43S f. ; and ante, p. 114, n. 
108. 
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we cross at tlie. south the river Sin-tu. The river is 
about 3 or 4 li in widtli, and flows south-west. Its 
waters are pure and clear as a mirror as they roll along 
with impetuous flow. Poisonous Nigas and hurtful beasts 
occupy the caverns and clefts along its sides. If a man 
tries to cross the river carrying with him valuable goods 
or gems or rare kinds of flowers or fruits, or especially 
relics of Buddha, the boat is frequently engulphed by the 
waves.‘^ After crossing the river we arrive at the king- 
dom of Ta-ch’a-shi-lo (Takslialila). 


Ta-cii’a-shi-lo (Taksiia^ila). 

The kingdom of Ta-ch’a-shi-lo is about 2000 li in 
circuit, and the capital is about 10 li in circuit. The 
royal family being extinct, the nobles contend fur power 
by force. Formerly this country was in subjection to 
Kapi^n, but latterly it has become tributary to Kia-slii- 


So we find on hi.s return jour* 
ney Hiuen Tsiang lost his l^ks 
and flowers, and was nearly drowned 
iti cioj-sing the river about this spot 
(••'ee Hwuidih, K. v. ; Vie, p. 263). 

On the return journey, Hiuen 
Tsiang makes the distance from 
Takshasila to the Indus three days’ 
journey N.W. (Hwui-Uh, Tic, p. 
263). Fa-hien makes it seven days’ 
journey from Gandh^ra (cap. xi.) ; 
Sung-yun also places it three days 
to the east of the Indus (Beal’s 
P'Jgrims, p. 200). General Cunning- 
ham places the site of the city near 
Bhah-dheri, one mile to the north- 
east of Kala - ka - sarai, where he 
lound the ruins of a fortified city, 
^nd was able to trace the remains 
of no less than fifty -five atupas — 
of which two were as large as the 
great M^nikyala tifpe — twenty-eiglit 
monasteries, and nine temple.s 
{Anc. Geog. of India, \> 105). The 
classical writers notice the size 
and wealth of the city of Td^tXa 
(Arrian, Anab. Alex., lib. v. c. 8 ; 
Stralm, Geog., lib. xv. c. i, 17, and 
2S ; IMinv, Hut. Nat.t lib. vL c. 


17, 62, and c. 23 ; Ptolemy, Geog., 
lib. vii. I, 45 ; Dionysius Perig., 
1141). Apollonius and Damis are 
said also to have visited Taxila 
about 45. Philostratus describes 
the carvings and pictures of a temple 
near the town, representing scenes 
from the conflict of Porus with Alex- 
ander (cap. 20, p. 71, ed. Olearii, 
1709). For further remarks on the 
ruins and antiquities see Cunning- 
ham, op. cii., pp. 104 f. M. V. de St. 
Martin, relying on the measure- 
ments given by Pliny derived 
from the records of Alexander’s 
expedition, places Taxila at Has- 
san • Abdal, eight miles north- 
west of Shah-dheri (vid. MemoirCj 
P- 3*9^ ; conf. Wilson, Ariana AnUy 
p. 196 : J. R. A. S , vol. V. p. iiS ; 
Bumouf, Introd., pp. 322 f., 332, 361 ; 
Lotus, pp. 689 f. ; Bunbury, Hist. 
Anc, Geog., vol. i pp. 443, 499. It 
is frequently mentioned in Sanskrit 
literature, e.g , Mahabh., i. 682, S34 ; 
Rdmdyana, iv. 53, si. 23 ; Brlh. 
Sarhh., x. 8, and xiv. 26 ; P^nini, iv 
2, 82 and 3, 93., 
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mi-lo (Ka^mir). The land is renewed for its fertility, and 
produces ricli harvests. It is very full of streams and foun- 
tains. Flowers and fruits are abundant. The climate is 
agreeably temperate. The people are lively and coura- 
geous, and they honour the three gems. Although there 
are many sanghdrdmas, they have become ruinous and 
deserted, and there are very few priests ; those tliat tliere 
are study the Great Vehicle. 

North-west of the capital about 70 li is the tank of tlie 
Naga-r§,ja fllhpatra (I-lo-po-to-lo) ; ^ it is about 100 paces 
round, the waters are pure and sweet ; lotus flowers of 
various colours, which reflect different tints in their com- 
mon beauty {garnish the surface ) ; this N&ga was a Bhikshu 
who anciently, in the time of Kasy.npa Biuhlba, destroyed 
an Elapatra tree. Hence, at the present time, when the 
people of that country ask for rain or fine weather, they 
must go with the Shamans to the side of the tank, ami 
then cracking their fingers {or, in a moment), after praying 
for the desired object, they obtain it. 

Going 30 li or so to the south-east of the N&ga tank, 
we enter a gorge between two mountains, where there is a 
stApa built by A^bka-r&ja. It is about 100 feet in height. 
Tliis is where Sakya Tatliagata delivered a prediction, that 
when Maitr^ya, Lord of the World, ap})eared hereafter, 
there should also appear of themselves four great gem 
treasures, and that in this excellent land there should be 
one. According to tradition, we find that wlienever there 
is an earthquake, and the mountains on every side are 
shaken, all round this sacred spot {treasure) to the dis- 
tance of i(X) paces there is perfect stillness. If men are 

" The story of the Naga-rAja Bla- to Banaraa (compare the sculpture), 
patra is a favourite one in Chinese In this case we shoulti be kd to 
Buddhist ixtoks. See Fomnntic Hi»t. Hasan AMal as the site of Takslia- 
vf Buddha, \i 2"]^ iStvpa of Bhar- sila. This NAga is montioncMj in 
hut, p. 27). Cunningham itlentifies Brohinanical literature also the 
the tank of filajiatra with the foun- of Kasyapa and Kadrfi. jVn- 

tain of Hasan Abtlal caKed BabsV }ifthharaUi,i. 1551 ; /lariroiiiya. 22'^, 
Wali. In the legend referred to 12821 ; Vishna-purana (Halln ed.), 
above we are told that the vi>l. ii. pp. 74, 285, 287, and vol. v 

stretched his body from Takshasil^ p. 251* 
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so foolish as to attempt to di" into the place (or ground 
surrounding it), the earth shakes again, and the men are 
thrown down headlong. 

By the side of the stiipa is a sanghdrdma in ruins, and 
which has been for a long time deserted and without 
priests. 

To the north of the city 12 or 13 li is a st'dpa built 
by A^oka-raja. On feast-days {religious commemoration 
days) it glow's with light, and divine llow'ers fall around 
it, and heavenly music is heard. According to tradition, 
we find in late times there was a woman whose body 
was grievously afflicted with leprosy. Coming to the 
stupa secretly, she offered worship in excess and con- 
fessed her faults. Then seeing that the vestibule {tlie 
open court in front of the st'Apa) was full of dung and dirt, 
she removed it, and set to work to sweep and water it and 
to scatter flowers and perfumes; and having gatliered some 
blue lotus flowers, she covered the ground with them. On 
this her evil leprosy left her, and her form became lovely, 
and her beauty doubled, whilst from her person there 
came the famed scent of the blue lotus, and this also 
is the reason of the fragrance of this excellent place. 
This is the spot where Tathagata formerly dwelt when he 
w'as practising the discipline of a Bodhisattva; he was 
then the king of a great country and was called Chen-ta- 
lo-po-la-po (Chandraprabha) ; he cut off his head, earnestly 
seeking the acquirement of Bddhi : and this he did during 
a thousand successive births, {for the same object and in the 
same place).*^ 

By the side of the stupa of the " sacrificed head ” is a 
sanghdrdma, of which the surrounding courts are deserted 
and overgrown ; there are {nevertheless) a few priests. It 

This legend was the origin of twee, pp. 310, viii. “The man” for 
the name Taksha-sira, “ the severed whose sake he gave his head, as 
head, ” given to the place, as noticed stated by Snng-ynn {Buddhist PiT 
by Fa-hian and Sung-ynn. The yrims, p. 200) and by Fa-hian (cap. 
legend will be found in Rajendralai xi.) was the wicked Brahman 
Mitra's Nepalese Buddhist hiteixi- Kudraksha 
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■was here in old days the master of idstras Kumaralahdha,^® 
belonging to the school of SHtras (Sautrantikas)/^ com- 
posed several treatises. 

Outside the city to the south-east, on the shady ^ side 
of a mountain,® there is a stupa, in height loo feet or so ; 
this is the place 'where they put out the eyes of Ku-lang- 
na (for Ku-ua-lang-na, Kunala), who had been unjustly 
accused by his step-mother ; it was built by Asoka-raja. 

When the blind pray to it {or before it) with fervent 
faith, many of them recover their sight. This prince 
(Kunfila) was the son of the rightful queen. Ilis person 
was graceful and his disposition loving and humane. 
When the aueen-royal was dead, lier successor {the step- 
queen) was dissolute and unprincipled. Following her wild 
and foolish preference, she made proposals to the prince ; 
he, when she solicited him, reproached her with tears, 
and departed, refusing to be guilty of such a crime. The 
step-mother, seeing that he rejected her, was filled with 
wrath and hatred ; waiting for an interval when she was 
with the king, she addressed him “ thus : “ To whom 
should your majesty intrust the government of Ta-ch’a- 
shi-lo but to your own son ? The prince is renowned for 
his humanity and obedience ; because of his attachment 
to the good his fame is in every mouth.” The king listen- 
ing to her seducing words,®' agreed willingly with the vile 
plot, and forthwith gave orders to his eldest son in these 


^ In Chinese T&ng-shau, youth- 
receiving ; the phonetic symbols are 
Ku-ino-lo-lo to. 

The Sautrantika school of 
Buddhism was, according to Vassi- 
lief {Buddhisme, p. 233), founded by 
Bharmottara or Utaradharma ; it 
was one of the two principal branches 
of the Hinayana, or Little Vehicle, 
of Buddhism ; the other branch be- 
ing the Vaibhu'^hika school. On 
their tenets see Colebrooke, Misc. 
Essays, vol. i. pp. 391 f. ; Koppen, 
DieReliy. d. Buddha, vol. i. pp. 15* 
Bumouf, IrUrod., pp. 109, 397 i 


Iia.s.scn, Jnd, A U., vol. ii. p. 460 ; 
Vassilief, pp. 34, 3S, 48, 63 f., 1 14 f., 
268, 273-286, 32 1. 

^ That is, on the northern side. 

^ Or, a south mountain ; but pro- 
bably van IS, redundant. 

^ The text requires some such ex- 
pres.rion as “ winningly ’* or “ ^vhen 
on easy terms with the king *’ she 
addressed him thu.'s. 

The text implifs that he wa« 
gratified to accede to the terms of 
this plot of the adulteress, or this 
adulterous (itien) plot 
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words : “ I have received my royal inheritance in succes- 
sion, and I desire to hand it down to those who follow 
me ; my only fear is lest I should lose aught of it and so 
dishonour mv ancestors. I now confide to vou the govern- 
ment of Ta-ch’a-shi-lo.®^ The affairs of a country are of 
serious importance; the feelings of men are contradictory; 
undertake nothing rashly, so as to endanger your authority ; 
verify the orders sent you ; my seal is the impression of 
my teeth ; here in my mouth is my seal. There can be no 
mistake.” 

On this the prince, receiving his orders, went to establish 
order. And so months passed on, yet the step-mother’s 
hatred did but increase. Accordingly she wrote a dispatch 
and sealed it with red wax, and tla-u, waiting till the king 
was asleep, she stamped it secretly with his tooth impres- 
sion, and sent it off by a messenger with all dispatch as 
a letter of accusation. His ministers having read the 
letter,'® were confirmed, and looked at one another with 
dismay. 

The prince then asked them what moved them so. 
They said, “ The JIahS,raja has sent a dispatch accusing 
the prince, and ordering both his eyes to be put out, and 
that he be taken with his wife to the mountains,'* and 
there left to die. Although this order has come, we 
dare not obey it ; but we will ask afresh for directions, 
and keep you bound till the reply comes.” " 

The prince said, “ My father, if he has ordered my 
death, must be obeyed ; and the seal of his teeth is a sure 
sign of the truth of the order. There can be no error.” 
Then he ordered a Ciiandala to pluck out his eyes; and 

■''2 About fifty years after Alex- lifetime, and here on the occasion of 
ander’s campaign the pe(»ple of Tak- another revolt he placed his son 
shasiU rebelled a^^ain.st liindusara, Kunilla, the hero of the legend in the 
king of Magadha, wlio sent his eldest text. Conf. Burn(»iif, Introd.fpp. l6j, 
son. Su.sima, to besiege the place. 357.3^50; /. d.*S'. vol. vi. p. yM* 
On his failure the biege was in- Having perused the letter on 

trusted to A-^oka, his younger son, their knees, 
to whom the people at once sub- ^ To the mountain valleys, 

niitted. Here Asdka dwelt as vice- ^ Awaiting the sentence or pun- 

Kiy of the Panj.ib during his father’s ishintiit. 
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luiviiig thus lost his sight, he wandered fortli to beg for 
his daily support. As he travelled on far away, he came 
to his father’s capital town. His wdfe said to liiin,™ “ There 
is the royal city.” “ Alas ! ” he said, “ what pain I endure 
from hunger and cold. I was a prince ; I am a beggar. 
Oh, that I could make myself known and get redress for 
the false charge formerly brought against me ! ” On 
this he contrived to enter the king’s inner bureau, and 
in the after part of the night he began to weep, and with 
a plaintive voice, accompanied with the sound of a lute,®® 
he sang a mournful song. 

The king, who was in an upper cliamber,®® hearing 
these wonderful strains full of sadne.ss and suffering, 
was surprised, and inquired. “ From the notes of the 
lute and the sound of the voice I take this to be my son; 
but why has he come here?” 

He immediately said to his court attendant, “ Who is 
that singing so ? ” 

Forthwith he brought the blind man into his presence 
and placed him before the king. The king, seeing the 
prince, overw'helmed with grief, exclaimed, “ Who has thus 
injured you ? Wlio has caused tliis misery, tliat my beloved 
son should be deprived of sight ? Not one of all his 
people can he see. Alas ! what an end to come to !®® 0 
heavens ! 0 heavens ! what a misfortune is this !”®^ 

The prince, yielding to his tears, thanked (his father) and 
replied, “ In truth,®^ for want of filial piety have I thus been 

KunSiIa’s wife was called Chin- A high tower or pavili<MD. 

kin-man, pure-gold-garland (Kiin- Or it may simply mean, ” how 

chanamMa). The stepmothers was this brought alwut ? ’* 
ijanie was Tishyarakshita, and his Julien translates it, ** how 

mothers Padiiiavati (Lien-hwa). virtue ha- degenerated.” The sym- 
His name is also sjKi^lt Kunala however, need not be ren- 

This niav be otherwise ren- <lered “ virtue ; ’ it refers to the 
dered : Would that I could obtain reversal of fortun*' or condition, 
a hearing, so as to vindicate myself The seiw** of tlie passaL^* ems 

coinpletelv from the former acensa- to reijuire the f«>ice of to )>e, 

tion.’’ Jiilien translates it: ‘‘1 will Do you not know or “ You are 
expose anew my past faults.*^ aware that mv puni'^hnn'iit is due to 

A vind, charge of hli.d dioc>bedience.” 
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punished by Heaven. In such a year and such a month 
and such a day suddenly there came a loving order (or 
an order from my mother). Having no means of excusing 
myself, I dared not shrink from the punishment.” The 
king's heart, knowing that the second wife had committed 
this crime, without any further inquiry caused her to be 
put to death.®® 

At this time in the sahghdrdma of the Bddhi tree 
there was a great Arhat called Ghosh a (Kiu-sha). He 
had the fourfold power of “ explanation without any diffi- 
culties.” He was completely versed in the I’rividyds.^ 
The king taking to him his blind son, told him all the 
matter, and prayed that he would of his mercy restore 
him to sight. Then that Arhat, having received the king’s 
request, forthwith addressed to the people this order: 
“ To-morrow I desire to declare the mysterious principle 
(of the law) ; let each person come here with a vessel in 
his hands to hear the law and receive in it his tears.’ 
Accordingly, they came together from every side (far and 
near), both men and women, in crowds. At this time tlie 
Arhat preached on the twelve Mddnas,^’’ and there was 
not one of those who heard the sermon but was moved to 
tears. The tears were collected in the vessels, and then, 
when his sermon was finished, he collected all these tears 
in one golden vessel, and then, with a strong affirmation, he 
said, “ What I have said is gathered from the most mys- 
terious of Buddha’s doctrines ; if this is not true, if there 
be error in what I have said, then let things remain as 
they are ; but if it is otherwise, I desire that this blind 

^ This story is also given by this point. Conf. Bumouf, Loiuiy 
Buruouf, Introd , pp. 362 f. p. 839 . 

^ The S(n\<jhdrdma oi the Bddhi For the iriWeZyds consult Eitel, 

tree was the convent built on the snh voc . ; Burnouf, Lotus, p. 372 ; 
site of the Binldha (Java teinjde. Julien, Mim. s. 1 . Cont. Occid., tome 
For this fourfold power of un- i. p. 160 ; and ante, p. 105, n. 75 . 
impeded cApIanatiou consult Chil- ^ See'Bumonf, Introd. au Buckllt., 
der-?’ Pali IHct. s. v. patisambhidd, pp. 52, 432, 574 , 577 f. ; Lotus, p. 
s>\s,o'E\iA,Handhoohs.v.pratisamvid. 380; 'Rs.vdy, Bast, Mon., pp. 6, 193, 
Julien has an instructive note on 301. 
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mau may recover his sight after washing his eyes with 
these tears.” 

After finishing this speech he washed his eyes with the 
water, and lo ! his sight was restored. 

The king then accused the ministers (who had executed 
the order) and their associates. Some he degraded, others 
he bauislied, others he removed, others he put to death. 
The common people (loho had participated in the crime) he 
banished to the north-east side of the Snowy Mountains, 
to the middle of the sandy desert. 

Going south-east from this kingdom, and crossing the 
mountains and valleys about 700 li, we come to the king- 
dom of Sang-ho-pu-lo (Simhapura). 

Sang-ho-pu-lo [Simhapura], 

The kingdom of Sang-ho-pu-lo ®‘* is about 3500 or 36 cxd 
li in circuit. On the west it borders on the river Sin-tu. 
The capital is about 14 or 15 li in circuit; it borders on 
the mountains. The crags and precipices which surround 
it cause it to be naturally strong. The ground is not 
highly cultivated, but the produce is abundant. The 
climate is cold, the people are fierce and value highly the 
quality of courage ; moreover, they are much given to 
deceit. The country has no king or rulers, but is in de- 
pendence on Ka^mir. Not far to the south of the 
capital is a stupa built by A^oka-raja. The decorations 


There is a similar story told by 
AsvaghOsha ; the Ghosha of the 
text, however, must not be confused 
with him. 

The distance from Taktsha-sila 
to Siiiihapura being yco li, or about 
140 uiiles, we should expect to find 
it near Taki or Narasinha (Cun* 
ninghain, kljtr. Gcoy.^ map vi.b But 
the capital is desciibcd as biing 
surrouiidod by iiumutain ciags, winch 
will not apply to the plain country 
of Taki. For the same leason the 
town of Sangohi, which M. V. de 
St. Martin refeis to, cannot be the 


place in question. General Cun- 
ningham identifies it with Khetas 
or Ketaksb, the holy tanks of which 
are still visited by crowds of pil- 
grims from all parts of India {Anc. 
O'eoy.y p, 124). If this be so, the 
fUstance may probably include the 
double journey The expression used 
by Hwui-hh (item) teems to im}»ly 
this. According to the subsequent 
.account, Hiueii TViung W’cnt to Siih- 
bapura as an excursion, and le- 
tuiued to Tak.-hasila. He piubably 
went with Jain pilgrinia who were 
vifeiting this tirtha, or holy place. 
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are much injured : spiritual wonders are continually con- 
nected with it. By its side is a sahghdrdma, which is 
deserted and without priests. 

To the south-east of the city 40 or 50 li is a stone 
stupa which was built by Asoka-raja ; it is 200 feet 
or so in height There are ten tank.s, which are secretly 
connected together, and on the right and left (of the 
imlhs joiniwj them) are covered stones (balustrades) in 
different shapes and of strange character. The water 
of the tanks is clear, and the ripples are sometimes 
noisy and tumultuous. Dragons and various fishes 
live in the clefts and caverns bordering on the tanks 
or hide themselves in the waters. Lotus flowers of 
the four colours cover the surface of the limpid water. 
A hundred kind of fruits surround them, and glisten 
with different shades. The trees are reflected deep down 
in the water, and altogether it is a lovely spot for wan- 
dering forth. 

By the side there is a sanghdrcima, which for a long 
time has been without priests. By the side of the 
stUpa, and not far off, is the spot wliere the original 
teacher of the white-robed heretics arrived at tlie 
knowledge of the principles he sought, and first preached 
the law. There is an inscription placed there to that 
effect. By the side of this spot is a temple of the DSvas. 
The persons who frequent it subject themselves to austeri- 
ties ; day and night they use constant diligence without 
relaxation. The laws of their founder are mostly filched 

The text has dragon-fishes, or the time of Pulike.si [Ind. Antiq.^ 
clragt'ns ('Serpents) and fishes, the voL ii. p. 194) ; Lassen, Ind. Alt, 

tribe.sof the water. voL iv- pp. 97 f., 756 f. Whether 

Or disport themselves in the the -lains preceded or succeeded the 
stream. ^ Buddhists, it i.s curious to have this 

This refers to the Hvetaniharas, testimony of Hiuen Tsiang that 

a sect of the Jams ; Colebrooke their original teacher arrived at 
[Essays, vol. i. p. 3S1) says that enlightenment and first preached 
“ this is a less strict order, ami of the law in this place, viz., Siiiiha- 
inore modern date and inferior note pura, and that there was an inscnp- 
compared wftli the IJiganjhaia.s *’ tion placed here to that effect, 
(noticed below, note 74). The Conf. Ind. Ant., \oi. ii. pp. 14 f., 
Jainas were veiy influential about 134 *93 258 f. 
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from the principles of the books of Buddha. These men 
are of different classes, and select their rules and frame 
their precepts accordingly.^* The great ones are called 
Bhikshus ; the younger are called SrS.mangras. In their 
ceremonies and modes of life they greatly resemble 
the priests (of Buddha), only they have a little twist 
of hair on their heads, and they go naked. Moreover, 
what clothes they chance to wear are white. Such are 
the slight differences which distinguish them from others. 
The figure of their sacred master they stealthily class 
with that of Tatbflgata ; it differs only in point of cloth- 
ing ; the points of beauty are absolutely the same. 

from this place going back to the northern frontiers of 
Ta-ch’a-shi-lo, crossing the Sin-tu ” river and going south- 
east 200 li or so, we pass the great stone gates where for- 
merly Mahlsattva, as a prince,^* sacrificed bis body to feed 


Julien translates thU passage 
thus : “ On these laws (viz., of 
UutMha) he depended in framing 
his precepts and rules.” This may 
perhaps be correct, but the plain 
translation of the passage is : “ Ac* 
cording to {their) classes, they frame 
(or possibly, “he framed”) their 
laws, and arrange their regulations 
an<l precepts.” 

The Digambaras, or “sky-clad,” 
are another division of the Jainas, 
and are identical with the Nirgran- 
thas. Hiuen Tsiang appears to con- 
fusethese with the “white-clad.” For 
an account of the Digainbara Jainas, 
see Ind. Antiq., vol. vii. p. 28 ; and 
vol. viii. p. 30, for the argument as 
to the relative antiquity of the 
Buddhist and Jaina sects ; also 
conf. vol. i. p, 310 ; Fergusson and 
Burgess, Cave Temjdes of Jndia, pp. 
485 if. ; Vassilief, pp. 52, 70, 275. 

The text has tin-sse, heavenly 
master ; but if tin be a mistake for 
ta, it would be thrir yrcat master, 
viz , Mahavira. 

That is, the statues aie alike, 
except that the J.iina ones are 
naked. This only applies to those 
of the Digainbara Jainas. For 
VOL. I. 


these statues, see Fergusson and 
Burgess, Cave Templce, pp. 485-590 
and pi. xcv. ; Burgess, Arch. Sur. 
Weiit. India Reports, vol. v. pp. 43- 
50, 51, 58. From this interesting 
allusion to the Jainas it is evident 
that Hiuen Tsiang regarded them 
as dishonest separatists from Bud- 
dhism. The “points of beauty” 
referred to in the te.xt are the thirty- 
two superior signs (sianr/i, and the 
eighty inferior (Ao), for uhich see 
references in note 5, p. l, ante. 

^ It may be either that Hiuen 
Tvsiang went back to Ohind, and so 
crossed and recrossed the Indus, 
or that he calls the Suhaii (Su> 
shoma. 'Swavos) river by this name. 
The distance from Hasan Abdal 
to M^nikyala (the body - oflfering 
spot) is just 40 miles (200 li), ac- 
cording to Cunningham’s map (No. 
vi., Anc. Geog. of India). 

The incident of feeding the 
tigress is narrated in Hardys 
Manmil of Budhi^tm, pp. 9^, 94; 
but there it is said that the Bodhi- 
suttva was a Brahman ; here lu' is 
called a prince. The ntek or gate 
where he practised a»ceticism was 
called Munda or Kraka (op. dt. d/id). 

K 
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a hungry Wu-t’u (dtu, a cat).^® To the south of this 
place 40 or 50 paces there is a stone stilpa. This is 
the place where Mahasattva, pitying the dying condition 
of the beast,*® after arriving at the spot, pierced his body 
with a bamboo splinter, so as to nourish the beast with 
his blood. On this the animal, taking the blood, revived. 
On this account all the earth and the plants at this place 
are dyed with a blood colour,*^ and when men dig the 
earth they find things like prickly spikes. Without 
asking whether we believe the tale or not, it is a piteous 
one. 

To the north of the body-sacrifice place there is a stone 
d^pa about 200 feet high, which was built by King 
Aioka. It is adorned with sculptures and tastefully con- 
structed (built). From time to time spiritual indications 
are apparent. There are a hundred or so small stHpas, 
provided with stone niches for movable images (or 
stone movable niches) around this distinguished spot.*® 
Whatever sick there are who can circumambulate it are 
mostly restored to health. 

To the east of the stUpa there is a sanghdrdma, 
with about 100 priests given to the study of the Great 
Vehicle. 

Going east from this 50 li or so, we come to an iso- 
lated mountain, where there is a saiighdrdTna with about 
200 priests in it. They all study the Great Vehicle. 

The compound vm-fu^ which is p. 153 ff., and conf. Ind, Ant^ voL 
translated by Julieu “a tiger ” with- xi. pp. 347 f., &c. 
out explanation, is probably the San- This sfjJpa has been identified 

skrit Ctu, a cat. by General Cunningham witli 

“ Pitying the exhausted con- that marked No. 5 on his plan of 
dition of the hungry bcajst ” The Mauikyala Survey, vol. ii. pi. 

original implies that the beast had IxiL p. 153). The clay is even now 
no strength and was dying from of a red colour. 

hunger. There is no reference to ** It is resplendent with divine 

the tiger-cubs, nor is the number brightness or glory.” 

.seven mentioned either here or by ^ Julien translates it “this 
Fa-hian. For a full account of the funereal monument,” but the sym- 
legeiid and the ruins about Mani- bol yung means “lustrous,” refer- 
k) ala, see Cunningham, op» cit., ring, no doubt, to the glory which 

surrounded the stHpa. 
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Fruits and flowers abound here, with fountains and 
tanks clear as a mirror. By the side of this convent 
is a st'dpa about 300 feet in height. Here Tathflgata 
dwelt in old time, and restrained a wicked Yaksha from 
eating flesh. 

Going from this kingdom about 500 li or so along the 
mountains in a south-easterly direction, we come to the 
country of Wu-la-shi (Ura^a). 

Wu-LA-SHi [Uka^a]. 

The kingdom of Wu-la-shi (Urala) is about 2000 li 
in circuit ; the mountains and valleys form a continu- 
ous chain. The fields fit for cultivation are contracted 
as to space. The capital is 7 or 8 li in circuit ; there is no 
king, but the country is dependent on Ka^iuir. The 
soil is fit for sowing and reaping, but there are few flowers 
or fruits. The air is soft and agreeable ; there is very 
little ice or snow. The people have no refinement; the 
men are hard and rough in their disposition, and are much 
given to deceit. They do not believe in the religion of 
Buddha. 

To the south-west of the capital 4 or 5 li is a stUpa 
about 200 feet or so in height, which was built by 
A^oka-rflja. By its side is a sanghdrdma, in which there 
are but a few disciples, who study the Great Vehicle.®* 

Going south-east from this, crossing over mountains and 
treading along precipices, passing over chain bridges, 
after locx) li or so, we come to the country of Kia-shi- 
mi-lo®® (Ka^mir), 

XTras^ appears as the name of its towns *lB 6 .yQvpQs and Td^iXa 
a city in the Muhdbhdrata under (v. 1. Ta^iaXa), placing it between 
the form Uraga (ii. 1027 ; and Ru<j’ the upper waters of the Bidaspe-> 
liuv, y\. 59\ probably by a .slip (see and Indus, that is, in the Hazitia 
Lassen, vol. ii. p. 155, n. i); in country. Conf. Cunningham, .Ifn-. 
thei2djaiara?ii7m4 (V.216) it isUnv^a, Geoy. /wrf., p. I03 ; J. A. iS. Bcny , 
the capital of Urasa — mentioned in vol. xvii. pt. ii. pp. 21, 2S3 ; Las.^cn, 
Panini (iv. I, 154 and 178, and /. vol. ii. p. 175. 

XJrasa in iv. 2, 82, and iv. 3, 93). Julien has “ Little Vehicle.” 
Ptolemy (lib. viL c. I, 45) calls ^ Formerly written Ki-pin by 
the country ^Apaa or O^dpera, and mistake. — C/i. Ed. 
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Kia-shi-mi-lo [KasmIr]. 

The kingdom of Kasmir®^ is about 7000 li in circuit, 
and on all sides it is enclosed by mountains. These moun- 
tains are very high. Although the mountains have passes 
through them, these are narrow and contracted. The 
neighbouring states that have attacked it have never suc- 
ceeded in subduing it. The capital of the country 011 the 
west side is bordered by a great river. It {the capital) is 
from north to south 12 or 13 li, and from east to west 
4 or S li. The soil is fit for producing cereals, and abounds 
with fruits and flowers. Here also are dragon-horses and 
the fragrant turmeric, the Jo-cliu^^ and medicinal plants. 

The climate is cold and stern. There is much snow 
but little wind. The people wear leather doublets and 
clothes of white linen. They are light and frivolous, and 
of a weak, pusillanimous disposition. As the country is 
protected by a dragon, it has always assumed superiority 
among neighbouring people. The people are hand- 
some in appearance, but they are given to cunning. 
They love learning and are well instructed. There are 
both heretics and believers among them. There are 
about 100 sanghardmas and 5000 priests. There are 
four stHpas built by Asoka-raja. Each of these has about 


Kasmir in early times ap- 
pears to have been a kingdom of 
considerable extent. The old name 
is said to have been Ka.^yapapura, 
which has been connected with the 
KacTTrdTTi’pos of Hekataios (Fra//. 
179, and Steph. Byzant.), ■jroXts 
VavdapiKij ^Kvdwv aKTTjj said to have 
been in or near HaKTViKrj and called 
KacnraTvpos by Herodotos (lib. iii. c. 
102, lib. iv. c. 44), from which Skylax 
started on his voyage down the 
Indus. Ptolemy has Kaaveipia and 
its capital Kdcrireipa {lib. vii. c. I, 
42, 47, 49 ; lib. viii. c. 20, 7), pos- 
sibly for l\d<r/ieipa. The n.ame Kas- 
niir is the one used in the Mnhahha- 
rata, Panini, &c. The character 
ascribed to the people by the Chinese 


pilgrim, is (juite in accord with that 
given to them by modern travel- 
lers (see Vigne, Travels in Kashmir^ 
vol. ii. p. 142 f.) For further in- 
formation see Lassen,. Ind. Alt., vol. 
i. pp. 50-53 ; and conf. Wilson, 
drtana Ant., pp. 136 f. ; Asiat. Res., 
vol. XV. p. 117 ; Koppen, Die ReVuj. 
(/. Buddha, vol. ii. pp. 12 f. 78 ; 
Kemusat, Nouv. Mel. Asiat., tome i, 
p. 179 ; Vassilief, p. 40; J. A. S. 
Ren., vol. vii. p. 165, vol. xxv. pp. 
91-123; Yule’s Marco ^Polo, vol. i. 
pp. 177 f. ; Cunningham, Anc. Oeorf. 
[nd., pp. 90 ff. ; Troyer’s 
gint, tome ii. pp. 293 ff. ; Humboldt’s 
Cent. Asten, vol. i. p. 92. The “great 
river” is the Vitasta. 

^ LentUIes de verre, — Jul. 
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a pint measure of relics of Tatliagata. The history of the 
country says : This country was once a dragon lake. In 
old times the Lord Buddha was returning to tlie middle 
kingdom (India) after subduing a wicked spirit in 
U-chang-na (Udyfina), and when in mid-air, just over this 
country, he addressed Ananda thus; “ After my Nirvana, 
the Arhat Madhyantika will found a kingdom in tliis 
land, civilise {pacify) the people, and by his own effort 
spread abroad the law of Buddha.” 

In the fiftieth year after the NirvAna, the disciple 
of Ananda, Madhyantika (Mo-t’ien-ti-kia) the Arhat — 
having obtained the six spiritual faculties and been 
gifted with the eight Vimdkslias^ — heard of tlie prediction 
of Buddha. His heart was overjoyed, and he repaired to 
this country. He was sitting tranquilly in a wood on the 
top of a high mountain crag, and exldbited great spiritual 
clianges. Tlie dragon beholding it was filled with a deep 
faith, and requested to know what he desired. The Arhat 
said, ” 1 request you to give me a spot in the middle of 
the lake just big enough for my knees.” 

On this the dragon withdrew the water so far, and gave 
him the spot. Then by his spiritual power the Arhat 
increased the size of his body, whilst the dragon king kept 
back the waters with all his might. So the lake became 
dry, and the wmters exhausted. On this the Xaga, taking 
his flight, asked for a place.®^ 

The Arhat (then said), “ To the north-west of this is a 
pool about 100 li in circuit; in this little lake you ami 
your posterity may continue to dwell.” The Naga said, 
“ The lake and the land being mutually transferred, let me 
then be allowed to make my religious offerings to you.” 
Madhyantika said, “ Not long hence I shall enter on tlu* 
Nirvana without remnants {anupadhiSisha) •, althougli 1 
should wish to allow your request, how can I do it ? ” 

^ ShadahJiijna. See a»(€, note 73, /.e., to nit. 

p. 104. ** This is an abnijit combination ; 

•“ See references in note 73, p. 104. itmesnsaakedforaplace “tolivein." 
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The NS,ga then pressed his request in this way : “ May 
500 Arhats then ever receive my offerings till the end of 
the law ? After which (I ask to he allowed) to return to 
this country to dwell (in it) as a lake.” Madhyantika 
granted his request. 

Then the Arhat, having obtained this land by the exer- 
cise of his great spiritual power, founded 500 sanghdrdmas 
He then set himself to procure by purchase from sur- 
rounding countries a number of poor people who might 
act as servitors to the priests. Madhyantika having died, 
these poor people constituted themselves rulers over the 
neighbouring countries. The people of surrounding coun- 
tries despising these low-born men, would not associate 
with them, and called them Kritiyas®^ (Ki-li-to). The 
fountains now have begun to bubble up (in token of the 
end of the law having come). 

In the hundredth year after the Nirvdna of TathS,gata, 
A.^6ka, king of Magadha, extended his power over the 
world, and was honoured even by the most distant people. 
He deeply reverenced the three gems, and had a loving 
regard for all living things.®® At this time there were 
500 Arhats and 500 schismatical priests, whom the king 
honoured and patronised without any difference. Among 
the latter was a priest called MahadSva, a man of deep 
learning and rare ability ; in his retirement he sought a 
true renown ; far thinking, he wrote treatises the principles 
of which were opposed to the holy doctrine. All who 
heard of him resorted to his company and adopted his 
views. A^oka-r^ja, not knowing either holy or common 


I e., till religion be done with. 

In Chinese Mai-te^ “bought 
people” (Sans. IniheVishnu 

Purdna it is said that “unregene- 
rate tribes, barbarians and other 
Stldras, will rule over the banks of 
the Indus and the regions of the 
DSrvikA, of the Chandrabh^ft and 
of Kasmira ” (Wilson, in Hall’s ed., 
▼qL It. p. 223), and the Bhdyavata 


has a similar .statement, calling the 
“unregenerate” “other outcasts 
not enlightened by the Vidas” (ib. 
p. 224). See p. 156, n. 119 infra. 

^ Sse-sing, the four vama or 
castes, or the four classes of living 
beings, according to the Chinese, 
produced (l) from eggs, {2) embryos 
(animals and men), (3) moisture, and 
(4) by transformation 
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men,®® and because he was naturally given to patronise 
those who were seditious, was induced to call together 
an assembly of priests to the banks of the Ganges, intend- 
ing to drown them all. 

At this time the Arhats having seen the danger threaten- 
ing their lives, by the exercise of their spiritual power 
flew away through the air and came to this country and 
concealed themselves among the mountains and valleys. 
A^6ka-r§,ja having heard of it, repented, and confessing 
his fault, begged them to return to their own country ; but 
the Arhats refused to do so with determination. Then 
A^6ka-r§,ja, for the sake of the Arhats, built 500 sanghd- 
rdmas, and gave this country as a gift to the priesthood. 

In the four-hundredth year®^ after the Nirvdna of 
Tathfl.gata, Kanishka, king of Gandhara, having suc- 
ceeded to the kingdom, his kingly renown reached far, 
and he brought the most remote within his jurisdiction. 
During his intervals of duty he frequently consulted the 
sacred books of Buddha ; daily he invited a priest to enter 
his palace and preach the law, but he found the different 
views of the schools so contradictory that he was filled with 
doubt, and he had no way to get rid of his uncertainty. At 
this time the honoured Pflr^va said, “ Since Tathflgata 
left the world many years and months have elapsed. The 
different schools hold to the treatises of tlieir several mas- 
ters. Each keeps to his own views, and so the whole body 
is torn by divisions." 

The king having heard this, was deeply affected and 
gave way to sad regrets. After awhile he spoke to P^r^va 
and said, “ Though of no account personally, yet, thanks 
to the remnant of merit which has followed me through 
successive births since the time of the Holy One till now, 

I.e., the difference between placed 221 years before the first of 
them, Asoka’s rei^. Avad>hia S'atala 

^ That is, 300 years after Asoka supports this, placing the king tv'o 
(b.c. 263-224), or about a.t> 75. hundred years after liuddha. Conf. 
Hiuen Tsiang places Asdka only TOO Ind. Ant , vol. vi. pp. I49f. ; Bur- 
years after Buddha, while in AsOka’s nouf, Introd., p. 3S5 ; ^[ax Muller’s 
own inscriptions the Teacher is Ind'm, Ac., p. 306. 
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I have come to my present state. I will dare to forget 
my own low degree, and hand down in succession the 
teaching of the law unimpaired. I will therefore arrange 
the teaching of the three fipilMs of Buddha according to 
the various schools.” Tlie lionourable Parsva replied, 
“ The previous merit of the great king has resulted in his 
present distinguished position.*® That he may continue to 
love the law of Buddlia is what I desire above all things. 

The king then summoned from far and near a holy 
assembly {issued an edict to assemble the holy teachers'). 

On this they came together from the four quarters, and, 
like stars, they hurried together for myriads of li, men 
the most distinguished for talents and for holiness of life. 
Being thus assembled, for seven days offerings of the four 
necessary things were made, after which, as the king 
desired that there should be an arrangement of the law, 
and as he feared the clamour of such a mixed assembly 
{would prevent consultation), he said, with affection for the 
priests, “ Let those who have obtained the holy fruit (as 
Arhats) remain, but those who are still bound by worldly 
influences ** lee them go ! ” Yet the multitude was too 
great. He then published another order ; “Let those who 
have arrived at the condition of ‘ freedom from study’ re- 
main, and those who are still in a condition of learners go.” i*® 
Still there were a great multitude who remained. On this 
the king issued another edict : “ Those who are in posses- 
sion of the three enlightenments and have the six spiritual 
faculties may remain ; the others can go.” And 


^ Literally, “ the great king in 
previous conditions (sw/i) having 
planted a good root — or, the root of 
virtue — has in consequence at- 
tained much hajqiiness or merit.” 

The world-intliiences or bomls 
refer to the klc^as The fi\e IL'kih 
are (l) de.sire, (2) hate, (3) ignor- 
ance, (4) \anit\, (5) heresy. See 
Lurnouf. iMun, pp 4^3 f. Ur the 
reference may be to the five ntva- 
ra>/«s, for which sec Childers, Pali 
Dirt, sub vog- 


In a note on this passage Ju- 
lian explains that the first class, 
Wa-hio, designates the Arhats ; the 
second, Hio-jin, those studying to 
become {Sranianas. 

For the tnvidyds and the 
shadabhijnas see antCy n. 73 and 75, 
pp. 104, 105, and note 66, p. 142. 

There is a phrase here i^ed, 
tsz^ chuy of frequent occurrence in 
Buddhist books. It means, “with 
these exceptions,” — his exceptis. 
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yet there was a great multitude who remained. Then 
he published another edict : “ Let those who are ac- 
quainted both with the three Pitakas and the five vid- 
yds remain ; as to others, let them go.” Thus there 
remained 499 men. Then the king desired to go to his 
own country,^®* as he suffered from the heat and mois- 
ture of this country. He also wished to go to the stone 
groti®^ at Eajagrlha, where Kfl^yapa had held his reli- 
gious assembly {convocation). The honourable Pd.r^va and 
others then counselled him, saying, “We cannot go there, 
because there are many heretical teachers there, and diffe- 
rent sdstras being brought under consideration, there will 
be clamour and vain discussion. Without having right lei- 
sure for consideration, what benefit will there be in making 
(fresh) treatises ? The mind of the assembly is well 
affected towards this country; the land is guarded on every 
side by mountains, the Yakshas defend its frontiers, the 
soil is rich and productive, and it is well provided with 
food. Here both saints and sages assemble and abide ; here 
the spiritual Rishis wander and rest.” 

The assembly having deliberated, they came to this 
resolution ; “We are willing to fall in with the wishes of 
the king.” On this, with the Arhats, he went from the spot 
where they had deliberated to another, and theie founded 
a monastery, where they might hold an assembly (for the 
imrjMse of arranging) the Scriptures and composing the 
Vibhdshd ^dstra.'^^ 

1*^3 vidyds {Wu-ming) MG his own country ; ” for the high* 

( I ) ^ahdavidyd^ the treatise on gram- lands of Gandhara. 

mar j (2) Adhydtmaindyd, the trea- The phrase may mean a stone, 

tise on inner principles or esoteric i.c., structural, house ; or a stone 

d«»ctrines; (3) ChiHtsdvidyd, the chamber — a cave. It is generally 

treatise on medicine, magic formula.s, sup{K)8ed to have been a cave — the 

and occult science (Eitel) ; (4) lie- Saptaparna cave. 

tiindiid, the treatise on causes; (5) Or, what use in holding dis- 

tS'dapabthanuiidyd, tlie treatise on cussions? 

the sciences, a>trononiy, meteor- This passage, which is un- 

oh)gy, and mechanical arts. See usually c<jnfu.>ed, may be translated 
ante^ p. 78, note 24. also thus : “On this he went with 

^ So I translate it. Literally it the Arhat^ that place, and 

would be “ the king had a desire for came {to a place icherc) he founded 
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At this time the venerable Vasum it ra (Shi-Yu) was 
putting on his robes outside the door {about to enter') 
when the Arhats addressed him and said, “ The bonds of 
sin (the kUsas) not loosed, then all discussion is contra- 
dictory and useless. You had better go, and not dwell 
here.” 

On this Yasumitra answered, “The wise without doubt 
regard the law in the place of Buddha, appointed for tiie 
conversion of the world, and therefore you reasonably 
desire to compile true {orthodo£) Sdstras. As for myself, 
though not quick, yet in my poor way I have investigated 
the meaning of words. I have also studied with earnest- 
ness the obscure literature of the three pitakas and the 
recondite meaning of the five vidyds ; and I have suc- 
ceeded in penetrating their teaching, dull as I am.” 

The Arhats answered, “It is impossible; but if it is as 
you say, you can stand by a little and presently get the 
condition of ‘past learning.’ Then you can enter the 
assembly ; at present your presence is not possible.” 

Yasumitra answered, “I care for the condition of 
‘ past learning ’ as little as for a drop of spittle ; my 
mind seeks only the fruit of Buddha I do not run 
after little quests [little sideways], I will tlirow this ball 
up into the air, and before it comes to earth I shall have 
got the holy condition [fruit] of ‘ past learning.’ ” 

Then all the Arhats roundly scolded him, saying, 
“ ‘ Intolerably arrogant ’ is your right title. The fruit of 
‘ past learning ’ is the condition praised by all the 
Buddhas. You are hound to acquire this condition and 
scatter tlie doubts of tlie assembly.” 

a monaster}' and collected the three ral, or right sense, you are now 
Pifakns. }3eing about to cfiinpose about to compose an orthodox trea- 
the Pi-p'o-ska-lun {Vihhashd tS'iU- tise the Vibhuskd S'dstra). 
tra), then,” &c. This at least seems to be the 

That is, taking the place of, sense of the passage, but the force 
or standing in the stead of, Buddha of the phrase ch'hin in is doubtful. 

The assembly or convocation That is, T seek only the con- 

desires, &c. Or it may be translated dition of a Buddha, 
thus : “ Having collected the gene* 
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Then Vasumitra cast the ball into the air ; it was 
arrested by the DSvas, who, before it fell, asked him this 
question : “ In consequence of obtaining the fruit of 
Buddha, you shall succeed Maitrdya in his place {in the 
Tushita heaven) ; the three worlds shall honour you, and 
the four kinds of creatures {all fiesh) shall look up to you 
with awe. Why then do you seek this little fruit ? ” 

Then the Arhats, having witnessed all this, confessed 
their fault, and with reverence asked him to become their 
president. All difficulties that occurred in their discussion 
were referred to him for settlement. These five hundred 
sages and saints first composed in ten myriads of verses the 
UpadMa ^dstra to explain the S'dtra Pitaha}'^'^ 'N’ext they 
made in ten myriads of verses the Vinaya Viblidshd 
^dstra to explain the Vinaya Pitaha ; and afterwards 
they made in ten myriad of verses the Abhidharma Vib- 
hdshd &dstra to explain the Abhidharma Pitaha. 
Altogether they composed thirty myriad of verses in six 
hundred and sixty myriad of words, which thoroughly 
explained the three Pitahas. There was no work of an- 
tiquity to be compared with {placed above) their produc- 
tions ; from the deepest to the smallest question, they exa- 
mined all,^^® explaining all minute expressions, so that 
their work has become universally known and is the 
resource of all students who have followed them. 


This definition of the JlfodHa 
{JJ-jio-ti-iho) S'dstra, viz., a treatise to 
explain the SHtra Pitaka {Su-ta- 
la-Vsang\ confirms the explanation 
generally given of the whole class 
of works so named. Bumouf {In- 
trod. Bud. Ind , p. 58) regards the 
term as eijuivalent to “ instruction 
or “explanation of esoteric doctrine.” 
In Nep 41 the word is applied to the 
Tantra portion of the Buddhist 
writings. It is also used as an 
equivalent for Ahhidharma. The 
VpadMa class of books is the twelfth 
in the duodecimal division of the 
Northern School (Eitel, Handbook, 

B. TOC.) 


113 ^O-pi-ta-mo-pi-po-sha-lun. 
This work is generally called the 
Abhidharma - mahdvibhd 9 lid Bdstra. 
It was translated into Chinese by 
Hiuen Tsiang. It is said to be a 
commentary on K^ty&yaniputra’s 
Jndnaprasthdna ^dUra, belonging to 
the Sarvastivitda class of books. It 
is in forty-three chapters {varfjas)^ 
and consists of 438,449 Chinese 
characters. See Bunyiu Nanjio’s 
Catalogue, No. 1263. 

11^ Thousand ancient ; but is islni 
an error ? 

11® Literally, “branches and leaves 
were inve.'^tigated ; shallow and 
deep places fathomed.” 
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Kanishka-raja fortliwitli ordered these discourses to be 
engraved on sheets of red copper. He enclosed them in 
a stone receptacle, and having sealed this, he raised over 
it a stlipa with the Scriptures in the middle. He com- 
manded the Yakslias to defend the approaches to the 
kingdom, so as not to permit tlie other sects to get these 
sdstras and take them away, with the view that those 
dwelling in the country might enjoy the fruit of this 
labour.ii^ 

Having finished this pious labour, he returned with his 
army to his own capital. 

Having left this country by the western gate, he turned 
towards the east and fell on his knees, and again bestowed 
all this kingdom on the priesthood. 

After Ivanishka’s death the Kritiya race again as- 
sumed the government, banished the priests, and overthrew 
religion.^'® 

The king of Him a tala,*®* of the country of To-hu-lo 
(Tukliara), was by descent of tlie Sdkya race.*®* In tlie 
six-liundredth year after the Kirvdna of Buddha, he suc- 
ceeded to the territory of his ancestor, and his heart was 


The Yakshas are supernatural 
beings employed to guard treasure 
or keep the way to a treasure. 
Sometimes they are regarded as 
malevolent beings, but not so neces- 
sarily. See General Cunningham, 
StCqia of Bharhut, p. 20 ff. They 
are represented in this work as 
keeping the four gates of the st^pa. 

ii7 “ With a view that they who 
wished to study them should in the 
country {chutu;) receive instruction.” 
I cannot fallow M. Julien s trans- 
lation. He seems to regaril the 
stiXpa as a sdn'ihdraina or ctmveiit 
in which instruction was given ; and 
he makes Kanisbka give himself to 
study. 

That is, to the capital of 
Gandhara, 

“The law of Buddha.” The 
Kritiyaa or Krityas are defined to 


be “demons who dig out corpses,” 
or explained as “.serfs” (persons 
bought, h'Ua), They are said to 
be either Yakshakrityas or Manu- 
shakrityas, the former being 
shaped like Yakshas, the latter 
like human beings. The Manusha- 
kiityas were those domestic slaves 
whom Madhyiintika introduced into 
Kasinir (Eitel, Handbooky sub v<)c. 1 
See also Cunningham. Anc. Gcoj. of 
Jnd.y p, 93 ; and ante, note 94, p, 1 50. 

Himatala, defined in the text 
as Siie-shan-hia, “under the snowy 
mountains” (see antPy p. 42, n. 139). 

He was descended from one of 
the Sakya youths who were driven 
from their country for resisting the 
invasion of Virddhaka, the account 
of which will be found in the sixth 
book. Hiuen Tsiang’s date places 
him about 280 A.D. (note 97, ante). 
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deeply imbued with affection for the law of Buddha. 
Hearing that the Kritiyas had overthrown the law of 
Buddha, he assembled in hia land the most warlike 
(cozirageous) of his knights, to the number of three thou- 
sand, and under the pretence of being merchants laden 
with many articles of merchandise and with valuable 
goods, but having secretly concealed on their persons war- 
like instruments, they entered on this kingdom, and the 
king of the country received them as his guests with 
special honour. He then selected five hundred of these, 
men of great courage and address, and armed them with 
swords and provided them with choice merchandise to 
offer to the king. 

Then the king of Himatala, flinging off his cap,'^* pro- 
ceeded towards the throne ; the king of the Kritiyas, terri- 
fied, was at a loss what to do. Having cut off the king’s 
head, {the king of Himatala) said to the officers standing 
below, “ I am the king of Himatala, belonging to Tukh^ra. 

I was grieved because this low-caste ruler practised such 
outrages; therefore I have to-day punished his crimes; 
but as for the people, there is no fault to be found with 
them.” Having banished the ministers in charge of the 
government to other states and pacified this country, he 
commanded the priests to return, and built a sanghdrdmn, 
and there settled them as in old time. Then he left the 
kingdom by the western gate (pass), and when outside he 
bowed down with his face to the east, and gave in charity 
to the priesthood {the kingdom). 

As for the Kritiyas, as they had more than once 
been put down by the prie.sts and their religion over- 
turned, in lapse of time their enmity had increased so 
that they hated the law of Buddha. After some years 

“He planted his heart in the intended for rh'hfin;/, it shoiiM he • 
law of Buddha, and the streams of tran^^lated “fliriLfing away In'; 
his affection flowed into the sea of that i-^, the H)(>e (^or web of lich 
the law.” cloth' that c‘>ncenleil the swonl If 

That is, the king of Himatala. it bo iintou, then it would bo “ fling- 

If the symbol in the text is ing away hi-s cap.” 
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they came again into power. This is the reason why at 
the present time this kingdom is not much given to the 
faith and the temples of the heretics are their sole 
thought. 

About lo li to the south-east of the new city and to 
the north of the old city,^ and on the south of a great 
mountain, is a sanghdrama with about 300 priests in 
it. In the sttlpa {attached to the convent) is a tooth of 
Buddha in length about an inch and a half, of a yellowish- 
white colour; on religious days it emits a bright light. 
In old days the Kritiya race having destroyed the law of 
Buddha, the priests being dispersed, each one selected his 
own place of abode. On this occasion one ^ramana, wan- 
dering throughout the Indies to visit and worship the 
relics of Buddha {traces of the Holy One) and to exhibit 
his sincere faith, after a while came to hear that his 
native country was pacified and settled. Forthwith he 
set out on his return, and on his way he met with a 
herd of elephants rushing athwart his path through the 
jungle and raising a trumpeting tumult. The ^ramana 
having seen them, climbed up a tree to get out of their 
way ; then the herd of elephants rushed down to drinkt^® 
at a pool and to cleanse themselves with the water ; then 
surrounding the tree, they tore its roots, and by force 
dragged it to the ground. Having got the Sramana, 
they put him on the back of one, and hurried off to 
the middle of a great forest, where was a sick elephant 
wounded {sxvollen with a sore), and lying on the ground 


^”5 General Cunningham says 
Abu Kihan calls the ca]utul Adish- 
tan, Mhich ifi the Saiiykrit Adlii^h- 
tluiua or “chief town ; " and that is 
the pre-'^ent city of Srinagar, which 
was built by Kaja Pravarasena 
about the beginning of the sixth 
century, and was therefore a com- 
paratively new place at the time of 
Hiuen Taiang’s visit. The “old 
capital” was about two miles to 
the oouth-east of Takht-i-Suliman, 


and is now called PaiidrCthrm, a Kas- 
mi ri corruption of Puraiiadliishthana, 
or “the old chief city.” — Anc. Geofj. 
Ind.f p. 93. Conf. Troyer’s Rdjatar- 
anijintj t(»me L p. 104, t. iii. pp. 33^^ 
357 » dsiat Res.j vol. xv. p. 19 ; Las- 
sen, Ind. Alt.^ vol. ii. p. 912. The 
mountain is Hariparvata or Hor- 
parvat, now Takht-i-Suliinan. 

^ Not to drink, but to draw in 
the water and use it for cooling 
themselves. 
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at rest. Taking the hand of the priest, it directed it 
to the place of the hurt, where a rotten (prolceji) piece 
of bamboo had penetrated. The Sramana thereupon drew 
out the splinter and applied some medicinal herbs, and 
tore up his garment to bind the foot with it. Another 
elephant taking a gold casket, brought it to the sick 
elephant, who having received it gave it forthwith to the 
Sramana. The Sramana opening it, found in the inside 
Buddha’s tooth. Then all the elephants surrounding him, 
he knew not how to get away. On the morrow, being a 
fast-day, each elephant brought him some fruit for his 
mid-day meal. Having finished eating, they carried the 
priest out of the forest a long way (some hundred li), and 
then they set him down, and, after salutation paid, they 
each retired. 

The Sramana coming to the western borders of the 
country, crossed a rapid river ; whilst so doing the boat 
was nearly overwhelmed, when the men, consulting to- 
gether, said, “ The calamity that threatens the boat is 
owing to the Sramana ; he must be carrying some relics 
of Buddha, and the dragons have coveted them.” 

The master of the ship having examined (his goods), found 
the tooth of Buddha. Then the Sramana, raising up the 
relic, bowed his head, and called to the Nagas and said, “I 
now intrust this to your care ; not long hence I will come 
again and take it.” Then declining to cross the river,^^^ 
he returned to the bank and departed. Turning to the river 
he sighed and said, “ Not knowing how to restrain these 
Nfiga creatures has been the cause of my calamity.” Then 
going back to India, he studied the rules of restraining 
dragons, and after three years he returned towards his 
native country, and having come to the river-side he built 
and appointed there an altar. Then the Nagas brought 
the casket of Buddha’s tooth and gave it to the Sramana ; 
the Sramana took it and brought it to this sahyhdrdma 
and henceforth worshipped it. 

That is, he did not land on the other side, but went back in the boi^ 
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Fourteen or fifteen li to the south of the sanghdrdma is 
a little sanghdrdma in which is a standing figure of Ava- 
lokitesvara Bodhisattva. If any one vows to fast till he 
dies unless he beholds this Bodhisattva, immediately from 
the image it comes forth glorious in appearance. 

South-east of the little sanghdrdma about 30 li or so, 
we come to a great mountain, where there is an old {ruined) 
sanghdrdma, of which the shape is imposing and the ma- 
sonry strong. But now it is in ruins ; there is only left 
one angle where there is a small double tower. There 
are thirty priests or so, who study the Great Vehicle. 
This is where of old Sanghabhadra, a writer of idstrns, 
composed the Shun-ehing-U-lun ^ {Nydydnusdra Ndstra ) ; 
on the left and the right of the sanghdrdma are stupas 
where are enshrined the relics {sariras) of great Arhats. 
The wild beasts and mountain apes gather flowers to offer 
as religious oblations. Throughout the year they continue 
these ofl'erings without interruption, as if it were a tradi- 
tional service. Many miraculous circumstances occur in 
this mountain. Sometimes a stone barrier is split across ; 
sometimes on the mountain-top there remain the traces 
of a horse ; but all things of this sort are only mistaken 
traces of the Arhats and Sramaneras, who in troops fre- 
quent this spot, and with their fingers trace these figures, 
as if riding on horses or going to and fro {on foot), and 
this has led to the difficulty in explaining these marks.^® 

Ten li to the east of the sanghdrdma of Buddha’s tooth, 
between the crags of a mountain to the north, is a small 

j28 watra composed by Seng- scure, seems to mean that the Sra- 
kia - po-t*o-lo (yahghabljadra) was manoras who follow the Arhats. or 
called in the tii-ftt in>tance Kiu-she-fo- the Sramaneras who are Arhats (forit 

or “the which destroys the appears from one of Asvaghosha’s 

^ 067 ^a like hail ” (^•a?'a^«). This title sermons of Four Lectures^ 

wa.s employed to denote the power p. 120) that a Sramanera may arrive 
of the treatise to overturn the Ahhi- at this condition), amuse themselves 
dharma-kosUa lustra composed by by tracing figures of horses on the 
Vasubandhu. The title was after- rocks, and therefore such traces 
wards changed by Vasubandhu him- have no meaning beyond this, 
self to Nydydnusdra lUsdstra (Mnn- That is, as it seems, a ninue of 

chin^/-li-lun). See Book iv. tjf/ni. monntains called the NoitUern 
This passage, which is ob- Fanuc, 
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sanghdr&ma,. In old days the great master of Mstras 
called So-kin-ta-lo (Skandhila) composed here the treatise 
called Chung-sse-fan-pi-p’o-shaP^ 

In the little convent is a stupa of stone about 50 feet 
high, where are preserved the Sariras of the bequeathed 
body of an Arhat. 

In former times there was an Arhat whose bodily size 
was very great, and he eat and drank as an elephant. 
People said in raillery, “ He knows well enough h'ow to 
eat like a glutton, but what does he know of truth or 
error ? ” The Arhat, when about to pass to Nirvdna, 
addressing the people round him, said, “ Hot long hence I 
shall reach a condition of anupadhisesa (without a rtm- 
nant)?^^ I wish to explain how 1 have attained to the ex- 
cellent law.”^® The people hearing him again laughed to- 
gether in ridicule. Tliey all came together in an assembly 
to see him put to shame.^®^ Then the Arhat spoke thus 
to the people : “ I will tell you how, for your advantage, 
my previous conditions of life and the causes thereof. In 
my former birth I received, because of my desert, the body 
of an elephant, and I dwelt in Eastern India, in the stable 
of a king. At this time this country possessed a Shaman 
who went forth to wander through India in search of the 
holy doctrine of Buddha, tlie various sutras and idstras 
Then the king gave me to the Shaman. I arrived in this 
country carrying on my back the books of Buddha. Not 
long after this I died suddenly. The merit I had obtained 
by carrying these sacred books eventuated in my being 
born as a man, and then again I died as a mortal. But, 

Restored by Julien to Vib' {<fr<yundv:orh) by which this body 
1 idihii- 2 >Tid-uraaa-pdda tS'dstra. Conf. (i.r, I mysdf) arrived at this e.\- 
Jour. x\siat., ^t■r. iv. tom. xiv'. celleut condition, or Jaw. 

No. 713; Bun\iu Naiijio’s Catalotjue, Julien regards this plirase (teh 

No.s. 1277 and 1202. shih) as equivalent to “succe.ss or 

Wou-yiL-ni’pan, tiiat is, a con- ijon-success.” It seems, however, 
dition of freedom from the sAand/nw. iiioro agreeable to the context to 
Childers {Pali Diet., p. 526). It translate it as here — to see him “ get 
means perfect or complete Nir- loss,** t.e., disgraced. 
vdna. See below, note 135. I died with remains ; ” that 

I wish to relate the steps is, I died, but was destined to be re* 
VOR I. h 
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thanks tn the merit I possessed, I soon (was horn in the 
same condition, and) assumed the coloured clothes of a 
hermit. I diligently set after the means of putting off 
(the shackles of existence), and gave myself no repose. 
Thus I obtained the six supernatural powers and cut off 
my connection with the three worlds. However, when I 
eat I have preserved my old habits, but every day I mode- 
rate my appetite, and only take one-third of what my body 
requires as nourishment.” Although he thus spoke, men 
were still incredulous. Forthwith he ascended into the 
air and entered on the Samddhi called the hrilliancy of 
flame. From his body proceeded smoke and fire,'®® and 
thus he entered Nirvana; his remains (bones) fell to the 
earth, and they raised a stupa over them. 

Going north-west 200 li or so of the royal city, we come 
to the saiighardma called “ Mai-lin.” It was here the 
master of idstras called Pfirna'®® composed a commen- 
tary on the Vihhdshd ^dstra. 

To the west of the city 140 or 1 50 H there is a great 
river, on the borders of which, to the north, resting on the 
southern slope of a mountain, is a saiighdrdma belonging 
to the MahUsariighlka (Ta-chong-pu) school, with about 
100 priests. It was here in old time that Fo-ti-la (Bod- 
hila),'®® a master of Mstras, composed the treatise Tsih- 
chin-lun}*^ 

From this going south-west, and crossing some moun- 
tains and traversing many precipices, going 700 li or so, 
we come to the country Pun-nu-tso (Punach). 


bom, not having got rid of the slan- 
€l1ias, or “conditions of indi\idual 
existence.” 3n Kote 132 above, we 
find just the ojij'(»site phrase, “ TtMt 
i.e., “without rtmains.” Jii- 
lien has omitted this passage. 

136 ippig of niiracle is fre- 

quently named in Buddhist boohs. 
See-fb $ho-liivfj-Uun-kw(/, v. 1353 ff. 

I adopt mat lin from Julien. 
In my text the sjmbol appears to I e 
thoii-f/, but there may be a misprint. 


JuHen doubtfully restores mai-lin 
to Vikrita\ana 

In Chinese, Yuen-mun. 

I have adopted this restora- 
tion from Julien. The Chinese 
symbols niight also be restored to 
Buddhataia. 

The Tsih-cldn-lun is restored 
by Julien doubtfully to Tattvasafi' 
ihaya SdMra. 3 his treatise be- 
longed to the Mahdsahghika collec- 
tion. 
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PUN-NtJ-TSO [PuNACH], 

This kingdom is about 2000 li in circuit, with many 
mountains and river- courses, so that the arable land is very 
contracted. The seed is sown, however, at regular intervals, 
and there are a quantity of flowers and fruits. There are 
many sugar-canes, but no grapes. Amalas,^^^ Udumharas, 
Mochas, &o., flourish, and are grown in large quantities 
like woods ; they are prized on account of their taste. 
The climate is warm and damp. The people are brave. 
They wear ordinarily cotton clothing. The disposition of 
the people is true and upright; they are Buddhists.^^® 
There are five sanghdrdmas, mostly deserted. There is 
no independent ruler, the country being tributary to 
Ka^mlr. To the north of the chief town is a sangTmrdmi 
with a few priests. Here there is a stupa which is cele- 
brated for its miracles. 

Going south-east from this 400 li or so, we come to 
the kingdom of Ho-lo-she-pu-lo (E^japuri), 

Ho-lo-she-pu-lo [EAjapuri]. 

This kindgom is about 40CX) li in circuit ; the capital 
town is about 10 li round. It is naturally very strong, 
with many mountains, hills, and river-courses, which 
cause the arable land to be contracted. The produce 
therefore is small. The climate and the fruits of the soil 
are like those of Pun-nu-tso. The people are quick and 
hasty; the country has no independent ruler, but is sul)- 
ject to Ka^mlr. There are ten sanghdrdmas, with a very 
small number of priests. There is one temple of DSvas, 
with an enormous number of unbelievers. 

Punacha, or Punach, is de- An-moAoisMyrohalan fTrihlicoL, 

scribed by Cunningham {Anc. Geo'f.- and Meu-che, the plantain. 

128) as a small state, called Punats They have faith in the throe 

by the Kasmiris, bounded on the gems, 

west by the Jhelam, on the north Identified by Cunningham 

by the Pir Panchdl range, and on with the petty chiefship of Rajauri 
the east and south-east by the small or Rajapuri, south of Ka^mir and 
state of R 4 jaurt south-east of Punach {op. eit-t p. 129). 
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From the country of Laii-po till this, the men are of a 
coarse appearance, their di.sposition fierce and pa.ssionate, 
their language vulgar and uncultivated, with scarce any 
manners or refinement. They do not properly belong to 
India, but are frontier people, with barbarous habits. 

Going south-east from this, descending the mountains 
and crossing a river, after 700 li we come to the kingdom 
of Tsih-kia (Takka). 


END OF BOOK III. 
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BOOK IV. 

Relates to fifteen countries, viz., (i) Tseli-kia ; (2) Ghi-na- 
po-ti ; {^) Glie-laiv-t’o-lo ; {4) K’iu-lu-to ; (^) She-to-t’u-lo ; 
(6) Po-li-ye-to-lo ; (7) Mo-t'u-lo ; (8) Sa-t’a-ni-shi-fa-lo ; 
(9) Su-lo-kinrva; (10) Mo-ti-jm-lo ; (ii) Po-lo-Jci-mo-pu-lo ; 
(12) Kiu-pi-siiwong-na; (13) ’ 0 -hi-ehi-ta-lo ; (14) Pi-lo-shan- 
na; {1^) Kie-pi-ta. 

I. Kingdom of Tseii-kia (Takka). 

This kingdonO is about 10,000 li in circuit. On the east 
it borders on the river Pi-po-che (Vipa^d);® on the west 
it borders on the Sin-tu river. The capital of the country 
is about 20 li in circuit. The soil is suitable for rice and 
produces much late-sown corn. It also produces gold, 


^ Takkade-^a, the country of the 
Bahikas, is named in the Rdja- 
taramjint (v. 150), and said to be a 
part of the kingdom of Gurjjara. 
which Raja Alakhdna was obliged 
to cede to Kasmir between the years 
8S3 A.D. and 901 A.D. (Cunningham, 
Geo'j.y 149). The Takkas were a 
powerful tribe living near the Che- 
nab, and were at one time the undis- 
puted lords of the Panjilb. The king- 
dom of Tsih-kia is probably, there- 
fore, that of the Takkas. AsicU. Rcs.y 
vol. XV. pp loS f. ; Lassen, I. A., vol. 
i. p, 973. .TuUen restores it to Tcheka. 
ItseemsthatHhienTaiangkepttothe 
south-we^tfromRajapuri.and crossed 
theChenabaftertwo days’ march near 
the small town of Jammu or .Tanjbu 
(perhaps the Jayapura of Hwni-lihl, 
and then pres>od on the next day to 
the town of Sakala, where he arrived 
the day after. The distance would 
thus be about 700 li, or 140 miles 


(Cunningham’s Anc, Geog.y map vi., 
compared with Elphinstone’s map 
{India) ; on this last map the trade 
route is so marked). In the trans- 
lation of Hwni-Iih, M. Julien has 
made the distance from Rpjapuri to 
Tcheka to be 2cx> li (p. 96) ; it 
should be 700 li, as in the original. 
He has also translated how j^h by 
to-morrow (lendemain), in.stead of 
the day after the mon'ow. 

^ The Vipasa or Vip&t, the Biyas 
river, the most eastern of the five 
rivers of the Panjab, the Hyphasi.s 
(''T0a<rts) of Arrian {Aimb., lib. vi. 
c. 8, Tnd.y cc. 2, 3, 4 ; Diodoros, lib. 
xvii. c. 93), Pliny (lib. vii. c. 17, 
2i) and Curtius (lib. ix. c. i) call it 
Hypasis, and Ptob-iny (lib. vii. c. 
i. 26, 27) has BiddiTts. while Strabo 
has^Tiraws. It jise> in theHimalaya, 
and, after a course of about 220 
miles, joins the Satlaj south-east of 
AinfTt-'or. 
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silver, the stone called teou,^ copper and iron. The climate 
is very warm, and the land is subject to hurricanes. The 
people are ([uick and violent, their language coarse and 
uncultivated. For clothing they wear a very shining 
white fabric which they call kiau-che-ye {Kauseya, silk), 
and also morning-red cloth (cliau Jiia),* and other kinds. 
Few of them believe in Buddha ; many sacrifice to the 
heavenly spirits (JDSvas and spirits). There are about ten 
sanghdrdmas and some hundreds of temples. There were 
formerly in this country many houses of charity (yoodness 
or happiness — Punyaidlds) for keeping the poor and the 
unfortunate. They provided for them medicine and food, 
clothing and necessaries; so that travellers were never 
badly off. 

To the south-west of the capital about 14 or 15 li we 
come to the old town of S&kala^ (She-kie-lo). Although 


® The teou-shih, of whicb such fre- 
(|uent mention is made by Hiuen 
Tf'iang, is said to be a compound of 
equal parts of copper and calamine 
(hilicate of zinc. See Julien in loc.^ 
n. 2. Medhurst {Diet. s. v.) calls 
it “native copper,” 

* The chaU'hia robe. This may 
mean either court-red or moniing- 
red ; it may refer to its colour, but 
more probably to its liglitness. We 
should have expected a phonetic 
combination in this name, as in the 
preceding, viz,, Kaubeya, but ckaix- 
Ilia has no phonetic value, although 
it might be compared with the San- 
skrit 

5 Sakala. Panini (iv. 2, 75) has 
S.ifikala, the 2Sd77aXa of Arrian 
[Anal). Alex. , lib. v. c. 22}, and pro- 
liably the same place as Ptolemy 
(iib. vii. c. i. 46) designates by 2a- 
7aXa 17 Kal V^vOvdrjfila. Sakala occurs 
iu the MahabJulmia (ii. 1196, viii. 
2033) as the cajntal of the Madras. 
Burnouf, Introd., pp. 559 f.; Ind. 
Ant., vol. i. pp. 22 f. ; Wilson, Ariana 
Ant , pp. 196 f. ; ds. Res., vol. xv. pp. 
loyf. ; J. A. S. Ben., vol. vi.pp. 57 f. ; 
Lassen, ZeitscLf. d. K. d. Morg., vol. 
>-P- 353. 'ol-iii- PP- lS 4 f-> 212; hid. 


Alt., voh i. p. Soi, S&kala has been 
identified by General Cunningham 
withSiinglaw^a-Tiba, to the west of 
of the Kdvi [Anc. Geog. of India, p. 
I So). The capital of the country is 
not named by Hiuen Tsiang. It ap- 
pears from Hwui-lih that the pilgrim 
went straight to J^akala, and did not 
visit the capital. He jilaces it 14 or 
1 5 li to the north-east of Sakala. Al- 
though the route taken is differently 
described in “ the Life ” and in the 
Si-yu-ki, yet in the main it is suffi- 
ciently clear. After leaving Raja- 
puri the pilgrim travels south-west 
for two days, and, crossing the Che- 
nab, he lodged for one night in a 
temple belonging to the heretics just 
outside Javapura. The second day 
after leaving this town (direction 
not given) he arrived at Sdkala. 
Proceeding a little way to the east- 
ward of a town called Narasimha (the 
situation of which is not given, but 
was probably a short distance east 
of Sakala), he was robbed by bri- 
gands and lodged in a neighbouring 
village ; starting from which on the 
next day, he passed the frontiers of 
the kingdom of Takka, and reached 
a large town with many thousand 
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its walls are thrown down, the foundations are still timi 
and strong. It is about 20 li in circuit. In the midst 
of it they have built a little town of about 6 or 7 li in 
circuit; the inhabitants are prosperous and rich. This 
was the old capital of the country. Some centuries ago 
there was a king called Mo-hi-lo-kiu-lo (Mahirakula),” 
who established his authority in this town and ruled 
over India. He was of quick talent, and naturally brave. 
He subdued all the neighbouring provinces without ex- 
ception.'^ In his intervals of leisure he desiied to examine 
the law of Buddha, and he commanded that one amontr 
the priests of superior talent® should wait on him. Now 
it happened that none of tlie priests dared to attend to 
his command. Those who had few de.siies and were con- 
tent, did not care about distinction ; those of superior 
learning and high renown despised the royal bounty 
{glitter). At this time there was an old servant in the 
king’s household who had long worn the religious gar- 
ments. He was of distinguished ability and able to enter 
on discussion, and was very eloquent. The priests put 
him forward in answer to the royal appeal. The king 
said, “I have a respect for the law of Buddha, and I 


inhabitants. This was probably 
Labor, the old Loh&war (the Ravi 
was evidently the boundary de facto 
of Takka). He remained here one 
month, and then proceeding east- 
ward, he arrived at the capital of a 
country Chinapati, 5CO li from SSa- 
kala. This was probably the large 
old town of Patti, lo miles to the 
west of the Biyas river. About 10 
miles south-west of this (the Si-yu- 
ki has 500 li by mistake for 50) was 
a monastery ; this would place us 
at the point of the confluence of the 
Biyas and Satlaj rivers. The ques- 
tion to be settled is whether at this 
point there is a mountain or a hill 
round which for a distance of 20 li 
monasteries and itupaa could be 
grouped. General Cunningham 
speaks of this neighbourhood as con- 
stituting the sandy bed of the Bi^as 


river (op. cit., p. 201). But, at any 
rate, such a situation agrees with 
the next measurement of 140 or 150 
li to Jalandhar. We should thus 
have a total of 660 li (132 miles) 
eiwtward from Sakala to Jalahdhaia, 
which is as nearly as possible correct 
as projected on General Cunning- 
ham’s map (op. cit. No. vi.) 

® For iMahirakula, see antc^ Book 
iii. n. I, The interpretation of the 
name is given by the Chinese editor 
as Ta-tso. Lc.j “gieat tribe or family;” 
but mahira or mlhira signifies “ the 
sun ; ” it should therefore be “ the 
family of the sun.” 

^ The kingdoms of the neighbour- 
ing districts all submitted to him. 

* Or “eminent virtue;” but tih 
(virtue) refers lo general gifts or 
endow ineiits. 
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invited from far any renowned priest (to come and instruct 
me), and now the congregation have put forward this 
servant to discuss with me. I always thought that 
amongst the priests there were men of illustrious ability ; 
after what has happened to-day what further respect can 
I have for the priesthood ? ” He then issued an edict to 
destroy all the priests through the five Indies, to over- 
throw the law of Buddha, and leave nothing remaining. 

Bal§,ditya®-raja, king of Magadha, profoundly honoured 
the law of Buddha and tenderly nourished his people. 
When he heard of the cruel persecution and atrocities of 
Mahirakula (Ta-tso), he strictly guarded the frontiers of his 
kingdom and refused to pay tribute. Then Mahirakula 
raised an army to punish his rebellion. Baladitya-raja, 
knowing his renown, said to his ministers, “I hear that 
these thieves are coming, and I cannot fight with them 
{their troops)] by the permission of my ministers I will 
conceal my poor person among the bushes of the morass.” 

Having said this, he departed from his palace and 
wandered through the mountains and deserts. Being very 
much beloved in his kingdom, his followers amounted to 


® BiilAditya, explained by yeoii 
jih, i.c., the youii^^ sun or the rising 
sun. Julien translates it too literally, 
“le soleil des enfanta.” Julien has 
observed and corrected the mistake 
ill the note, ■where the symbol is uan 
for yeoii. With respect to the date 
of Baladitya, who was contemporary 
with Mahirakula who put Siriiha, the 
twenty-third BuddhiNt patriarch, to 
death, wc are told that he wasagrand- 
son of Budflhagupta (Hwui-Jih, p. 
150, Julien’s trans >, and according 
to General Cunningham (Archevofo 
Survey, vol. ix. p. 21) Buddhagiipta 
was reigning approximately a. P. 340, 
and his silver coins extend his reign 
to A.D. 368. His son was TathA- 
gatagupta, and his successor was 
Baladitya. Allowing fifty years for 
these reigns, we arrive at 420 a.p. 
for the end, probably, of Bi'ihMlitya’s 
reign This, of course, depends on 


the initial date of the Gupta period ; 
if it is placed, as J)r. Oldenberg 
{Iml. Ahtiq.f vol. X. p. 321) suggests, 
A.D. 319, then the reign of Buddha- 
gupta will have to be brought down 
125 years later, and he would be 
reigning 493 A.D. ; in this case BAUi- 
ditya would be on the throne too 
late for the date of Simha, who was 
certainly many years before Buddha- 
dharma (the twenty-eighth patri- 
arch), who reached China a n. 520. 
The earlier date harmonises with 
the Chine.se records, which state that 
a Life of Va.subandhu, the twenty- 
tinst patriarch, was written by Ku- 
inarajiia A.D. 4c 9, and also that a 
history of the patriarclis down to 
Siihha,M hoin we place hypothetically 
about 420 A.D., was translated in 
China A.D. 472 ; both these state- 
ments are possible if the date pro- 
posed be given to Baladitya. 
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many myriads, who fled with him and hid themselves in 
the islands of the sea. 

Mahirakula-iaja, committing the army to his younger 
brother, himself embarked on the sea to go attack Bala- 
ditya. The king guarding the narrow passes, whilst tlie 
light cavalry were out to provoke the enemy to figlit, 
sounded the golden drum, and his soldiers suddenly rose 
on every side and took Mahirakula alive as captive, and 
brought him into tlie presence (of BMdditya). 

The king Mahirakula being overcome with sliame at 
his defeat, covered his face with his robe. Balailitya 
sitting on his throne with his ministers round him, 
ordered one of them to tell the king to uncover liimself as 
he wished to speak with him. 

Mahirakula answered, “ The subject and the master 
have changed places ; that enemies should look on one 
another is useless ; and what advantage is there in seeing 
my face during conversation ? ” 

Having given the order three times with no success, 
the king then ordered his crimes to be published, and said, 
“ The field of religious merit connected with the three 
precious objects of reverence is a public blessing; but 
this you have overturned and destroyed like a wild 
beast. Your religious merit is over, and unprotected by 
fortune you are my prisoner. Your crimes admit of no 
extenuation and you must die.” 

At this time the mother of Baladitya was of wide cele- 
brity on account of her vigorous intellect and her skill in 
casting horoscopes. Hearing that they were going to kill 
Mahirakula, she addressed Baladitya-raja and said, “ I 
have understood that Mahirakula is of remarkable beauty 
and vast wisdom. I should like to see him once.” 

Baladitya-r^ja (Yeou-jih) ordered them to bring in IVIahi- 
rakula to the presence of his mother in her palace. Then 
she said, “ Alas ! Mahirakula, be not ashamed ! "VVorldly 

It may be translated, “ an " Belonging to the world or ere*- 

island of the .sea." tures born in the world. 
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things are impermanent; success and discomfiture follow 
one another according to circumstances. I regard myself 
as your mother and you as my son ; remove the covering 
from your face and speak to me.” 

Mahirakula said, “ A little while ago I was prince of a 
victorious country, now I am a prisoner condemned to 
death. I have lost my kingly estate and I am unable to 
offer my religious services;*^ I am ashamed in the presence 
of my ancestors and of my people. In very truth I am 
ashamed before all, whether before heaven or earth. I 
find no deliverance.^ Therefore I hide my face with my 
mantle.” The mother of the king said, “ Prosperity or the 
opposite depends on the occasion ; gain and loss come in 
turn. If you give way to events {things), you are lost; 
but if you rise above circumstances, though you fall, you 
may rise again. Believe me, the result of deeds depends 
on the occasion. Lift the covering from your face and 
speak with me. I may perhaps save your life.” 

Mahirakula, thanking her, said, ” I have inherited a 
kingdom without having the necessary talent for govern- 
ment, and so I have abused the royal power in inflicting 
punishment; for this reason I have lost my kingdom. 
But though I am in chains, yet I desire life if only for a 
day. Let me then thank you with uncovered face for 
your offer of safety.” Whereupon he removed his mantle 
and showed his face. The king’s mother said, “ My son 
is well-favoured ; he will die after his years are accom- 
plished.” Then she said to BalMitya, “ In agreement 
with former regulations, it is right to forgive crime and 
to love to give life. Although Mahirakula has long accu- 
mulated sinful actions, yet his remnant of merit is not 
altogether exhausted. If you kill this man, for twelve 

^ The ancestral sacrifices. This is an obscure sentence ; 

^Perhaps a better translation Julien translates it “have a care for 
would be : “ Intruth I am asliamed ; yourself: you must accomplish the 
whether I cast my eyes downward term of your life,” 
or upward, in heaven or earth I am 
unable to find deliverance.” 
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years you will see him with his pale face before you. I 
gather from his air that he will be the king of a small 
country ; let him rule over some small kingdom in the north.” 

Then B§,laditya-r§,ja, obeying his dear mother’s command, 
had pity on the prince bereft of his kingdom ; gave him 
in marriage to a young maiden and treated him with ex- 
teme courtesy. Then he assembled the troops he had left 
and added a guard to escort him from the island. 

Mahirakula-iSja’s brother having gone back, estab- 
lished himself in the kingdom. Mahirakula having lost 
his royal estate, concealed himself in the isles and deserts, 
and going northwards to Ka^mir, he sought there an 
asylum. The king of Kasmir received him with honour, 
and moved with pity for his loss, gave him a small terri- 
tory and a town to govern. After some years he stirred 
up the people of the town to rebellion, and killed the king 
of Kasmir and placed himself on the throne. Profit- 
ing by this victory and the renown it got him, he went to 
the west, plotting against the kingdom of Gandh^ra. He 
set some soldiers in ambush and took and killed the king. 
He exterminated the royal family and the chief minister, 
overthrew the st&pas, destroyed the sanghdrdmas, alto- 
gether one thousand six hundred foundations. Besides 
those whom his soldiers had killed there were nine hun- 
dred thousand whom he was about to destroy without 
leaving one. At this time all the ministers addressed 
him and said, “ Great king 1 your prowess has gained 
a great victory, and our soldiers are no longer engaged iu 
conflict. Now that you have punished the chief, why 
would you charge the poor people with fault ? Let us, in- 
significant as we are, die in their stead.” 

The king said, “ You believe in the law of Buddha and 
greatly reverence the mysterious law of merit. Your 
aim is to arrive at the condition of Buddha, and then you 
will declare fully, under the form of Jdtakas}^ my evil 

^ That is to say, when they had science they would in future ages de- 
arrived at the condition of omni- clare how Maliirakula was suffering 
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deeds, for tlie good of future generations. Now go back 
to your estates, and say no more on the subject.” 

Then he slew three ten niyriaiis of peoijle of the first 
rank by the side of the Sin-tu river; the same number 
of the middle rank he drowned iij the river, and the same 
number of the third rank he divided among his soldiers 
(as slaves). Then he took the wealth of the country he 
had destroyed, assembled his troops, and returned. But 
before the year was out he died.^® At the time of his 
death there was thunder and hail and a thick darkness ; 
the earth shook and a mighty tempest raged. Then the 
holy saints said in pity, “For having killed countless vic- 
tims and overthrown the law of Buddha, he has now 
fallen into the lowest hell,” where he shall pass endless 
ages of revolution.” 

In the old town of Sakala (She-ki-lo) is a saiig- 
hdrdma with about lOO priests, who study the Little 
Vehicle, In old days Vasubandhu (Shi-t’sin) Bodhisattva 
composed in this place the treatise called Shing-i-iai 
(Fara'indrtliasatya ^dstra). 

By the side of the convent is a stdpa about 200 feet 
high ; on this spot the four former Buddhas preached the 
law, and here again are the traces of their walking to and 
fro (king-hing). 

To the north-west of the sanglidrdma 5 or 6 li is a 
st'dga about 200 feet high built by Asoka-raja. Here also 
the four past Buddhas preached. 

About 10 li to the north-east of the new capital we 
come to a stdpa of stone about 200 feet in height, built 
by Asoka. This i.s where Tathag.ata, when he was going 

under some form of birth or other, It is the lowest of the places of 
in consequence of his evil deed-^- torment. Sec Catena of Uuddkist 
This was <«ne of the methods of iScn/'tnres, p, 59. 

Buddha’s teaching. This may also mean that his 

The expressjun /o means ”tt» torments even then, t.c.. after this 
wither auay like a falling leaf.” puni.-ihmeut. would not bo fini.shed. 

The lowest hell is the Wu-kan- The Buddhi.st hlea of the suffering 
ti-yuh, the hell without interval in Aitchi was not connected with 
(o/ichi), ic., without interval of its eternal duration. See Kitel, 
re.st, a place of incessant torment. Handbook^ sub voc. 
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northward on his work of conversion, stopped in the 
middle of the road. In the records of India (In-tu-Jci) it 
is said, “ In this st'dpa are many relics ; on holidays they 
emit a bright light.” 

From this^® going ea.st 500 li or so, we come to Chi- 
na-po-ti (Cliinapati) country. 

Chi-na-po-ti (Chinapati).®® 

This country is about 2000 li in ciicuit. The capital is 
about 14 or 15 li round. It produces abundant harvests ; ^ 
the fruit trees are thinly scattered. The people are con- 
tented and peaceful; the resources of the country are 
abundant. The climate is hot arul humid ; the people are 
timid and listless. They are given to promiscuous study, 
and there are amongst them believers and the contrary. 
There are ten sanghdrdmas and eight D^va temples. 

Formerly, when Kanishka-rSja was on the throne, his 
fame spread throughout the neighbouring countries, and 
his military power was recognised by all. The tributary 
princes^ to the west of the {Yelloiu) Eiver, in recogni- 
tion of his authority, sent hostages to him. Kanishka- 
rdja having received the hostages, he treated them with 
marked attention. During the three seasons of the year 

That is, from Sakala ; not from and very old town called Patti or 
the large city (Labor) on the fron- Pati, lo miles to tlie west of the 
tiers of Takka, as V. de St. Martin Biyas river and 27 to tlie north -ea^t 
states [Mt)Roire, p. 330). of Ka^ur, appears to suit tin* 

^ The country of Chinapati ap- measurements ami beatings us 
pears to have stretched fiom the nearly as possible (Jnc. Qeoy, Ind., 
Ravi to the Satlaj. General Cun- p 200), It is unfortunate how- 
iiingham places the capital at Chino ever, that the distances in General 
or Chiiiigari, 11 miles noith of Cunningham’s maps in the dnr. 
Amritsar {Arch. Surve;/. vol. xiv. p. (Seog. of Ind.^ and tlie volume of tlir 
5]). This situation does not agree Arch, iiuiveii do not agree, 
witli the subsetiueiit bearings and Literally, sowing and reaping 

tli.stances. It is, for example, some are rich and prorluctive. 

60 mile.s (300 li) nol■th-we^t fioin " I translate it thus after Julieii, 
Sultanpur (Taiua.-'avuna) instead of as there is some ob-cmity in the 
10 miles (50 li) : moreover, Jalah- text. It might, perhaps, be rendered 
dhara bears south-east from Chine “the united tribes of the Fan 
instead of north-east, and the dis- peijple."’ Tiie Fan were Tibetans or 
tauce is nearly 70 miles instead of associated tribes. 

28 or 30. The situation of the large 
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he appointed them separate establishments, and afforded 
them special guards of troops.® This country was the 
residence of the hostages during the winter. This is the 
reason why it is called Chinapati,^* after the name of the 
residence of the hostages. 

There existed neither pear nor peach in this kingdom 
and througliout the Indies until the hostages planted them, 
and therefore the peach is called Ghindni, and the pear is 
called Chinardjapiitra.^ For this reason the men of this 
country have a profound respect for the Eastern land. 
Moreover (when they saio me) tliey pointed witli their 
fingers, and said one to another, “ This man is a native of 
the country of our former ruler.® 

To the south-east of the capital 500 li or so, we come 
to the convent called Ta-mo-su-fa-na (darh forest, i.e., Td- 
masavana). There are about 300 priests in it, who study 
the docrine of the Sarvdstivdda school. They (the congre- 
yatim) have a dignified address, and are of conspicuous 
virtue and pure life. They are deeply versed in the teach- 
ing of the Little Vehicle. The 1000 Buddhas of the Ehad- 
rakalpa will explain, in this country, to the assembly of 
tlie Ddvas the principles of the excellent law. 

Three hundred years after the Nirvana of Buddha the 


^ Literally, ‘*fonr soldiers stood 
on guard,” i.e., they had four soldiers 
outside their quarters to protect 
them. 

^ Rendered in a note "Tangftin^f 
i. e., “ lord of China ; ” this seems to 
show that Pati is the right restora- 
tion of po-ti (compare Cunningham, 
Arch. JSurv. of India, vol. xiv. p. 54). 
The fact of the name China being 
given to this country on account of 
the hostages confirms the restoration 
of Charaka to Serika, ante, Book i. 
p. 57, n. 203. 

® Cunningham remarks that there 
can be no doubt of the introduction 
of the China peach, as in the north- 
west of India it is still known by 
that name (op. cit., p. 54.). 


^ That is, of Kanishka and his 
associates. They belonged to the 
Gushan tribe of the Yuef-chi, who 
came originally from the borders of 
China. See ante, p. 56, n. 200. 

^ In the life of Hiuen Tsiang by 
Hwui-lih, the distance given from 
the capital of Chinapati to the con- 
vent ot “the dark fore.'^t” is 50 li 
(Book ii. p. 102, Julien’s transla- 
tion). This is probably the correct 
distance : the 500 li in the text is 
an error of the copyist. The con- 
vent is fixed by General Cunning- 
ham at Sftltanpur or Dalla Siiltan- 
pur. It is one of the largest towns 
in the Jalaiidhara Doab {op. cit., p. 

55 )- 
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master of Sdstras called Katyayana composed here tlio 
Fa-chi-lun (Abhidharmajndna-prastJidm ^dstra).'^ 

In the convent of iJi-e dark forest there is a stdpa ahont 
200 feet high, -which was erected by A^oka-raja. By its 
side are traces of the four past Buddhas, wliere they sat 
and walked. Tliere is a succession of little stilpas and 
large stone houses facing one another, of an uncertain 
number; here, from the beginning of the kalpa till now, 
saints who have obtained the fruit (ofArhats) liave reached 
Nirvdm. To cite all would be difficult. Their teeth and 
bones still remain. The convents gird the mountain® for 
about 20 li in circuit, and the stilpas containing relics 
of Buddha are hundreds and thousands in number; they 
are crowded together, so that one overshadows the other. 

Going north-east from this country, 140 or i5oli, we 
come to the country of Che-lan-ta-lo (Jalandhara). 


Che-lan-t’o-lo (JAlandhara). 

This kingdom ® is about 1000 li from east to west, and 
about 800 li from north to south. The capital is 12 
or 1 3 li in circuit. The land is favourable for the cultiva- 


28 This work was translated into 
Chinese by Sahghadeva and an- 
other in A.D. 383. Another tran'<- 
lation was made by Hiuen Tsiang 
A.D. 657. If the usual date of Bud- 
dha’s Nirvdna be adopted (viz , 400 
years before Kanishka), KStyilyana 
would have flourished in the first 
century or about 20 B c. See Weber, 
SangJc. Liter., p. 222. His work was 
the foundation of the AhMdho.rma- 
rnahdvibhdshd composed dur- 

ing the council under Kanishka. (See 
Bunyiu Nanjio, Catalojve of Bud- 
dhixt Tripit., No. 1263). 

There is probably a false read- 
ing in the text, either (i) Bhan, a 
nu)untain, is a mistake for sang, 
which would give us sang-kia-lan, 
sanghar&ma,'’ instead of kia-lan, 
or else (2) skaii is for yau, a very 
common misprint. In the first case 
the translaticm would then be “the 


teeth and bones still exist around 
the sanghS^rama or, if the second 
reading be adopted, the rendering 
would be “ the teeth and bones 
still exist all round, from [yau) the 
Ha-tan, for a circuit of 20 li,” &c 
Perhaps the first correction is prefer- 
able. I am satisfied the reading, as 
it is, is corrupt. 

^ Jalandhara, a well - known 
place in the Panj&b (lat. 31* 19' N., 
long, 75°28'E. 1 We may therefore 
safely reckon from it in testing 
Hiuen Tsiang’s figures. From Sul- 
tanpur to Jalandhara is as nearly as 
possible 50 miles north-east. Hiuen 
Tsiang gives 150 or 140 li in the 
same direction. Assuming the 
capital of Chinapati to be 50 li 
north-west of Sultanpiir, that dis- 
tance and bearing would place us 
on the right bank of the Biya* 
river, near the old town of Patti. 
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tion of cereals, and it produces much rice. The forests 
are tliick and umbrageous, fruits and flowers abundant. 
The climate is warm and moist, the people brave and 
impetuous, but their appearance is common and rustic. 
The houses are rich and well supplied. There are fifty con- 
vents, or so ; about 2000 priests. They have students botli 
of tlie Great and Little Veliicle. There are three temples 
of Devas and about 500 heretics, who all belong to the 
I’a^upatas (cinder- spi-inMed). 

A foi'uier king of this land showed great partiality for 
the heretics, but afterwards, having met with an Arhat 
and heard the law, he believed and understood it. Tliere- 
fore the king of Mid-India, out of regard for his sincere 
faith, appointed him sole inspector of the affairs of reli- 
gion (the three gems) throughout tlie five Indies. Making 
light of party distinctions (this or that), with no preference 
or dislike, he examined into the conduct of the priests, and 
probed their behaviour with wonderful sagacity. The 
virtuous and the well -reported of, he reverenced and 
openly rewarded ; the disorderly he punished. Where- 
ever there were traces of the holy one (or, ones), he built 
either stupas or sahghdrdmas, and there was no place 
within the limits of India he did not vi.sit and inspect. 

Going uoith-east from this, skirting along some high 
mountain passes and traversing some deep valleys, follow- 


Reckoning back to Sdkala, the dis- 
tance (Cunningham’s Anc. Geog, 
hid., map vi.) is just lOO miles 
north of west. Hiuen Tsiang gives 
^500 li we.*-t. From this it seems 
liiat the computation oi jive li to the 
mile is, in this part of India at 
least, a safe one. For a full ac- 
count of Jdlahdhara and ith impor- 
tance, see Ounuinghaui (op. cit , pj). 
137 If.) It is sometimes stated 
that the council under Kanishka 
was held in the Jalandhara convent, 
that is, the Tamasavana Sahghd- 
rdma (V. de St. Martin, Mimoire, 
p. 333 u.) The fact that Katydyana 
lived and wrote in thi^ establish- 


inent, and that the great work of 
the council was to write a com- 
mentary on his idstra, would so 
far be in accord with the statement. 
Hiuen Tsiang on his return jounu-y 
\va.s accompanied to Jalandhara by 
Udita, the king of Koith India, 
who made this Ins capital {Vk, p. 
2(>o). Shortly after this a Shaman, 
Vium-cliiu, fnun China stopped lu re 
four years, studying Sanskrit w itii 
the Muug king, perhaps the same 
Udita {J.Ji. A. S., N.S., vol. xiii. p. 

563) , The way through Kaplsa was 
shortly after this time (664 a.d.) 
occupied by the Arabs {op. cit , p. 

564) . 
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ing a dangerous road, and crossing many ravines, going 
700 li or so, we come to the country of K’iu-lu-to 
(Kuluta). 

K’iu-lu-to (KuLfrrA). 

This country®* is about 3000 li in circuit, and sur- 
rounded on every side by mountains. The chief town is 
about 14 or 15 li round. The land is rich and fertile, and 
the crops are duly sown and gathered. Flowers and fruits 
are abundant, and the plants and trees afford a rich vege- 
tation. Being contiguous to the Snowy Mountains, there 
are found here many medicinal (roots) of much value. Gold, 
silver, and copper are found here — fire-drops (crystal) and 
native copper (teov). The climate is unusually cold, and 
hail or snow continually falls. The people are coarse and 
common in appearance, and are much afflicted with 
goitre and tumours. Their nature is hard and fierce ; they 
greatly regard justice and bravery. There are about twenty 
miighdrdmas, and 1000 priests or so. They mostly study 
the Great Vehicle; a few practise (the rules of) other 
.schools (nikdyas). There are fifteen D^va temples ; diffe- 
rent sects occupy them without distinction. 

Along the precipitous sides of the mount.ains and 
hollowed into the rocks are stone chambers which face 
one another. Here the Arhats dwell or the Rlshis stop. 

In the middle of the country is a stApa built by Asbka- 
raja. Of old the Tathagata came to this country with his 
followers to preach the law and to save men. This st Apa 
is a memorial of the traces of his presence. 

Going north from this, along a road thick with dangers 
.and precipices, about 1800 or 1900 li, along mountains and 
valleys, we come to the country of Lo-u-lo (Lahul).®® 

North of this 2000 li or so, travelling by a road dan- 

Kuliita, the district of Kulu in sur la Geiy. Grec , pp. 300 f. The 
the upper valley of the Biyas river, present capital is .Sult.mpur (Cun- 
1 1 is also called" Koliika and Koluta, ningham). The old capital Wiia 
— RCnnay., iv. 43, 8; Brih. Baiiih., called Xagara or Nagarkdt. 

.\iv. 22, 29; Wilson, Hind. Theat., T.,ahul, th.* Lho-\.il of the Ti 

I’ol. ii. p. 165; Saint-Martin, Etude betans. 

VOL. I. 
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gerous and precipitous, where icy winds and flying snow 
(assault the traveller), we come to the country of Mo-lo- 
so (called also San-po-ho).® 

Leaving the country of K’iu-lu-to and going south 700 
li or so, passing a great mountain and crossing a wide 
river, we come to the country of She-to-t’u-lo (Satadru). 


She-to-t’u-lu (Satadru). 

This country ^ is about 2000 li from east to west, and 
borders on a great river. The capital is 17 or 18 li in 
circuit. Cereals grow in abundance, and there is very 
much fruit. There is an abundance of gold and silver 
found here, and precious stones. For clothing the people 
wear a very bright silk stuff ; their garments are elegant 
and rich. The climate is warm and moist. The manners 
of the people are soft and agreeable ; the men are docile 
and virtuous. The high and low take their proper place. 
They all sincerely believe in the law of Buddha and show 
it great respect. Within and without the royal city there 
are ten sa'hghdrdmas, but the halls are now deserted and 
cold, and there are but few priests. To the soutli-east of 
the city 3 or 4 li is a stdpa about 200 feet high, which 
was built by A^oka-raja. Beside it are the traces where 
the four past Buddhas sat or walked. 

Going again from this south-west about 800 li, we 
come to the kingdom of Po-li-ye-to-lo (Pary§,tra). 


^ This country is also called 
San-po-ho (Sampaha?). — Ch. Ed. 
The suggestion of General Cun- 
ningham that Mo'lo-so should be 
read Marpo (Mo-lo-po, St. Martin, 
Mtm.j p. 331) is quite admissible. 
Mo-lo is eq\ial to mar, and the sym- 
bol »o is often mistaken for po. 
The province of Lad.-lk is called 
Mar-po, or the “red district,” from 
the colour of the soil. The dis- 
tance given by Hiuen Tsiang 
viz., 4600 li from Jalahdhara, is no 
doubt much in excess of the straight 
route to Ladak, but as he went no 
further than Kultita himself, the 
other distances, viz., i9C)0-h2ooo li, 


must have been gathered from hear- 
say. Doubtless the route would be 
intricate and winding. 

Satadru — also spelt Sutudd, Sa- 
tudrl, and 6itadrus, “ flowing in a 
hundred branches” — the name of the 
Satiaj (Gerard’s Koonnwur, p. 28). 
It is the Hesidrus (or Hesudrus ?) of 
Pliny {II. N., lib. vi. c. 17, 21) and 
the Zn/3d6/)os or ZaSdSp?;? of Ptolemy 
(lib. vii. c. I, 27, 42). See Lassen, 
Ind. Alt.f vol. i. p. 57. It also ap- 
pears to have been the name of a 
kingdom of which Saihind was pro- 
bably the chief town, referred to in 
the text. 
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PO-LI-YE-TO-LO (PaRYATRA). 

This country®® is about 3000 H in circuit, and the capital 
about 14 or 15 li. Grain is abundant and late wheat. 
There is a strange kind of rice gi-own here, wliich ripens 
after sixty days.®® There are many oxen and sheep, few 
flowers and fruits. The climate is warm and fiery, the 
manners of the people are resolute and fierce.®^ They do 
not esteem learning, and are given to honour the heretics. 
The king is of the Vaifya caste ; he is of a brave and 
impetuous nature, and very warlike. 

There are eight sanghdrdmas, mostly mined, witli a very 
few priests, who study tlie Little Vehicle. There arc 
ten Deva temples with about 1000 followers of difTercnt 
sects. 

Going east from this 500 li or so, we come to the 
country of Mo-t’u-lo (MathurS,). 

Mo-T’tr-LO (MathttrA). 

The kingdom of Mo-t’u-lo®® is about 5000 li in circuit. 
The capital is 20 li round. The soil is rich and fertile, 
and fit for producing grain {sowing and reaping). They 
give principal care to the cultivation of 'An-mo-lo {trees), 


Pary^ltra is said in the next 
section to be 500 li (100 miles) west 
of Mathura or Muttra. This would 
favour the restoration of the Chinese 
Po-li-ye-to-lo to Virata or Bairat. 
The distance and bearing from Sar- 
liind, however, given in the text, do 
not agree with this. Bairat is some 
220 miles south of Sarhind. 

^ Julien states (p 206, n. 3) that 
this is a species of “ dry rice ” or 
“mountain rice,” called Tchen- 
tr1iin>j-tao, which, according to a 
Chinese account, ripens in this 
period of time. 

The people of Virata were al- 
ways famous for their valour ; hence 
Manu directs that the van of an 
army should be composed of men of 


Matsya or Virata (amongst others). 
Cunningliam, A vc. Geoy. Jnd., p. 341. 

^ Mathura, on the Yamuna, in 
the ancient ^tirasonaka district, lat. 
27"" 28' N., long. 77° 41' E. For a 
description of the Buddhist remains 
discovered in the neighbourhood 
of this city, see Cunningham, 
ArchcEoU Surv. of Indioby vol. i pp. 
231 ff., and voL iii. p, I3ff. ; Growse’s 
Matkurd (2d ed.), pp. 95-116 ; Tnd, 
Ant, voL vi. pp. 216 f. It is the 
'M.iBopa of Arrian [Ind., c. 8) and 
BHny {IT. N.. lib. vi. c. 19, s. 22), 
and the Miooepa i) tC:v of Pto- 
lemy (lib. vii. c. I, 4u). Gonf. Las- 
sen, I. A., \oi. i. p. 15.S ; Jirih. Sa/fih., 
iv. 26, xvi. 17; Pfinini, iv. 2,82; 
Burnouf, Intr., pp. 130, 336. 
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which grow in clusters®* like forests. These trees, though 
called by one name, are of two kinds ; the small species, 
the fruit of which, when young, is green, and becomes 
yellow as it ripens; and the great species, the fruit of 
which is green throughout its growth. 

Tliis country produces a fine species of cotton fabric 
and also yellow gold. The climate is warm to a degree. 
The manners of the people are soft and complacent. They 
like to prepare secret stores of religious merit.^® Tiiey 
esteem virtue and honour learning. 

There are about twenty saiighdrdmas with 2000 priests 
or so. They study equally the Great and the Little 
Vehicles. There are five Deva temples, in which sectaries 
of all kinds live. 

There are three stupas built by AI 6 ka-r§,ja. There are very 
many traces “ of the four past Buddhas here. There are 
also stupas to commemorate the remains of the holy follow- 
ers of Sfikya Tathfigata, to wit, of Sfiriputra (She-li-tseu), 
of Mudgalaputra (Mo-te-kia-lo-tseu), of PfirnamaitrS,- 
yaniputra (Pu-la-na-mei-ta-li-yen-ni-fo-ta-lo), of Upfili 
(Yeu-po-li), of Ananda (’O-nan-to), of lidliula (Lo-hu-lo), 
of Manjusri (Man-chu-sse-li), and st'Apas of other B 6 dhi- 
sattvas. Every year during the three months in which long 
fasts are observed,^® and during the si.x fast-days of each 
month, the priests resort to these various stiLpas and pay mu- 
tual com5)liments ; ihey make their religious offerings, and 
bring many rare and precious objects for presents. Accord- 
ing to their school they visit the sacred object {Jiyuri) of 
their veneration. Those who study the Alhidharma honour 
Sfiiiputra ; those who practise meditation honour Mudga- 
laputra ; those who recite the s'Afras lionour Pfirnamai- 


I have translated the phrase 
ha-chin, “ in clusters ; ” literally it 
would be “ family clusters. ” The 
Amala or Amalaka Is a kind of My- 
robalan, Emblica officinalis, Gaertn 
(Petersb. Diet.) or Phyllanthus em- 
Uica (Wilson). 

The phrase in the text denotes 


that the merit acquired is mysterious 
or for the future world. 

“ Bequeathed traces ; ” not 
necessarily foot • marks, but any 
mark or trace. 

*■ The 1st, 5th, and 9th month — 
Julien. 
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tiayaniputra ; those who study the Vinaya reverence 
Upali. All the Bliikshunls honour Ananda, the Sr^ma- 
n^ras^^ honour K^hula; those wlio study the Great 
Vehicle reverence the Bddhisattvas. On these days they 
honour the st'u/pas with offerings. They spread out ^dis- 
play) their jewelled banners ; the rich {precious) coverings 
(parasols) are crowded together as network ; the smoke of 
incense rises in clouds ; and flowers are scattered in every 
direction like rain ; the sun and the moon are concealed 
as by the clouds which hang over the moist valleys. The 
king of the country and the great ministers apply them- 
selves to these religious duties with zeal.^® 

To the east of the city about 5 or 6 li we come to a 
mountain sanyhdrdma.*^ The hill -sides are pierced 
(loidened) to make cells (for the priests). We enter it*'^ 

A native of SArpdraka, in Wes- Chinese text is obiscure. I do not 
tern India, for whom see Burnouf, think we can translate yik shan kia 
Jutrod., pp. 426, 503, Lotus, p. 2; Ian — literally “ one -mountain -jaji- 
Ind. Ant., vol. xi, pp. 236, 294; (jlidrdma '^ — by “ a sahghAitoa situ- 
Hardy, 3 /a/i. Budh., pp. 58, abjf, ; ated on a mountain." There is the 
Beal, Catena, pp. 2S7, 344 ; Edkins, same phrase used in connection with 
Chin. Buddk., p. 290 ; Asiat. Bcs., the Tamasavana convent (sjfjom, p. 
vol. XX. pp. 6r, 427. 174). I have supposed that shan 

^ Those not yet fully ordained ; in that passage is a misprint. Cene- 
or, literally, those who have not yet ral Cunningham remarks {ArchaoL 
taken on them all the rules, i.e., of »<urte^, vol. xiv. p. 56), that Hiuen 
the Pratimdksha. The Sramaneras, Tsiang compares this monastery to a 
or young disciples (novices), are re- mountain : if this were so, the te.\t 
furred to ; they are called anupa,sam- would be intelligible ; but I can find 
jtanva, not fully ordained. See no such statement. If the text 
Childers’ Pali BicL sub voc. not corrupt, the most satisfactor)- 

^•5 Literally, “prepare good {fruit) explanation I can offer is that the 
by their zeal {careful attention). mounds which seem to abound in 

^ This passage is obscure and un- the neighbourhwd of Mathura (and 
satisfactory. In the first place, the also the high mound at Sultdnpur) 
bearing from the city must be wrong, had been used by tlie early Buddhist 
as the river Jamn^ washes the priests as “ mountain-convent.s,” that 
eastern side of the city for its whole is, the mounds had been excavated, 
length. If west be substituted for as the sides of mountains were, for 
cast, we are told by General Cun- dwelling-places. It is possible, also, 
ningham {Arch. Survey of India, vol. to make yi shan a proper name for 
iii. p. 2S) that the Chaubara mounds, Ekaparrata; the passage w ould then 
about one mile and a half from the read “ 5 or 6 li to the east of the city 
t<m'n in that direction, have no hoi- is the Ekaparvataka monastery.’’ 
lows such as Hiuen Tsiang describe-. *• The word used in the text [yin) 
li no 7 ’th be substituted for aiisi, the favours another rendering, viz., “the 
Katra mound is not a mile from the valley being the gates." 
town. But in the second place, the 
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through a valley, as by gates. This was constructed by 
the honourable Upagupta.'*® There is in it a dupa con- 
taining the nail-pariugs of the Tathagata. 

To the north of the sanghdrdma, in a cavern (or between 
two high banks), is a stone house about 20 feet high and 30 
feet wide. It is filled with small wooden tokens (slips) four 
inches long.^^ Here the honourable TJpagupta preached; 
when he converted a man and wife, so that they both ar- 
rived at (confronted) the fruit of Arhatship, he pilaced one 
slip [in this house). He made no record of those who 
attained this condition if they belonged to different 
families or separate castes (tribes). 

Twenty-four or five li to the south-east of the stone 
house there is a great dry marsh, by the side of which 
is a st'dpoL. In old days the Tathagata walked to and fro 
in this place. At this time a monkey holding (a pot of) 
honey offered it to Buddha. Buddha hereupon ordered 
him to mingle it with water, and to distribute it every- 
vdiere among the great assembly.^® The monkey, filled 


Tpagiapta (Vu-po-kiu-to, in 
Chinese Kiii-hu, and in Jai>anese 
Uvakikta), a iSudra by biidli, entered 
on a uioiia.^tic life when seventeen 
years old, became an Arhat three 
years later, and conquered Mara in 
a personal contest. He laboured in 
Mathura as the fourth patriarch. 
(Eitel, Handbook, s. voc.) The per- 
sonal contest alluded to is related 
fully as an Avaddna by Asvaghosha 
in his sermons. Mdra found Upa- 
gupta lost in meditation, and placed 
a wreath of flowers on hjs head. 
On returning to consciousness, and 
finding himself thus crowned, he 
entered again into mmddhi, to see 
who had done the deed. Finding it 
was Mara, he causetl a dead body to 
fasten itself round Mara’s neck. 
Ko power in heaven or earth could 
disentangle it. Finally Miira re- 
turned to XJpagupta, coiifes^ied his 
fault, and prayed him to free him 
from the corp^se. Upagupta con- 
sented on condition that he (Mara) 
would exhibit himself under the form 


of Buddha “with all his marks.” 
Mara does so, and Upagupta, over- 
powered by the magnificence of the 
(supposed) Buddha, falls down before 
him in worship. The tableau then 
closes auiid a terrific storm. Upa- 
gupta is spoken of as “a Buddha 
without marks” {Alakshanako Bud- 
dhah). — Bumouf, latrod.^ p. 336, 
n. 4. See also Fo-sho-hing-tsan king, 
p. xii. He is not known to the 
Southern school of Buddhism. He 
is made a contemporary of Asdka 
by the Northern school, and placed 
one hundred years after the 
vdna. Conf. Fdkins, Chin. Bud- 
dhism, pp. 67-70; Lassen, Ind.Alt, 
vol. ii. p. 1201. 

Literally, “four-inch wooden 
tokens fill up its interior.” But 
according to another account ( Wong 
l^^)i the tokens or rods were 
used at the cremation of Upagupta. 

Mr. (browse would identify this 
spot with Hamdama mound near Sa- 
rai Jamalpur, “ at some distance to 
the south-east of the katra, the tradi- 
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with joy, fell into a deep hole and was killed. By the 
power of his religious merit he obtained birth as a man. 

To the north of the lake not very far, in the midst of a 
great wood, are the traces of the four former Buddhas 
walking to and fro. By the side are st'Apas erected to 
commemorate the spots where Sariputra, Mudgalaputra, 
and others, to the number of 1250 great Arhats, practised 
samddhi and left traces thereof. The Tathagata, when in 
the world, often traversed this country preaching the law. 
On the places where he stopped there are monuments 
{trees or posts) with titles on them. 

Going north-east 500 li or so, we come to the country 
of Sa-t’a-ui-shi-fa-lo (Sthanelvara). 

Sa-T’A-NI-SHI-FA-LO (STHlNksVARA). 

This kingdom is about jooo li in circuit, the capital 
20 li or so. The soil is rich and productive, and abounds 
with grain {cereals). The climate is genial, though hot. 
The manners of the people are cold and insincere. The 
families are rich and given to excessive luxury. They 
are much addicted to the use of magical arts, and greatly 
honour those of distinguished ability in other ways. Most 
of the people follow after worldly gain ; a few give them- 
selves to agricultural pursuits. There is a large accumu- 
lation here of rare and valuable merchandise from every 
quarter. There are three sawjhArdmas in this country, 
with about 700 priests. They all study {practise or vse) 

tional site of ancient Mathurd,” — understood, “ it everywhere/’ 

Growse’s Mathura {id ed.), p. loo; &c. 

Cunningham, Arch. Sur. Rep.y vol. i. The pilgrim probably left Ma- 

p. 233. The legend of the monkey thurd and travelled back by hia 
is often represented in Bauddha former route till he came to Hansi, 
sculptures (see Ind. Ant ^ vol. ix. p. where he struck off in a north-west 
1 14). In this translation I follow direction for about lOo miles to 
Julien. The literal rendering is, Thanes\ar or ythanesvara. This is 
“Buddha ordered a water-mingling one of the oMost and most cele- 
everywhere around the great as- btated places in India, on account 
sembly.” The “great assembly” of its connection with the Pandu.s. 
is the iiaihfjkd or congregation, yeeCuuninghaui,.d«r. b’co/. o/yndio, 
generally represented as 1250 in p. 331 ; La^vsen, Jhd. Ait., vol. i. 
number. Probably the verb ihi is p. 153, n; Hall, Yumiadattd, p. 51. 
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the Little Vehicle. There are some hundred Deva temples, 
and sectaries of various kinds in great number. 

On every side of the capital within a precinct of 200 li 
in circuit is an area called by the men of this place “ the 
land of religious merit.” This is what tradition states 
about it : — In old time there were two kings ^ of the five 
Indies, between whom the government was divided. They 
attacked one another’s frontiers, and never ceased fighting. 
At length the two kings came to the agreement that they 
should select on each side a certain number of soldiers to 
decide the question by combat, and so give the people rest. 
But the multitude rejected this plan, and would have none 
of it. Then the king (of this country) reflected that the 
people are difficult to please (to deal with). A miraculous 
power (a spirit) may perhaps move them (to action)-, some 
project (out-of-the-way plari) may perhaps settle (establish) 
them in some right course of action. 

At this time there was a Brfihman of great wisdom and 
high talent. To him the king sent secretly a present of 
some rolls of silk, and requested him to retire within Ids 
after-hall (private apartment) and there compose a religious 
book which he might conceal in a mountain cavern. 
After some time,®* when the trees had grown over (the 
mouth of the cavern), the king summoned his ministers 
before him as he sat on his royal throne, and said : 
“Ashamed of my little virtue in the high estate I occupy, 
the ruler of heaven (or, of Devas) has been pleased to 
reveal to me in a dream, and to confer upon me a divine 
book which is now concealed in such-and-such a mountain 
fastness and in such-and-such a rocky corner.” 

This is also called the Diiarina- son, BJtngarad. Gttii, c. i. n. 2 ; Las- 
kshutra, or the “holy hind;” and sen, Jiui. Alt., vol. i. p. 153. 
Kuru-kshetra, from tlie mimber of That is, the king of the Kurus 

holy places connected with the Kau- and of the PSndus. The struggle be- 
ravas and Pandavas, and with other tween these two families fornis the 
heroes of antiquity. Por some re- subject of the great Sanskrit epic, 
marks on the probable extent of this the Mahdbhdrata. 
district, see Anc. Geog. of India^ p. ^ Some years and months after. 
33; , Arch. Sur. of ladia^ vol. ii. pp. This is the general title given 

212 f., and vol. xiv. p. loo j Thom- toSakra or Indra, Sakradeveudra. 
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On this an edict was issued to search for this hook, and 
it was found underneath the mountain bushes, d’lie high 
ministers addressed their congratulations {to the king) and 
the people were overjoyed. The king then gave an ac- 
count of the di.scovery to those far and near, and caused all 
to understand the matter; and this is the upshot of his 
message : “ To birth and death there is no limit — no end 
to the revolutions of life. There is no rescue from the 
spiritual abyss {in which we are immersed). But now by 
a rare plan I am able to deliver men from this suffering. 
Around this royal city, for the sj)ace of 200 li in circuit, 
was the land of ‘religious merit’ for men, apportioned by 
the kings of old. Years having rolled away in great 
numbers, the traces have been forgotten or destroyed. 
Men not regarding sjiiritual indications {religion) have 
been immersed in tlie sea of sorrow without power of 
escape. What then is to be said ? Let it be known {from 
the divine revelation given) that all those of you who shall 
attack tlie" enemy’s troops and -die in battle, that they shall 
be born again as men; if they kill many, that, free from 
guilt,®* they shall receive heavenly joys. Those obedient 
grandchildren and pious children who assist {attoul) their 
aged parents in walking about this land shall reap 
happiness {?nerit) without bounds. With little work, a 
great reward.®* Who would lose such an opportunity, 
{since,) when once dead, our bodies fall into the dark intri- 
cacies of the three evil ways ? ®® Therefore let every man 
stir himself to the utmost to prepare good works.” 

On this the men hastened to the conflict, and regarded 
death as deliverance.®* The king accordingly issued an 

This differs from Julien’s ver- but the allusion is probably to tho^e 
sion; the literal translation is “manj who attend to the wounded or the 
slain, guiltless, they shall leceive the bereaved. 

happiness of heaven as their reward There may be a reference to 

It seems to imply that if mourning for distant relatives, im- 
they shall be killed after slaying pUing that this also shall be re- 
laany of the enemy, they shall be warde<l. 

born in heaven. /•«’ . of hell, of famished demons, 

Or, “ their relations and the and of brutes, 
aged.” It is an obscure passage, The phrase ju kwei, “as re- 
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edict and summoned his braves. The two countries 
engaged in conhict, and the dead bodies were heaped 
together as sticks, and from that time till now the plains 
aie everywhere covered with their bones. As this relates 
to a very remote period of time, the bones are very large 
ones.® The constant tradition of the country, therefore, 
lias called this “ the field of religious merit ” (or “ happi- 
ness 

To the north-west of the city 4 or 5 li is a stlUpa about 
300 feet high, which was built by Asoka-raja. The bricks 
are all of a yellowish red colour, very bright and shining, 
within is a peck measure of the relics of Buddha. Brom 
the st 4 pa is frequently emitted a brilliant light, and many 
spiritual prodigies exhibit themselves. 

Going south of the city about 100 li, we come to a 
convent called Ku-hwan-ch’a (G&kantba ?).*^ There are 
here a succession of towers with overlapping storeys,®* with 
intervals between them for walking (pacing). The priests 
are virtuous and well - mannered, possessed of quiet 
dignity. 

Going from this north-east 400 li or so, we come to the 
country of Su-lo-kin-na (Srughna). 


Su-LO-KIN-NA (SkUGHNA). 

This country®* is about 6000 li in circuit. On the 
eastern side it borders 011 the Ganges river, on the north 


turned,’^ has a meaning equal to our 
word “ salvation ” or “saved.” The 
sentence appears to be interpolated. 

There is a Vedic legend about 
Indra, who hlew ninety tinies nine 
Vritni.s near this spot. The site of 
Asthipur, or “ bone-town,” is still 
pointed out in the plain to the we^t 
of the city. — Cunningham, 6'eoy.,p. 
336 ; Arch. -6’ur., vol. ii. p. 219. 

This may also be restored to 
Gbvinda. 

Lift mantj =. connected ridge- 
poles (?). 

Hiuen Tsiang reckons his dis- 


tance from the capital as usual. 
The distance indicated from Sthaues* 
vara in a north-east direction would 
take us to Kalsi. in the Jauns^r 
district, on the east of Sirmur. Cun- 
ningham places Srughna at Sugh, a 
place about fifty miles north-east 
from the Gokau tha monastery. H wui- 
lih makes the direction east instead 
of north-east, Srughna, north of 
Hastiuapura, is mentioned by 
Panini (i. 3, 25; ii. I, 14 sobol. ; 
iv. 3, 25, 86), and by Varaha Mi- 
hira, Brlh. Samh., xvi. 21). Conf, 
Hall's Vdsufadatta, int. p. 51. It 
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it is backed by great mountains. Tlie river Yamuna 
(Chen-inu-na) flows through its frontiers. The capital 
is about 20 li in circuit, and is bounded on the east by 
the river Yamuna. It is deserted, although its foundations 
are still very strong. As to produce of soil and character 
of climate, this country resembles the kingdom of Sa-t’a- 
ni-shi-fa-lo (Stl An§ 4 vara). The disposition of the people 
is sincere and truthful. They honour and have faith in 
heretical teaching, and they greatly esteem the pursuit of 
learning, but principally religious wisdom (or, the wisdom 
that brings happiness). 

There are five san^hdrdnias with about 1000 priests ; 
the greater number study the Little Vehicle; a few exer- 
cise themselves in other (except ionul) schools. They deli- 
berate and discuss in appropriate language (choice words), 
and their clear discourses embody profound truth. Men 
of different regions of eminent skill discuss with them to 
satisfy their doubts. There are a hundred D^va temples 
with very many sectaries (unbelievers). 

To the south-west of the capital and west of the river 
Yaiuun^ is a sanghdrdma, outside tlie eastern gate of 
which is a st'dpcc built by A^oka-r&ja. The Tathflgata, 
when in the world in former days, preached the law in 
this place to convert men. By its side is another stdjpa 
in which there are relics of the Tathagata’s hair and nails. 
Surrounding this on the right and left are st'dpas enclosing 
the hair and nail relics of Sariputra and of Mu-te-kia-lo 
(Maudgalyayana) and other Arhats, several tens in number. 

After Tathagata had entered Mrvdna this country was 
the seat of heretical teaching. The faithful were per- 

appears from Cunningham’s account that this neighbourhood \yaa famous 
of the pillar of Piruz ShAh, which in olden days as a Buddhist locality, 
was brought from a place called I think we should trust Hiuen 
Topur or Topera, on the bank of the Tsiang’s 400 li north-east from &tha- 
Jaiimd, in the ‘iistiict of Salora, not nesvara, and place the capital of 
far from Khizrabad, which is at the Srughna at or near Kalsi, vvhich 
foot of the mountain*^, 90 kos from Ouimiiigham also includes in tiie 
Dehli, which place Cunningham dujtrict. Conf. Cunningham, Areh. 
identifies with Paota, not far from tSur.j vol, ii. pp. 22b ff. j Anc. 
Kalsi [Archced. Sari-.^ vol. i. p. 166), Gevfj.^ p. 345. 
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verted to false doctrine, and forsook the orthodox views. 
Now there are five sav//Jidrdmas in places w'here masters 
of treatises from different countries, holding controver- 
sies with the heretics and Brahmans, prevailed ; they were 
erected on this account. 

On the east of the Yamuna, going about 800 li, we come 
to the Ganges river.®® The source of the river (or the river 
at its source) is 3 or 4 li wide ; flowing south-east, it 
enters the sea, where it is 10 li and more in width. 
The water of the river is hlue, like the ocean, and its 
waves are wide-rolling as the sea. The scaly monsters, 
though many, do no harm to men. The taste of the water 
is sweet and pleasant, and sands of extreme fineness®^ 
border its course. In the common history of the country 
this river is ca.lledl''o-shwvii,ibe river of relir/ious merit, ^ 
which can wash away countless ®® sins. Those who are 
weary of life, if they end their days in it, are borne to 
heaven and receive happiness. If a man dies and his 
bones are cast into the river, he cannot fall into an evil 
way ; whilst he is carried by its waters and forgotten by 
men, his soul is preserved in safety on the other side (in 
the other world). 

At a certain time there was a Bodhisattva of the island 
of Simhala (Chi-s.se-tseu — Ceylon) called Deva,.who pro- 
foundly understood the relationship of truth™ and the 
nature of all composite things (fa). Moved with pity at 


That is, Buddhist doctors or 
learned writers {writers of sihtras). 

In Hwni-Iih the text seems to 
re<nure the route to be to the source 
of the The distance of 8oo 

li would favour this reading ; but it 
is hard to understand how a river 
can be tliroo or fdur li (three-quarters 
of a mile) wide at its source. See 
the accounts of ( Janga<Iwara, Gan- 
gautri, or Gahgotri, 1)3’ Rennell, &c. 

^ Hence the comparison so fre- 
((Ucntl 3 ' met with in Buddhist book.s, 
“as numerous as the sands of the 
Ganges.” 


The Mahabhadra. 

Heaped-up sin, or although 
heaped up ; I do not think Julien’s 
“quoiqu’on soit charge de crimes” 
meets the sense of the original. 

Or, all true relationship ; the 
s 3 ’riibol sinriff corre.'sponds with lak- 
s/iana ; it might be translated, there- 
fore, “all the marks of truth.’’ 

The s 3 'inl)ol/d corresponds witii 
ditarina, which has a wide meaning, 
as in the w’ell-known text, ye dJiarnhi 
hetu-prabhara^ &c. 
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the ignorance of men, he came to this country to guide and 
direct the people in the riglit way. At this time the men 
and women were all assembled with the young and old to- 
gether on the banks of the river, whose waves rolled along 
with impetuosity. Then DSva Bodhisattva composing his 
supernatural appearance bent his head and dispersed it 
(the rays of his glory ? ) again’® — his appearance different 
from that of other men. There was an unbeliever who said, 
“ What does my son in altering thus his appearance ? ” 

D§va B6dhisattva answered: “My father, mother, and 
relations dwell in the island of Ceylon. I fear lest they 
may be suffering from hunger and thirst ; I desire to 
appease them from this distant spot.” 

The heretic said : “ You deceive yourself, my son ; 
have you no reflection to see how foolisli such a thing is ? 
Your country is far off, and separated by mountains and 
rivers of wide extent from this. To draw up this water 
and scatter it in order to quench the thirst of those far 
off, is like going backwards to seek a thing before you; it 
is a way never heard of before.” Tlien DSva Bbdhisattva 
said : “ If those who are kept for their sins in tlie dark 
regions of evil can reap the benefit of the water, why 
should it not reach tliose who are merely separated by 
mountains and rivers ? ’’ 

Then the heretics, in presence of the difficulty, confessed 
themselves wrong, and, giving up their unbelief, received 
the true law. Changing their evil ways, they reformed 
tliemselves, and vowed to become his disciples.’® 

His agreeable splendour, dip- qiient part of the narrative, however, 
ping up and drawing in. seems to denote that he “drew in 

This passage is obscure, Julien's .some water, and then .scattered or 
trau.sl.rtion is as ftillows : “Heva di.spersed it. 

I!6dhisatt\a softened the brightness Literally, “My son ! why this 

of his figure and wished to draw difficult, or wonderful (oci-iinTiire)?” 
some water; but the moment he Or, “ you deceive yourself, sir !” 

bent hi.s head at that point tlie The expres.sion w/o tscii .--eems to 
water receded in .streams (fa /uiV/i-v- mean more than “doctor or “.sir." 
suni).” It may be so; or it irnry ■“ The history of Hdva Bwilii- 
refer to hi.s miraculous appearance, sattva is somewhat coufusing, We 
drawing in and dispersing again the know this much of him, that he was 
brightness of his figure. Tlie siibse- a disci(iie of ^ag.'irjuiia, and his sue* 
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After crossing tlie river and going along the eastern 
side of it, we come to the country of Ma-ti-pu-lo (Mati- 
pura). 


Ma-ti-ptt-lo (Matipuea). 

This country is about 6000 li in circuit ; the capital 
is about 20 li. The soil is favourable for the growth of 
cereals, and there are many flowers and kinds of fruit. 
The climate is soft and mild. The people are sincere and 
truthful. They very much reverence learning, and are 
deeply versed in the use of charms and magic. The 
followers of truth and error are equally divided.'^® The 
king belongs to the caste of the f^hdras (Shu-t’o-lo). He 
is not a believer in the law of Buddha, but reverences and 
worships the spirits of heaven. There are about twenty 
sanghdrdmas, with 800 priests. Tliey mostly study the 
Little Vehicle and belong to the school of Sarv§,stivS.das 
(Shwo-i-tsie-yau). There are some fifty Leva temples, in 
wliich men of different persuasions dwell promiscuously. 

Four or five li to the south of the capital we come 
to a little saiighdrdma having about fifty priests in it. 
In old time the master of idstras called Kiu-na-po- 


cessor as fourteenth (or according 
to others, fifteenth) patriarch. He 
is called Kanadeva, because, accord- 
ing to Vassilief (p. 219), he gave one 
of his eyes (Jcdna, “one-eyed”) to 
Mah '^vara, hut more probably be- 
cause he bored out [kdna, “perfo- 
rated ”) the eye of Mahe.svara. For 
this story see Wong Pdh, § 18S 
(/. B. As. iS'oc , vol. XX. p. 207), where 
the Ciiinese fs’AC/ answers to kdna. 
See Etlkin^, C’A/a. Buddh., pp. 77- 
79 ; Lassen, I. A., yol. ii. p. 1204. 
He is also called Aryadeva. Ac- 
cording to others he is the same as 
Chandrakirtti (/. As. S. Ben., vol. vii. 
p. 144), but this cannot be the Chan- 
drakirtti who followed the teaching 
of BuddliapSIita {Vassilief, p. 207), 
for Buddhap&lita composed com- 
mentaries on the works of Aryadeva 


{ibid . ) It seems probable from the 
statement in the text that Deva was 
a native of Ceylon. B. Nanjio says 
not \€kitalogue, col. 370) ; but if not 
he evidently dwelt there. He was 
the author of numerous works, for a 
list of which see B. Nanjio {loc, cit.) 
He probably flourished towards the 
middle or end of the first century 
A.D. 

^ Matipnra has been identified 
with Madawar or Mundore, a large 
town in Western Kohilkand, near 
Bijnor (V. de St. Martin, Memoire^ 
p. 344 ; Cunningham, Anc. Geog. oj 
Bndia, p. 349). The people of this 
town were perhaps the Mathai of 
Megasthenes lArrian, Indica, c. 4 5 
Jnd. Anti V- P- 332). 

^ That is, the Buddhists and 
Br&hmans, or other sectaries. 
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la-po (Gunaprablia),^® composed in this convent tlio 
treatise called Pin-chin , and some hundred others, ^yhen 
young, this master of Sdstras distinguished himself for his 
eminent talent, and when he grew up he stood alone in 
point of learning. He was well versed in knowledge of 
men {or things), was of sound understanding, full of 
learning, and widely celebrated.®^ Originally he was 
brought up in the study of the Great Vehicle, but before 
he had penetrated its deep principles he had occasion to 
study the VibhdsM ^dstra, on which he withdrew from 
his former work and attached himself to the Little Vehicle. 
He composed several tens of treatises to overthrow the 
Great Vehicle, and thus became a zealous partisan of the 
Little Vehicle school. Moreover, he composed several 
tens of secular books opposing and criticising the writings 
of former renowned teachers. He widely studied the 
sacred books of Buddha, but yet, though he studied deeply 
for a long time, there were yet some ten difficulties which 
he could not overcome in this school. 

At this time there was an Arhat called D§va.«^na,®^ who 
went once and again to the Tushita {Tu-shi-to) heaven. 
Gunaprabha begged him to obtain for him an interview 
with MaitrSya in order to settle his doubts. 


In Chinese, Tih Icwoncj, “the 
brightness of virtue, or good quali- 
ties.” 

Restored doubtfully by Julien 
to Tattva-vibhahga S'dstra (p. 220 n. 
2), and by Eitel to Tattva-satya 
a'dstra {Handbook, sub voc. Guna- 
prabha). 

This expression, to-wan, may 
mean “celebrated,” or it may refer 
to Gunaprabha when a young dis- 
ciple. It is a phrase applied to 
Ananda before he arrived at en- 
lightenment (see Cutam of Buddhist 
Scrip., p. 2S9 and n. 2). It is aliso 
generally applied to Vaisravana as an 
e.xplanatioii of his name “the cele- 
brated ’’(compare 7re/)CA:\t/ros) ; and it 
is very probable that the story found 
in Buddhist books of Vaisravana’s 


conversion and his consent to protect 
the Sriivakas is simjiiy the result of 
these names being derived from the 
same root, h'u. Tiie Chinese to-ican, 
when referred to a young disciple, i.s 
equal to the Sanskrit t^kshaka, a 
learner (see Burnouf, Lotus, p 295). 
Gunaprabha is said by Vassilief 
{BouddhUTne, p. 7S1 to have been a 
di'jciple of Vasubandhu, and to have 
lived at Mathuril in the Agrapura 
monastery : he was guru at the 
court of the king Sri Ilar-^ha doubt- 
fully). Perhaps in this quotation 
Matbur^ has been ini^taktui for 
Matipura, in which ca>e the convent 
referred to in the text would be 
called Agrapura. 

Ti-po-M-na, in Chinese Tien- 
kwan, army of the gods. 
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Devasena, by his miraculous power, transported him to 
the heavenly palace. Having seen Maitreya (Tse-shi) 
Gunaprahha bowed low to him, but paid him no worship. 
On this Hevasena said, “ Maitreya Bodhisattva holds the 
next place in becoming a Buddha, why are you so self- 
conceited as not to pay him supreme reverence ? If you 
wish to receive benefit (building up, edification) from 
him, why do you not fall down ? ” 

Gunaprahha replied : “ Reverend sir ! this advice is 
honest, and intended to lead me to right amendment ; but 
I am an ordained Bhikshu, and have left the world as a 
disciple, whereas this Maitreya Bodhisattva is enjoying 
heavenly beatitude, and is no associate for one who has 
become an ascetic. I was about to offer him worship, but 
I feared it would not be right.” 

Bodhisattva (Maitreya) perceived that fride of self (dt- 
mamada) was bound up in his heart, so that he was not a 
■\'essel for instruction ; and though he went and returned 
three times, he got no solution of his doubts. At length 
he begged D^vasena to take him again, and that ho was 
ready to worship. But HIvasena, repelled by his pride of 
self, refused to answer him. 

Gunaprahha, not attaining his wish, was filled with 
hatred and resentment. He went forthwith into the 
desert apart, and practised the samddhi called fa-tung 
(opening intelligence) ; but because he had not put away 
the pride of self , he could obtain no fruit. 

To the north of the saiighdrdma of Gunaprahha about 
three or four li is a great convent with some 200 disciples 
in it, who study the Little Vehicle. This is where Sangha- 
bhadra (Chung-hin), master of sdstras, died. He was 
a native of Kasinir, and was possessed of great ability and 
vast penetration. As a young man he was singularly 
accomplished, and had miistered throughout the Vibhdshd 
Sdstra (Pi-po-sha-lun) of the Sarvastivada school. 

At this time Vasubandhu Bodhisattva was living. He 
was seeking to explain that wdiich it is beyond the power 
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of words to convey by the mysterious method {way) of 
profound meditation.*® With a view to overthrow the 
propositions of the masters of the Vibh^shika school, he 
composed the Ahhidharma-kdsha ^dstra. The form of his 
composition is clear and elegant, and his arguments are 
very subtle and lofty. 

Sanghabhadra having read this work, took his resolution 
accordingly. He devoted himself during twelve years to 
the most profound researches, and composed the Kin-she- 
pao-lun {Kdshakarakd Rostra) ** in 25,000 ^lokas, contain- 
ing altogether 800,000 words. We may say that it is a 
work of the deepest research and most subtle principles. 
Addressing his disciples, he said, “ Whilst I retire from 
sight, do you, distinguished disciples,*® take this my ortho- 
dox treatise and go attack Vasubandhu ; break down his 
sharp-pointed arguments, and permit not this old man*® 
alone to assume the leading name.” 

Thereupon three or four of the most distinguished of his 
disciples took the treatise he had composed, and went in 
search of Vasubandhu. At this time he was in the country 
of Cheka,*’’ in the town of SS,kala, his fame being spread 
far and wide. And now Sanghabhadra was coining there ; 
Vasubandhu having heard it, forthwith ordered {his dis- 
ciples) to prepare for removal {dress for travel). His dis- 
ciples having {cherishiTig) some doubts, the most eminent 
of them began to remonstrate wdth him, and said, “The 
high qualities of our great master transcend those of 
former men of note, and at the present day your wisdom 
is far spread and acknowledged by all. Why, then, on 
hearing the name of Sanghabhadra are you so fearful 

Yih-sin, i.e., saniddhi or dhy- ^ Saiighabhadra could not have 
unti. been the teacher of Vasubandhu, as 

Or Kotsha^ild Sihlra{'i). — Julien. Professor Max Miiller thinks {Intha^ 
See also Woivj PAh, § 199, in J. li. pp 303 f., 309, 312). He is probably 
vol. XX. p. 212. the same as Sahghadesa, named by 

It will be seen that this trausla- Vassilief {Bouddkisine, p. 206) 
tion differs from JuUen’s, but I think For Cheka, see above, Book iv. 

it is in agreement with the text and p. 165 o,iU€. 
context. 

VOL. I. 


N 
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and timid ? We, your disciples, are indeed humbled 
thereat.” 

Vasubandhu answered, “ I am going away not because I 
fear to meet this man (doctor), but because in this country 
there is no one of penetration enough to recognise the in- 
feriority of Sangabhadra. He would only vilify me as if 
my old age were a fault. There would be no holding him 
to the sdstra, or in one word I could overthrow his 
vagaries. Let us draw him to Mid-India, and there, in 
the presence of the eminent and wise, let us examine into 
the matter, and determine what is true and what is false, 
and who should be pronounced the victor or the loser.” ^ 
Forthwith he ordered his disciples to pack up their books, 
and to remove far away. 

The master of ddstras, Sanghabhadra, the day after ar- 
riving at this convent, suddenly felt his powers of body 
(hi, vital spirits) fail him. On this he wrote a letter, and 
excused himself to Vasubandhu thus : “ The Tatb^gata 
having died, the different schools of his followers adopted 
and arranged their distinctive teaching ; and each had its 
own disciples without hindrance. They favoured those of 
their own way of thinking; they rejected (persecuted) 
others. I, who possess but a weak understanding, un- 
happily inherited this custom from my predecessors, and 
coming to read your treatise called the Abhidharma-Msha, 
written to overthrow the great principles of the masters 
of the Vibhdshika school, abruptly, without measuring 
my strength, after many years’ study have produced this 
sdstra to uphold the teaching of the orthodox school. My 
wisdom indeed is little, my intentions great. My end is 
now approaching. If the Bodhisattva (Yambandhu), in 
spreading abroad his subtle maxims and disseminating his 
profound reasonings, will vouchsafe not to overthrow my 
production, but will let it remain whole and entire for 
posterity, then I shall not regret my death.” 

It will be seen again that this translation differs materially from 
that of M. Julien. 
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Then, selecting from his followers one distinguished for 
his talents in speaking, he addressed him as follows : “ I, 
who am but a scholar of poor ability, have aspired to sur- 
pass one of high natural talent. Wherefore, after my 
approaching death, do you take this letter which I have 
written, and my treatise also, and make my excuses to 
that Bodhisattva, and assure him of my repentance.” 

After uttering these words he suddenly stopped, when 
one said, “ He is dead ! ” 

The disciple, taking the letter, went to the place where 
Vasubandhu was, and having come, he spoke thus : “ My 
master, Sahghabadra, has died; and Ids last words are 
contained in this letter, in which he blames himself for 
his faults, and in excusing himself to you asks you not to 
destroy his good name so that it dare not face the world.” 

Vasubandhu BSdhisattva, reading the letter and look- 
ing through the book, was for a time lost in thought. 
Then at length he addressed the disciple and said : “ Sah- 
ghabliadra, the writer of sdstras, was a clever and ingeni- 
ous scholar (inferior scholar). His reasoning powers (It), 
indeed, were not deep (enongJi), but his diction is some- 
what (to the jooint).^^ If I had any desire to overthrow 
Safighabhadra’s sdstra, I could do so as easily as I place my 
linger in my hand. As to his dying request made to me, 
I greatly respect the expression of the difficulty he ac- 
knowledges. But besides that, there is great reason why 
I should observe his last wish, for indeed this Sdstra may 
illustrate the doctrines of my school, and accordingly I 
will only change its name and call it lihun-chirsg-li-lun 
(Nydydnusdra Sdstra).^ 

The disciple remonstrating said, “ Before Sanghabhadra’s 
death tlie great master (Vasubandhu) had removed far 
away-; but now he has obtained the Sdstra, he proposes 

Or it may be complimentary, H-lun. It wab translated into Chi- 
his phraseology or composition is ncae by Hiuen Toiang himself. See 
exceptionally elegant.” Bunyia Nanjio >,'o. 1205; 

In full — ’O'pi'ta-mo-skun-chan- Beal’s Tripi^aka^ p. 80. 
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to change the title ; how shall we {the disciples of Saivgha- 
bhadra) he able to suffer such an affront ? ” 

Vasuhandhu Bodhisattva, wishing to remove all doubts, 
said in reply by verse: “Though the Hon-king retires 
afar off before the pig, nevertheless the wise will know 
which of the two is best in strength.” 

Sanghabhadra having died, they burnt his body and 
collected his bones, and in a st'Apa attached to the sahp- 
hdrdma, 200 paces or so to the north-west, in a wood of 
Amra®^ (^An-mo-lo) trees, they are yet visible. 

Beside the Anira wood is a st'Apa in which are relics of 
the bequeathed body of the master of sdstras Vimala- 
mitra (K-mo-lo-mi-to-lo).*® This master of sdstras was a 
man of Kksmtr. He became a disciple and attached 
himself to the Sarvastiv§.da school. He had read a multi- 
tude of sAtras and investigated various sdstras; he 
travelled through the five Indies and made himself 
acquainted with the mysterious literature of the three 
Pipxkas. Having established a name and accomplished 
his work, being about to retire to his own country, on his 
way he passed near the st'Apa of Sanghabhadra, the master 
of Sdstras. Putting his hand {on it),^ he sighed and said, 
“ This master was truly distinguished, his views pure and 
eminent. After having spread abroad the great principles 
{of his faith), he purposed to overthrow those of other 
schools and lay firmly the fabric of his own. Why then 
should his fame not be eternal ? I, Vimalamitra, foolish 
as I am, have received at various times the knowledge 
of the deep principles of his departed wisdom ; liis dis- 
tinguished qualities have been cherished through succes- 
sive generations. Vasuhandhu, though dead, yet lives in 
the tradition of the school. That which I know so per- 
fectly {mujht to he preserved). I will write, then, such 
sdstras as will cause the learned men of Jamludvipa to 

From the Jdtaka of the lion and “ In Chinese, Wou hau yav, “spot- 
the pig who rolled himself in filth, less friend.” 

Fan-'holl, Ten Jatal'os, p. 65. “On his heart.’’ — Julien. 

Mango trees — Mangifcraindica, 
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forget the name of the Great Vehicle and destroy the 
fame of Vasubandhu. This will be an immortal work, 
and will be the accomplishment of my long-meditated 
design.” 

Having finished these words, his mind became confused 
and wild ; his boastful tongue heavily protruded,®® whilst 
the hot blood flowed forth. Knowing that his end was 
approaching, he wrote the following letter to signify his 
repentance ; — “ The doctrines of the Great Vehicle in the 
law of Buddha contain the final principles.®® Its renown 
may fade, but its depth of reason is inscrutable. I fool- 
ishly dared to attack its distinguished teachers. The 
reward of my works is plain to all. It is for this I 
die. Let me address men of wisdom, who may learn 
from my example to guard well their thoughts, and not 
give tvay to the encouragement of doubts.” Then the 
great earth shook again as he gave up life. In the place 
where he died the earth opened, and there was produced 
a great ditch. His disciples burnt his body, collected his 
bones, and raised over them (a s< 4 pa).®^ 

At this time there was an Arhat who, having witnessed 
his death, sighed and exclaimed, “What unliappiness I 
what suffering ; To-day this master of Mstras yielding 
to his feelings and maintaining his own views, abusing 
the Great Vehicle, has fallen into tlie deepest hell 
{Avtchi) 

On the north-west frontier of this country, on the 
eastern shore of the river Ganges, is the town of Mo- 
yu-lo ; ®® it is about 20 li in circuit. The inhabitants are 
very numerous. The pure streams of the river flow round 
it on every side ; it produces native copper (teou shili), 
pure crystal, and precious vases. Not far from the town, 

The text has “five tongues;” Buddha.” 
possibly the symbol vm, five, is for There is no word for stupa in 

wu, loquacious or bragging. the original 

^ This may also be rendered, “ the That is Mayapura, or Hari- 

masters who teach the doctrines of dwara. It is now on the icestei'n 
the Great Vehicle declare the final bank of the Ganges. Julien makes 
(hiyliest) principles of the law of it Mayfira. 
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and standing by the Ganges river, is a great Deva 
temple, where very many miracles of divers sorts are 
wrought. In the midst of it is a tank, of which the 
borders are made of stone joined skilfully together. 
Through it the Ganges river is led by an artificial canal. 
The men of the five Indies call it “ the gate of the Gahga 
river.” This is where religious merit is found and sin 
effaced. There are always hundreds and thousands of 
people gathered together here from distant quarters to 
bathe and wash in its waters. Benevolent kings have 
founded here “ a house of merit ” (Punyaidld). This 
foundation is endowed with funds for providing choice 
food and medicines to bestow in charity on widows and 
bereaved persons, on orphans and the destitute. 

Going north from this 3 CX5 li or so, we come to P’o-lo- 
hih-mo-pu-lo country (Brahmapura). 

P’O-LO-HIH-MO-PU-LO (BeAHMAPURA). 

This kingdom^®® is about40001i in circuit,and surrounded 
on all sides by mountains. The cliief town is about 20 li 
round. It is thickly populated, and the householders are 
rich. The soil is rich and fertile ; the lands are sown and 
reaped in their seasons. The country produces teou-shih 
(natire copper) and rock crystal. The climate is rather 
cold ; the people are hardy and uncultivated. Pew of the 
people attend to literature — ^most of them are engaged in 
commerce. 

Tlie disposition of the men is of a savage kind. There 
are heretics mixed with believers in Buddha. There are 
five sanyhdrdmas, which contain a few priests. There are 
ten DSva temples, in which persons of different opinions 
dwell together. 

This country is bounded on the north by the great 

Gangadwitra. The canal still Cunningham identifies Brah- 

exists ; the present name, Hari- mapura with British Garhwal and 
dwjira, means the gate of Hari or Kumaun {Anc. (jfeoij. of India, p. 
Vishnu : this is a comparatively 356). 
modern name (Cunningham, p. 353). 
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Snowy Mountains, in the midst of which is the country 
called Su-fa-la-na-kiu-ta-lo (Suvarnagotra).i®i From this 
country comes a superior sort of gold, and hence the 
name. It is extended from east to west, and contracted 
from north to south. It is the same as the country of the 
“ eastern women.” For ages a woman has been the 
ruler, and so it is called the kingdom of the women. The 
husband of the reigning woman is called king, but he 
knows nothing about the affairs of the state. The men 
manage the wars and sow the land, and that is all. The 
land produces winter wheat and much cattle, sheep, and 
horses. The climate is extremely cold {icy). The people 
are hasty and impetuous. 

On the eastern side this country is bordered by the Fan 
kingdom (Tibet), on the west by San-po-ho (Sampaha or 
Malasa (?) ), on the north by Khotan. 

Going south-east from Ma-ti-pu-lo 400 li or so, we come 
to the country of Kiu-pi-shwong-na. 


Kiu-pi-shwong-na (G6viIana). 

This kingdom is about 2000 li in circuit, and the 
capital about 14 or 15 li. It is naturally strong, being 
fenced in with crags and precipices. The population is 
numerous. We find on every side flowers, and groves, and 
lakes {ponds) succeeding each other in regular order. The 
climate and the products resemble those of Mo-ti-pu-lo. 
The manners of the people are pure and honest. They 


In Chinese Kin-sM, “golden 
people.” Below it is said that 
San-po*ho was limited on the west 
by Su-fa-la-na-kiu-to-lo (Suvarna- 
gotra, called also the kingdom of 
women), which itself touched on the 
east the country of T’u-fan (Tibet), 
and on the north the kingdom of 
Yu-tien (Khotan). Suvarnagotra 
i.s here placed on the frontier of 
Brahmapura. 

There is acountry of the ^^icestetm 
women ” named by Hiuen Tsiang in 


Book xi. See also Yule’s Marco 
Polo, vol. ii. p. 397. 

Juiien restores this toGdvi^ana. 
Cunningham is satisfied that the old 
fort near the village of Ujain repre- 
sents the ancient city of Govi^ana. 
This village is just one mile to the 
east of Kusipur. Hwui-lih does not 
mention this country, but reckons 
400 li from Matipura to Ahik.'ihotra 
in a south-easterly direction. This 
distance and bearing are nearly 
correct. 
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are diligent in study and given to good works. There 
are many believers in false doctrine, who seek present 
happiness only. There are two sanghdrdmas and about 
lOO priests, who mostly study the Little Vehicle. There 
are thirty Deva temples with different sectaries, who con- 
gregate together without distinction. 

Beside the chief town is an old sanghdrdma in which is 
a sOlpa built by King A^oka. It is about 200 feet high; 
here Buddha, when living, preached for a month on the 
most essential points of religion. By the side is a place 
where there are traces of the four past Buddhas, who sat 
and walked here. At the side of this place are two small 
stA/pas containing the hair and nail-parings of Tathffgata. 
They are about 10 feet high. 

Going from this south-east about 400 li, we come to the 
country of ’ 0 -hi-chi-ta-lo (Ahikshetra). 

’O-Hi-CHi-TA-LO (Ahikshetra). 

This country is about 3000 li in circuit, and the 
capital about 17 or 18 li. It is naturally strong, being 
flanked by mountain crags. It produces wheat, and there 
are many woods and fountains. The climate is soft and 
agreeable, and the people sincere and trutliful. They love 
religion, and apply themselves to learning. They are 
clever and well informed. There are about ten saiighA- 
rdmas, and some 1000 priests who study the Little Vehicle 
of the Ching-liang school.*®* 

There are some nine Deva temples with 300 sectaries. 
They sacrifice to Isvara, and belong to the company of 
“ ashes-sprinklers ” (Pa^upatas). 

Outside the chief town is a Naga tank, by the side of 
which is a built by Asoka-rfija. It was here the 

Ahikshetra, Ahikshatra, or vol. i. p. 747; Wilson’s Vish.-pur. 
Ahichchhatra, a place named in the (Hall’s ed.), vol. ii. p. 161. 
Mahdhkdrata, i. 5515, 63485 BaH- In the text wang is a mistake 

taihki, 1 1 14; Patiini, iii. I, 7. It for cA?wy, but the school is properly 
was the capital of North Pahchala the Sanimatiya school, 
or Kohiikhand. I.assen, Ihd- AU., 
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Tath^gata, when in the world, preached the law for the 
sake of a Naga-raja for seven days.^*’® By the side of it 
are four little stHpas ; here are traces where, in days gone 
by, the four past Buddhas sat and walked. 

From this going south 260 or 270 li, and crossing the 
Ganges river, proceeding then in a south-west direction, 
we come to Pi-lo-shan-na (Virasana) country. 


Pl-LO-SHAN-NA (ViRASANA ?) 


This country is about 2000 li in circuit. The capital 
town about 10 li. The climate and produce are the same 
as those of Ahiksh^tra. The liabits of the people are 
violent and headstrong. Tliey are given to study and the 
arts. Tliey are chietly heretics {attached in faith to heresy); 
there are a few who believe in the law of Buddha. There 
are two sanghdrdmas with about 300 priests, who attach 
themselves to the study of the Great Vehicle. There are 
five D^va temples occupied by sectaries of different per- 
suasions. 

In the middle of the chief city is an old sanghdrdma, 
within which is a st-dpa, which, although in ruins, is still 
rather more than 100 feet high. It was built by A^oka- 
raja. Tathilgata, wlien in the world in old days, preached 
here for seven days on the Wen-kkn-chu-king {Skandha- 
dhdtu-upasthdna Sutra By the side of it are the 


The old story connected with 
this place was that R^ja Adi was 
found by Dr6»a sleeping under the 
guardianship of a serpent, hence the 
name Ahi-chhatra {seiyent canojyy). 
This story was probably appropriated 
b}' the Buddhists. For a full account 
of this place and its present condi- 
tion, see Cunningham, Archceoloy. 
Survey of Jmiia, vol. i. p. 259 ff. 

Restored (doubtfully) by J ulien 
to Virasana. General Cunningham 
identifies it (conjecturally) with a 
great mound of ruins called Atrahji- 
kheia, four miles to the south of 


Karsana. Hiuen Tsiang probably 
crossed the Ganges near iSahawar, a 
few miles from Soron ; this appears 
to answer to the distance of 260 or 
270 li — about 50 miles. General 
Cunningham says 23 to 25 miles, 
but on his Map x. the distance is 50 
miles. 

*'*** Julien (p. 236, n. l) renders 
this literally “ one who dwells in the 
world called Ouen-kiai but ^cen- 
kiai represents skandha-dkCtu, and 
chu. is the Chinese symbol for upoi' 
thdna. 
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traces where the four former Buddhas sat and walked in 
exercise. 

Going hence south-east 200 li or so, we come to the 
country of Kie-pi-tha (Kapitha).*® 


Kie-pi-tha (Kapitha). 


This country is about 2000 li in circuit, and the capital 
20 li or so. The climate and produce resemble those of 
Pi-lo-shan-na. The manners of the people are soft and 
agreeable. The men are much given to learning. There 
are four sanghdrdmas with about lOOO priests, who study 
the Ching-liang (Sammatiya) school of the Little Vehicle. 
There are ten D§va temples, where sectaries of all persua- 
sions dwell. They all honour and sacrifice to Mahel- 
vara (Ta-tseu-t’sai-tien). 

To the east of the city 20 li or so is a great saiighdrdma 
of beautiful construction, throughout which the artist has 
exhibited his greatest skill. The sacred image of the holy 
form {of Buddha) is most wonderfully magnificent. There 
are about 100 priests here, who study the doctrines of the 
Saihmatiya (Ching-liang) school. Several myriads of “pure 
men ” {religious laymen) live by the side of this convent. 

Within the great enclosure of the saiighdrdma there are 
three precious ladders, which are arranged side by side from 
north to south, with their faces for descent to the east- 
This is where Tathagata came down on his return from 
the Trayastriin^as heaven.^^^ In old days Tathfigata, going 
up from the “ wood of the conqueror” (Shing-lin, Jetavana), 


ii>d Written formerly Siing-kia-she 
Sauk;i.Nva. 

This correi=jponds with the 
present Saiikisa, the site of which 
was discovered by General Cunning- 
ham in 1S42. It is just 40 miles 
(200 li) south-east of Atrahji. The 
name of Kapitha has entirely dis- 
appeared, although there is a trace 
of it in a story referred to in Arch, 
Suin', of India, vol. i. p. 271, n. Eh*. 
Kern thinks that the astronomer 


Varjiha Mihira was probably edu- 
cated at Kapitha, 

I translate s£ by “sacrifice,” 
because of the curious analogy with 
words of the same meaning used in 
this sense in other languages (com- 
pare the Greek iroUia ; Lat. sacra 
facei'c ; Sansk. Icri, &c.) It may 
mean simply “ to worship ” or 
“serve.” 

This story of Buddha’s descent 
from heaven is a popular one among 
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ascended to the heavenly mansions, and dwelt in the 
Saddharma Hall,i^® preaching the law for the sake of 
his mother. Three months having elapsed, being de- 
sirous to descend to earth, ^akra, king of the DSvas, 
exercising his spiritual power, erected these precious 
ladders. The middle one was of yellow gold, the left- 
hand one of pure crystal, the right-hand one of white 
silver. 

TathS,gata rising from the Saddharma hall, accom- 
panied by a multitude of DSvas, descended by the 
middle ladder. M^ha-Brahmfi-r 4 ja (Fan), holding a 
white chdmara, came down by the white ladder on the 
right, whilst Sakra (Shi), king of Dgvas (Devendra), hold- 
ing a precious canopy (parasol), descended by the crystal 
ladder on the left. Meanwhile the company of D^vas in 
the air scattered flowers and chanted their praises in his 
honour. Some centuries ago the ladders still existed in 
their original position, but now they have sunk into the 
earth and have disappeared. The neighbouring princes, 
grieved at not having seen them, built up of bricks and 
chased stones ornamented with jewels, on the ancient 
foundations (three ladders) resembling the old ones. They 
are about 70 feet high. Above them they have built a 
vihdra in which is a stone image of Buddha, and on 
either side of this is a ladder with the figures of Brahma 
and Sakra, just as they appeared when first rising to 
accompany Buddha in liis descent. 

On the outside of the vihdra, but close by its side, there 
is a stone column about 70 feet high which was erected by 
A^oka-rflja (Wu-yeu). It is of a purple colour, and shining 
as if with moisture. The substance is hard and finely 
grained. Above it is a lion .sitting on his haunches, and 

Buddhists. It is described by Fa- Bumouf, Intrwl. p. 541, and Lotus, 
hian (cap. xvii.), and is repre^iented pp. 219, 249, 279. 
in the sculptures at SAiichi, Tree and That is, the preaching hall used 

Say. Wor. pi. xxvii. fig. 3, and by Sakra and the gods of the “thirty- 
Bharhut, StUpa of Bkarhitf, pi. xvii. three heaven *’ for religious purposes. 
See Jour. R. As. Soc., N vol. v. 2's'un kii, “sitting in a squat- 

pp. l64£f. For the Trayastririi}^, see ting position.” This expression is 
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facing the ladder. There are carved figures inlaid, of 
■wonderful execution, on the four sides of the pillar and 
around it. As men are good or bad these figures appear 
on the pillar (or disappear). 

Beside the precious ladder (temple), and not far from it, 
is a st'Apa ■\vhere there are traces left of the four past 
Buddlias, who sat and walked here. 

By tlie side of it is another st'Apa. This is where TathS- 
gata, 'wlien in the world, bathed liimself. By the side of 
this is a vihdra on the spot where TathS,gata entered 
Samddhi. By the side of the vihdra there is a long 
foundation wall 50 paces in length and 7 feet high ; this 
is the place where Tath^gata took exercise.^*® On the 
spots where his feet trod are figures of the lotus flower. 
On the right and left of the wall are (two) little stApas, 
erected by Sakra and Brahm^-iAja. 

In front of the stApas of Sakra and BrahmS. is the 
place where UtpalavarnS, (Lin-hwa-sih) the Bhikshuni,^^^ 
wishing to be the first to see Buddha, was changed into a 
Chakra vartin-rSja when Tathagata was returning from tlie 
palace of Isvara Ddva to Jambudvipa. At tliis time Sub- 
huti (Su-pu-ti),i^® quietly seated in his stone cell, thought 
thus with himself; “Now Buddha is returning down to 
dwell with men — angels lead and attend him. And now 
why should 1 go to the place ? Have I not heard him 
declare that all existing things are void of reality ? Since 
this is the nature of all things, t have already seen with 


rendered by Julien “lying down” 
{c&ychant), but it appears to mean 
“sitting on his heels or haunches 
but in either case the position of the 
animal would differ from that of the 
itandinff elephant discovered by 
General Cunningham at Saiikisa 
{Arch. Survey, vol i. p. 278). 

Teau low, vid. Med. sub loc. 

There was a similar stone path 
at Ndlanda with lotus flowers carved 
on it. (See I-tsing and J<mr R. As. 
Soc., N.S., vol. xiiL p. 571V 


The restoration to Utpalavarn4 
is confirmed by Fa-hian’s account 
(c. xvii.) J ulien had first Pundarika- 
^ar.ia, which he afterwards altered 
to Padmavati. 

Subhuti is the representative 
of the later idealism of the Buddhist 
creed. He is the mouthpiece for 
ai^umenta put forth in the Prdjna 
Pdramitn works (the Vajrachhedikd), 
to show that all things are unreal, the 
body of the law {dharmalcdya) being 
the only reality. 
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my eyes of wisdom the spiritual (/dS) body of Bud- 
dha.” ^ 

At this time TJtpalavarnS, Bhikshuni, being anxious to 
be the first to see Buddha, was ehanged into a Ohakra- 
vartin monarch, with the seven gems (ratndni) accom- 
panying her, and with the four kinds of troops to escort 
and defend her. Coming to the place where the lord of 
the world was, she reassumed her form as a Bhikshuni, 
on which Tathfigata addressed her and said : “ You are 
not the first to see me ! Suhhuii (Chen-hien), compre- 
hending the emptiness of all things, he has beheld my 
spiritual body (dharmakdya)." 

Within the precinct of the sacred traces miracles are 
constantly exhibited. 

To the south-east of the great stilpa is a Naga tank. 
He defends the sacred traces with care, and being thus 
spiritually protected, one cannot regard them lightly. 
Years may effect their destruction, but no human power 
can do so. Going north-west from this less tliat 200 li, 
we come to the kingdom of Kie-po-kio-she (Kanya- 
kubja). 


This differs somewhat from 
Julien’s version. He gives “ je me 
suis attach^ d la nature de toutes 
les lois ; ” but it appears to me that 
the construction is chti-fd-sin//’Shl, 
“the nature of things (/d — dkarma) 
being thus {shi), therefore I have 
already seen,” &c. 


1 *'® For the Seven Precious Things 
belonging to a wheel king, see 
Senart, La Legende du, Buddha, 
c. i. 

For an account of the three 
bodies of all the Buddhas, see L. R, 
As. S., N.S,, vol. xiii. p. 555. 


EKD OF BOOK IV. 
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BOOK V. 


Contains (he following countries: — (i) Kie-jo-kio-she-kwBj- (2) ’ 0 -yn-t'o; 
(3) ’O-ye-mu-Kie ; (4) Po-lo-ye-kiaj {3) Kiao-shang-mi ; (6) Pi- 
su-kia. 


Kie-jo-kio-she-kw6 (Kanyakubja). 

This kingdom is about 4000 li in circuit ; the capital, 1 on 
the west, borders on the river Ganges.® It is about 20 li 
in length and 4 or $ li in breadth. The city has a 
dry ditch ^ round it, with strong and lofty towers facing 
one another. The flowers and woods, the lakes and ponds,'* 
bright and pure and shining like mirrors, {are seen on every 
side). Valuable merchandise is collected here in great 
quantities. The people are well off and contented, the 
houses are rich and well found. Flowers and fruits abound 
in every place, and the land is sown and reaped in due 
seasons. The climate is agreeable and soft, the manners 


^ The capital, Kanydkubja (Kie-jo- 
kio-she-kwO), now called Kanauj. 
The distance from Kapitha or Sah- 
kisa is given by Hiuen Tsiang as 
somewhat less than 200 li, and the 
bearing north-west. There is a 
iniatake here, as the bearing is south- 
east, and the di>tance somewhat less 
than 300 li. Kanauj \\ as for many 
hundred year.', the Hindu capital of 
Northern India, but the existing re- 
mains are few and unimportant. 
Kanauj is mentioned by Ptoliiny (lib. 
vii. c. 2, 22), who calls it 
The modem town occupies only the 
north end of the site of the old city, 
including the whole of what is now 
Called the Kilah or citadel (Cunning- 


ham, Anc, Geog. of Ind , p. 3S0). 
This is probably the part silluded to 
by Hiuen Tsiang in the context. It 
is triangular in shape, and each side 
is covered by a ditch or a dry nala^ 
as stated in the text. Ka-hian places 
Kanauj 7 yojanas south-east of Sam- 
kisa. 

” That is, borders or lies near the 
western bank of the Ganges. Julien 
translates it, “is near the Ganges.” 

The reference seems to be to the 
inner or fortified portion (citadel) of 
the capital city. Julien translates 
as if it referred to all the cities. The 
symbol hwang means “a dry ditch.” 

* Or the ponds only. 
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of the people honest and sincere. They are noble and 
gracious in appearance. For clothing they use ornamented 
and bright-shining {fahrics). They apply themselves 
much to learning, and in their travels are very much 
given to discussion® (on relvjious subjects). {The fame of) 
their pure language is far spread. The believers in Buddha 
and the heretics are about equal in number. There are 
some hundred sanghdrdmas with 10,000 priests. They 
study both the Great and Little Vehicle. There are 200 
Deva temples with several thousand followers. 

The old capital of Kanyakubja, where men lived for a 
long time, was called Kusumapura.® The king’s name was 
Brahmadatta.^ His religious merit and wisdom in former 
births entailed on him the inheritance of a literary and 
mihtary character that caused his name to be widely 
reverenced and feared. The whole of Jambudvipa re- 
sounded with his fame, and the neighbouring provinces 
were filled with the knowledge of it. He had 1000 sons 
famed for wisdom and courage, and 100 daughters of 
singular grace and beauty. 

At this time there was a Rishi living on the border of 
the Ganges river, who, having entered a condition of 
ecstasy, by his spiritual power passed several myriad 
of years in this condition, until his form became like a 
decayed tree. How it happened that some wandering 
birds having assembled in a flock near this spot, one of 
them let drop on the shoulder {of the Rishi) a Hyagrddha 
{Ni-ku-liu) fruit, which grew up, and through summer and 
winter afforded him a welcome protection and shade. 
After a succession of years he awoke from his ecstasy. 
He arose and desired to get rid of the tree, but feared to 
injure the nests of the birds in it. The men of the time, 

® This passage, \\hich is confused, of their arguments, is wide-spread 
seems to refer to their going about or renowned. 

here and there to discuss questions ® Keu-hu-mo-pu-Io, in Chinese 

relating to religion The purity of Hwa-kung, flower palace. 

their discourses, i.e., the clearness ” In Chinese Fan-sheu, “ Brahma- 

given.” 
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extolling his virtue, called him “The great-tree (Maha- 
VTiksha) Rishi.” The Rishi gazing once on the river-bank 
as he wandered forth to behold the woods and trees, saw 
the daughters of the king following one another and 
gambolling together. Then the love of the world (the 
world of desire — Kdmadhdtu), which holds and pollutes the 
mind, was engendered in him. Immediately he went to 
Kusumapura for the purpose of paying his salutations to 
the king and asking (Jor his daughter). 

The king, hearing of the arrival of tlie Rishi, went him- 
self to meet and salute him, and thus addressed him gra- 
ciously : “ Great Rishi ! you were reposing in peace — what 
has disturbed you ? ”® The Rishi answered, “ After having 
reposed in the forest many years, on awaking from my 
trance, in walking to and fro I saw the king’s daughters ; 
a polluted and lustful heart was produced in me, and now 
I have come from far to request (one of your daughters in 
marriage). 

The king hearing this, and seeing no way to escape, 
said to the Rislii, “ Go back to your place and rest, and 
let me beg you to await the happy period.” The Rishi, 
hearing the mandate, returned to the forest Tlie king 
then asked his daughters in succession, but none of them 
consented to be given in marriage. 

The king, fearing the power of the Rishi, was much 
grieved and afflicted thereat. And now the youngest 
daughter of the king, watching an opportunity when the 
king was at liberty, with an engaging manner said, “ The 
king, my father, has his thousand sons, and on every side 
his dependents ® are reverently obedient. Why, then, are 
you sad as if you were afraid of something ? ” 

Tlie king rejilied, “ The great-tree-RIshi has been pleased 
to look down on you to seek a marriage with one of you, 

® Or it may be rendered, “ What tion ; he could not, therefore, use 
outward matter has been able to the words as if expostulating with 
excite for a while the composed pas- him. 

sions of the great Rishi?” It does ® His ten thousand kingdoms, 
not seem probable that the king was That is, on the daughters gene 

acijiuainted with thf ^Ishi’s inteu- rally. 
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and you have all turned away and not consented to comply 
with his request. Now this KIshi possesses great power, 
and is able to bring either calamities or good fortune. If 
he is thwarted he will be exceedingly angry, and in his 
displeasure destroy my kingdom, and put an end to our 
religious worship, and bring disgrace on me and my an- 
cestors. As I consider this unhappiness indeed I have 
much anxiety.” 

The girl-daughter replied, “Dismiss your heavy grief; 
ours is the fault. Let me, I pray, in my poor person 
promote the prosperity of the country.” 

The king, hearing her words, was overjoyed, and ordered 
his chariot to accompany her with gifts to her marriage. 
Having arrived at the hermitage of the RIshi, he offered 
his respectful greetings and said, “ Great RIshi ! since you 
condescended to fix your mind on external things and to 
regard the world with complacency, I venture to offer you 
my young daughter to cherish and provide for you {water 
and sweep).” The Elshi, looking at her, was displeased, and 
said to the king, “ You despise my old age, surely, in offer- 
ing me this ungainly thing.” 

The king said, “I asked all my daughters in succes- 
sion, but they were unwilling to comply with your re- 
quest : this little one alone offered to serve you.” 

The RIshi was extremely angry, and uttered this curse 
{evil charm), saying, " Let the ninety-nine girls {who 
refused me) this moment become hump-backed ; being 
thus deformed, they will find no one to marry them in , 
all the world.” . The king, having sent a messenger in 
haste, found that already they had become deformed. 
From this time the town had this other name of the 
Kuih-niu-shing (Kanyakubja), ie., “ city of the 
humped-backed women.” ' 

The reigning king is of the Vailya caste. His name 

The Purdnas refer this htory to Vaisya is here, perhaps, the 

the curse of the sage Vaya on the name of a Rajput clan (Bais or 
imndred daughters of Kuian^bha. Yaisa), not the mercantile class or 
VOL. I. O 
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is Harshavardliana (Ho-li-sha-fa-t’an-na)d® Acommis- 
sion of officers hold the land. During two generations 
there have been tliree kings. (The king’s) father was called 
Po-lo-kie-lo-fa-t’an-ua (Prabhakaravardhana) ; Ids 
elder brother’s name was Eajyavardhana (Ilo-lo-she-fa- 
t’an-na).^® 

Eajyavardhana came to the throne as the elder 
brother, and ruled with virtue. At this time tlie king of 
Karnasuvarna (Kie-lo-ua-su-fa-la-na),^® — a kingdom of 
Eastern India — whose name was Salahgka (She-shang- 
kia),^’' frequently addressed his ministers in these words : 
“If a frontier country has a virtuous ruler, this is the 
unhappiness of the (rtiother) kingdom.” On this they 
asked the king to a conference and murdered him. 

The people having lost their ruler, the country became 
desolate. Then the great minister Po-ni (Bhandi),'® whose 


caste among the Hindus (Cunning- 
ham, op. cit, p. 377). Baiswara, the 
country of the Bais Rajputs, ex- 
tends from the neighbourhood of 
Lakhnau to Khara-Manikpur, and 
thus comprises nearly the whole of 
Southern Oudh {ib.) 

*3 In Chinese, Hi tsang, ** increase 
of joy.” This is the celebrated 
6iUditya Harshavardhana, whose 
reign (according to Max Miiller, 
Jnd. Ant., vol xii p. 234) began 
6io A.D. and ended about 650 a.d. 
Others place the beginning of his 
reign earlier, 606 or 607 A.D. (See 
Benclall’s CaUdoifue^ Int., p. xli.) 
He was the founder of an era (S'rt- 
harsha) formerly used in various 
parts of North India. Bendall, 
op. cit, Int., p. xl. ; Hall’s Vd~ 
savadattn^ pp. 5 ^ 5 Jour. Bom. B. 

R. As. 80c., vol. X. pj:). 3S ff. ; hid 
Ant, vol. vii. pp. 196 If; Reinaud, 
Fraym. Arab, ct Pcrs., p. 139 - 

In Chinese, T&o kwoiig, to cause 
brightness. The symbol p’o is 
omitted in the text. 

In Chinese, Wang tsang, kingly 
increase. 

In Chinese, Kin ’rh, “gold-ear.” 
The town of Rahjamati, 12 miles 


north of Murshid 4 b 3 ,d, in Bengal, 
stands on the site of an old city 
called Kurusona-ka-gadb, supposed 
to be a Bengali corruption of the 
name in the text. — J. As. S. Ben<j., 
vol. xxii. pp. 281 f. ; J. R. As. S., 
N.S., vol. vi. p. 248; Ind. Ant, voL 
vii. p. 197 n. 

In Chinese, Yueh, the moon. 
This was Sas^hgka Narendragupta, 
king of Gauda or Bengal. 

^Julien restores Po-ni to B^ni. In 
Chinese it is equal to Piu-liu, “ dis- 
tinguished.” BAna, the well-known 
author of the Harshackarita, in- 
forms us that bis name was Bhandin. 
He is referred to in the preface to 
Boyd’s Nnydnanda. I-tsing relates 
that SiI 3 .ditya kept all the best 
writers, especially poets, at his court, 
and that he (the king) used to join in 
the literary recitals ; among the rest 
that he would assume the part of 
Jimutavahana Bodhisattva, and 
tran.sform himself into a Naga 
amid the sound of song and instru- 
mental music. Nan hue, § 32, k. iv. 
p.6. NowJim<itavahana(-iS/imy yun, 
“cloud chariot”) is the hero of the 
Ndydnanda. The king Sri Har- 
shadeva, therefore, who is mentioned 
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power and reputation were high and of much weight, ad- 
dressing the assembled ministers, said, “ The destiny of 
the nation is to be fixed to-day. The old king’s son is 
dead : the brother of the prince, however, is humane and 
affectionate, and his disposition, heaven-conferred, is duti- 
ful and obedient. Because he is strongly attached to his 
family, the people will trust in him. I propose that he 
assume the royal authority : let each one give his opinion 
on this matter, whatever he thinks.” They were all 
agreed on this point, and acknowledged his conspicuous 
qualities. 

On this the chief ministers and the magistrates all ex- 
horted him to take authority, saying, “Let the royal 
prince attend ! The accumulated merit and the con- 
spicuous virtue of the former king were so illustrious as 
to cause his kingdom to be most happily governed. When 
he was followed by Eajyavardhana we thought he would 
end his years {as king)-, but owing to the fault of his 
ministers, he was led to subject his person to the hand of 
his enemy, and the kingdom has suffered a great afflic- 
tion ; but it is the fault of your ministers. The opinion of 
the people, as shown in their songs, proves their real sub- 
mission to your eminent qualities. Eeign, then, with 
glory over the land ; conquer the enemies of your family ; 
wash out the iusult laid on your kingdom and the deeds 
of your illustrious father. Great will your merit be in 
such a case. We pray you reject not our prayer.” 

The prince replied, “ The government of a country is a 
responsible office and ever attended with difficultie.s. The 
duties of a prince require previous consideration. As for 
myself, I am indeed of small eminence ; but as my father 


as the author both of the Ratndvalt Cowell thinks, was DbSvaka, one of 
and the Na/jdnanda, is SilSditya of the poets residing at the court of 8ri 
Kanauj ; and I-tsing has left us the Harsha, whilst B&ita conijjosed the 
notice that this king himself took Ratndvalt. The Jdtakauiald was 
the part of the hero during the per- also the work of the poets of Sri 
formance of the Ndtjdnanda. The Harsha’a court. Ahdract, &c., p 
real author, however, Professor 197. 
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and brother are no more, to reject the heritage of the 
crown, that can bring no benefit to the people. I must 
attend to the opinion of the world and forget my own in- 
sufficiency. Now, therefore, on the banks of the Ganges 
there is a statue of Avalbkitesvara Bodhisattva which has 
evidenced many spiritual wonders. I will go to it and 
ask advice {request a response).” Forthwith, coming to the 
spot where the figure of the Bodhisattva was, he remained 
before it fasting and praying. The Bodhisattva recognis- 
ing his sincere intention (heart), appeared in a bodily form 
and inquired, “ What do you seek that you are so earnest 
in your supplications ? ” The prince answered, “ I have 
suffered under a load of affliction. My dear father, in- 
deed, is dead, who was full of kindness ; and my brother, 
humane and gentle as he was, has been odiously murdered. 
In the presence of these calamities I humble myself as 
one of little virtue ; nevertheless, the people would exalt 
me to the royal dignity, to fill the high place of my illus- 
trious father. Yet I am, indeed, but ignorant and foolish. 
Tn my trouble I ask the holy direction (of the Bddhis- 
uttva).” 

The Bodhisattva replied, “ In your former existence you 
lived in this forest as a hermit (a forest mendicant)}'^ and 
by your earnest diligence and unremitting attention you 
inherited a power of religious merit which resulted in your 
birth as a king’s son. The king of the country, Karnasu- 
varna, has overturned the law of Buddha. Now when 
you succeed to the royal estate, you should in the same 
proportion exercise towards it the utmost love and pity.^® 
If you give your mind to compassionate the condition of 
the distressed and to cherish them, then before long you 
shall rule over the Five Indies. If you would establish 
your authority, attend to my instruction, and by my 

“A forest mendicant” is the wild or desert spot near the Ganges, 
translation of Arao^a Bhiki^hu [lan^ So I understand the passage as 

yo-pi-Wu). It would apjiear from relating to a corresponding favour to 
the text that the place where this the law of Buddha, in return for the 
statue of Avalokitesvara stood was a persecution of SSai^iingka. 
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secret power you shall receive additional enlightenment, 
so that not one of your neighbours shall be able to tiiumph 
over you. Ascend not the lion-throne, and call not your- 
self MahaiUja.” 

Having received these instructions, he departed and 
assumed the royal ofBce. He called himself the King’s 
Son (Kum^ral ; his title was Siladitya. And now he com- 
manded his ministers, saying, “ The enemies of my brother 
are unpunished as yet, the neighbouring countries not 
brought to submission; while this is so my right hand 
shall never lift food to my mouth. Therefore do you, 
people and officers, unite with one heart and put out your 
strength.” Accordingly they assembled all the soldiers of 
the kingdom, summoned the masters of arms {champions, 
or, teachers of the art of fighting). They had a body of 
5000 elephants, a body of 2000 cavalry, and 50,000 foot- 
soldiers. He went from east to west subduing all wlio 
Were not obedient ; the elephants were not unharnessed 
nor the soldiers unbelted {unhelmeted). After six years 
he had subdued tlie Five Indies. Having thus enlarged 
his territory, he increased his forces ; he had 60,000 war 
elephants and 100,000 cavalry. After thirty years his arms 
reposed, and he governed everywhere in peace. He then 


This appears to be the advice 
or direction given oracularly (see 
Jour. R. As. 80c. f N.S., vol xv. p. 

334)— 

ii shing sse tseu che tso 

fi ching ta wang che ho. 

The promise is, that if this advice is 
followed, then, “by my mysterious 
energy {or, in the darkness), shall be 
adtled the benefit {happiness) of light, 
so that in the neighbouring king- 
doms there shall be no one strong 
enough to resist {yourarms).^* Sil^- 
ditya did, in fact, conquer the whole 
of North India, and was only checked 
in the south by Pulikesi (the Pula- 
kesa of Hiuen Tsiang, book xi m- 
fra), whose title appears to have 
been Parame^vara, given him on 


account of his victory over SU^itya. 
(See Cunningham, Arch. Surv., vol. L 
p. 281 ; Jnd. Ant, vol. vii. pp. 164, 
219, &c.) I may here perhaps 
observe that I-tsing, the Chinese pil- 
grim, notices his own visit to a great 
lord of Eastern India called Jih- 
yueh-kun, Chandr^ditya r^ja- 
bhritya {hvan ) ; this is probably the 
Chandrdditya, elder brother of Vik- 
ramilditya, the grandson of Pulakesi 
Vallabha, the conqueror of Sri Har- 
sha Siladitya (vid. Jour. R. As. Soc., 
N.S., voL L p. 260; and Ind Ant, 
vol. vii. pp. 163, 219; I-tsing, Xan 
hae, k. iv. foL 6b, andk. iv. foi. 12 a^. 
I-tsing mentions that Chandraditya 
was a poet who had versified the 
Vessantara Jdtaka. 
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practised to the utmost the rules of temperance, and 
sought to plant the tree of religious merit to such an 
extent that he forgot to sleep or to eat. He forbade the 
slaughter of any living thing or flesh as food throughout 
the Five Indies on pain of death without pardon. He built 
on the banks of the river Ganges several thousand stiXpas, 
each about icxd feet high ; in all the highways of the towns 
and villages throughout India he erected hospices,^ pro- 
vided with food and drink, and stationed there physicians,^ 
with medicines for travellers and poor persons round about, 
to be given without any stint. On all spots where there 
were holy traces {of Buddha) he raised saiighdramas. 

Once in five years he held the great assembly called 
Mdksha. He emptied his treasuries to give all away in 
charity, only reserving the soldiers’ arms, which were unfit 
to give as alms.^ Every year he assembled the ^ramanas 
from all countries, and on the third and seventh days he 
bestowed on them in charity the four kinds of alms (viz., 
food, drink, medicine, clothing). He decorated the throne of 
the law {the pulpit) and extensively ornamented {arranged) 
the oratories.^® He ordered the priests to carry on discus- 
sions, and himself judged of their several arguments, 
whether they were weak or powerful. He rewarded the 
good and punished the wicked, degraded the evil and 
promoted the men of talent. If any one {of the priests) 
walked according to the moral precepts, and was dis- 
tinguished in addition for purity in religion (reason), he 
himself conducted such an one to “ the lion-throne ” and 
received from him the precepts of the law. If any one, 
though distinguished for purity of life, had no distinction 

^ Tempemte restHctions ; “physicians and medicines.” 

is difficult in this sense. The expression in the text » 

Punya^aias — Tsinrf - leu, pure Tan-she^ which, as Julien has ob- 
lodging houses, or choultHes. served, is a hybrid term for giving 

There is mi error in the text, as away in dd-naf or charity, 
pointed out by Julien, n. 2. ITie The expression may refer to 

text may mean be placed in these mats or seats for discussion or for 
buildings “ doct<Nr's medicines,” or religious services. 
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for learning, he was reverenced, but not highly honoured. 
If any one disregarded the rules of morality and was no- 
torious for his disregard of propriety, him he banished 
from the country, and would neither see him nor listen to 
him. If any of the neighbouring princes or their chief 
ministers lived religiously, with earnest purpose,and aspired 
to a virtuous character without regarding labour, he led 
him by the hand to occupy the same seat with himself, 
and called him “illustrious friend’;” but he disdained to 
look upon those of a different character. If it was neces- 
sary to transact state business, he employed couriers who 
continually went and returned. If there was any irregu- 
larity in the manners of the people of the cities, he went 
amongst them. Wherever he moved he dwelt in a ready- 
made building during his sojourn. During the exces- 
sive rains of the three months of the rainy season he would 
not travel thus. Constantly in his travelling-palace he 
would provide choice meats for men of all sorts of reli- 
gion.^® The Buddhist priests would be perhaps a thou- 
sand ; the Br§,hmans, five hundred. He divided each day 
into three portions. During the first he occupied himself 
on matters of government ; during the second he practised 
himself in religious devotion (merit) without interrup- 
tion, so that the day was not sufficiently long. When I 
first received the invitation of Kumara-raja, I said I would 
go from Magadha to K^marfipa. At this time Silfiditya- 
raja was visiting different parts of his empire, and found 
himself at Kie-ini-®®-ou-ki-lo, when he gave the following 

A hut or dwelling run up for him was the king of KamaHipa, 
the purpose. It seems to refer to a the western portion of Asam (see 
temporary rest-house, made pro- Bookx.) Sil&ditya was also called 
bably of some light material. From Kumara. The invitation referred 
the next sentence it seems that he to will be found in the last section 
carried about with him the materials of the 4th book of the Life of Hiuen 
for constructing such an abode. Tsiang. 

^ It will be seen from this that Here mi is an error for c 7 iu. 

Sll^itya, although leaning to Bud- The restoration will be KajOghira 
dhism, was a patron of other reli- or Kajinghara, a .small kingdom on 
gious sects. the banks of the flanges, about 92 

This refers to the pilgrim him- miles from Charapik ( Vide V. ds 
self. The Kuroiira-ra.ia who invited St, Martin, 387.) 
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order to Kum§,ra-raja ; “ I desire you to come at once to 
the assembly with the strange Sramana you are entertain- 
ing at the Nalanda convent.” On this, coming with Ku- 
mara-r&ja, we attended the assembly. The king, Siladitya, 
after the fatigue of the journey was over, said, “ From 
what coumtry do you come, and what do you seek in your 
travels ? ” 

He said in reply, “ I come from the great Tang country, 
and I ask permission to seek for the law {religions books) 
of Buddha.” 

The king said, “Whereabouts is the great Tang country? 
by what road do you travel ? and is it far from this, or 
near ? ” 

In reply he said, “My country lies to the north-east 
from this several loyriads of li ; it is the kingdom which 
in India is called Mahacbina.” 

The king answered, “I have heard that the country 
of Mahdchina has a king called Ts’in,®* the son of heaven, 
when young distinguished for his spiritual abilities, when 
old then (called) ‘ divine warrior.’ The empire in 
former generations was in disorder and confusion, every- 
where divided and in disunion; soldiers were in conflict, 
and all the people were afflicted with calamity. Then 
the king of Ts’in, son of heaven, who had conceived from 
the first vast purposes, brought into exercise all his 
pity and love; he brought about a right understanding, 
and pacified and settled all within the seas. His laws 
and instruction spread on every side. People from other 

The context and Hiiien Tsiang’s ence (farther on) to the songs sung 
reply indicate the reference to the in honour of this king illustrates the 
first emperor (Hwang-ti}iS^/!€, or fVA character of Siladitya, who waa 
the, of the Ts’in dynasty (221 b.c.' himself a poet. 

It was he who broke up the feudal The first Japanese emperor was 

iependencies of China and central* called Zin mu^ divine warrior • the 
ised the government. He built the allusion in the text may be to the 
great wall to keep out invaders, Ts’in emperor being the fii^t to style 
settled the country, and established himself Hwcuruj ti ; or it may be 
the dynasty of the Ts'in. For his simply that he was like a god in the 
conduct in destroying the books, see art of war. 

Mayer’s Manual, § 368. The refer- 
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countries brought under his influence declared themselves 
ready to submit to his rula The multitude whom he 
nourished generously sang in their songs of the prowess 
of the king of Ts’in. I have learned long since his praises 
sung thus in verse. Are the records {laudatory hymns) of 
his great {complete) qualities well founded ? Is this the 
king of the great Tang, of which you speak ? ” 

Eeplying, he said, “ China is the country of our former 
kings, but the ‘great Tang’ is the country of our present 
ruler. Our king in former times, before he became 
hereditary heir to the throne {before the empire was estab- 
lished), was called the sovereign of Ts’in, but now he is 
called the ‘ king of heaven ’ {emperor). At the end of the 
former dynasty ^ the people had no ruler, civil war raged 
on every hand and caused confusion, the people were 
destroyed, when the king of Ts’in, by his supernatural gifts, 
exercised his love and compassion on every hand ; by his 
power the wicked were destroyed on every side, the eight 
regions found rest, and the ten thousand kingdoms 
brought tribute. He cherished creatures of every kind, 
submitted with respect to the three precious ones.®* He 
lightened the burdens of the people and mitigated punish- 
ment, so that the country abounded in resources and the 
people enjoyed complete rest. It would be difficult to 
recount all the great changes he accomplished.” 

Siladitya-raja replied, “ Very excellent indeed ! the 
people are happy in the hands of such a holy king.” 

SilS.ditya-r§ja being about to return to the city of Kanyfl- 
kubja, convoked a religious assembly. Followed by several 
hundreds of thousand people, he took his place on the 
southern bank of the river Ganges, whilst Kumara-rSja, 

® This can hardly refer to the empire, or of the world. 

Sui dynasty, which preceded the ^ It is widely believed in China 
“great Tang,” as Julien says (p. that the first Buddhist missionaries 
256 n.), but to the troubles which arrived there in the reign of the 
prevailed at the end of the Chow Ts’in emperor. For the story of 
dynasty, which preceded the Ts’in. their imprisonment and deliverance 
^ That is, the eight reeions of the see Abstract of Four Lectures^ p. 3. 
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attended by several tens of thousands, took his place on 
the northern bank, and thus, divided by the stream of the 
river, they advanced on land and water. The two kings led 
the way with their gorgeous staff of soldiers (of the four 
hinds) ; some also were in boats ; some were on elephants, 
sounding drums and blowing horns, playing on flutes and 
harps. After ninety days they arrived at the city of 
Kanyakubja, (and rested) on the western shore of the 
Ganges river, in the middle of a flowery copse. 

Then the kings of the twenty countries who had received 
instruction from SilMitya-raja assembled with the Sramanas 
and Brahmans, the most distinguished of their country, 
with magistrates and soldiers. The king in advance had 
constructed on the west side of the river a great saiiglid- 
rdma, and on the east of this a precious tower about 
lOO feet in height; in the middle he had placed a golden 
statue of Buddha, of the same height as the king himself. 
On the south of the tower he placed a precious altar, in 
the place for washing the image of Buddha. From this 
north-east 14 or 15 li he erected another rest-house. It 
was now the second month of spring-time ; from the first 
day of the month he had presented exquisite food to the 
Sramanas and Brahmans till the 21st day; all along, 
from the temporary palace®® to the sanghdrdma, there 
were highly decorated pavilions, and places where musi- 
cians were stationed, who raised the sounds of their various 
instruments. The king, on leaving the resting-hall (palace 
of travel), made them bring forth on a gorgeously capari- 
.soned great elephant a golden statue of Buddha about 
three feet high, and raised aloft. On the left went the king, 
Siladitya, dressed as Sakra, holding a precious canopy, 
whilst Kumdra-raja, dressed as Brahrna-rdja, holding a 
white chdmara, went on the right. Each of them had as 
an escort 500 war-elephants clad in armour; in front and 
behind the statue of Buddha went lOO great elephants, 


* The palace of travel, erected during a travelling excursion. 
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carrying musicians, who sounded their drums and raised 
their music. The king, Sil&ditya, as he went, scattered 
on every side pearls and various precious substances, with 
gold and silver flowers, in honour of the three precious 
objects of worship. Having first washed the image in 
scented water at the altar, the king then himself bore it 
on his shoulder to the western tower, where he offered 
to it tens, hundreds, and thousands of silken garments, 
decorated with precious gems. At this time there were 
but about twenty Sramanas following in the procession, 
the kings of the various countries forming the escort. 
After the feast they assembled the different men of 
learning, who discussed in elegant language on the most 
abstruse subjects. At evening-tide the king retired in 
state to his palace of travel. 

Thus every day he carried the golden statue as before, 
till at length on the day of separation a great fire suddenly 
broke out in the tower, and the pavilion over the gate 
of the sanghdrdma was also in flames. Then the king 
exclaimed, “ I have exhausted the wealth of my country 
in charity, and following the example of former kings, I 
have built this sanghdrdma, and I have aimed to dis- 
tinguish myself by superior deeds, but my poor attempts 
{feeble gualities) have found no return ! In the presence of 
such calamities as these, what need I of further life ? ” 

Then with incense-burning he prayed, and with this vow 
{oath), “ Thanks to my previous merit, I have come to reign 
over all India; let the force of my religious conduct 
destroy this fire ; or if not, let me die ! ” Then he rushed 
headlong towards the threshold of the gate, when suddenly, 
as if by a single blow, the fire was extinguished and the 
smoke disappeared. 

The kings beholding the strange event, were filled with 
redoubled reverence; but he {the king), with unaltered 
face and unchanged accents, addressed the princes thus : 
“ The fire has consumed this crowning work of my religious 
life. What think you of it ?” 
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The princes, prostrate at his feet, with tears, replied, 
“ The work which marked the crowning act of your per- 
fected merit, and which we hoped would he handed down 
to future ages, has in a moment (a dawn) been reduced to 
ashes. How can we bear to think of it ? But how much 
more when the heretics are rejoicing thereat, and inter- 
changing their congratulations ! ” 

The king answered, “ By this, at least, we see the truth 
of what Buddha said ; the heretics and others insist on 
the permanency of things, but our great teacher’s doc- 
trine is that all tilings are impermanent. As for me, 
my work of charity was finished, according to my purpose ; 
and this destructive calamity {change) does but strengthen 
my knowledge of the truth of Tathfigata’s doctrine. This 
is a great happiness {good fortune), and not a subject for 
lamentation.” 

On this, in company with the kings, he went to the east, 
and mounted tlie great st-Apa. Having reached the top, 
he looked around on the scene, and then descending the 
steps, suddenly a heretic {or, a strange man), knife in hand, 
rushed on the king. The king, startled at the sudden 
attack, stepped back a few steps up the stairs, and then 
bending himself down he seized the man, in order to deli- 
ver him to the magistrates. The officers were so bewil- 
dered with fright that they did not know how to move for 
the purpose of assisting him. 

The kings all demanded that the culprit should be in- 
stantly killed, but Siladitya-raja, without the least show 
of fear and with unchanged countenance, commanded 
them not to kill him; and then he himself questioned 
him thus : 

“ What harm have I done you, that you have attempted 
such a deed ? ” 

The culprit replied, “ Great king ! your virtues shine 
without partiality ; both at home and abroad they bring 

The heretics hold the view of endurance [shang^ the opposite of 
mnitya). 
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happiness. As for me, I am foolish and besotted, unequal 
to any great undertaking; led astray by a single word of 
the heretics, and flattered by their importunity. I have 
turned as a traitor against the king.” 

The king then asked, “ And why have the heretics 
conceived this evil purpose ? ” 

He answered and said, “ Great king ! you have assem- 
bled the people of different countries, and exhausted your 
treasury in offerings to the Sramanas, and cast a metal 
image of Buddha ; but the heretics who have come from a 
distance have scarcely been spoken to. Their minds, 
therefore, have been affected with resentment, and they 
procured me, wretched man that I am ! to undertake this 
unlucky deed.” 

The king then straitly questioned the heretics and their 
followers. There were 500 Brahtnaris, all of singular talent, 
summoned before the king. Jealous of the Sramans, whom 
the king had reverenced and exceedingly honoured, they 
had caused the precious tower to catch fire by means of 
burning arrows, and they hoped that in escaping from the 
fire the crowd would disperse in confusion, and at such a 
moment they purposed to assassinate the king. Having 
been foiled in this, they had bribed this man to lay wait 
for the king in a narrow passage and kill him. 

Then the ministers and the kings demanded the exter- 
mination of the heretics. The king punished the chief 
of them and pardoned the rest. He banished the 500 
Brahmans to the frontiers of India, and then returned to 
his capital. 

To the north-west of the capital there is a stilpa built 
by Asoka-rflja. In this place Tathagata, when in the 
world, preached the most excellent doctrines for seven 
days. By the side of this stilpa are traces where the four 
past Buddhas sat and walked for exercise. There is, 
moreover, a little sf dpa containing the relics of Buddha’s 
hair and nails ; and also a preaching-place^ st'ilpa. 

That is, erected in a place where Buddha bad preached. 
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On the south and by the side of the Ganges are three 
sanghdrd-inas, enclosed within the same walls, but with 
different gates. They have highly ornamented statues of 
Buddha. The priests are devout and reverential; they have 
in their service several thousands of “ pure men.” In a 
precious casket in the vilidra is a tooth of Buddha about 
one and a half inches in length, very bright, and of different 
colours at morning and "uight. People assemble from far 
and near ; the leading men with the multitude join in one 
body in worship. Every day hundreds and thousands 
come together. The guardians of the relic, on account of 
the uproar and confusion occasioned by the multitude of 
people, placed on the exhibition a heavy tax, and pro- 
claimed far and wide that those wishing to see the tooth 
of Buddha must pay one great gold piece. Nevertheless, 
the followers who come to worship are very numerous, and 
gladly pay the tax of a gold piece. On every holiday 
they bring it (lAe relic) out and place it on a high throne, 
whilst hundreds and thousands of men burn incense and 
scatter flowers ; and although the flowers are heaped up, 
the tooth-casket is not overwhelmed. 

In front of the sarKjhdrdma, on the right and left 
hand, there are two vihdras, each about lOO feet high, 
the foundation of stone and the walls of brick. In the 
middle are statues of Buddha highly decorated with 
jewels, one made of gold and silver, the other of native 
copper. Before each vihdra is a little sanghdrdma. 

Not far to the south-east of the saiighdrdma is a great 
vihdra, of which the foundations are stone and the build- 
ing of brick, about 200 feet high. There is a standing 
figure of Buddha in it about 30 feet high. It is of native 
copper {bronze ?) and decorated with costly gems. On tlie 
four surrounding walls of the vihara are sculptured pic- 

® Julien translates this by “Brah- men ” is a common one for lay be- 
ma’ib;” bnt the expression “pure lievers or Upasakas. 
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tures. The various incidents in the life of Tathagata, 
when he was practising the discipline of a Bodhisattva are 
here fully portrayed (eTigraved). 

Not far to the south of the stone vihdra is a temple of 
the Sim-deva. Not far to the south of this is a temple of 
Mahesvara. The two temples are built of a blue stone of 
great lustre, and are ornamented with various elegant 
sculptures. In length and breadth they correspond with 
the vihdra of Buddha. Each of these foundations has 
1000 attendants to sweep and water it; the sound of 
drums and of songs accompanied by music, ceases not day 
nor night. 

To the south-east of the great city 6 or 7 li, on the 
south side of the Ganges, is a stdija about 200 feet in 
height, built by A^Ska-raja. Wlien in the world, Tatha- 
gata in this place preached for six montlis on the imper- 
manency of the body (andtma), on sorrow (dukha), on 
unreality (anitya), and impurity.^* 

On one side of this is the place where the four past 
Buddhas sat and walked for exercise. Moreover, there is 
a little stiXpa of the hair and nails of Tathagata. If a 
sick person with sincere faith walks round this edifice, 
he obtains immediate recovery and increase of religious 
merit. 

To the south-east of the capital, going about 100 li, we 
come to the town of Na-po-ti-po-ku-lo (Navadeva- 
kula).'*^ It is situated on the eastern bank of the Gan- 
ges, and is about 20 li in circuit. There are here flowery 

* These were the subjects on to this sermon, cap. xviii. (see Beal’s 
which he preached — anatma, anitya, edition, p. 71, n. i). 
dukha, a^ndd/ns. For some remarks For some remarks on this place 

on the last of these, see Spence see V. St. Martin, il/emotVe, p. 350 ; 
Hardy, £abt. Monach., p. 247 ; and Cunningham, . 4 nc. Geo;/, of India, 
Childers, Pali Diet., sub A$ifhho. p. 382 ; Arch. Survey of India, vol. 
.lulien’s translation, “sur le vide i. p. 294 ; and coinj^are Fa-hian, ^oc. 
(I'inutilit^) de ses macerations,” is cit., n. 2. 
outside the mark. Fa-hiun alludes 
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gloves, and pure lakes which reflect the shadows of the 
trees. 

To the north-west of this town, on the eastern bank of 
the Ganges river, is a Deva temple, tlie towers and 
storeyed turrets of which are remarkable for their skil- 
fully carved work. To the east of the city 5 li are three 
saiighardmas with the same wall but different gates, with 
about 500 priests, who study the Little Vehicle according 
to tlie school of the Sarvastivadin=. 

Two liundred paces in front of the saiighdrdma is a 
stupa built by Asoka-raja. Although the foundations are 
sunk in the ground, it is yet some lOO feet in height. It 
was here Tath§,gata in old da3's preached the law for 
seven days. In this monument is a relic (sarira) which 
ever emits a brilliant light. Beside it is a place where 
there are traces of the four former Buddhas, who sat and 
walked here. 

To the north of the sanghdrdma 3 or 4 li, and bordering 
on the Ganges river, is a stidpa about 200 feet high, built 
by A^oka-rSja. Here Buddha preached for seven days. 
At this time there were some 500 demons who came to 
the place where Buddha was to hear the law ; understand- 
ing its character, they gave up their demon form and were 
born in heaven.^ By the side of the preaching-aMjja is 
a place where there are traces of the four Buddhas who 
sat and walked there. By the side of this again is a 
stdpa containing the hair and nails of Tathagata, 

I'rom this going south-east 600 li or so, crossing the 
Ganges and going south, we come to the country of ’ 0 - 
yu-t’o (Ayodhya). 

’0 -yu-t’o (Ayodhya). 

Tliis kingdom is 5000 li in circuit, and the capital about 

^ This expression, “ bom in selves in their conduct for a birth 
heaven,’* is one frequently met with in heaven. J. Jt. As, >81, N.S., vol. 
in Buddhist books. In the old xiii,p. 553. And in the Dhammapada 
Chinese inscription found at Buddha it is constantly mentioned. 

Gaya, the pilgrim Chi-i vowed to ^ The distance from Kanauj or 
exhort 30,000 men to prepare them- from Navadevakula to .Ayodhya. on 
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20 li. It abounds in cereals, and produces a large quantity 
of flowers and fruits. The climate is temperate and agree- 
able, the manners of the people virtuous and amiable; 
they love the duties of religion (tnerit), and diligently 
devote themselves to learning. There are about lOo 
sanghdrdmas in the country and 3000 priests, who study 
both the books of the Great and the Little Vehicle. 
There are ten Geva temples; heretics of difierent schools 
are found in them, but few in number. 

In the capital is an old saiiglidrdma ; it was in this place 
that Vasubandhu Bodhisattva, during a sojourn of several 
decades of years, composed various sdstras both of the 
Great and Little Vehicle. By the side of it are some 
ruined foundation walls ; this was the hall in which Vasu— 
bandhu Bddhisattva explained the principles of religion 
and preached for the benefit of kings of different countries, 
eminent men of the world, Sramans and Brdhmans. 

To the north of the city 40 li, by tlie side of the river 
Ganges, is a large sawjlidrdma in whicli is a at'dpa about 
200 feet high, which was built by Ai6ka-rS.ja. It was 
here that Tathagata explained the excellent principles of 
the law for the benefit of a congregation of DSvas during 
a period of three months. 

By the side is a stupa to commemorate the place where 
are traces of the four past Buddhas, who sat and walked 
here. 

To the west of the sanglmrdina 4 or 5 li is a stidpa 
containing relics of Tachagata’s hair and nails. To the 
north of this at'dpa are the ruins of a sanrihdrdma ; it was 


the Ghaghra river is about 1 30 miles 
east - south • east. But there are 
various difficulties in the identification 
of 0 -yu-to with Ayodhy^. Even if 
the Ghiighra be the Ganges of Hiuen 
Tsiang, it is difficult to understand 
why he should cross this river and 
go south. On the other hand, if we 
suppose the pilgrim to follow the 
course of the Ganges for 600 li and 
then cross it, we should place him 
VOL. I. 


not far from Allah&b^, whi^h is 
impossible. General Cunningham 
suggests an alteration of the distance 
to ^ li, and identifies O-i/u-to with 
an old town called KAlcupur, twenty 
miles north - west from Ka’ihpur 
(Cawnpore) [Anc. p. 385). 

Vasubandhu laboured and 
taught in Ayodhya (Vassilief, Boud- 
kwne^ p. 220. Eitel, Handbook, sub 
voc.) 


P 
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here that Srilabdha (Shi-li-lo-to), a master of sdstras 
belonging to the Sautrantika school, composed the Vibhdshd 
Sdstra of that school. 

To the south-west of the city 5 or 6 li, in an extensive 
grove of Amra trees, is an old sawjlidruma ; this is where 
Asahga^® Bodhisattva pursued his studies and directed 
the men of the age.*^ Asahga B&dhisattva went up by 
night to the palace of Maitreya Bodhisattva, and there 
received the Ydgdchdrya Sdstra, the Mahdyana S'dtrd- 
laiikdratikd,^ the Madydnta ViMvaiiga Sdstrap- &c., and 
afterwards declared these to the great congregation, in 
their deep principles. 

North-west of the Amra grove about a hundred paces 
is a st'd'pa containing relics of the hair and nails of TatlA- 
gata. By its side are some old foundation walls. This 
is where Vasuhandhu Bodhisattva descended from the 
Tushita heaven and beheld Asahga Bfidhisattva. Asahga 
Bddhisattva was a man of Gandh&.ra.®® He was born in 
the middle of the thousand years following the departure 
of Buddha from the world ; and possessed of deep spiritual 
insight, he soon acquired a knowledge of the doctrine {of 
Buddha). He became a professed disciple, and attached 
himself to the school of the Mahl^asakas, hut afterwards 
altered his views and embraced the teaching of the Great 
Vehicle. His brother, Vasuhandhu Bddhisattva, belonged 
to the school of the Sarv&stivadins, and had inherited a 


^ In Chinese thing-iheu, victory* 
received. 

^ Asaiiga Bodhisattva was elder 
brother of Vasuhandhu. His name 
is rendered into Chinese by Wu-cho, 
without attachment. 

1 have adopted this translation 
from Julien ; it is not, however, 
entirely satisfactory ; UHvg-yik cer- 
tainly means “to ask for more,” 
and in this sense it might refer to 
pursuit of study ; but I think it 
means he requested more informa- 
tion or more light, and it seems from 
the sentence following that this was 
the ca^e, f{*r he ascended into heaven 


and received certain books from 
Maitreya. 

Not, as Julien translates, “ ex- 
plained to the great assembly,” but 
received certain books from Maitreya, 
and afterwards explained them to 
the ^great congregation {saTiigha) in 
the Amra grove. 

Yu-kia-8se-ti-lun. 

^ Chwong - yan - ta - shing - hing^ 
lun. 

Chung-pin-fen-pi-lun. 

According to the Life of Vasu- 
bandhu, translated by Chin-ti, he 
was l>om in Purushapura, in North 
India. 
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wide fame, with a strong intelligence and penetrating 
wisdom and remarkable acumen. The disciple of Asahga 
was Buddhasiiiiha, a man whose secret conduct was un- 
fathomable, of higli talent and wide renown. 

These two or three worthies had often talked together 
in tliis way : We all are engaged in framing our conduct 
so as to enjoy the presence of MaitrSya after death.®* 
Whoever of us first dies and obtains the condition (0/ 
heing so hm'n in the heaven of MaitrSya), let him come and 
communicate it to us, that we may know his arrival 
there.” 

After this Buddhasimha was the first to die. After 
three years, during which there was no message from him, 
Vasubandhu Bodhisattva also died. Then six months 
having elapsed, and there being no message either from 
him, all the unbelievers began to mock and ridicule, as if 
Vasubandliu and Buddhasimha had fallen into an evil 
way of birth, and so there was no spiritual manifestation. 

After this, Asahga Bddhisattva, during the first divi- 
sion of a certain night, was explaining to his disciples the 
law of entailing {or conferring on others) the power of 
samddhi, when suddenly the flame of the lamp was eclipsed, 
and there was a great light in space ; then a Rishi-dfiva, 
traversing through the sky, came down, and forthwith 
ascending the stairs of the hall, saluted Asahga. Asahga, 
addressing him, said, “ What has been the delay in your 
coming ? What, is your present name ? ” In reply he 
said, “ At the time of my death I went to the Tushita 
heaven, to the inner assembly {i.e., the immediate presence) 
of MaitrSya, and was there born in a lotus flower.^ On 
the flower presently opening, Maitreya, in laudatory terms. 

This was the desire of the early a lotus flower gave rise to thy name 
Buddhists after death to go to Mai- of “ the lotus school,” applie i to the 
trOya, in the Tushita heaven. It is Tsing-t’u, or “ pure land ” f«ection of 
plainly so in the Gaya inscription, Buddhists. But it is a belief not 
referred to above. Afterwards the confined to any one Rchool. The 
fable of a Western Paiadise was in- mediseval legend of the flower which 
troduced into Buddhism, and this opens in Paradise on the death of a 
took the place of Maitreya’s heaven, pure child is a touching survival of 
^ This idea of being born in or on the aauie thought. 
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addressed me, saying, ‘ Welcome ! thou vastly learned 
one! welcome! thou vastly learned one!’ I then paid 
him my respects by moving round his person, and then 
directly®® came here to communicate my mode of life.” 
Asahga said, “ And where is Euddhasimha ? ” He an- 
swered, “ As I was going round MaitrSya I saw Buddha- 
siiiiha among the outside crowd, immersed in pleasure and 
merriment. He exchanged no look with me; how then 
can you expect him to come to you to communicate his 
condition ? ” Asahga answered, “ That is settled ; but 
with respect to MaitrSya, what is his appearance and what 
the law he declares ? ” He said, “ No words can describe 
the marks and signs (the personal heauty) of Maitreya. 
With respect to the excellent law which he declares, the 
principles of it are not different from those (of our lelief). 
The exquisite voice of the Bbdhisattva is soft and pure 
and refined ; those who hear it can never tire ; those who 
listen are never satiated.”®* 

To the north-west of the ruins of the preaching-hall of 
Asahga about 40 li, we come to an old sahghdrdma, 
bordering the Ganges on the north. In it is a stdpa of 
brick, about 100 feet high ; this is the place where Vasu- 
bandhu first conceived a desire to cultivate the teaching 
of the Great Vehicle.®^ He had come to this place from 
North India. At this time Asanga Bodhisattva com- 
manded his followers to go forward to meet him. Having 
come to the place, they met and had an interview. The 
disciple of Asanga was reposing outside the open window 
(of Vasulandhu), when in the after part of the night he 
began to recite the JDasabhUmi &Ura. Vasubandhu hav- 
ing heard it, understood the meaning, and was deeply 


^ Of course the idea is that time 
in the Tushita heaven is not mea- 
sured as on earth. It took six 
months for this flower to open. 

“ This singular account of the 
heaven of Maitreya explains the 
fervent longing of Hiuen Tsiang on 
his dying bed to participate in the 


happiness of those born there (see 
Vie, p. 345). 

Vasubandhu had been brought 
up in the Little Vehicle school. For 
the account of his conversion to the 
principles of the Great Vehicle see 

Wong PHh, § 185, /. R. As. 6'., vol. 

XX. p, 206. 
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grieved that this profound and excellent doctrine had not 
come to his ears in time past, and he laid the blame on his 
tongue as the origin of his sin of calumniating (the Great 
Vehicle), “ and so,” said he, “ I will cut it out.” Seizing a 
knife, he was about to do so, when he saw Asahga stand- 
ing before him, who said, “ Indeed the doctrine of the 
Great Vehicle is very profound; it is praised by all the 
Buddhas, exalted by all the saints. I would teach it to 
you, but you yourself now understand it; but now, at the 
very time of understanding it, what good, in the presence 
of this holy teaching of the Buddhas, to cut out your 
tongue ? Do it not, but (rather) repent ; and as in old 
time you abused the Great Vehicle with your tongue, now 
with the same member extol it. Change your life and 
renew yourself ; this is the oidy good thing to do. There 
can be no benefit from closing your mouth and ceasing to 
speak.” Having said this he disappeared. 

Vasubandhu, in obedience to his words, gave up his 
purpose of cutting out his tongue. On the morrow morn- 
ing he went to Asahga and accepted the teaching of the 
Great Vehicle. On this he gave himself up earnestly to 
think on the subject, and wrote a hundred and more 
Sdstras in agreement with the Great Vehicle, which are 
spread every where, and are in great renown. 

From this going east 300 li or so on the north of the 
Ganges, we arrive at ’ 0 -ye-mo-khi (Hayamukha). 

’ 0 -YE-MU-KHi [Hayamukha] 

This kingdom®* is 2400 or 2500 li in circuit, and the chief 
town, which borders on the Ganges, is about 20 li round 
Its products and climate are the same as those of Ayodhya. 
The people are of a simple and honest disposition. They 
diligently apply themselves to learning and cultivate 

This country has not been satis- about 104 miles north-west of Alla* 
factorily identified. Cunningham b^bad. 
places the capital at Dau’;dia Khera, 
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religion. There are five sanghdrdmas, with about a 
thousand priests. They belong to the Sarhmatiya school 
of the Little Vehicle. There are ten Deva temples, occu- 
pied by sectaries of various kinds. 

Not far to the south-east of the city, close to the shore 
of the Ganges, is a stv/pa built by A^oka-raja, 200 feet 
high. Here Buddha in old time repeated the law for 
three months. Beside it are traces where the four past 
Buddhas walked and sat. 

There is also another stone stUpa, containing relics of 
Buddha’s hair and nails. 

By the side of this stUpa is a saiighdrama with about 
200 disciples in it. There is here a richly adorned statue 
of Buddha, as grave and dignified as if really alive. The 
towers and balconies are wonderfully carved and con- 
structed, and rise up imposingly (or, in great numbers) 
above the building. In old days Buddhad^sa (Fo-to- 
to-so),® a master of Mstras, composed in this place the 
Mahdvibhdshd ^dstra of the school of the Sarvfistivadins. 

Going south-east 700 li, passing to the south of the 
Ganges, we come to the kingdom of Po-lo-ye-kia (Bra- 
yaga). 

PO-LO-YE-KIA (PrAYAGA). 

This country is about 5000 li in circuit, and the capital, 
which lies between two branches of the river, is about 20 
li round. The grain products are very abundant, and 
fruit-trees grow in great luxuriance. The climate is warm 
and agreeable ; the people are gentle and compliant in 
their disposition. They love learning, and are very much 
given to heresy. 

There are two sanghdrdmas with a few followers, who 
belong to the Little Vehicle. 

There are several Deva temples ; the number of heretics 
is very great. 

Julien has pointed out that the The modem Prayaga or Alla- 

symbol jm is for so. The Chinese hftbSd, at the junction of the Ganges 
rendering is “servant of Buddha.’’ and JumnS rivers. 
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To the south-west of the capital, in a Ghampaka {Olieii- 
po-kia) grove, is a stUbpa which was built by Aloka-raja ; 
although the foundations have sunk down, yet the walls 
are more than 100 feet high. Here it was in old days 
Tath 9 ,gata discomfited the heretics. By the side of it is 
a st'iXpa containing hair and nail relics, and also a place 
where {the past Buddhas ?) sat and walked. 

By the side of this last d-Apa is an old saiighdrdma ; 
this is the place where Deva Bhdhisattva composed the 
idstra called Kwang-pih {^ata sdstra vaipulyam), refuted 
the principles of the Little Vehicle and silenced the 
heretics. At first D^va came from South India to this 
saiighdrdma. There was then in the town a Br§.hman of 
high controversial renown and great dialectic skill. Fol- 
lowing to its origin the meaning of names, and relying on 
the different applications of the same word, he was in the 
habit of questioning his adversary and silencing him. 
Knowing the subtle skill of DSva, he desired to overthrow 
him and refute him in the use of words. He therefore 
said : — 

” Pray, what is your name ? ” DSva said, “ They call me 
DSva.” The heretic rejoined, “Who isDSva?” He aii- 
wered, “ I am.” The heretic said, “ And ‘ I,’ what is that ?” 
Deva answered, “A dog,” The heretic said, “And who 
is a dog ? ” D^va said, “ You.” The heretic answered, 
“And ‘you,’ what is that?” Deva said, “Deva.” The 
heretic said, “ And who is Deva ? ” He said, “ I.” Tlie 
heretic said, “ And who is ‘ I ’ ? ” Deva said, “ A dog.” 
Again he asked, “ And who is a dog ? ” Deva said, “ You.” 
The heretic said, “ And who is ‘ you ’ ? ” Dhva answered, 
“ Deva.” And so they went on till the heretic understood ; 
from that time he greatly reverenced the brilliant reputa- 
tion of DSva. 

In the city there is a DSva temple beautifully orna- 
mented and celebrated for its numerous miracles. Ac- 
cording to their records, this place is a noted one {iri — 
fortunate ground) for all living things to acquire religious 
merit. 
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If in this temple a man gives a single farthing, his 
merit is greater than if lie gave a looo gold pieces else- 
where. Again, if in this temple a person is able to con- 
temn life so as to put an end to himself, then he is born 
to eternal happiness in heaven. 

Before the hall of the temple there is a great tree with 
spreading boughs and branches, and casting a deep shadow. 
There was a body-eating demon here, who, depending on this 
custom (niz., of committing suicide), made his abode here ; 
accordingly on the left and right one sees heaps of bones. 
Hence, when a person comes to this temple, there is every- 
thing to persuade him to despise his life and give it up : 
he is encouraged thereto both by the promptings of the 
heretics and also by the seductions of the {evil) spirit 
From very early days till now this false custom has been 
practised. 

Lately there was a Br&hman whose family name was 
Tseu {pitra ) ; he w'as a man of deep penetration and great 
learning, of lucid wit and high talent. This man coming 
to the temple, called to all the people and said, “Sirs, 
ye are of crooked ways and perverse mind, difficult to 
lead and persuade.” Then he engaged in their sacrifices 
with them, with a view afterwards to convert them. 
Then he mounted the tree, and looking down on his 
friends he said, ‘‘ I am going to die. Formerly I said that 
their doctrine was false and wicked ; now I say it is good 
and true. The heavenly Rishis, with their music in the 
air, call me. From this fortunate spot will I cast down 
my pour body.” He was about to cast himself down when 
his friends, having failed by their expostulations to deter 
him, spread out their garments underneath the place 
where he was on the tree, and so when he fell he was 
preserved. When he recovered he said, “ I thought I saw 
in the air the iJ^vas calling me to come, but now by the 

This tree is the well-known of worship at Allahabad (Cunning- 
Alshaya Vata, or “undecaying ban- ham). 

\an tree,” which is still an object 
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stratagem of this hateful (Iicreticai) spirit (viz., of the tree), 
I have failed to obtain the heavenly joys.” 

To the east of the capital, between the two ponfluents 
of the river, for the space of lo li or so, the ground is 
pleasant and upland. The whole is covered with a fine 
sand. From pld time till now, the kings and noble fami- 
lies, whenever they had occasion to distribute their gifts 
in charity, ever came to this place, and here gave away 
their goods ; hence it is called the great charity enclosure. 
At the present time SilMitya-i-aja, after the example of 
his ancestors, distributes here in one day the accumulated 
wealth of five years. Having collected in this space of 
the charity enclosure immense piles of wealth and jewels, 
on the first day he adorns in a very sumptuous way a 
statite of Buddha, and then offers to it the most costly 
jewels. Afterwards he offers his charity to the residen- 
tiary priests ; afterwards to the priests (from a distance) 
who are present ; afterwards to the men of distinguished 
talent ; afterwards to the heretics who live in the place, 
following the ways of the world ; and lastly, to the widows 
and bereaved, orphans and desolate, poor and mendi- 
cants. 

Thus, according to this order, having exhausted his 
treasuries and given food in charity, he next gives away 
his head diadem and his jewelled necklaces. From the 
first to the last he shows no regret, and when he has 
finished he cries with joy, “Well done! now all that I 
have has entered into incorruptible and imperishable 
treasuries.” 

After this the rulers of the different countries offer their 
jewels and robes to the king, so that his treasury is re- 
plenished. 

To the east of the enclosure of charity, at the confluence 
of the two rivers, every day there are many hundreds ot 
men who bathe themselves and die. The people of this 
country consider that whoever wishes to be born in heaven 
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ought to fast to a grain of rice, and then drown himself in 
the waters. By bathing in this water (they say) all the 
pollution of sin is washed away and destroyed ; therefore 
from various quarters and distant regions people come 
here together and rest. During seven days they abstain 
from food, and afterwards end their lives. And even the 
monkeys and mountain stags assemble here in the neigh- 
bourhood of the river, and some of them bathe and depart, 
others fast and die. 

On one occasion when ^Mdatya-raja distributed the 
alms in charity, there was a monkey who lived apart 
by the river-side under a tree. He also abstained from 
food in private, and after some days he died on that 
account from want. 

The heretics who practise asceticism have raised a 
high column in the middle of the river; when the sun 
is about to go down they immediately climb up the 
pillar; then clinging on to the pillar with one hand 
and one foot, they wonderfully hold themselves out with 
one foot and one arm ; and so they keep themselves 
stretched out in the air with their eyes fixed on the sun, 
and their heads turning with it to the right as it sets. 
When the evening has darkened, then they come down 
There are many dozens of ascetics who practise this rite. 
They hope by these means to escape from birth and death, 
and many continue to practise this ordeal through several 
decades of years. 

Going from this country south-west, we enter into a great 
forest infested with savage beasts and wild elephants, 
which congregate in numbers and molest travellers, so 
that unless in large numbers it is difficult (danyerous) ti 
pass this way. 

Going 500®^ li or so, we come to the country Kiau- 
shang-mi (Kau^§,mbi). 

The distance is properly 50 li, as stated by Hwui-lUi. The capital 
however, is 150 li from Pray^a. 
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Kiatt-shang-mi [KauIImbI], 

This country is about 6000 li in circuit, and the 
capital about 30 li. The land is famous for its productive- 
ness ; the increase is very wonderful. Eice and sugar- 
canes are plentiful. The climate is very hot, the manners 
of the people hard and rough. They cultivate learning 
and are very earnest in their religious life and in virtue. 
There are ten sahghdrdmas, which are in ruins and deserted; 
the priests are about 300 ; they study the Little Vehicle. 
There are fifty Dfiva temples, and the number of heretics 
is enormous. 

In the city, within an old palace, there is a large vihdra 
about 60 feet high ; in it is a figure of Buddha carved out 
of sandal-wood, above which is a stone canopy. It is the 
work of the king U-to-yen-na (Udfiyana). By its spiritual 
qualities (or, between its spiritual marks) it produces a 
divine light, which from time to time shines forth. The 
princes of various countries have used their power to carry 
off this statue, but although many men have tried, not 
all the number could move it. They therefore worship 
copies of it,®^ and they pretend that the likeness is a true 
one, and this is the original of all such figures. 

When Tathfigata first arrived at complete enlightenment, 
he ascended up to heaven to preach the law for the benefit 
of his mother, and for three months remained absent. 
This king {i.e., Udfi,yana), thinking of him with affection, 
desired to have an image of his person ; therefore he asked 
Mudgalyfiyanaputra, by his spiritual power, to transport 
an artist to the heavenly mansions to observe the excel- 
lent marks of Buddha’s body, and carve a sandal-wood 

This has been identified with A copy of this sandal-wood 

Kosambi-nagar, an old village on figure was brought from a temple near 
the Jumna, about thirty miles from Pekin, and is referred to in Beal's 
Allahibad (Cunningham). Kosdmbi Buddhist Filyrims, p. l.xxv. A fao- 
is mentioned in the Bdmayana. It simile of it is stamped on the cover 
is the scene of the drama of Ratna- of that work. The story of Uda- 
valt, composed by Bina in the court yana, king of Kosambi. is referred 
of Sri-Harsha or Slladitya. to by Kaliddsa in the Mlyhaddta. 
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statue. When Tatliagata returned from tlie heavenly 
palace, the carved figure of sandal- wood rose aud saluted 
the Lord of the World. The Lord then graciously addressed 
it and said, “ The work e.xpected from you is to toil in the 
conversion of heretics,®® and to lead in the way of religion 
future ages.” 

About too paces to the east of the vihdra are the signs 
of the walking and sitting of the four former Buddhas. 
By the side of this, and not far off, is a well used by 
Tathagata, and a bathing-house. The well still has water 
in it, but the house has long been destroyed. 

Within the city, at the south-east angle of it, is an old 
habitation, the ruins of which only exist. This is the 
house of Ghoshira (ICun-shi-lo) the nobleman.®® In the 
middle is a vihdra of Buddha, and a containing 

hair and nail relics. There are also ruins of Tath^gata’s 
bathing-house. 

Not far to the south-east of the city is an old saiighd- 
rdma. This was formerly the place where GSshira the 
nobleman had a garden. In it is a stdpa built by AI 6 ka- 
rdja, about 200 feet high ; here Tath§,gata for several years 
preached the law. By the side of this stdpa are traces of 
the four past Buddhas where they sat down and walked. 
Here again is a stdpa containing hair and nail relics of 
Tathagata. 

To the south-east of the saiighardma, on the top of a 
double-storeyed tower, is an old brick chamber where 
Vasubandhu Bodhisattva dwelt. In this chamber he com- 
posed the Vidydmdtrasiddhi^dstra{ Wei-chi-lun), intended 
to refute the principles of the Little Vehicle and confound 
the heretics. 

To the east of the sanglidrdma, and in the middle of an 
Amra grove, is an old foundation wall ; this was the place 

“To teach and convert with lievers ; JuHen makes it an inter- 
diligence the unbelieving, to open rogative {ye). 

the way for guiding future genera- ^ Asvaghdsha alludes to the con- 

tions, this is your work.’* I take veraionof Ghdshira, 

the symbol m to refer to unbe- kiny, v. 1710. See also Fa-hien, c. 

xxxiv. 
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wliere Asanga Bodhisattva composed the idstra called 
Hin-yang-shing-hiau. 

To the south-west of the city 8 or 9 li is a stone dwell- 
ing of a venomous Nftga. Having subdued this dragon, 
TathSgata left here his shadow ; but though this is a tradi- 
tion of the place, there is no vestige of the shadow visible. 

By the side of it is a st-Apa built by A^oka-r^ja, about 
200 feet high. Near this are marks where Tath§,rrata 
walked to and fro, and also a hair and nail stApa. The 
disciples who are afflicted with disease, by praying here 
mostly are cured. 

The law of ^flkya becoming extinct, this will be the 
very last country in which it will survive ; therefore from 
the highest to the lowest all who enter the borders of this 
country are deeply affected, even to tears, ere they return. 

To the north-east of the Naga dwelling is a great forest, 
after going about joa li through which, we cross the Ganges, 
and going northward we arrive at the town of Kia-shi-po- 
lo (Ka^apura).®' This town is about 10 li in circuit ; the 
inhabitants are rich and well-to-do (happy). 

By the side of the city is an old sanghArdma, of which 
the foundation walls alone exist. This was where Dhar- 
mapffla Bddhisattva refuted the arguments of the lieretics. 
A former king of this country, being partial to the teaching 
of heresy, wished to overthrow the law of Buddha, whilst 
he showed the greatest respect to the unbelievers. One 
day he summoned from among the heretics a master of 
&dstras, extremely learned and of superior talents, who 
clearly understood the abstruse doctrines {of religion). He 
had composed a work of heresy in a thousand slokas, con- 
sisting of thirty-two thousand words. In this work he 
contradicted and slandered the law of Buddha, and repre- 
sented his own school as orthodox. Whereupon {the king) 

^ This place has been identified ® In Chinese l/-fd ; for some 
with the old town of Sultdnpur on notices of DharmapUa see Womj 
the Gomati river. The Hindu name PAky § 191 ; in J. R. As. Soc., vol. 
of this town was Kiisabhavanapura, xx. ; Eitel, Handbook sub voc., and 
or simply Kusapura (Cunningham). B. Nanjio, Catalojue, col. 373. 
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convoked the body of the {Buddhist) priests, and ordered 
them to discuss the question under dispute, adding that if 
the heretics were victorious he would destroy the law of 
Buddha, but that if the priests did not suffer defeat he 
would cut out his tongue as proof of the acknowledgment 
of his fault.®® At this time the company of the priests 
being afraid they would be defeated, assembled for con- 
sultation, and said, “ The sun of wisdom having set, the 
bridge of the law^® is about to fall. The king is partial to 
the heretics ; how can we hope to prevail against them ? 
Things have arrived at a difficult point; is there any 
expedient to he found in the circumstances, as a way of 
escape?” The assembly remained silent, and no one 
stood up to suggest any plan. 

Dharmapffia Bbdhisattva, although young in years, had 
acquired a wide renown for penetration and wisdom, and 
the reputation of his noble character was far spread. He 
was now in the assembly, and standing up, with encour- 
aging words addressed them thus : “ Ignorant though I 
am, yet I request permission to say a few words. Verily 
I am ready to answer immediately to the king’s summons. 
If by my lofty argument (discourse) I obtain the victory, 
this will prove spiritual protection; but if I fail in the 
subtle part of the argument, this will be attributable to my 
youth. In either case there will be an escape, so that the 
law and the priesthood will suffer no loss.” They said, 
“ We agree to your proposition,” and they voted that he 
should respond to the king’s summons. Forthwith he 
ascended the pulpit. 

Then the heretical teacher began to lay down his cap- 
tious principles, and to maintain or oppose the sense of 
the words and arguments used. At last, having fully 

^ Thi.s refers to the dream of ^ It would seem from the context 
king AjAtasatru, for which see If ow^ that it was the heretical teacher 
§ 178. This section of Won^ who asked the king to call the assem- 
Pilh shows that the great Kitsyapa bly, and that if he was defeated he 
is siippo.sed by Buddhists still to be said he would cut out his own 
within the Cock’s-Foot Mountain tongue, 
awaiting the coming of Maitreya. 
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explained his own position, he waited for the opposite 
side to speak. 

Dharmap&la Bodhisattva, accepting his words, said with 
a smile, “ I am conqueror ! I will show how he uses false 
arguments in advocating liis heretical doctrines, how his 
sentences are confused in urging his false teaching.” 

The opponent, with some emotion, said, “ Sir, be not 
high-minded ! If you can expose my words you will be 
the conqueror, but first take my text fairly and explain its 
meaning.” Then Dharmapala, with modulated voice, fol- 
lowed the principles of his text (thesis), the words and the 
argument, without a mistake or change of expression. 

When the heretic had heard the whole, he was ready to 
cut out his tongue ; but Dharmapfila said, “ It is not by 
cutting out your tongue you show repentance. Change 
your principles — that is repentance ! ” Immediately he 
explained the law for his sake ; his heart believed it and 
his mind embraced the truth. The king gave up his 
heresy and profoundly respected the law of Buddha (the 
orthodox law). 

By the side of this place is a stUpa built by A^6ka- 
rfija ] the walls are broken down, hut it is yet 200 feet 
or so in height. Here Buddha in old days declared the 
law for six months ; by the side of it are traces where he 
walked. There is also a hair and nail stdpa. 

Going north from this r/o or 180 li, we come to the 
kingdom of Pi-so-kia (Vi^akha). 

Pl-so-KiA (Vi^Akha). 

This kingdom is about 4000 li in circuit, and the capital 
about 16 li round. The country produces abundance of 
cereals, and is rich in flowers and fruits. The climate is 
soft and agreeable. The people are pure and honest. Tliey 
are very diligent in study, and seek to gain mciit (bt/ doinfj 
good) witliout relaxation. There are 20 saiighurdmas and 
about 3000 priests, who study the Little Vehicle according 

^ This country is supposed by keta, the Sa-chi of Fa-hien, which is 
Cunningham to be the same as Sa- the same as Ayudhya or (Jude. 
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to the Saiiimatlya school. There are about fifty Deva 
temples and very many heretics. 

To the south of the city, on the left of the road, is a 
large saihghavdma ; this is where the Arhat Deva^arma 
wrote the Shih-shin-lun (Vijndnakdya ^dstra), in which he 
defends the position that there is no “ I ” as an indi- 
vidual.'^^ The Arhat Gopa (Kiu-po) composed also in this 
place the Shing-lciav^iu-shih-lun, in which he defends the 
position that there is an “ I ” as an individual.'^^ These 
doctrines excited much controversial discussion, Again, 
in this place Dharmapala Bodhisattva during seven days 
defeated a hundred doctors belonging to the Little Vehicle. 

By the side of the saiighdrdma is a stilpa about 200 
feet high, which was built by A^oka-raja. Here Tatha- 
gata in old days preached during six years, and occupied 
himself whilst so doing in guiding and converting men. 
By the side of this stdpa is a wonderful tree which is 6 or 
7 feet high. Through many years it has remained just the 
same, without increase or decrease. Formerly when Ta- 
thfigata had cleansed his teeth, he threw away in this 
place the small piece of twig he had used. It took root, 
and produced the exuberant foliage which remains to 
the present time.^* The heretics and Brfihmans have fre- 
quently come together and cut it down, but it grows again 
as before. 

Hot far from this spot are traces where the four past 
Buddhas sat and walked. There is also a nail and hair 
stupa. Sacred buildings here follow one another in suc- 
cession ; the woods, and lakes reflecting their shadows, are 
seen everywhere. 

Going from this north-east 500 li or so, we come to the 
kingdom of Shi-sah-lo-fu-sih-tai 0 rdvasti). 

END OF BOOK V. 

For many arguments on this This tree is also noticed byFa* 

t|uestion of “no personal self,” see hian in his account of Sa-chi, and it 
the Life of Buddha {Buddhachanta) is this which has led General Cun- 
by A.4vagh6sha, passim ; also Wong ningham to identify Visakh^ with 
Biih, § 19 a Saketa or AyodhyA 
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VOL. I. 


Noth i. — T here is an important work called the Shih-lcia-fanff^ehit or 
An Account of Buddhist Regions/* written by Tao-Sun, who lived 
A.D. 595-667, in which the three routes from China to India are 
named (part i. fol. 10 b.) The first is to the south-west of Lake 
Lop to Tibet and Nep4l ; the second or middle route is from Shen- 
shen or Leu-lan or Na-fo-po (Tao-SUn speaks of these as one place) 
to Khotan and so on ; the third route is the outward one followed 
by Hiuen Tsiang. Tao-Sun, in speaking of the Po-lo-mo-lo Moun- 
tain (vide inf TO,, vol. ii. p. 2(4), renders it “the hUicIc he^ Moun- 
tain.” Perhaps the Temple of Boram Leo, “ in a secluded valley at 
the foot of the Mekhala Hills, near Kamarda,” is connected with the 
worship of Durga under this name (Cunningham, Avch. Surv.t voL 
xvii. p. iv.) 

Page xxxiv. — The custom of putting a sacred object on the head in token 
of reverence, is still observed in the Greek Church ; con/, the Liturgy 
of St. Chrysostom (Neale’s Greek LUurgieSf p. 127) V'here the sacred 
vessel is carried on the head of the deacon. 

Page xxxv . — The idea of a sf/nare vihara being indestructible would con- 
firm the opinion given (p. 62, vol. i. n. 215) that Svetavaras is the 
Tetragonis of Pliny ; the treasure city of Rauieses is also described 
as “ solid upon the earth, like the four pillars of the firmament 
{Funeral Tent of an Egyptian Queen, p. 18). 

VOL. I, ' Q 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


Page xl. — The “ yellow spring ” may be compared with the P&li 
odalcantilco. 

Page x\\. — The “mark'? and impressions” are igrohdhXy the iclieel marlcSf 
&c., on the bottom of a Buddha’s foot ; cf. p. 204 infra. 

Page xlii. line 9. — The phrase shang-tao refers to the chief of the Sthaviras 
or priests. 

Page xliii. — The symbol Jcu which I here {last line) translate by “ruins/* 
is so used throughout Fa-hian ; Huien Tsiang uses the full phrase ku 
ke; cf. K. II. fol. 12, of the Si-yu-ki, also infra, p 92, 

Page li. — The charioteer called Chhandaka is elsewhere called Kantaka 
{Chung-ku-mo-ho-ti-hiug, passim). 

Page Ixi. line 10, — I have taken the phra.se tung hia'^ (north, east, 

below) to be an error for tung pek king (going north-east). 

Page Ixiv. line 10. — The Ldkantarika hells are de.scribed as being outside 
the iron girdle that surrounds a Sakwala. 

Page Ixix. — With the “one-footed men,” compare the Sansc. ekacharands. 

Page Ixxxi. line 18.— The phrase for “rested” is not to be confined to the 
“ summer rest ” of the Buddhists ; it frequently means “ remained at 
rest,” or “in <iuiet cf. “the daily use of the Shamans,” p. 15. 

Page 25, n. 79.^ — Red garments are the Kadge of those condemned to 
death : vide thr Ndgananda, E(»yd’.s translation, p. 62. 63, 67. 

Page 105, n. 77. — Va.'-ulMndhii is sonietiincs called the twentieth patriarch, 
cf. p. 120, n. 2. 

Page 176, n. 30. — The expres.sioii, the Mung” king, is frequently used 
by I-tsing. Perhaps he is the same a.s the Bald-rdi, or the Great 
King or Lord Paramount of the Muslims (vide Thomas, The Indian 
Balhard, p. ll). 
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BUDDHIST EECOBDS OF THE 
WESTERN AVORLD. 


BOOK VI. 

Contains an accmmt of four countries, viz., (i) Shi-Io-fu-shi-ti; 
(2) Kie-pi-lofa-su-tu; (3) Lan-mo ; (4) Ku-shi-na-k'ie-lo. 

Shi-lo-fu-shi-ti [Sravasti]. 

The kingdom of Sr 3 ,vasti (Shi-lo-fu-slii-ti) ^ is about 
6000 li in circuit. The cliief town is desert and ruined. 
Tliere is no record as to its exact limits (area). The ruins 
of the walls encompassing the royal precincts* give a circuit 


^ The town of Sravasti, also called 
Dharmapattana { Tt'ikdndaMsha, ii. i, 
13), inUttani (N’ortherni Kdsalu, has 
been identitie j by Cunningham with 
a great ruineil city on the south 
bank of the Rapti called Sahet 
M^het, about 58 miles north of 
Ayodhya. As Hiueii Tsiang gives 
the bearing north-east, and the 
distance about 500 li, he evidently 
di<i not travel by the shortest route. 
Fa hian (chap, xx.), on the contrary, 
gives the distance eight ydjanas, and 
the bearing (corrected) due north, 
both of which are correct. For a 
full account of Sahet Mahet see 
Cunningham, Arch. Survey of hul.y 
vol. i. p. 331 ff. ; see also J. Jl. As. S.y 
voL V. pp. 122 If. It figures also in 
Brahmanical literature, in which it 
is said to have been founded by 
Sravasta, the son of ISrava and 
VOL. II. 


grandson of Yuvanisva. HaHvathkh^ 
670; Viskn. Par., vol. iii. p. 263; 
Hall’s Vdsavadattd, Int, p. 53 ; 
Mahdblidr., iii. 12518; Panini, iv. 
2, 97; Phdyav. Pur., ix. 6, 21. 
With respect, however, to the date 
of Vikramaditya of Sravasti, Cun- 
ningham seems to be misled by the 
statement of Hiuen Tsiang {ante, p. 
106) that he lived in the middle of 
the thousand years after Buddha, 
.as though this meant 500 A.B., 
whereas it means, as stated before, 
ill the iuid<Re of the thousand years 
which succeeded the 500 years after 
Buddha, in the middle of the “ period 
of images,” in fact. See also Bur- 
iiouf, Introd., pp. 20 f., 150. 209, 280; 
Lassen, Ind. Alt, vol. iii. pp, 200 f.; 
Vassilief, pp. 38, 75, 1S8, 218. 

2 Julien translates here and else- 
where kung shiny by pcduce, but it 

A 
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of about 20 li. Though mostly in ruins, still there are a 
few inhabitants. Cereals grow in great abundance ; the 
climate is soft and agreeable, the manners of the people 
are honest and pure. They apply themselves to learning, 
and love religion {merit). There are several hundreds of 
sangMrdmas, mostly in ruin, with very few religious 
followers, who study the books of the Saihmatiya (Ching- 
liang-pu) school. There are lOO D^va temples with very 
many heretics. When Tath§,gata was in the world, this 
was the capital of the country governed by Pras^najita- 
rS. j a (Po-lo-si-na-chi-to-wang).* 

Within the old precincts of the royal city are some 
ancient foundations ; these are the remains of the palace of 
King Shing-kwan (PrasSnajita). 

From this not far to the east is a ruinous foundation, 
above which is built a small stdpa ; these ruins represent 
the Great HaU of the Law,* which King PrasSnajita built 
for Buddha. 

By the side of this hall, not far from it, above the ruins 
a st'dpa is built. This is where stood the vihdra which 
King Prasgnajita built for Praj&pati® Bhikshuni, the 
maternal aunt of Buddha. 

should be "the royal precincts,” or the 
portion of the city in which the royal 
palace stood, and which was defended 
by a surrounding wall. Cunning- 
ham is right therefore in his remarks 
on this point, p 332, loc. dt. 

^ Prasenajit : — In the A^6ka Ava- 
ddna the following genealogy is 
given : — 

1. Bimbisira (cir. b.o. 540-512). 

2. Ajdta<iatru, bis son, 512. 

3. TJdayibhadra, his son, 480. 

4. Munda, his son, 46. 

5. K&kavarnin, his son, 456. 

6. Sah^lin, his son, 

7. Tulakuchi, his son. 

8. Mah^maiidala, his son, cir. 375. 

9. Prasenajit, his son. 

10. Nanda, his son. 

11. Bindus^ra, his son, 295. 

12. Su 8 tm% his son. 


Little dependence, however, can be 
placed on this genealogy, but it may 
be compared with the Singhalese 
and Brahmanical lists, /. As. S. Ben., 
vol. vi. p. 714; Asiat. Bes., vol. v. 
p. 286 ; Lassen, Ind. Alt., vol. i. pp. 
859, xxxviii., vol. ii. pp. 71, 222, 
1207 ; Burnouf, Intr., pp 128, 320 ; 
Burge.ss, Archceol. Surv. ir. India, 
Rep., voL V. p. 43, and Cave Temples, 
pp. 24 f. On Prasenajit, see Kop- 
pen, Die Rel. d. Bud , vol. i. pp, 98, 
* 495» 507 ; Vishn. Pur., vol. iv. 

p. 171 ; Mahdbkdr., ii. 332, iii. 11072, 
xii. 5924 ; ffariv., 709 f., 2054. 

* The Saddharma Mahds^la. 

® Praj^pati, formerly written, as 
a note tells u^, Pajapati, with the 
meaning “lord of creatures;” it may 
be observed here that Hiuen Tsiang 
is the first to intro;luce the in’ans- 
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Still east of this is a stH/pa to record the site of the 
house of Sudatta® (Shen-shi). 

By the side of the house of Sudatta is a great s^pa. 
This is the place where the Ahgulimdlya (Yang-kiu-li- 
mo-lo) gave up his heresy. The Angulimalyas are the 
unlucky caste {the criminals) of Sravasti They kill 
everything that lives, and maddening themselves> they 
murder men in the towns and country, and make chaplets 
for the head of their fingers. The man in question wished 
to kill his mother to complete the number of fingers, when 
the Lord of the World (Buddha), moved by pity, went to 
him to convert him. Beholding the Lord from far, the 
Augulimalya rejoicing said, “Now I shall be born in 
heaven ; our former teacher declared that whoever in- 
jures a Buddha or kills his mother, ought to be born in 
the BrahmS, heaven.” 

Addressing his mother, he said, “ Old woman ! I will 
leave you for a time till I have killed that great Sha- 
man.” Then taking a knife, he went to attack the Lord. 
On this Tathflgata stepped slowly as he went, whilst 
the Afigulimllya rushed at him without slacking his 
pace. 

The Lord of the World addressing him said, “ Why do 
you persevere in your evil purpose and give up the better 
feelings of your nature and foster the source of evil ? ” 
The Afigulimalya, hearing these words, understood the 
wickedness of his conduct, and on that paid reverence to 
Buddha, and sought permission to enter the law {i.e., the 
religions profession of Buddha), and having persevered with 

'h'lt forms of proper names into the ® Sudatta, formerly written Sii-ta, 
Chinese translations. Before him the same as AnSthapindada, “ the 
the Prakrit, or provincial, forms friend of the orphan and destitute.” 
are used; for example, in Fa-hian, For an account of his conversion and 
instead of Po*lo-si-na-chi-to for Pra- subsequent career, see Fo-sho-hiitg- 
senajita, we have Po-sz-nih, corre- Uan-king, p. 201, f. 
spending with Pasenat <)r Pasen- ^ The Ahgulimalvas were a sect 
adi ; instead of Sravasti, we have founded by a converted brigand, who 
She-wei for Sewet, &c. For further wore round his neck a string of 
instances see Fo-sho-hing-tsan-kingi fingera, 
p. 213, notes I, 2. 
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diligence in liis religious progress, he obtained the fruit of 
an Arhat. 

To the south of the city 5 or 6 li is the Jetavana.® 
This is where An&thapindada (Ki-ku-to) {othenvise 
called) Sudatta, the chief minister of Prasdnajita-raja, 
built for Buddha a vihdra. There was a sarighdrdma 
here formerly, but now all is in ruins (desert). 

On the left and right of the eastern gate has been built 
a pillar about 70 feet high; on the left-hand pillar is 
engraved on the base a wheel ; ® on the right-hand pillar 
the figure of an ox is on the top. Both columns were 
erected by As 6 ka-r 4 ja. The residences (of the priests) are 
wholly destroyed; the foundations only remain, with the 
exception of one solitary brick building, which stands 
alone in the midst of the ruins, and contains an image 
of Buddha. 

Formerly, when TathS,gata ascended into the Tr^yas- 
triihlas heaven to preach for the benefit of his mother, 
rras§najita-r§,ja, having heard that the king Udfiyana had 
caused a sandal-wood figure of Buddha to be carved, also 
caused this image to be made. 

The nobleman Sudatta was a man of “ humanity ” and 
talent. He had amassed great wealth, and was liberal in 
its distribution. He succoured the needy and destitute, 
and had compassion on the orphan and helped the aged. 
During his lifetime they called him Anfithapindada 
(Ki-ku-to — friend of the orphan) on account of his virtue. 
He, hearing of the religious merit of Buddha, conceived a 


* Shi-to-lin, the garden of Jeta, 
the prince royal. For the sale of 
this garden to Sudatta (Shen-shi) 
and the circumstances attending 
it, see Fo-bho-himj Uan-king^ p. 217, 
For a representation of the scene of 
the history, see Bharhut Stuifa^ pi. 
l\ ii. 

'' lulien’s translation of this pas- 
sage is very confusing. He says, “ On 
the top of the left-hand pillar is a 
dome [cowpole ) ; on the pinnacle [faiU) 
of the right-hand pillar is sculptured 


the body of an elephant.” But, in 
fact, the text says, “ On the face 
(pedestal, twan) of the left-hand 
pillar is the mark {fi'jurt) of a wheel 
(the symbol of tiharma)\ on the top 
of the right-hand pillar is the form 
of an ox. 'J’his is in agreement with 
Fa-hian’s account. The only doubt 
is whether twan may not mean “ the 
top;” in that case the wheel would 
be on the top of the left-hand pillar, 
as Fa-hian says (chap, xx.) 
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deep reverence for him, and vowed to build a vihdra for 
him. He therefore asked Buddha to condescend to come 
to receive it. The Lord of the World commanded Saripu- 
tra (She-li-tseu) to accompany him and aid by his counsel. 
Considering the garden of JSta (Shi-to-yuen), the prince, 
to be a proper site on account of its pleasant and upland 
position, they agreed to go to the prince to make known 
the circumstances of the case. The prince in a jeering 
way said, “If you can cover the ground with gold {piecei) 
I will sell it {yorub can huy it)” 

Sudatta, hearing it, was rejoiced. He immediately 
opened his treasuries, with a view to comply with the 
agreement, and cover the ground. There was yet a little 
space not filled.^® The prince asked him to desist, but he 
said, “The field of Buddha is true;“ I must plant good 
seed in it.” Then on the vacant spot of ground^* he 
raised a vihdra. 

The Lord of the World forthwith addressed Ananda 
and said, “ The ground of the garden is wliat Sudatta has 
bought; the trees are given by JSta. Both of them, 
similarly minded, have acquired the utmost merit. From 
this time forth let the place be called the grove of Jgta 
(Shi-to) and the garden of An3,thapindada (Ki-ku-to). 

To the north-east of the garden of Anathapindada 
(Ki-ku-to) is a stHpa. This is the place wliere Tathfigata 
washed with water the sick Bhikshu. Formerly, when 
Buddha was in the world, there was a sick Bliikshu (Pi-tsu), 
who, cherishing his sorrow, lived apart by himself in a 

This incident of the broken pro- the meaning would be “taken or 
miae is referred to by Asvaghoaha, caught (Ja) in breaking what he 
Fo-sho-hing-tmn-kiwj, p. 217, and gave.” The tree certainly favours 
seems to be the subject of the Bhar- this identification ; and the august 
hut sculpture, pi. alv. fig. 9, where figure by the aide of .T.-ta wouhfde- 
“the little space not filled” is re- note the “ Lordof the World,” nr pcr- 
presented, and the broken promise haps “the magi.str.ate ” or Sariputra. 
denoted by the broken surface of the " I.e., the system of Buddha i.s 
ground. It would perhaps be too founded on tndh : alluding to the 
bold to sugge.%t chitu, pMldsi-la for wish of .Teta to annul the aoree- 
the inscription, where pdddsi would ment 

be the aorist form of pradii, and ^ where there were no trees. 
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solitary place. The Lord of the World seeing him, inquired, 
“ What is your affliction, living thus by yourself ? ” He 
answered, “ My natural disposition being a careless one 
and an idle one, I had no patience to look on a man sick 
(to attend on the sick),^^ and now when I am entangled in 
sickness there is nobody to look on me (attend to me).” 
Tathagata, moved with pity thereat, addressed him and 
said, “ My son ! I will look on you ! ” and then touching 
him, as he bent down, with his hand, lo ! the sickness was 
immediately healed ; then leading him forth to the outside 
of the door, he spread a fresh mat for him and himself, 
washed his body and changed his clothes for new ones. 

Then Buddha addressed the Bhikshu, “ From this time 
be diligent and exert yourself.” Hearing this, he re- 
pented of his idleness, was moved by gratitude, and, filled 
with joy, he followed him. 

To the north-west of the garden of Anfithapindada is 
a little st4pa. This is the place where Mudgalaputra 
(Mo-te-kia-lo-tseu) vainly exerted his spiritual power in 
order to lift the girdle (sash) of Siriputra (She-li-tseu). 
Formerly, when Buddha was residing near the lake W u- 
jeh-no,^* in the midst of an assembly of men and 
D^vas, only ^firiputra (She-li-tseu) was absent (had not 
time to join the assembly). Then Buddha summoned 
Mudgalaputra, and bade him go and command him to 
attend. Mudgalaputra accordingly went. 

Sariputra was at the time engaged in repairing his 
religious vestments. Mudgalaputra addressing him said, 
“ The Lord, who is now dwelling beside the Anavatapta 
lake, has ordered me to summon you.” 

Sfiriputra said, “Wait a minute, till I have finished 
repairing my garment, and then I will go with you.” 

This differs from Julien’s ver- dent somewhat like that in the text, 
sion ; he makes the fault of the Bhik- see Sacred Boolcs of the East, vol. 
shu to consist in neglecting his own xvii. p. 241. 

sickness; but it seems rather to ’* No feverish affliction, i.e., cool; 
have been his former indifference to antavatapta. See ante, vol. 1 p. 1 1, 
the sickness of others. For an inci- note 28. 
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Mudgalaputra said, “If you do not come quickly, I will 
exert my spiritual power, and carry both you and your 
house to the great assembly.” 

Then SS,riputra, loosing his sash, threw it on the 
ground and said, “ If you can lift this sash, then perhaps 
my body will move (or, then I will start).” Mudgala- 
putra exerted all his spiritual power to raise the sash, 
yet it moved not. Then the earth trembled in conse- 
quence. On returning by his spiritual power of loco- 
motion to the place where Buddha was, he found Sari- 
putra already arrived and sitting in the assembly. 
Mudgalaputra sighing said, “Now then I have learned 
that the power of working miracles is not equal to the 
power of wisdom.” 

Not far from the stApa just named is a well. Tatha- 
gata, when in the world, drew from tliis well for his 
personal use. By the side of it is a stupa whicli was 
built by Asoka-raja; in it are some sarims'^^ of Tatha- 
gata ; hero also are spots where there are traces of 
walking to aiul fro and preaching the law. To com- 
memorate both these circumstances, {the hiny) erected a 
pillar and built the st'Apa. A mysterious sense of awe 
surrounds the precincts of the place; many miracles are 
manifested also. Sometimes heavenly music is heard, 
at other times divine odours are perceived. The lucky 
(happy) presages {or, the omens that indicate religious 
merit) would be difficult to recount in full. 

Not far behind the sanghdrdma {of Andthapindadci) is 
the place where the Brahmacharins killed a courtesan, in 
order to lay the charge of murdering her on Buddha {in 
order to sla7ider him). Now Tathagata was possessed of 
the tenfold powers,^^ without fear,*® perfectly wise, honoured 

Mudgalaputra excelled all the Buddha was called Dakihala 

other disciples in miraculous power, {ski-li) on account of the ten powers 
Siiriputra excelled in wisdom. Fo- be possessed, for which see Burnouf, 
$ho-hin'f-U5an klnj, ver. 1406. ^ LotaSt p. 781, and Hardy, Manual 

There is no mention of Sari- of Budhuniy p. 394. 
putra in the text, as Julien tran."- Abhaya, an epithet given to 

lates ; the two symbols, she li, for every Buddha (Eitcl, JiaiMook^ 
saHi'a, misled him. s. v.) 
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by men andDevas,^® reverenced by saints and sages; then 
the heretics consulting together said, “We must devise 
some evil about him, that vve may slander him before the 
congregation.” Accordingly they allured and bribed this 
courtesan to come, as it were, to hear Buddha preach, and 
then, the congregation having knowledge of the fact of her 
presence, they (the heretics) took her and secretly killed 
her and buried her body beside a tree, and then, pretend- 
ing to he affected with resentment, they acquainted the 
king (vnth the fact of the woman’s death). The king ordered 
search to be made, and the body was found in the Jeta- 
vana. Then the heretics with a loud voice said, “Tliis 
great Sramana Gautama®® is ever preaching about moral 
duty and about patience (forbearance), but now having 
had secret correspondence with this woman, he has killed 
her so as to stop her mouth ; but now, in the presence of 
adultery and murder, what room is there for morality and 
continence ? ” The D^vas then in the sky joined together 
their voices and chanted, “ This is a slander of the infamous 
heretics.” 

To the east of the saiujhdrdma loo paces or so is a 
large and deep ditch; this is wliere GSvadatta,®^ having 
plotted to kill Buddha with some poisonous medicine, fell 
down into hell. Devadatta was theson of Dr6n6daua-raja 
(Ho-wang). Having applied himself for twelve years with 
earnestness, he was able to recite 8o,ocx) (verses) from the 
treasury of the law. Afterwards, prompted by covetous- 
ness,he wished to acquire the divine (supernatural) ia.Q\\lties. 
Associating himself with evil companions, they consulted 
together, and he spake thus : “ I possess thirty marks 
(of a Buddha), not much less than Buddha himself; a great 

Devamanns«iapujitain. also said to be his brother-in-law, 

This is Buddha’s gotra name, being brother to Yasodhara, Bud- 
taken from the name probably of dha’s wife. He was tempted to aim 
the Purdhita of the Sakyas It is at the first place in the Buddhist 
used in Northern books as a term of community, and when he failed in 
disrespect. thi'^ he plotted to take the life of 

^ Devadatta (Ti-po-ta-to) the Buddha. (See Oldenberg, Buddha^ 
cousin of Buddha, l>eing the son of p. 160.' 

Dronodana, Buddha’s uncle. He is 
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company of followers surround me ; in what respect do I 
differ from Tathagata ? ” Having thought thus, he forth- 
with tried to put a stumbling-block in the way of the 
disciples, but S^riputra and Mudgalaputra, obedient to 
Buddha’s behest, and endowed with the spiritual power of 
Buddha himself, preached the law exhorting the disciples 
to re-union. Then DSvadatta, not giving up his evil 
designs, wickedly placed some poison under his nails, 
designing to kill Buddha when he was paying him homage. 
Tor the purpose of executing this design he came from a 
long distance to this spot, but the earth opening, he went 
down alive into hell. 

To the south of this again there is a great ditch, where 
Kukalt^^ the Bhikshuni slandered Tathagata, and went 
down alive into hell. 

To the south of the Kukali ditch about 800 paces is 
a large and deep ditch. Chan^cha,^ the daughter of 
a Brahman, calumniated Tathftgata, and here went down 
alive into hell. Buddha was preaching, for the sake of 
Dilvas and men, tlie excellent doctrines of the law, when 
a female follower of the heretics, seeing from afar tlie 
Lord of the World surrounded by a great congregation 
who venerated and reverenced him, thought thus with 
herself, “ I will this very day destroy the good name of 
this Gautama, in order that my teacher may alone enjoy 
a wide reputation.” Then tying a piece of wood next 
her person, she went to the garden of Anathapindada, 
and in the midst of the great congregation she cried with 
a loud voice and said, “ This preacher of yours has had 
private intercourse with me, and I bear his child in my 
womb, the offspring of the Sakya tribe.” The heretics 
all believed it, but the prudent knew it was a slander. 
At tliis time, Sakra, the king of Devus, wishing to dis- 
sipate all doubt about tlie m.atter, took the form of a 

Kukiili (Kin-kia-H-pi-tsii) al^o For the hi^to^y of thi.'? woman, 

called Kokali, interjireted “ bad called Chinchi (Chan-che) or Chin- 
time.” She is also called Gopali ; chiniaiia, see Hardy. J/tf/o/a/ 
she was a follower of Hevadatta. kinui, p. 275 ; also Fa-hian, chap, xx. 
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white rat, and nibbled through the bandage that fastened 
the (wooden) pillow to her person. Having done so, it 
fell down to the ground with a great noise, which startled 
the assembly. Then the people, witnessing this event, 
were filled with increased joy ; and one in the crowd 
picking up the wooden bolster, held it up and showed 
it to the woman, saying, “ Is this your child, thou bad 
one ? ” Then the earth opened of itself, and she went 
down whole into the lowest hell of Avichl, and received 
her due punishment. 

These three ditches ^ are unfathomable in their depth ; 
when the floods of summer and autumn fill all the lakes 
and ponds with water, these deep caverns show no signs 
of the water standing in them. 

East of the sa'nghdrdma 6 o or 70 paces is a vihdm 
about 60 feet high. There is in it a figure of Buddha 
looking to the east in a sitting posture. When Tathil- 
gata was in the world in old days, he discussed here with 
the heretics. Farther east is a Deva temple of equal size 
with the vihdra. When the sun is rising, tlie Deva 
temple does not cast its shade on tlie vikdra, but when 
it is setting, the vihdra obscures the Deva temple. 

Three or four li to the east of the vihdra “ which 
covers with its shadow” is a sldpa. This is where 
Sariputra discussed with the heretics. When Sudatta 
first bought the garden of the Prince J§ta for the pur- 
pose of building a vihdra for Buddha, then Sariputra 
accompanied the nobleman to inspect and assist the plan. 
On this occasion six masters of the heretics sought to 
deprive him of his spiritual power. Sariputra, as occasion 
offered, brought them to reason and subdued them. There 
is a vihdra by the side, in front of which is built a stdjya ; 
this is where Tathagata defeated the heretics and acceded 
to the request of Vi^akha.^^ 

** These gulfs or ditches have build a vihdra. For the history 
all been identified by Cunningham, of Vis&khS, see Hardy, Man, of 
See Arch. Survey y vol. i p. 342. Budh.y p. 220 seq. 

^ That is, accepted her offer to 
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On the south of the st 4 pa erected on the spot where 
Buddha acceded to Vi^akh§,’s request is the place where 
Virhdhaka-raja,^® having raised an army to destroy 
the family of the Sakyas, on seeing Buddha dispersed 
his soldiers. After King Viradhaka had succeeded to 
the throne, stirred up to hatred by his former disgrace, 
he equipped an army and moved forward with a great 
force. The summer heat being ended and everything 
arranged, he commanded an advance. At this time a 
Bhikshu, having heard of it, told Buddha; on this the 
Lord of the World was sitting beneath a withered tree ; 
Vlrudhaka-r§,ja, seeing him thus seated, some way off 
alighted from his chariot and paid him reverence, then 
as he stood up he said, “ There are plenty of green and 
umbrageous trees ; why do you not sit beneath one of 
these, instead of under this withered one with dried 
leaves, where you walk and sit?” The Lord said, “My 
honourable tribe is like branches and leaves ; these being 
about to perish, what shade can there be for one be- 
longing to it?” The king said, “The Lord of the World 
by his honourable regard for his family is able to turn my 
chariot.” Then looking at him with emotion, he disbanded 
his army and returned to his country. 

By the side of this place is a stUpa; this is the spot 
where the Sdkj^a maidens were slaughtered, Virudhaka- 
raja having destroyed the Sakyas, in celebration of Ids 
victory, took 500 of the Sakya maidens for his harem. 
The girls, filled with hatred and rage, said they would 
never obey the king, and reviled the king and his house- 
hold. The king, hearing of it. was filled with rage, and 
ordered them all to be slaughtered. Then the officers, 
obedient to the king’s orders, cut off their hands and 
feet, and cast them into a ditch. Then all the Sfikya 
maidens, nursing their grief, invoked Buddha. The Lord 

Virdfpiaka was the son of of them, and they deceived him. Se« 
Frasenajit by a servant-woman of wfra, 
the S^yas. He had asked a wife 
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by his Scacred power of insight having beheld their pain 
and agony, bade a Bhikshu take his garment and go to 
preach the most profound doctrine to the S&kya girls, 
viz., on the bonds of tlie five desires, the misery of trans- 
migration in the evil ways, the pain of separation be- 
tween loved ones, and the long period (distance) of birth 
and death. Then the Sakya maidens, having heard the 
instructions of Buddha, put away the defilement of sense, 
removed all pollutions, and obtained the purity of the 
eyes of the law; then they died and were all born in 
heaven. Then Sakra, king of Devas, taking the form of a 
Brahman, collected their bones and burnt them. Men of 
succeeding years have kept this record. 

By the side of the st'Apa commemorating the slaughter 
of the Sakyas, and not far from it, is a great lake which 
has dried up. This is where Virfidhaka-raja went down 
bodily into hell. The world-honoured one having seen 
the Sakya maidens, went back to the J^tavana, and there 
told the Bhikshus, “Now is King Virfidhaka’s end come; 
after seven days’ interval a fire will come forth to burn up 
the king.” The king hearing tlie prediction, was very 
frightened and alarmed. On the seventh day he was 
rejoiced that no harm had come, and in order to gratify 
himself he ordered the women of his palace to go to the 
lake, and there he sported with them on its shores, stroll- 
ing here and there with music and drinking. Still, how- 
ever, he feared lest fire should burst out. Suddenly, 
whilst he was on the pure waters of the lake, the waves 
divided, and flames burst forth and consumed the little 
boat in which he was, and the king himself went down 
bodily into the lowest Iiell, there to suffer torments. 

To the north-west of the sanghdrdma 3 or 4 li, we come 
to the forest of Ohtaining-Sight (Aptan^travana ?) where 
are vestiges of Tathagata, who walked here for exercise, 
and the place where various holy persons have engaged 
in profound meditation. In all these places they have 
erected posts with inscriptions or else stApas. 
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Formerly there was in this country a band of 500 
robbers, who roamed about through the towns and villages 
and pillaged the border of the country. Prasgnajita-raja 
having seized them all, caused their eyes to be put out 
and abandoned them in the midst of a dark forest. The 
robbers, racked with pain, sought compassion as they 
invoked Buddha. At this time Tath^gata was in the 
vihdra of the Jetavana, and hearing their piteous cries 
(i e., ly his spiritual power), he was moved to compassion, 
and caused a soft wind to blow gently from the Snowy 
Mountains, and bring with it some medicinal {leaves?) 
which filled up the cavity of their eye-sockets. They 
immediately recovered their sight, and lo ! the Lord of the 
World was standing before them. Arriving at the heart 
of wisdom, they rejoiced and worshipped. Fixing their 
walking-staves in the ground, they departed. This was 
how they took root and grew. 

To the north-west of the capital 16 li or so, there is an 
old town. In the Bhadra-kalpa when men lived to 
20,000 years, this was the town in which Kfisyapa 
Buddha was born. To the south of the town there is a 
stHpa. This is the place where he first met his father 
after arriving at enlightenment. 

To the north of the town is a stupa, which contains 
relics of the entire body^ of Kasyapa Buddha. Botli 
these Were built by A^oka-raja. From this point going 
south-east 500 li or so, we come to the country of Kie-pi- 
lo-fa-sse-ti (Kapilavastu). 


Kie-pi-lo-fa-su-tu [Kapilavastu]. 

Tins country ^ is about 4000 li in circuit. There are 


^ The expression used here is 
the same as that employed by Fa- 
hian when speaking of the great 
Kasyapa (chap, xxxiii.), whose 
“entire body” is preserved in the 
Cock’s-foot Mountain near Buddha 
Gaya. 


^ This is the country of Buddha's 
birth. The story of his ancestors' 
occupation of this district will be 
found in Sp. Hardy, Mnu. of ButUi., 
chap, vi., and elsewhere. Sj)eaking 
generall}', the country of Kapila- 
vaatu is the tract of land Iving be- 
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some ten desert^ cities in this country, wholly desolate 
and ruined. The capital is overthrown and in ruins. Its 
circuit cannot be accurately measured. The royal precincts 
within the city measure some 14 or 15 li round. They 
were all built of brick. The foundation walls are still 
strong and high. It has been long deserted. The peopled 
villages are few and waste. 

There is no supreme ruler ; each of the towns appoints 
its own ruler. The ground is rich and fertile, and is 
cultivated according to the regular season. The climate 
is uniform, the manners of the people soft and oblig- 
ing. There are 1000 or more ruined saiiglid/ramm re- 
maining ; by the side of the royal precincts there is 
still a sangdlirAma with about 3000 {read 30) followers 
in it, who study the Little Vehicle of the Saihmatiya 
school. 

There are a couple of Ddva temples, in which various 
sectaries worship {live). Within the royal precincts are 
some ruined foundation walls ; these are the remains of 
the proper®^ palace of ^uddhddana-raja; above is built 
a vilidra in which is a statue of the king. Not far from 
this is a ruined foundation, which represents the sleeping 


tween the GhSgra river and the 
Gandakd, from Faizabad to the con- 
fluence of these rivers. The direct 
measurement gives a circuit of 550 
miles, which would represent up- 
wards of 600 miles by road. Hiuen 
Tsiang estimates the circuit at 4000 
li, Tlie capital of the country, called 
by the .<amc name, has been identified 
by Mr. Carlleyle, with a site called 
lihuila, in the north-western part of 
the Basti di«itrict, about 25 miles 
north-east from Faizdb^ It is 
plain that if this is so, the distance 
from Sravasti gi ven by Hiuen Tsiang 
is much in excess of the actual dis- 
tance. See Arch. Survey of India^ 
vol. xii. p. 83. 

^ The expressions used in the 
text are very marked ; the pilgrim 
says “desert cities ten in number 


are waste and desolate to the highest 
degree.” 

^ Here we have again the expres- 
sion kung iking to denote the forti- 
fied part of the town, within which 
was the palace and its surroundings. 
This is in agreement with Mr. Carl- 
leyle’s remark in Archcrohjg. Survey 
of India., vol. xii. p. 144, 

Or, the inhabited suburbs or 
streets. 

It may be either “ the proper,” 
i«., private, or “the principal ” palace 
{eking), FromMr.Carlleyle’sremarks 
we may perhaps conclude that this 
palace was situated in the southern 
portion of the enclosed precinct. The 
rnhdra had evidently been built after 
the palace was in ruins. The statue 
of the king seems to have been there 
in Hiuen Tsiang’s time. 
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palace of Mah§,may§,,®® the queen. Above this they 
have erected a vihdra in which is a figure of the queen. 

By the side of this is a vihdra;^* this is where Bodhisattva 
descended spiritually into the womb of his mother. There 
is a representation of this scene drawn in the vihdra. 
The MahSsthavira school say that Bfidhisattva was con- 
ceived on the 30th night of the month U-ta-lo- an-sha-cha 
(Uttar§,shS,dha). This is the 15th day of the 5th month 
{with us). The other schools fix the event on the 23d day 
of the same month; This would be the 8th day of the 
5 th month {with us). 

To the north-east of the palace of the spiritual concep- 
tion is a stUpa ; this is the place where Asita the Rishi 
prognosticated the fortune {took the horoscope or signs of) 
the royal prince.*® On the day when tlie Bodhisattva was 
born there was a gathering {a succession) of lucky indica- 
tions. Then ^uddh6dana-raja summoned all the sooth- 
sayers, and addressing them said, “ With respect to this 
child, what are the fortunate and what the evil {signs) ? 
As it is right, so do you clearly answ’er me.” In reply 
they said, “ According to the record of the former saints 
the signs are especially fortunate. If he remains in 
secular life he will be a Chakravartin monarch ; if he leaves 
his home he will become a Buddha.” 


^ Mr. Carlleyle excavated a site 
which he thinks represents this “bed- 
chamber.” If we may judge from 
the size of the building (71 feet 
square), it would represent the palace 
of the king and the chamber of the 
queen. The fact of its being built 
of “ very large ancient bricks ” cer- 
tainly favours the identification of 
the place with the inner city de- 
scribed by Hiuen Tsiang. 

^ Mr. Carlleyle places this vihdra 
about 50 feet W.N.W. from the bed- 
chambt-r ruin«, the stupa of Asita 
being situated to the north-east of 
it. 

This representative scene is one 
of the best known <>f the Buddh^^t 
Bcuipturea See Tree and Serpent 


Wwship, pi. xxxiii. : Stdpa of Bhar- 
hut, pi. xxviii. ; Lolita Vistara (Fou- 
caux), pi. V. 

^ I'he horoscope cast by Asita the 
soothsayer is another well-known 
incident in the Buddhist legend 
Fo-»ho-hi 7 ig~tsan kinfjt vv. 70 ff. For 
an interesting representation of it 
see Mrs. Speirs’ Life in Ancient India, 
p. 248, also Burge.s8, Cave Temples 
(Ajanta), p. 308. The stupa A.sita 
is supposed by Mr. Carlleyle to be 
the solid brick structure he found 
about 400 feet NX.K^N. from 
the bed-chamhur of M.iv.v, This 
may be so ; but the horoscope 
was actually ca>t witliin the pa- 
lace. 

^ Arri veatcomplete, equal, perfect, 
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At this time the Rishi Asita, coming from afar, stood 
before the door,*® and requested to see the king. The 
king, overjoyed, went forth to meet and reverence him, 
and requested him to be seated on a precious chair ; then 
addressing him he said, “ It is not witliout an object that 
the Great Rishi has condescended to visit me this day.” 
The Rishi said, “I was quietly resting. (or, observing tlie 
summer rest) in the palace of the DSvas, when I sud- 
denly saw the multitude of the Devas dancing together 
for joy.®® I forthwith asked why they rejoiced in this 
extravagant way, on which they said, ‘Great Rishi, you 
should know that to-day is born in Jambudvipa, of Maya, 
the first queen of Suddh6dana-raja of the Sakya line, a 
royal son, who shall attain the complete enlightenment 
of sambddhi, and become all-wise.’ Hearing this, I 
have come accordingly to behold the child ; alas ! that my 
age should prevent me awaiting the holy fruit.”** 

At the south gate of the city is a stApa. Tliis is 
where the royal prince, when contending with the Sfikya 
princes, cast the elephant away.*® Tiie royal prince 
having contended in the public competition (of arts and 
athletic exercises), was left entirely alone (loithout compeer) 
among them all, (or, in every exercise). And now the 


wisdom. “ To leave his home ” 
means, if he becomes a hermit or 
ascetic. The signs on the child’s 
body are allufled to in ver. 45 of the 
Buddha- charitii {Fo -sko-hing-tsaa^ 
hin^), and the exact words of the 
prediction in the following verse, 

^ From this it is plain that the 
site on which the sttipa was after- 
wards built was originally a part of 
the palace. 

Shan uio tsuk t‘>, nu»ving their 
hands and feet. Such a scene 
among the I)«ivas will be found in 
Tree and Serpent Worship, pi. Ixxiii. 
fig. 2. 

^ Julien remarks in a note that 
this phrase yek tsai chi (Sambud- 
dhasa) corresponds to the name 
given to the prince, viz., Sarv^ 


rthasiddha, but this signifies “pos- 
sessed of every e.xcellency ” {yih tsai 
yau tK 

That is, either seeing him 
arrived at the holy fruit of a 
Buddhha, or myself arriving at 
the holy fniit of an Arhat by his 
teaching. 

The spot should be just inside 
the .southern gate of the city, not 
nece.ssarily the royal citv or the 
palace precincts, but the entire 
city. The story as it is generally 
received is that the elephant when 
it fell blocked the gate entrance, 
and that Nanda pulled it off the 
road and left it on one side. The 
prince then flung the elephant across 
the moat. It must, therefore, have 
been within the moat. 
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Mahar&ja Suddhodana, after receiving congratulations 
(or, congratulating him), was about to go back to the 
city.^ 

At this time the coachman was leading out the elephant 
and just about to leave the city. Ddvadatta, confident as 
ever in his brute strength, was just entering the gate from 
without ; forthwith he asked the coachman, “ Who is going 
to ride on this gaily caparisoned elephant ? ” He said, 
“The royal prince is just about to return, therefore I am 
going to meet him.” DSvadatta, in an excited manner, 
pulled the elephant down, and struck his forehead and 
kicked his belly, and left him lying senseless, blocking 
the way so that no one could pass. As they could not 
move him out of the way, the passers-by were stopped 
on their route. Nanda coming afterwards, asked, “Who 
has killed the elephant?” They said, “It was Heva- 
datta.” Forthwith he (Nanda) drew it on one side of the 
road. The prince-royal then coming, again asked, “ Who 
had done the foul deed of killing the elephant ? ” They 
replied, “Devadatta killed it and blocked up the gate 
with it, and Nanda drew it on one side to clear the road.” 
The royal prince then lifted the elephant on liigli and 
threw it across the city moat; the elepliant falling on 
the ground caused a deep and wide ditch ; the people 
since then have commonly called it “ the fallen-elephant 
ditch.” « 

By the side of this is a vihdra in which is a figure of 
the royal prince. By the side of this again is a vihdra; 
this was the sleeping apartment of the queen and the 
prince; in it is a likeness of Yasodhara and {the child) 

^ .Tulien makes this return refer that this is the spot indicated in the 
to the prince. But there is no text {Arck Surr., vol. xii Introd ) 
mention made of him, but of the But, of course, the whole matter is 
kinj^. legendary. The vt/idras by the side 

That is, the “ Hastinarta. ” of this ditch, and '■aid to he built on 
There is a circular tank about 340 the site of the palace of the prince 
feet to the south of the ditch of Bhuila and his wife, would indicate that his 
which i.s stdl called the “Hathi palace wiis outride the walK ; how, 
Kund ” or “Hathi Ga<lhe.” General then, are we to explain the story of 
Cunningham is perfectly convinced Iii» flight from the pal.ice 

VOL. n. B 
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Eahula. By the side of the queen’s chamber is a vihdra 
with a figure of a pupil receiving his lessons ; this indi- 
cates the old foundation of the school-house of the royal 
prince. 

At the south-east angle of the city is a vihdra in which 
is the figure of the royal prince riding a white and high- 
prancing horse this was the place where he left the city. 
Outside each of the four gates of the city there is a 
vihdra in which there are respectively figures of an old 
man, a diseased man, a dead man, and a Sraman.^® It was 
in these places the royal prince, on going his rounds, 
beheld the various indications, on which he received an 
increase of {religious) feeling, and deeper disgust at the 
world and its pleasures ; and, filled with this conviction, 
he ordered his coachman to return and go home again. 

To the south of the city going 50 li or so, we come 
to an old town where there is a sldpa. This is the place 
where Krakuchchhanda Buddha was born, during the 
Bhadra-kalpa when men lived to 60,000 years.^^ 

To the south of the city, not far, tliere is a sldpa; 
this is the place where, having arrived at complete en- 
lightenment, he met his father. 

To the south-east of the city is a sHpa where are that 
Tathfigata’s relics {of his hegucathed hodg) ; before it is 
erected a stone pillar about 30 feet high, on the top of 
which is carved a lion.^* By its side {or, on its side) is a 

^ JuUen gives “a white elephant.” this lluddha must bo sought about a 
^ That is, the sights which met (8 miles) to the south-west of 

the prince’s gaze when he left the Kapilav'astu, and not, as Mr. Cur- 
city on his excursion. These pre- lleyle indicates, at Nagra, 7^ miles 
dictive signs are well known. They to the north-west of that place, 
are found also in the History of Fa-hiaii %isited this place after 
Harlaam and Joasaph (Bodhisat), to leaving Hravasti, then went nortli 
which I called attention in the year about 8 miles, then east 8 miles to 
1869, Bwldkiist Pibjrims, p. 86, n. Kapilavastu. Ind. Ant., vol. xi. 
Mr. Carlle}le notices four mounds 293. 

Autside the citadel of Bhuila corre- Mr. Carlleyle, when at Nagra, 

sjiondmg with the sites of these thought he had discovered the 
viJidras. pcde.stal on which this pillar stood ; 

Krakuchchhanda was the first the pillar was gone, and the natives 
of the five Buddhu.s of tlie Bhadra- denied all knowledge of it or its 
kalpa. The fabled birthplace of history. Their ignorance is not to 
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record relating the circumstances of his Nir-vdna. It was 
erected by Asoka-raja. 

To the north-east of the town of Krakuchchhanda 
Ikiddha, going about 30 li, we come to an old capital 
(or, great city) in which there . is a stHpa. This is to 
commemorate the spot where, in the Bhadra-kalpa when 
men lived to the age of 40,000 years, Kanakamuni 
Buddha was born.^® 

To the north-east of the city, not far, is a sMpu ; 
it was here, having arrived at complete enlightenment, 
he met his father. 

Farther north there is a stUpa containing the relics of 
his bequeathed body ; in front of it is a stone pillar with 
a lion on the top, and about 20 feet high ; on this is 
inscribed a record of the events connected with his Nir- 
vdna; this was built by As6ka-raja 

To the north-east of the city about 40 li is a stHpa. 
This is the spot where the prince sat in the shade of a 
tree to watch tlie ploughing festival. Here he engaged 
in profound meditation and reached the condition of 
“ absence of desire.” The king seeing the prince in the 
shade of the tree and engrossed in quiet contemplation, 
and observing that whilst the sun’s rays shed their bright 
light around him, yet the shadow of the tree did not move, 


be wondered at, considering’ they 
lived 16 or iS niilea from the site 
n.inied by Hiiieii Tsiang. 

Kanakamuni, a mythological 
person, the second of the five 
lUiddhas of the I 3 hadra-kalpa. His 
birthplace ia identified by Mr. 
Carlleyle with a village called 
Kanakpur, about a ?/oJami to the 
\ve^t of Kapilavastu, As this dis- 
tance and bearing agree with Ka- 
hun’s acc'innt, and nearly so with 
that of lliuen Tsiang, it may be 
correct. 

This incident i'-' recorde*! in 
all the Lives of Biuidha. Hee fo- 
vv. 330 ff. The 


figure of the prince lost in medi- 
tation umler the Jambu tree will 
be found in Tree and K<crpcnt iror- 
ship, pi. x.xv. fig. I, where the 
leaves or flowers of the tree are 
bent d<fvvn to cover the young 
prince, from the top of whose head 
the light of {jrofound meditation 
j)roceeda, whilst the figures seai'cli- 
iug throughout the garden, ami 
looking in at the three palaces ef 
the piiiicc, denote the per]i]e\ity 
of his attendants ami fatlier, as to 
Ills whereabouts. kSee the particu- 
lars in the JloHiaHtic Le<jend of 
Ihiddha. 
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liis heart, recognising the spiritual character of the prince, 
was deeply reverent. 

To the north-west of the capital there are several 
hundreds and thousands of stupas, indicating the spot 
where the members of the Sakya tribe were slaughtered. 
Virudhaka-raja having subdued tlie Sakyas, and cap- 
tured tlie members of their tribe to the number of 9990 
myriads of people, then ordered them to be slaughtered.®' 
They piled their bodies like straw, and their blood was 
collected in lakes. The D 4 vas moved the hearts of men to 
collect their hones and bury them. 

To the south-west of the place of massacre are four 
little atHpas. This is the place where the four Sakyas 
withstood an army. When first Praseiiajita became 
king, he sought an alliance by marriage with the Sakya 
race. The Sakyas despised him as not of their family, 
and so deceived him by giving him as a wife a child 
of a servant, whom they largely endowed. Prasenajita- 
raja established her as his principal queen, and she 
brought forth in due time a son, who was called Virhd- 
haka-rfija. And now Virudhaka was desirous to go to 
the family of his maternal uncles to pursue his studies 
under their direction. Having come to the south part of 
the city, he there saw a new preaching-hall, and there 
he stopped his chariot. The Sakyas hearing of it, 
forthwith drove him away, saying, “ How dare you, base- 
born fellow! occupy this abode, an abode built by the 
Sakyas, in appearance {or, intended for) an abode of 
Buddha ? ” 

After Virudhaka had succeeded to the throne he longed 
to revenge his former insult ; he therefore raised an army 

The enmity of Virfulhaka (Pi- Carlleyle states, p. I 73 )i but an 
lu-tse-kia) was owing to the insult alien. The position the Sakyas 
the Sakyas had paid his father in held as “a holy family” is a pecu- 
wedding him to a slave, and also to liarity not yet thoroughly under- 
the epithet “ base born ” they ap- stood. The site of the slaughter has 
plied to him (see antCy vol. i. p. 128). been identified with a place called 
His father, Prasenajita, was not a Bhata or Badh 4 , about 8 miles to 
kinsman of the Sakyas (as Mr. the north-west of Bhuila. 
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and occupied this place with his troops, who took posses- 
sion of the fields. Four men of the Sdkyas who were 
engaged in ploughing between the watercourses im- 
mediately opposed the progress of the soldiers, and having 
scattered them, entered the town. Their clansmen, con- 
sidering that their tribe was one in which there had been 
a long succession of universal nionarchs, and that the 
honourable children of such righteous kings had dared 
to act cruelly and impetuously, and without patience to 
kill and slay, and so had brought disgrace on their 
family, drove them away from their home. 

The four men, having been banished, went to the north 
among the Snowy Mountains; one became king of the 
country of Bamyan, one of Udyana, one of Himatala, 
one of Sambi (Kausambi?). They have transmitted their 
kingly authority from generation to generation without 
any interruption.®* 

To the south of the city 3 or 4 li is a grove of N'yagrfidha 
trees in which is a sMpa built by A^oka-raja. Tliis is 
the place where Sakya TathSgata, having returned to his 
country after his enlightenment, met his father and 
preached the law.®® Suddhodana - raja, knowing that 
Tathlgata had defeated M 3 ,ra and was engaged in travelling 
about, leading people to the truth and converting them, 
was moved by a strong desire to see him, and considered 
how he could pay him the reverence due to him. He 
therefore sent a messenger to invite TatlAgata, saying, 
“ Formerly you promised, when you had completed your 
purpose to become a Buddha, to return to your native 
place. These are your words still unperformed ; now then 

Iliin man, the rills dividing of the Sdkya youths is met with in 
fields. the Southern records 

This is a difficult passage, and See Max Muller, I/ist. Anc. iSitunL 
the translation doubtful, but it is Lit., p. 285. The story of the king 
less obscure than that in the French, of Udyana and the Niga girl occurs 
The idea is that Sivkya children, de- above. Book iii., vol. i. p. 129, 
scended from holy kings, ought not to ^ For this part of Buddha’s 

have resisted even an invader. history see Fv-shu-Jiing-tson-hi'ny, 

^ This story of the banishment varga 
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is the time for you to condescend to visit me.” The 
messenger having come to the place where Buddha was, 
expressed to him the king’s desire (mind). Tath^gata in 
reply said, “ After seven days I will return to my native 
place.” The messenger returning, acquainted the king 
with the news, on which Suddhodana-raja ordered his 
subjects to prepare the way by watering and sweeping it, 
and to adorn the road with incense and flowers ; and then, 
accompanied by his officers of state, he proceeded 40 li 
beyond the city, and there drew up his chariot to await 
his arrival. Then Tathagata with a great multitude 
advanced; the eight VajrapS,nis surrounded him as an 
escort, the four heavenly kings went before him ; divine 
Sakra, with a multitude of Devas belonging to the world 
of desires (Kama-loka), took their place on the left hand ; 
Brahmfi-r§.ja with D^vas of Eupa- 16 ka accompanied him on 
the right. The Bhikshu priests walked in order behind, 
Buddha by himself, as the full moon among the stars, 
stood in the midst ; his supreme spiritual presence shook 
the three worlds, the brightness of his person exceeded 
that of the seven lights ; and thus traversing the air he 
approached his native country.®^ The king and ministers 
having reverenced him, again returned to the kingdom, 
and they located themselves in this Nyagrbdha grove. 

By the side of the saiighdrdma, and not far from it, is a 
stiipa ; this is the spot where Tathagata sat beneath a great 
tree with his face to the east and received from his aunt a 
golden-tissued hashdya garment.®® A little farther on is 
another stdpa ; this is the place where Tathagata converted 
eight king’s sons and 500 Sakyas. 

Within the eastern gate of the city, on the left of the 
road, is a stdpa; this is where the Prince Siddartha prac- 
tised (athletic sports and competitive) arts. 

Sun, moon, and five planets. be kept by the g^eat Kasyapa in the 
^ The exaggeration found in the Cock’s-fnot Mountain for IMaitreva. 
visit of Buddha to his native country Buddha’s aunt was Mahaprajapati, 
is common to all the records. who was at the head of the female 

This is the garment supposed to disciples. 
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Outside the gate is the temple of I^vara-deva. In the 
temple is a figure of the Dfiva made of stone, which has 
the appearance of rising in a bent position.®® This is 
the temple which the royal prince when an infant (in 
swaddling clothes) entered. King Suddhodana was re- 
turning from the Lumbinl (Lavani — La-fa-ni) garden,®* 
after having gone to meet the prince. Passing by this 
temple the king said, “ This temple is noted for its many 
.spiritual exhibitions (miracles). The Sakya children®^ who 
here seek divine protection always obtain what they ask ; 
we must take the royal prince to this place and offer up 
our worship.” At this time the nurse {foster-mother), cany- 
ing the child in her arms, entered the temple ; then tlie 
stone image raised itself and saluted the prince. When 
the prince left, the image again seated itself. 

Outside the south gate of the city, on the left of the 
road, is a stiXpa ; it was here the royal prince contended 
with the Sakyas in athletic sports {arts) and pierced with 
liis arrows the iron targets.®® 

From this 30 li south-east is a small sMpa.®® Here 
tliere is a fountain, the waters of which are as clear as a 
mirror. Here it was, during the athletic contest, that the 

This is, as it seems, the meaning In the plate referred to above, 

of the passage, literally, “the appear- there are none but women present 
ance of rising, bendingly,” ? rising (except Suddh6(lana\a.s if they wen* 
and bending. This rendering, which praying for their children, 
differs so w'idcly from Julien’.s, is ‘'- The account of the contest with 
confirmed by the scene fmind in Tree the Sakya princes will be found in the 
and Serpent Worships pi. Ixix. (upper Komantic Ijcgcnd of Buddha. See 
disc), where the large figure “ri.sing also Fa-hian, p. 86, n. 3. The spot 
bendingly ” is that of Isvara, and is identified by Mr. Carllejle; AV- 
tho cloth with the feet marked on it pyrt, p, 187. 

represents the infant Buddha. .Slid- Fa-hian places this sti^pa at the 

dhddana and M.^yA (or Prajapati) same distance and in the same direc- 
are also represented. tion. It has been identified with a 

This garden w’as Buddha’s spot called .Snr-kiii;i, a corniptinn 
birthplace. The n.ame Liimbini is of Sara-kfipa farrow well), .about 41 
said to have been <ierived from that miles due south Jif the former sftt/po 
of the wife of .Supr.abuddha ; hi« (drcA. .S-wrivv, vol, xii. p. 1S8). The 
daughter wa.s Mny.-i, the mother of lM*armg doe-^ not, howevfr, corre- 
Buddha. The Chinese equivalent «pnndwiththatgivfn bytheChinose 
in the text, La-fa-ni, may possibly pilgrims. The story of the arrow 
be connected with the Sanskrit A?- I'* given in the Lolita Vutaray p, 

rnyin, saline, but Lavani is a femi- 149. 
nine personal name. 
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arrow of the prince, after penetrating the targets, fell and 
buried itself up to the feather in the ground, causing a 
clear spring of water to flow forth. Common tradition 
has called this the arrow fountain (Surakupa ) ; persons 
who are sick by drinking the water of this spring are 
mostly restored to health ; and so people coming from a 
distance taking back with them some of the mud (moist 
earth) of this place, and applying it to the part where they 
suffer pain, mostly recover from their ailments. 

To the north-east of the arrov) ivell about 8o or go li, 
we come to the Lumbini (Lavani) garden. Here is the 
bathing tank of the Sakyas, the water of which is hriglit 
and clear as a mirror, and the surface covered with a 
mixture of flowers. 

To the north of this 24 or 25 paces there is an Asoka- 
flower tree,®* which is now decayed ; this is the place 
where Bbdhisattva was born on the eighth day of the second 
half of the month called Vaisakha, which corresopnds with 
us to the eighth day of the tliird month. The school of 
the Sthdviras (Shang-tso-pu) say it was on the fifteenth 
day of the second half of the same month, corresponding 
to the fifteenth day of the third month with us. East from 
this is a stllpa built by A^ka-raja, on the spot where the 
two dragons bathed the body of the prince.*® When 
Bodhisattva was born, he walked without assistance in the 
direction of the four quarters, seven paces in each direc- 
tion, and said, “ 1 am the only lord in heaven and earth ; 
from this time forth my births are finished.” Where his 
feet had trod there sprang up great lotus flowers. More- 
over, two dragons sprang forth, and, fixed in the air, poured 
down the one a cold and the other a warm water stream 
from his mouth, to wash the prince. 

To the east of this strtpa are two fountains of pure 

^ Wu-yu-shu. It is curious that For all these ev^ents the ordi- 

it should be so frequently stated naiy Lives of Buddha may be con* 
that the child was bom under a 9 (d suited. I have been unable to follow 
tree (Carlleyle, op. ciLy p. 200, and Mr. Carlleyle in his various identi* 
elsewhere) ; S, Hardy, Man. Bud,, fications of the spots named in the 
p. 167. text. 
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water, by the side of which have been built two stApas. 
This is the place where two dragons appeared from the 
earth. When Bodhisattva was born, the attendants and 
household relations hastened in every direction to find 
water for the use of the child. At this time two springs 
gurgled forth from tlie earth just before the queen, the 
one cold, the other warm, using which they bathed him. 

To the south of this is a d 4 ,pa. This is the spot where 
Sakra, the lord of Devas, received Bodhisattva in his arms. 
When Bddhisattva was born, then Sakra, the king of 
Devas, took him and wrapped him in an e.vquisite and 
divine robe. 

Close to this there are four slTipas to denote the place 
where the four heavenly kings received Bodhisattva in 
their arms. When Bodhisattva was born from tlie right 
side of his mother, the four kings wrapped him in a golden- 
coloured cotton vestment, and placing him on a golden 
slab (bench) and bringing him to his mother, they said, 
“ The queen may rejoice indeed at having given birth to 
such a fortunate child!” If the D^vas rejoiced at the 
event, how much more should men ! 

By the side of these stApas and not far from them is a 
great stone pillar, on the top of which is the figure of a 
horse, which was built by A^oka-raja. Afterwards, by the 
contrivance of a wicked dragon, it was broken off in the 
middle and fell to the ground. By the side of it is a little 
river which flows to the south-east. The people of the 
place call it the river of oil.^ This is the stream w'hich 
the Devas caused to appear as a pure and glistening pool 
for the queen, when she had brought forth her child, to 
wash and purify herself in. Now it is changed and be- 
come a river, the stream of which is still unctuous. 

From this going east 300 li or so, across a wild and 
deserted jungle, we arrive at the kingdom of Lan-mo 
(Eamagrfima). 

It is plain from this that ** the where the child was bom, and flowed 
river of oil” was close to the spot through the garden. 
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LAX-JtO [Kamageama], 


The kingdom of Lan-mo has been waste and desolate 
for many years. There is no account of its extent. Tlie 
towns are decayed and the inhabitants few. 

To the south-east of the old capital (toivn) tlicre is a 
brick st'ubim-, in height less than loo feet. Eormerly, 
after the Nirvdna of Tathagata, a previous king of this 
country having got a share of the sm-iras of his body, 
returned home with tliem, and to honour these relics 
lie built {this stiipa). Miraculous signs are here dis- 
played, and a divine light from time to time shines 
around. 

By the side of the stidpa is a clear lake (tank). A 
dragon at certain periods® comes forth and walks here, 
and changing his form' and snake-like exterior, marches 
round the stijtxm, turning to the right to pay it honour. 
The wild elephants come in herds, gather flowers, and 
scatter them here. Impelled by a mysterious power, 
tliey have continued to offer this service from the first 
till now. In former days, when A^oka-rfija, dividing the 
relics, built stHpas, having opened the stupas built by the 
kings of the seven countries, he proceeded to travel to this 
country, and put his hand to the work (viz., of apeninp 
this stupa) ; ® the dragon, apprehending the desecration of 
the place, changed himself into the form of a Brfi,hman, 
and going in front, he bowed down before the elephant ™ 


The Chinese equivalents give 
ns simply Rama, but that is the 
name of the country. Ramagrama 
would be the old capital. There 
can be no doubt as to the restora- 
tion ; the 3[ah(iv:an>o refers to the 
relic tower of RAmagamo (Tnr- 
nour’s Mahfiw., pp. 184, 185), which 
is described by Hiuen T.-^iang and 
Fa-hian. The site has not been 
satisfactorily determined. See Cun- 
ningham, Anc. Geoff., pp 420 f. 

Or it may be translated “every 
day.” 

This translation differs en- 


tirely from Julien’s ; the story, 
however, of A 40 ka’s dividing the 
relics which the seven kings liad 
acquired after the cremation i.s well 
known. (See Fo-sho-himj-tsan-lcinfj, 
vers, 2297, 2298). 

It 18 possible that stang (ele- 
phant) in this pas«jage is a misprint 
for t'how (head) : it would then be, 
“ knocking his head {k'how t''kow) 
before the king, he said,” &c. ; 
but as there is allusion to a carriage 
or conveyance in the next sentence, 
the reading may be correct. 
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and said, “Mah^r&ja! your feelings are well affected to the 
law of Buddha, and you have largely planted {r/oocl seed) 
in the field of religious merit. I venture to ask you to 
detain your carriage awhile and condescend to visit my 
dwelling.” The king replied, “And where is your dwell- 
ing ? is it near at hand ? ” The Brihman said, “ I am 
the Naga king of this lake. As I have heard that the 
great king desires to build a superior field of merit, 

I have ventured to ask you to visit my abode.” The 
king, receiving this invitation, immediately entered the 
dragon precinct, and sitting there for some time, the 
Naga advanced towards him and said, “Because of my 
evil karma I have received this Naga body ; by religious 
service to these sariras of Buddha I desire to atone for 
and efface my guilt. Oh, that the king would himself 
go and inspect (the st'w'pa, or, the relies) with a view to 
worship. A^oka-rfija having seen {}he character of the 
'place), was filled with fear, and said, “ All these appliances 
for worship are unlike anything seen amongst men.” 
The N§,ga said, “ If it be so, would that the king would 
not attempt to destroy the sHpal” The king, seeing that 
he could not measure his power with that of the N3,ga, 
did not attempt to open the st'Apa {to take out the relics). 
At the spot where the dragon came out of the lake is an 
inscription to the above effect.^^ 

Not far from the neighbourhood of this sMpn is a 
saiighdrama, with a very few priests attached to it. 
Their conduct is respectful and scrupulously correct ; 
and one Sramanera manages the whole business of the 
society. When any priests come from distant regions, 
they entertain them with the greatest courtesy and 
liberality ; during three days they keep them in their 
society, and offer them the four necessary things.'^ 

The old tradition is this: Formerly there were some 
Bhikshus who agreed to come together from n distance, 

I.€., to obtain a superior merit Food, drink, cl(>thin^^ medi- 

by building stHpas. cine. 

For a similar account, nee Fa- So I tran^'lnte tun'/ chi, ‘^were 

hian, chap, xxiii. of the same mind ' Jiilien renders 
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and to travel to worship this stdpa. They saw when 
they had arrived a herd of elepliants, coming and de- 
parting together. Some of them brought on their tusks 
shrubs {leaves and branches), others with their trunks 
sprinkled water, some of them brought different flowers, 
and all offered worship (as they stood) to the st'Apa. 
When the Bhikshus saw this, they were moved with joy 
and deeply affected. Then one of them giving up bis 
full orders (ordination), vowed to remain here and offer 
his services continually (to the st4,pa), and expressing his 
thoughts to the others, he said, “ I indeed, considering 
these remarkable signs of abounding merit, count as 
nothing my own excessive labours during many years 
amongst the priests.^* This stUpa having some relics of 
Buddha, by the mysterious power of its sacred character 
draws together the herd of elephants, who water the 
earth around the bequeathed body (of the saint). It 
would be pleasant to finish the rest of my years in this 
place, and to obtain with the elepliants the end (at which 
they aim)." They all replied, “This is an excellent 
design ; as for ourselves, we are stained by our heavy 
(sins) ; our wisdom is not equal to the formation of such 
a design; but according to your opportunity look well to 
your own welfare, and cease not your efforts in this ex- 
cellent purpose.” 

Having departed from the rest, he again repeated his 
earnest vow, and with joy devoted himself to a solitary 
life during the rest of his days. 

it, “ their brethren,” as the that position, and undertakes the 
equivalent of “ those of the same duties of a Srdman^ra, to water and 
mind,” and he makes these invite sweep the courts of the 
[siantj chaou) the other. It may be ^ This appears to me to be the 
80, but there were evidently no meaning of the passage : The Bhik- 
brethren at the stupa, as the nar- shu was led by witnessing the de- 
rative shows. This old tradition votion of the elephants to count his 
is also related by Fa-hian (chap. <»wn conduct as trifling compared 
xxiii.) with theirs. He therefore casts in 

This is undoubtedly the mean- his lot with them. M. Julien takes 
ing of the passage. He was a a different view of the meaning of 
Bhikshu, i.e., fully ordained ; but the original, 
now he gives up the privilege of 
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On this he constructed for himself a leafy panmsdld^’’ 
led the rivulets so as to form a pool, and at their proper 
seasons gathered flowers, and watered and swept and 
garnished the st'A/pa. Thus during a succession of years 
he persevered without change of purpose or plan. 

The kings of the neighbouring countries, hearing the 
history, greatly honoured him ; gave up their wealth and 
treasure, and together founded the sanglidrama. Then 
they requested {the ^rdmanSra) to take charge of the 
affairs of the congregation ; and from that time till now 
there has been no interruption in the original appointment, 
and a Sr^manSra has ever held the chief office in the con- 
vent. 

Eastward from this convent, in the midst of a great 
forest, after going about 100 li, we come to a great stApa 
built by A^oka-raja. This is the place wliere the prince- 
royal, after having passed from the city, put off his precious 
robes, loosed his necklace, and ordered his coachman^® to 
leturn home. The prince-royal in the middle of the night 
tiaversing the city, at early dawn arrived at this place, ^ 
and then, heart and body bent on accomplishing his destiny, 
he said, “Here have I come out of the prison stocks. Here 
have I shaken off ray chains.” This is the place where 
he left for the last time his harnessed horse,®® and taking 
the mani gem ®i from his crown, he commanded his coach- 
man, saying, “ Take this gem, and, returning, say to my 
father the king, now I am going away, not in inconsiderate 
disobedience, but to banish lust, and to destroy the power 
of impermanence, and to stop all the leaks of existence.” 

^ Pansala is a Sinhalese word for chariot ; ” but it also means “ a horse 
“leafy hut,” t.c. , a residence made saddled for service; ” and as all the 
out of boughs of trees. evidence, both of the books and 

His coachman, <ir et^uerry, M'as sculptures, is in favour of the j>iince 
called Chanflaka. For an account sending back his “hor^.e,” I have 
of his dismissal see Fo-hho-kin^-Uan- used this translation. But it may 
king, varga 6. also be translated “chariot,” as the 

^ The place appears to be “ Man- answer of Chaiulaka seeing t(* re- 
eya,” about 34 miles E.S.K. of quire. 

Bhuila. '** Mo-m, generally ceiled the 

It is true that Ita means ‘*a chAdduMm. 
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Then ChanJaka (Cheu-to-kia) replied, “What heart 
can I have to go back thus, with a horse without a rider ? ” 
The prince having persuaded him with gentle words, his 
mind was opened and he returned. 

To the east of the stilpa where Chandaka returned is a 
Jambu tree with leaves and branches fallen off but the 
trunk still upright. By the side of this is a little stilpa. 
This is the place where the prince exchanged his precious**^ 
robe for one made of deerskin. The prince had cut off 
his hair and exchanged his lower garments, and although 
he had got rid of his collar of precious stones, yet there 
was one divine garment (still on his person). “ This robe,” 
he said, “ is greatly in excess (of my wants) ; how shall I 
change it away? ” At this time a Suddhavasa-deva** 
transformed himself into a hunter with robes of deerskin, 
and holding his bow and carrying his quiver. The prince, 
raising his garment, addressed him thus : “ I am desirous 
to exchange garments with you. Oh, tliat you wouhl 
assent.” The hunter said “ Good ! ” The prince, loosing 
liis upper garment, gave it to the hunter. The hunter 
having received it, resumed his Devu body, and holding 
the garment he had obtained, rose into the air and de- 
parted. 

By the side of the stiji,j>a commemorating this event, and 
not far from it, is a stUpci built by Asoka-raja. This is 
the spot where the prince had his head shaved. Tlie 
prince taking a knife (siuord) from the hands of Chandaka, 
himself cut off his locks. Sakra, king of Devas, took the 
hair to his heavenly palace to offer it worship. At this 
time a .Suddliavasa-deva, transforming himself into a bar- 
Ijcr, and Iiolding his razor in his hand, advanced towards 
the prince. The latter hereupon addressed him, “ Can you 
shave off the hair ? Will you favour me by so doing to 

His robu ornamented with A Deva of the “pure abodes; ” 

\ ai ions geiit.s. T find nothing about a Deva of the five liighest liiip.i- 
" a hunter ” in tlie te.xt, althougli it brahma he.rvens. .See Childers’ Hcifi 
M as w ith a hunter the e.^change was Diet, sub voc. Suttaluka. 
ni.tde. 
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me ? ” The transformed Deva being so directed, accord- 
ingly shaved his head. 

The time when the prince left the city and became a 
recluse is not quite fixed. Some say that Bodhisattva was 
then nineteen years of age; others say he was twenty-nine, 
and that it was on the eighth day of the second half of 
the month Vai^&kha, which corresponds to our fifteenth 
day of the third month. 

To the south-east of the head-shaving stiipa, in the 
middle of a desert, going 180 or 190 li, we come to a 
Nyagrodha grove in which there is a stUpa about 30 feet 
high. Formerly, when Tathfigata had died and Ids remains 
had been divided, the Brahmans who had obtained none, 
came to the place of cremation, and taking the remnant 
of coals and cinders to their native country, built this 
st'Apa over them,®^ and offered their religious services 
to it. Since tlieii wonderful signs have occurred in tliis 
place; sick persons who pray and worship here are mostly 
cured. 

By the side of the ashes stiXpa is an old saiiyhdrdma, 
where there are traces of the four former Buddhas, who 
walked and sat there. 

On the right hand and left of this convent there are 
several hundred stiipas, among which is one large one 
built by AI6ka-raja ; although it is mostly in ruins, yet 
its height is still about 100 feet. 

From this going north-east through a great forest, along 
a dangerous and difficult road, where wild oxen and herds 
of elephants and robbers and liunters cause incessant 
trouljle to travellers, after leaving the forest we come to 
the kingdom of Kiu-shi-na-k’ie-lo (Kusinagara). 


Kiu-siii-xa-kTe-lu [Kusinauaua], 

The capital of this country is in ruins, and its towns 

^ This is thu “Aftbift. Ku^iiia^aia, Kubna^aii, Ku- 

retfiTed to Fo-bho-lmij-iaan-kin'j, v. saiiu^ura, aiiiaka, m- Ka i- 

2264. ^ Uaia, the buelie of DuddLa'rt death 
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and villages waste and desolate. The brick foundation 
walls®® of the old capital are about lo li in circuit. There 
are few inhabitants, and the avenues of the town are 
deserted and waste. At the north-east angle of the city 
gate®^ is a stupa which was built by Asoka-raja. This is 
the old house of Chunda (Chun-t’o) in the middle of it 
is a well which was dug at the time when he was about 
to make his offering (to Buddha). Although it has over- 
flown for years and months, the water is still pure and 
sweet. 

To the north-west of the city 3 or 4 li, crossing the 
Ajitavati (’0-shi-to-fa-ti) river, on the western bank, 
not far, we come to a grove of sala trees. The sdla tree 
is like the Huh tree, with a greenish white bark and leaves 
very glistening and smooth. In this wood are four trees 
of an unusual height, which indicate the place where 
Tath§,gata died.®® 

There is (here) a great brick vihdra, in which is a figure 
of the Nirvana of Tathlgata. He is lying with his head 
to the north as if asleep. By the side of this vihdra is a 
stidpa built by Asoka-raja; although in a ruinous state, 
yet it is some 200 feet in height. Before it is a stone 


and burial, has been identifie<i by 
Wilson and Cunningham with the 
present village of Kasia, 35 miles to 
the east of Gorakhpdr. It stood 
close to the Hiranyavati river {Fo~ 
iho hing-tsan-kin^y v. 2200) ; this 
must be the same as the Little 
(la-idaki river, or one of its feeders. 
'I’ho channel of this river, however, 
has undergone fi'equent changes. 
Sec J. 11 . Js. 5 ., vol. V. pp. 123 f. ; 
Ihirnouf, fntrod. (2d ed.),pp. 75, 347 ; 
Lassen, hul. Alt. (2d ed.), vol. i. 
pp 171, 662 ; Lahta Vistara, pp. 
416 f , 419 ff. 

Cunningham speaks of the 
hncls of which the stupas were 
built {Arch. Survey, vol. i. p. 
77 >- 

Asvaghosha speaks of the Lung- 
Slang gate, which must have led to- 


wards the river {Fo-sho-hing.tsan- 
king, V. 2200). 

Chunda was a householder who 
invited Buddha to his house and 
there gave him his last repast {Fo- 
sho-hing-tsan-king, v. 1947). 
account of Chunda's offering, ac- 
cording to the later school of Bud- 
dhism, see as above, Note iil, pp, 

365 ff. 

^ In Chinsse Wu-shing, “invin- 
cible,” This is the same as the Shi- 
lai-na-fa-ti or Hiranyavati river, in 
Chinese Yeu-kin-ho, “the river that 
has gold.” 

The record generally speaks 
of two sala trees {Shorea robusta) 
{Fo-sko-hhig-tsan-king, v. 1950), and 
they are represented in the sculpture 
of the Isiridna in Cave xxvi. at 
Ajanta (Burgess, Cave TempUs, pL 1 .}. 
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pillar to record the Nirvdmi of Tath^gata ; although there 
is an inscription on it, yet there is no date as to year or 
month. 

According to the general tradition, Tath 3 ,gata was eighty 
years old when, on the isth day of the second half of the 
month Vai^akha, he entered Nirvdna. This corresponds 
to the 1 5th day of the 3d month with us. But the Sar- 
v8,stiv§,dins say that he died on the 8th day of the second 
half of the month K^rtika, which is the same as the 8th 
day of the 9th month with us. The different schools 
calculate variously from the death of Buddha. Some say 
it is 1200 years and more since then. Others say, 1300 
and more. Others say, 1 500 and more. Others say that 
9 CX) years have passed, but not 1000 since the Nirvdna.^^ 

By the side of the vihdra, and not far from it, is a 
stUbpa. This denotes the place wl^ere Bddhisattva, when 
practising a religious life, was horn as the king of a flock 
of pheasants (chi — S. kapinjala), and caused a fire to be 
put out. Formerly there was in this place a great and 
shady forest, where beasts and birds congregated and built 
their nests or dwelt in caves. Suddenly a fierce wind 
burst from every quarter, and a violent conflagration 
spread on every side. At this time there was a pheasant 
who, moved by pity and tenderness, liastened to plunge 
itself in a stream of pure water, and then flying up in the 
air, shook the drops from its feathers (on the Jlames). 
Whereupon Sakra, king of Bdvas, coming down, said (to 
the bird), “ Why are you so foolish as to tire yourself, thus 
fluttering your wings ? A great fire is raging, it is burning 
down the forest trees and the desert grass ; what can such 
a tiny creature as you do to put it out ? ’’ The bird said, 
“ And who are you ? ” He replied, " I am Sakra, king of 

The various tliites here recorded before Aj^oka, i.e., about 325 B.C., 
would corresponti with 552 K.c, 6',2 which h the date he employs el'-e- 
B.C , 852 B.C., and a date between where. The Southern date is 543 
252 B.o. and 352 B.c. By this last B.c., but the most recent researches 
Hiuen Tsiang probably means to place it between 477 and 4S2 B.O, 
place the Nirudna, a hundred years This is generally accepted. 

VOU II, 0 
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DSvas.” The bird answered, “ Now Sakra, king of DSvas, 
has great power of religious merit, and every wish he has 
he can gratify; to deliver from this calamity and avert the 
evil would be as easy as opening and shutting his hand. 
There can be no propriety in permitting this calamity to 
last.®^ But the fire is burning fiercely on every side, there 
is no time for words.” And so saying he flew away again, 
and ascending up, sprinkled the water from his wings. 
Then the king of the DSvas took the water in the hollow 
of his hand*® and poured it out on the forest and extin- 
guished the fire; the smoke was cleared away and the living 
creatures saved. Therefore this sidpa is still called “ the 
extinguishing-fire st'Apa.” 

By the side of this, not far off, is a stilpa. On this spot 
Bfldhisattva, when practising a religious life, being at that 
time a deer, saved (or, rescued) ^ living creatures. In 
very remote times this was a great forest ; a fire burst out 
in the wild grass that grew in it. The birds and beasts 
were sorely distressed. Before them was the barrier of a 
swiftly flowing river. Behind them the calamity of the 
raging fire which barred their escape. Tliere was no help 
for it but to plunge into the water, and there drowned, 
they perished. This deer, moved by pity, placed his body 
across the stream, which lashed his sides and broke his 
bones, whilst he strove with all his strength to rescue the 
drowning creatures. A worn-out hare coming to the bank, 
the deer with patience bearing his pain and fatigue, got 
him safely across, but his strength being now worn out, 
he M'as engulfed in the water and died. The Dfivas col- 
lecting his bones raised this stiXpa. 

^ This may be otherwise trans- the original is wei luh, being a deer ; 
lated : “ if my request is without with regard to the second part, 
effect, with whom lies the fault?” “sacrificed his life,” the original is 

^ Taking a handful of water. ska sdnff, -which is literally “to kill 

^ There is an error in the text, living animals for food.” I have 
iha (killed for kew (delivered), preferred to consider shd a mistake 
Julien translates the passage “took for ieic, to deliver, 
the form of a deer, and sacrificed his It is difficult to understand 

life.” The former part, “took the why the birds shoidd be afraid of 
form of a deer,” cannot be correct, the river. 
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To the west of this place, not- far off, is a st-Apa. This 
is where Subhadra®® (Shen-hjen) died (entered Nir- 
vana). Subhadra was originally a Brihman teacher. He 
was 120 years of age; being so old, he had acquired in 
consequence much wisdom. Hearing that Buddha was 
about to die, he came to the two*^ (s&ld) trees, and 
asked Ananda, saying, “ The Lord is about to die ; pray 
let me ask him respecting some doubts I have, which 
still hamper me.” Ananda replied, “ The Lord is about 
to die; pray do not trouble him.” He said, “I hear 
that Buddha is difficult to meet in the world, and that 
the true law is difficult to hear. I have some grave 
doubts ; there is no ground for fear.” On being invited, 
Subhadra at once entered, and first asked Buddha, “ There 
are many different persons who call themselves masters, 
each having a different system of doctrine, and pretend- 
ing therewith to guide the people. Is Gautama (Kiu- 
ta-mo) able to fathom their doctrine ? ” Buddha said, 
“ I know their doctrine thoroughly ; ” and then for Sub- 
hadra’s sake he preached the law. 

Subhadra having heard (the sermon), his mind, pure 
and faithful, found' deliverance, and he asked to be 
received into the church as a fully ordained disciple. 
Then Tathlgata addressed him saying, “ Are you able to 
do so ? Unbelievers and other sectaries who prepare 
themselves for a pure mode of life ought to pass a four 
years' novitiate, to exliibit their conduct and test their 
disposition; if their characters and words be unexcep- 

ITor the circumstances attend- ^ The expression “ Gautama ” is 
in^ the conversion of Subhadra used by Subhadra because he was 
(Su-po-t’o-lo), see Fo-sho-hin^-tsau’ a Brahman unbeliever. 
kinyy varga 26, p. 290. In Chinese This does nut, as it appears, 

hia name is Sheu-hien, “the very refer to the life of a Sramana, but 
virtuous.” to the preparation of a Brahnia- 

Here the two trees are re- chdra ; the previous discipline (jf 
furred to. The four which existed the Brahman [Fan-hm;/ . . . ). The 
in Hiueii T^iang’a time were pro- “unbelievers,” in Cliine^r Wm-Uio, 
bably of a later date, and had been translated Tirthika", in the Malul’ 
planted two at the h^-ad and two at vyiUp<titi, 
the feet where Buddha died. 
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tionable, then such persons may enter my profession ; 
but in your case, whilst living amongst men, you have 
observed their discipline. There should be no difficulty, 
then, to prevent your full ordination ? ” 

Subhadra said, “ The Lord is very pitiful and very 
gracious, without any partiality. Is he then willing to 
forego in my case the four years of the threefold prepara- 
tory discipline ? ” i®® 

Buddha said, “ As I before stated, this has been done 
whilst living among men.” 

Then Subhadra, leaving his home immediately, took 
full orders as a priest. Then applying himself with all 
diligence, he vigorously disciplined both body and mind, 
and so being freed from all doubt, in the middle of the 
night (of Buddha’s Nirvdna), not long after (the interview), 
he obtained the fruit, and became an Arhat without any 
imperfection. Being thus perfected in purity, he could 
not bear to await Buddha’s death (great Nirv&nd), but in 
the midst of the congregation, entering the samddhi of 
“fire-limit” (Agni-dhdtu), and after displaying his spiritual 
capabilities, he first entered Nirvana. He was thus the 
^•ery last convert of Tath§gata, and tlie first to enter 
Nirvana. This is the same as the hare who was last 
saved in the story that lias just been told. 

Beside (the stupa of) Subhadra’s Nirvana is a stvipa ; 
this is the place where the Vajrap§,ni (Chi-kin-kang) 

The whole of this passage is Nii'vdrui, are called lih sse, and 
tfbscure ; the reference seems to be they did “ sink prostrate on the 
to a four years’ preparatory course earth” {Fo-sko‘kiruj~tsan-hinfjj ver. 
of discipline practised by the 2195). But the text seems to refer 

kshi/amdua (pupil) ; for the three- to some superhuman being, for the 
fohl character of their tliscipline, Vajrapani is called “holding- 
see Fo-k(yue-ki, p. 1S2. This pre- diamond - mace - spiritual - secret - 
vious course of discipline Buddha vestige - mighty - lord this phrase 
is willing to remit in the case of is explained by Eitel {Handbook, 
Subhadra, because he had already sub voc. Vadjrapdni) to refer to 
practised it “in the world,” that is, Indra, a sort of demon king, with 
in his own re]i!_dous training. 500 Yakuba followers. In the great 

This incident is also referred picture of the Nirvana brought 
to by Fa-hian (Beal, Buddhist Pit- from Japan by Mr. Borlase, and 
•jAms, p. 95). There is some diffi- exhibited for a time at Bethnal 
culty in the matter, because the Green, there is such a figure l^ing 
Mallas, who were present at the on the ground. 
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fell fainting on tlie earth. The great merciful Lord of 
the World, having, according to the condition of the per- 
sons concerned, finished his work of converting the 
world, entered on the joy of the Nirvana between the 
two Mia trees ; with his head to the north, he there lay 
asleep. The Mallas, with their diamond maces and 
divine though secret characteristics,^*^ seeing Buddha 
about to die, were deeply affected with pity, and cried, 
“ Tathagata is leaving us and entering the great Nirvdna ; 
thus are we without any refuge or protection to defend 
us ; the poisonous arrow has deeply penetrated our vitals, 
and the fire of sorrow burns us up witliout remedy ! ” 
Then letting go their diamond clubs, they fell prostrate 
on the earth, and so remained for a long time. Tlien 
rising again, and deeply affected with compassion and 
love, they thus spake together, “Who shall now provide 
us a boat to cross over the great sea of birth and death ? 
Who shall light a lamp to guide us through the long night 
of ignorance ? ” 

By the side where the diamond {mace-holders) fell to 
the earth is a stupa. This is the place where for seven 
days after Buddha had died they offered religious offer- 
ings. When Tatlidgata w.as about to die, a brilliant 
light shone everywhere ; men and Devas were assembled, 
and together siiowed their sorrow as they sjiake thus 
one to the other, “Now the great Buddha, Lord of the 
World, is about to die, the liappiness of men is gone, the 
world has no reliance.” Then Tathagata, reposing on 
his right side upon the lion-bed, addressed the great 
congregation thus, “ Say not Tathagata has gone for ever 
(perished), because he dies ; the body of the law 
endures for ever! unchangeable is this! Put away all 

I have retained this transla- mortals, and disciples of Buddha, 
tion, notwithstanding Dr, Eitel’s and they offered their services after 
explanation, as it is literally cor- his death for seven days, 
rect, and in agreement with Asva- The JJharmahh/a, the spiri- 

ghosha. Moreover, from the sub- tual presence of Buddha in his 
sequent exclamations, it is plain words, 
that the persons who spoke were 
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idleness, and without delay seek for emancipation (from 
the world).” 

Then the Bhikshus sobbing and sighing with piteous 
m-ief, Aniruddha^“* bade the Bhikshus cease. “Grieve 
not thus,” he said, “ lest the Devas should deride.” 
Then all the Mallas (Mo-la) having offered their offerings, 
desired to raise the golden coffin, and bring it to the 
place of cremation. Then Aniruddha addressed them all, 
and bade them stop, for the DSvas desired to offer their 
worship during seven days. 

Then the DSvas (the heavenly host), holding exquisite 
divine flowers, discoursed through space the praises of 
his sacred qualities, each in full sincerity of heart offering 
his sacrifice of worship. 

By the side of the place where the coffin was detained 
is a stilpa; this is where the queen Mahfimfiy^^®® wept 
for Buddha. 

Tathfigata having departed, and his body being laid in 
the coffin, then Aniruddha, ascending to the heavenly 
mansions, addressed the queen Mfiyfi and said, “ The 
supremely holy Lord of Eeligion has now died ! ” 

Mfiyfi having heard of it, suppressed her sobs, and 
with the body of DSvas came to the two sdla trees. 
Seeing the sanghdtt robe, and the pdtra, and the religious 
staff, she embraced them as she recognised each, and 
then ceased awhile to act,^®® till once again with loud 
accents she cried, "The happiness of men and gods is 
done ! The world’s eyes put out ! All things are desert, 
without a guide ! ” 

Aniruddha (’ 0 -ni-liu-t*o). a + not-stopped, in agree- 

There ia some difficulty in knowing ment with the Tibetan ma 
whether Aniruddha (cousin of jxi, celui qui n’a pas arrotd 
liuddha, being a son of Amritd* {Lotusy p. 293) ; As. Res. vol. xx. 
dana', or Anuruddha is referred p. 440). Conf. Eitel, HartMooh, sub 
to in the text ; in the one case, roc. 

Bumouf {Lotus, p. 294) states that In the picture alluded to 

Anuruddha was the personal at- above (n. 97) there is a represen- 
tendant on Buddha at the time of tation of Anuruddha or Aniruddha 
his death ; but, on the other hand, conducting MahftmJiy& from heaven 
Af^vagbAsha {Po-shOf ver. 2123) de- to the scene of the Nirvdna. 
rives the name this person fn>m ^ That is, she fainted. 
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Then by the holy power of Tathdgata the golden coffin 
of itself opened ; spreading abroad a glorious light, with 
hands conjoined, and sitting upright, he saluted his loving 
mother (and said), " You have come down from far ; you 
who live so religiously need not be sad ! ” 

Ananda, suppressing his grief, inquired and said, “ What 
shall I say hereafter when they question me?” In answer 
he rejoined, “ (Say this), when Buddha had already died, 
his loving mother MfiyS., from the heavenly courts de- 
scending, came to the twin Mia trees. Then Buddha, 
bent on teaching the irreverent among^*^ men, from out 
his golden coffin, with hands conjoined, for her sake, 
preached the law.” 

To the north of the city, after crossing the river,^® and 
going 300 paces or so, there is a siilpa. This is the place 
where they burnt the body of Tathfigata. The earth is 
now of a blackish yellow, from a mixture of earth and 
charcoal. Whoever with true faith seeks here, and prays, 
is sure to find some relics of Tathflgata. 

When Tathflgata died, men and D 4 vas, moved with 
love, prepared a coffin made of the seven precious sub- 
stances, and in a thousand napkins swathed his body ; 
they spread both flowers and scents, they placed both 
canopies and coverings over it; then the host of Mall as 
raised the bier and forward marched, with others follow- 
ing and leading on. Passing the golden river (Kin-ho) to 
the north, they filled the coffin up with scented oil, and 
piled high up the odorous wood and kindled it. Then, 
after all was burnt, there were two napkins left — one that 
lay next the body, the other from the outside covering. 
'Then they divided the iartras for the world’s sake, the 
hair and nails alone remained untouched by fire. By the 
side of the place of cremation is a sMpa ; here Tathagata, 

That is, those who have no customs his country, where the 
reverence for parents. This inci- hijjhest reverence parents is in- 
dent, which is a late invention, culcated. 

would recommend itself to Hiucn The Ajitavati or Hiraiiyavatt. 

Tsiang as in agreement with the 
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for Ka^yapa’s sake, revealed his feet. When Tathagata 
was in his golden coffin, and the oil poured on it and the 
wood piled up, the fire would not enkindle. When all 
the beholders were filled with fear and doubt, Aniruddha 
spoke, “We must await Kaiyapa.”. 

At this time Ka^yapa, with 500 followers from out the 
forest, came to Ku^inagara, and asked Ananda saying, 
“Can I behold Tathagata’s body?” Ananda said, “Swathed 
in a thousand napkins, enclosed within a heavy coffin, 
with scented wood piled up, we are about to burn it.” 

At this time Buddha caused his feet to come from out 
the coffin. Above (or, on) the wheel sign lo ! there were 
different coloured marks. Addressing Ananda then, he 
said, “ And what are these ?” Answering he said, “ When 
first he died the tears of men and gods, moved by pity, 
falling upon his feet, left these marks.^® 

Then Ka^yapa worshipped and walked round the coffin 
uttering his praises. Then the scented wood caught fire 
of its own accord, and burnt the whole with a great con- 
flagration. 

When Tathagata died he appeared three times from his 
coffin : first, when he put out his arm and asked Ananada, 
“ (Have you) prepared the way ? ” secondly, when he 
sat up and preached the law for his mother’s sake; and 
thirdly, when he showed his feet to the great Ka^yapa. 

By the side of the place where he showed his feet is a 
stUpa built by A^oka-iaja. This is the place where the 
eight kings shared the relics. In front is built a stone 
pillar on which is written an account of this event. 

When Buddha died, and after his cremation, the kings 
of the eight countries with their troops (four kinds of 

Lun slang; see ante, vol. i. p. This is the literal translation ; 

94 * but it probably refers to KSsyapa, 

In the Vinaya it is stated that as JuUen explains (n. l, p. 346) ; or 
these marks were made by the tears the word che may be equal to *‘t)te 
of a woman who wept at his feet, chief,” alluding to Ka-syapa ; the 
See AbstrcuA of Pour LedureSt pp. sentence would then be, “has th® 
69*82, chief arrived ? ” 
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troops) sent a right-minded Brahman (Drona) to address 
the Mallas of Ku^inagara, saying, “The guide of men 
and gods has died in this country ; we have come from 
far to request a share of his relics.” The Mallas said, 
“ Tath^gata has condescended to come to this land ; the 
guide of the world is dead ! the loving father of all that 
lives has gone ! We ought to adore the relics of Buddha; 
your journey here has been in vain, you will not gain your 
end.” Then the great kings having sought humbly for 
them and failed, sent a second message saying, “ As you 
will not accede to our request, our troops are near.” Then 
the Brflhman addressing them said, “ Eeflect how the Lord, 
the great merciful, prepared religious merit by practising 
patience ; through successive ages his renown will last. 
Your desire now to try force is not right. Divide then 
the relics into eight portions, so that all may worship 
them. Why resort to arms?”^*® The Mallas, obedient 
to these words, divided the relics into eiglit parts. 

Then ^akra the king of gods said, “ The DSvas also 
should have a share ; dispute not their right.” 

Anavatapta the Naga also, and Muchilinda 
(Wen-lin), and f;i3,patra (I-lo-po-ta-lo) also, deliberated 
and said, “ We ought not to be left without a bequest ; if 
we seek it by force it will not be well for you ! ” The 
BrS,hman said, “ Dispute not .so!” Then he divided the 
relics into three portions, one for the Devas, one for the 
N3,gas, and one remnant for the eight kingdoms among 
men. This addition of Devas and Nagas in sharing 
the relics was a source of great sorrow to the kings of 
men.^i® 

This name is given in the Fo- king of the Nagas (snakes) of the 
sho-hing-tsan-king, v. 2231. The lake of the same name. SeeJ«faf. 
phrase chi ting means “ right vol. xx. p. 448. 

minded,” or “impartial;” it may Julien’s translation can hardly 

possibly be a proper name (Rlju« be correct ; ** the eight kings having 
bhaval, as Julien supposes. obtained a double portion, the gods, 

The argument of the Brahman the Nagas, and the kings of men 
is given in full by A^vaghosha, grieved much on that account.” The 

sho-hing-tsan'kingj pp. 328, 329, eight kings did not, in fact, obtain 

In Tibetan Ma-dros-pa, the a double portion. The translation 
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To the south-west of the relic-dividing st'Apa, going 
200 li or so, we come to a great village ; here lived a 
Brahman of eminent wealth and celebrity, deeply learned 
in all pure literature, versed in the five Vidyds}^^ ac- 
quainted with the three treasures (jntakas). By the side 
of his home he had built a priest’s house, and had used all 
his wealth to adorn it with magnificence. If by chance 
any priests in their travels stopped on their way, he asked 
them to halt, and used all his means to entertain them. 
They might stop one night, or even throughout seven days. 

After this, SaMhka-raja having destroyed the religion 
of Buddha, the members of the priesthood were dispersed, 
and for many years driven away. The BrS,hman never- 
theless retained for them, through all, an undying regard. 
As he was walking he chanced to see a 6ramana, with 
thick eyebrows and shaven head, holding his staff, coming 
along. The Brihman hurried up to him, and meeting 
him asked, “ Whence come you ? ” and besought him to 
enter the priest’s abode and receive his charity. In the 
morning he gave him some rice-milk (rice balls with milk). 
Tlie Sramana having taken a mouthful, thereupon returned 
it (i.e., the rest) to his alms-bowl with a great sigh. The 
Brahman who supplied the food prostrating himself said, 
“ Eminent sir ! (bhadantd), is there any reason why you 
should not remain with me one night ? is not the food 
agreeable ? ” The Sramana graciously answering said, “ I 
pity the feeble merit possessed by the world, but let me 
finish my meal and I will speak to you further.” After 
finishing his food he gathered up his robes as if to go. 
The Brahman said, “Your reverence agreed to speak with 
me, why then are you silent ? ” The Sramana said, “ I have 
not forgotten ; but to talk with you is irksome ; and the cir- 
cumstance is likely to create doubt, but yet I will tell you in 

ii evidently fen, “the addl- grieved.” That is, the relics were 

tional division,” tin lung, “among carried away from the world, and 
Ddvas and Nagaa,” jin wang mo puh this caused the sorrow. 
pi, *‘the kings of men were much See ante, vol. I p. 7^^ 
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brief. When I sighed, it was not on account of your offering 
of rice ; for during many hundreds of years I have not 
tasted such food. When Tathag^ta was living in the 
world I was a follower of his when he dwelt in the VSnu- 
vana-vih§,ra, near K§,jagriha (Ho-lo-she-ki-li-hi) ; 
there it was, stooping down, I washed his pAtra in the 
pure stream of the river — there I filled his pitcher — there 
I gave him water for cleansing his mouth ; but alas ! the 
milk you now offer is not like the sweet water of old ! It 
is because the religious merit of Devas and men has 
diminished that this is the case ! ” The Brahman then 
said, "Is it possible that you yourself have ever seen 
Buddha ? ” The Sramana replied, “ Have you never heard 
of E§,hula, Buddha’s own son? I am he! Because 
I desire to protect the true law I have not yet entered 
Nirvdi^a.’’ 

Having spoken thus he suddenly disappeared. Then 
the Brihman swept and watered the chamber he had 
used, and placed there a figure of him, which he reverenced 
as though he were present. 

Going 500 li through the great forest we come to the 
kingdom of P’o-lo-ni-sse (Ban^ras). 

In Chinese, Wang-she-ch*ing. 


EN71 OF BOOK VI. 



BOOK VII. 


Includes the folloieing countries, P’o-lo- 7 ii-sse ; (2) Chen-chu; 

(3) Fei-she-li ; (4) Fo-U-shi ; (5) Ni-po-lo. 

P’O-LO-NI-SSE (VlRiNASt ^ OB BAnARAS). 

This country is about 4000 li in circuit. The capital 
borders {on its western side) the Ganges river. It is 
about 18 or 19 li in length and 5 or 6 li in breadth; its 
inner gates ai e like a small-toothed comb ; ^ it is densely 
populated. The families are very rich, and in the dwell- 
ings are objects of rare value. The disposition of the 
people is soft and humane, ami they are earnestly given 
to study. They are mostly unbelievers, a few reverence 
the law of Buddha. The climate is soft, the crops abun- 
dant, the trees {fruit trees) flourishing, and the underwood 
thick in every place. There are about thirty saiighdrdnms 
and 3000 priests. They study the Little Veliicle according 
to the Sammatiya school (Ching-liang-pu). There are a 
hundred or so Deva temples with about io,cxx) sectaries. 
They honour principally Mahesvara (Ta-tseu-tsai). Some 
cut their hair off, others tie their hair in a knot, and go 


^ This is the restoration of the 
Chinese equivalents. A note in the 
original gives the sound of ni as 
=«(i«) + (Ae)d, i.€.t nd ; the restora- 
tion, therefore, is VSrUn&sl, the 
Sanskrit form of the name of 
&raa It was so called because it 
lies between the two streams Varaiia 
and Asi or Asi, affluents of the 
Ganges. See Sherring, Sacred Cdy 
af the Bindut, 


“ Julien gives here, “the villages 
are very close together j” but, as 
noticed before (p. 73, n. 13), the 
Chinese symbols leu yen mean “the 
inner gates " of a city, and the ex- 
pression lack 2^1 means “ like a tooth 
comb.” I conclude it means that 
the inner gates of the city consisted 
of closely joined, and perhaps sharp- 
ened, iron or other bars. 
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naked, without clothes (Nirgranthas) ; they cover their 
bodies with ashes (Palupatas), and by the practice of all 
sorts of austerities they seek to escape from birth * and 
death. 

In the capital there are twenty DSva temples, the towers 
and halls of which are of sculptured stone and carved 
wood. The foliage of trees combine to shade (the sites), 
whilst pure streams of water encircle them. The statue 
of the DSva MahSsvara, made of teou-shih (native copp&r), 
is somewhat less than lOO feet high. Its appearance is 
grave and majestic, and appears as though really living. 

To the north-east of the capital, on the western side of 
the river VaranS,, is a * built by A 46 ka-raja (Wu-yau). 
It is about icxD feet high; in front of it is a stone pillar; 
it is bright and shining as a mirror ; its surface is glisten- 
ing and smooth as ice, and on it can be constantly seen 
the figure of Buddha as a shadow. 

To the north-east of the river VaranS, about lo li or so, 
we come to the sahghdrama of Lv,-ye (slag desert)? Its 
precincts are divided into eight portions (sections)? con- 
nected by a surrounding walk The storeyed towers with 
projecting eaves and the balconies are of very superior 
work. There are fifteen hundred priests in this convent 
who study the Little Vehicle according to the Sariimatiya 
school. In the great enclosure is a vihdra about 200 feet 
high ; above the roof is a golden-covered figure of the Amru 
(’An-mo-lo — mango) fruit. Tlie foundations of the building 
are of stone, and the stairs also, but the towers and niches 


^ Not “ life and death,” but “birth 
and death i.e., to arrive at a con- 
dition of uninterrupted life. 

Julien here gives Fd-lo-ni-sse by 
mistake, it should be P 6 ’lo-ni (read 
7/a), referring to the Yaraua or Ba- 
rana (see Dr. Fitzedward Hall’s 
remarks in the Introduction to 
Sherring’s Sacred Ctti/ of the Hin- 
dus ; also Cunningham, -Inc. Ocot/., 
p. 436 11.) 

* The same aa ^lrlgada>a, gene- 


rally called l/u-yucn, “ the deer 
garden/* This is the sj^ot where 
Buddha preached his first sermon 
to the five mendicants. For an 
account of his march to B.infiras 
and the sermon he preached see 
Po sho-kintj-tsan-kb\(j^ varga 15, p. 
16S. 

Brobably meaning that tlie < n- 
closure was an i^ctagon, a<4 the gieat 
tower of Dhamek was (d/*t 7 i. -6'ar' 
rty, voL ip. in). 
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are of brick. The niches are arranged on the four sides 
in a hundred successive lines, and in each niche is a golden 
figure of Buddha. In the middle of the vihdra is a figure 
of Buddha made of teou-shih (native copper). It is the 
size of life, and he is represented as turning the wheel of 
the law (preaching).'' 

To the south-west of the vihdra is a stone stdpa built 
by A^oka-raja. Although the foundations have given 
way, there are still lOo feet or more of the wall remaining. 
In front of the building is a stone pillar about 70 feet 
high. The stone is altogether as bright as jade. It is 
glistening, and sparkles like light; and all those who 
pray fervently before it see from time to time, accord- 
ing to their petitions, figures with good or bad signs. 
It was here that Tathfigata (ju-lai), having arrived at 
enlightenment, began to turn the wheel of the law (to 
preach). 

By the side of this building and not far from it is a 
stdpa. Tiiis is the spot where Ajfifita Kaupijinya 
(’ 0 -jo-kio-ch’in-ju) and the rest, seeing Bfidhisattva giving 
up his austerities, no longer kept his company, but coming 
to this j)lace, gave themselves up to meditation.® 

By the side of this is a stdpa where five hundred Praty^ka 
Buddhas entered at the same time into Nirvdna. There 
are, moreover, three stdpas where there are traces of the 
sitting and walking of the three former Buddhas. 

By the side of this last place is a stdpa. This is the 
spot where Maitreya Bodhisattva received assurance of 
his becoming a Buddha. In old days, wlien Tathfigata 
was living in Eajagrlha (Wang-she), on the Gridhrakuta 

^ The wheel is the symbol of iniide on this spot see Arcli, Survey, 
“ preaching,” or of dharma. The vol, i p. 107 ff. 

scene of Buddha’s teaching near ® The five ascetics who had accom- 
Banaras is the district called Silr- panied the B6dhisattva to Uravilva, 
nath, which, according to Cunning- and fasted with him for six years, 
ham, is a contraction of Saranganatha, when they saw him receive the rice 
lord of deer. Buddha himself was milk of Nanda, supposing he had 
once the “ king of deer,” and this given up the object of his religious 
may be the origin of the name, life, left him, and came to the deer 
For an account of the excavations park at Bandas. 
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mountain,® he spoke thus to the Bhikshus : “ In future 
years, when this country of Jamhudvipa shall be at peace 
and rest, and the age of men shall amount to 80,000 
years, there shall be a Brahman called Maitrdya (Sse-che). 
His body shall be of the colour of pure gold, bright and 
glistening and pure. Leaving his home, he will become a 
perfect Buddha, and preach the threefold “ law for the 
benefit of all creaturea Those w'ho shall be saved are 
those who live, in whom the roots of merit have been 
planted through my bequeathed law.^^ These all con- 
ceiving in their minds a profound respect for the three 
precious objects of worship, whether they be already pro- 
fessed disciples or not, whether they be obedient to the 
precepts or not, will all be led by the converting power 
{of his ‘preaching') to acquire the fruit {of Bodhi) and final 
deliverance. Whilst declaring the threefold law for the 
conversion of those who have been influenced by my 
bequeathed law, by this means also hereafter others will 
be converted.” 

At this time MaitrSya Bddhisattva (Mei-ta-li-ye-pu-sa) 
hearing this declaration of Buddha, rose from his seat and 
addressed Buddha thus : “ May I indeed become that lord 
called MaitrSya.” Then Tath^gata spoke thus : “ Be it so ! 
you shall obtain this fruit {condition), and as I have just 


^ The “Peak of the Vulture,” 
near K^jagrlha. 

Julien translates this by “ three 
great assemblies.” It is true hway 
means “an assembly,” but in this 
passage san hwuy refers to the 
law “ thrice repeated.” Hence it is 
said to be “ a triple twelve-part 
trustworthy knowledge of the four 
truths ” (Oldenberg, Buddha^ p. 129 
and note. Compare also the phrase 
tikutiko chakamo in the Bharhut 
sculptures, pi. xxviii., the meaning 
of which has escaped General Cun- 
ningham. Mr. B. Nanjio, also, in his 
Catalogue of the Buddhist Tripitakaj 
pp. 9, 10, has not noticed that the 
Chinese symbol hwui corresponds 
with the Sanskrit kuta, and so has 
translated the phrase as though it 


referred to “an assembly.” 

^ That is, those who shall be saved 
by the preaching of Maitreya are 
those in whose hearts my bequeathed 
law shall have worked the necessary 
preparation. 

“ The same influence, of 

MaitrSya’s teaching, will act as a 
**good friend” for their subsequent 
conversion. The expression *‘shen 
yaUf" ** illustrious friend,” refers to 
the guidance of B6dhi, or wisdom. 
There is some diiGBculty in under- 
standing how this assurance could 
have been given to Maitreya whiKt 
Buddha was on the Grldhrakuta 
mountain, and yet that the spot 
should be at Banaras, unless, indeed, 
it was repeated there. 
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explained, such shall be the power {mjiuerice) of your 
teaching.” 

To the west of this place there is a st'A/pa. This is the 
spot where Sakya Bodhisattva (Shih-kia-pu-sa) received 
an assurance {of hecoming a Btiddhd). In the midst of the 
Bhadra-kalpa when men’s years amounted to 20,000, 
K^yapa Buddha (Kia-she-po-fo) appeared in the world and 
moved the wheel of the excellent law {i.e., preached the law), 
opened out and changed the unclosed mind {of men), and 
declared this prediction to Prabhapala Bodhisattva (Hu- 
ming-pu-sa).^® “This Bodhisattva in future ages, when 
the years of men shall have dwindled to 100 years, shall 
obtain the condition of a Buddha and be called S§,kya 
Muni.” 

Not far to the south of this spot are traces where the 
four Buddhas of a bygone age walked for exercise. The 
length {of the promenade) is about fifty paces and the 
height of the steps {stepping spoti) about seven feet. It is 
composed of blue stones piled together. Above it is a 
figure of TathSgata in the attitude of walking. It is of a 
singular dignity and beauty. From the flesh-knot on the 
top of the head there flows wonderfully a biaid of hair. 
Spiritual signs are plainly manifested and divine prodigies 
wrought with power {fineness, dclat). 

Within the precincts of the enclosure {of the sanghd- 
rdma) there are many sacred vestiges, with vihdras and 
stApas several hundred in number. We have only named 
two or three of these, as it would be difficult to enter 
into details. 

To the west of the saiighdrdma enclosure is a clear lake 
of water about 200 paces in circuit ; here Tathagata occa- 
sionally bathed himself. To the west of this is a great 

Julien translates “ aiid received bhapala) shall become a Buddha. 
from Prabhapala Bodhisattva the See Wontf PHh {J. R. A s. S.^ vol. xx. 
prediction following.’* But this p. 139), 4, 5. 

would destroy the connection of the Or of the “deer park,” the 

sentenTO ; it is Kiisyapa Buddha who uioUern Samath. 
declares to PrabhJtpAla that he (Pra- 
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tank about 1 8o paces round ; liere Tathagata used to wash 
his begging-dish. 

To the north of this is a lake about 1 50 paces round. 
Here Tatb&gata used to wasli Ids robes. In each of these 
pools is a dragon who dwells within it. The water is 
deep and its taste sweet; it is pure and resplendent in 
appearance, and neither increases nor decreases. When 
men of a bad character bathe here, the crocodiles (Icin-pi- 
lo, — laimhhiras) come forth and kill many of them; but 
in case of the reverential who wash here, they need fear 
nothing. 

By the side of the pool where Tath^ata washed his 
garments is a great square stone, on which are yet to be 
seen the trace-marks of his kaslidtja (kia-sha) robe. The 
bright lines of the tissue are of a minute and distinct 
character, as if carved on the stone. The faithful and 
pure frequently come to make their offerings here; but 
when the heretics and men of evil mind speak lightly of 
or insult the stone, the dragon-king inhabiting the pool 
causes the winds to rise and rain to fall. 

By the side of the lake, and not far off, is a stupa. This 
is where Bbdhisattva, during his preparatory life, was born 
as a king of elephants, provided with si.x tusks (chha- 
dantci)?^ A liunter, de.sirous to obtain the tusks, put on 
a robe in colour like that of a religious ascetic, and tak- 
ing his bow, awaited the arrival of his prey. The elephant 
king, from re.spect to the kashdya robe, immediately broke 
off his tusks and gave them to the hunter. 

By the side of this spot, and not far from it, is a sldpa. 
It was here Bodhisattva, in his preparatory career, grieved 
to see that there was little politeness (peverence) amongst 
men, took the form of a bird, and joining himself to the 

Chliadanta, which seems to Hardy, Eastern Monachism^ p. 17S; 
mean six-tusked, according to Sia- Manual of Budhism, p. 17; Maha- 
me.se legend, is the name of an ele- (Turnour’s tranvS.), pp, 22, 134; 

phant living in a golden palace on Upham, *Sc«;. and Hist vol. iii. 

the shores of the Himalayan lake p. 269 ; Burge&.-i. 

Chatthan, attemled by eighty thou- W, Ind.y vol. iv. pp 45, 46; Cunnino. 
sandordinary elephants.— Alabaster, hara, Bharhut iStdpa, pp. 62, bf; 
Wheel of ike LaWy p. 305; conf. Sp. Beal, Rom. Ley. Bud., p. 367. 

-VOL. 11 . B 
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company of a monkey and a white elephant, he asked 
them in this place, “Which of you saw first this Nya- 
grodha (Ni-hi-liu) tree ? ” Each having answered accord- 
ing to circumstances, he placed them according to tlieir 
aged® The good effects of this conduct spread itself little 
by little on every side ; men were able to distinguish the 
high from the low, and the religious and lay people fol- 
lowed their example. 

Not far from this, in a great forest, is a sldpa. It was 
here that D^vadatta and Bodhisattva, in years gone by, 
were kings of deer and settled a certain matter. Formerly 
in this place, in the midst of a great forest, there were 
two herds of deer, each 500 in number. At this time the 
king of the country wandered about hunting through the 
plains and morasses. Bddhisattva, king of deer, approach- 
ing him, said, “ Maharflja ! you set fire to the spaces en- 
closed as your hunting-ground, and shoot your arrows and 
kill all my followers. Before the sun rises they lie about 
corrupting and unfit for food. Pray let us each day offer 
you one deer for food, which the king will then have fresh 
and good, and we shall prolong our life a little day by 
day.” The king was pleased at the proposition, and 
turned his chariot and went back home. So on each day 
a deer from the respective flocks was killed. 

Now among the herd of DSvadatta there was a doe big 
with young, and when her turn came to die she said to 
her lord, “ Although I am ready to die, yet it is not my 
child’s turn.” 

The king of the deer Devadatta) was angry, and 
said, “ Who is there but values life ? ” 

The deer answered with a sigh, “ But, 0 king, it is not 
humane to kill that which is unborn.” 

She then told her extremity to Bodhisattva, the king of 
deer. He replied, “ Sad indeed ; the heart of the loving 

Here I follow Julien^s trans- wise: ** Our king is not humane in 
lation, but there is probably an error putting to death without reprieve ; ” 
in the text. or, “ Our king is not humane ; I die 

This may be translated other- without reprieve.” 
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mother grieves (is moved) for that which is not yet alive 
(has no tody). I to-day will take your place and die.” 

Going to the royal gate (i.e., the palace), the people who 
travelled along the road passed the news along and said 
in a loud voice, “ That great king of the deer is going now 
towards the town.” The people of the capital, the magi- 
strates, and others, hastened to see. 

The king hearing of it, was unwilling to believe the 
news; but when the gate-keeper assured him of the 
truth, then the king believed it. Then, addressing the 
deer-king he said, “ Why have you come here ? ” 

The deer-(/:t?!^) replied, “There is a female in the he.d 
big with young, whose turn it was to die ; but my heart 
could not bear to think that the young, not yet born, should 
perish so. I have therefore come in her place.” 

The king, hearing it, sighed and said, “ I have indeed 
the body of a man, but am as a deer. You have the body 
of a deer, hut are as a man.” Then for pity’s sake he re- 
leased the deer, and no longer required a daily sacrifice. 
Then he gave up that forest for the use of the deer, and 
so it was called “the forest given to the deer,”i® and 
hence its name, the “ deer-plain ” (or, wild). 

Leaving this place, and going 2 or 3 li to the south- 
west of the saiighdrdma, there is a stupa about 300 feet 
hiffh. The foundations are broad and the building high, 
and adorned with all sorts of carved work and with pre- 
cious substances. There are no successive stages (to this 
huilding) with niches; and although there is a standing 
pole erected above the cupola (fau poh'^^), yet it has no 
encircling bells.®” By the side of it is a little stupa. This 

Commonly called the Mrfg- -'® Lun-to, circular bells, or encir- 
dava. This is the site referred to cling bells, referring to the circular 
l)ofore, — the present Sdrndth or S;t- plates with bells generally attacheil 
rahganatha. to the surmounting pole nf a stupa. 

Julien translate.^ thi^ “a sort .Tulien translates, “ it is not crowned 
of vase belonging to a religious per- with a cupola in form like a bell.” 
son, inverted ; ” but I take faupoh This seems to be impossible, as it is 
to mean the cupola of a stiipa, in before stated that the stdpa was 
agreement with the account given surmounted by a pole, 
above, p. 47 and n. 16.V 
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the spot where Ajfi&ta Kaundinya and the other men, 
five in number, declined to rise to salute Buddha.^* When 
first Sarv§,rthasiddha (Sa-p’o-ho-la-t’a-si-to left the 
city to sojourn in the mountains and to hide in the valleys, 
forgetful of self and mindful of religion, then ^uddhd- 
dana-raj a (Tsing-fan) commanded three persons of his own 
tribe and household, and two of his maternal uncles, say- 
ing, “ My son Sarvarthasiddha has left his home to practise 
wisdom ; alone he wanders through mountains and plains 
and lives apart in the forests. I order you, therefore, to 
follow him and find out where he dwells. You within 
{the family), his uncles, and you without {the family), mini- 
sters and people, exert yourselves diligently to find out 
where he has gone to live.” The five men, after receiving 
the order, went together, casting along the outposts of 
the country. And now, during their earnest search, the 
thought of leaving their homes occurred to them also,^ and 
so they thus spake one to the other: “Is it by painful dis- 
cipline or by joyful means we attain to supreme wisdom?” 
Two of them said, “ By rest and by pleasant discipline 
wisdom is obtained.” Three of them said, “ It is by pain- 
ful discipline.” Whilst they yet contended without 
agreeing, two to three, the prince had already entered on 
the painful discipline of the unbelievers, considering this 
to be the true way to overcome sorrow ; and so, like them, 
he took only a few grains of rice and millet to support his 
body. 

The two men seeing him thus, said, “ This discipline 
of the prince is opposed to the true way {of escape) ; intel- 

Tor an account of this incident into “ Yih-tsai-i-shing,” which seems 
see the Fu-sho-ldnii-Uan-tciny, p. 172, to signify “ one who is perfected in 
vv. 1222, 1223. I’or the origin of all ways,” or “the completely per- 
Ajhata Kauiiilinya’s (’O-jo-lciao- feet.” 

ctijn-ju) name see op. at. v. 126S. Such appears to be the force of 

This was the name given to the passage, as though the five men 
Budhisattva by his parents. It is by their long search for the prince 
explained to mean “one by whom had become accustomed to a solitary 

‘^t)jects are effected ” (Monier life, and so were unwilling to return 
Williams, Sans, Diet., sub voc. home. 

Smnu). In Chinese it is translated 
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ligence is obtained by agreeable methods, but now lie is 
practising severe discipline, he cannot be our companion.” 
So they departed far off and lived in seclusion under the 
idea that they would (in their own %vay) attain the fruit 
(of enlightenment). The prince having practised austerities 
for six years without obtaining Bodhi, desired to give up 
his rigorous discipline, as being contrary to the truth ; he 
then prepared himself to receive the rice-milk (offered hy 
the girl), with a view, by this method, to obtain enlighten- 
ment.^ Then the three men (who advocated penance) hear- 
ing thereof, sighed and said, “ His merit was just ripen- 
ing, and now it is all dissipated ! For six years enduring 
penance, and now in a day to lose all his merit ! ” On 
this they went together to seek for and consult with the 
two men. Having met them, they sat down and entered 
on an excited conversation. Then they spake together 
thus : “ In old days we saw the Prince Sarvarthasiddha 
leave the royal palace for the desert valleys : he put off 
his jewels and robes, and assumed the skin doublet (of the 
hunter), and then, with all his might and determined will, 
gave himself to austerities to seek after the deep mys- 
terious law and its perfect fruit. And now, having given 
all up, he has received the rice-milk of the young shep- 
herd-girl, and ruined his purpose. We know now he can 
do nothing.” 

The two men replied, “ How is it, my masters, ye have 
seen this so late, that this man acts as a madman ? 
When he lived in his palace he was reverenced and 

The period of mortification is Julien has translated this pas- 

lengthened to seven years in the sage as if it were spoken by “ the 
Southern accounts, or rather that two men” who were oppo.sed to 
M.lra pursued the Bodhisattva for severe mortification as a method of 
seven years up to the last vain at- religious discipline. But this neces- 
tack he made upon him. See Olden- sitates the prediction that he would 
berg, BiiihJIia, p 420, Eng. trans. receive enlightenment after receiv- 
It is probable that the seven years’ ing the rice-milk, «iuand il 

torture f-aid to ha^e b..‘en undi-rgone aina recu line bouillic fit* vi/, an lait, 
by St. George, and the legend gene- il ohtiendra Vintelligeiice " ip. 365). 
rally, is borrowed from the story of This is highly unprobalile, and I 
Bodhisattva. have therefore translated it in 

the text. 
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powerful ; but he was not able to rest in quiet, and so 
went wandering far off through mountains and woods, 
giving up the estate of a Ghakravartin monarch to lead 
the life of an abject and outcast. What need we think 
about him more ; the mention of his name but adds sor- 
row to sorrow.” 

And now Bodhisattva, having bathed in the blairanjaua 
river, seated himself under the Bodhi tree and perfected 
himself in supreme wisdom, and was named “ The lord of 
dSvas and" men.” Then reflecting in silence, he thought 
who was worthy (Jit) to be instructed in the way of deli- 
verance — “The son of K^ma, Udra by name (Yo-t’eu- 
lan), he is fit to receive the excellent law, as he has reached 
the Samddhi, which admits of no active thought.”^® 

Then the Devas in space raised their voices and said, 
“Udra-E§,maputra has been dead for seven days.” Then 
Tathflgata sighing (said) with regret, “Why did we not 
meet ? ready as he was to hear the excellent law and 
thereby to obtain quick conversion ! ” 

Again he gave himself to consideration, and cast about 
through the world to seek (/w some one to whom he miyht 
first preach). There is (he thought) Arada Kal^ma (^0-lan- 
kia-lan), who has reached the ecstatic point “ of having 
nothing to obtain he is fit to receive the highest reason. 
Then again the Devas said, “ He has been dead for five^® 
days.” 

Again Tathdgata sighed, in knowledge of his incom- 
pleted merit. Once more considering who was worthy to 
receive his instruction, he remembered that in the “ deer 
park” there were the five men,® who might first receive 
the converting doctrine. Then Tathagata, rising from the 
Bodhi tree, went forward with measured step® and digni- 

® NahasatijM samddhi (Jul.) ^ Akinchai’i/di/ataiia — (JuHen). 

The theory of Udra - Ramaputra ^ In the Lalita Yistara the mim- 
( Yvu-tau-lan-tseu) with respect to ber of days is three. In the Buddha- 
final deliverance is e.vplained in the charitn there is no period named, 
twelfth varga of the Fo-sho-hituj- ^ That is, the Mrlgadava (Sar- 
tsan-kiryj. His system appears to nilth), at Banaras. 
have been a refinement on that of “ Step by step, like the king of 

Kapila. beasts (the lion), did he advance 
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fied mien to the “ deer-park garden,” shining with glory ; 
his (circle of) hair^^ reflecting its brilliant colours, and his 
body like gold. Gracefully he advanced to teach those 
five men. They, on their parts, seeing him afar off, said 
one to another,*^ “ Here comes that Sarvflrthasiddha ; for 
years and months he has sought for the sacred fruit, and 
has not obtained it, and now his mind is relaxed, and so 
he comes to seek us as disciples (or, to seek our com- 
pany) ; let us remain silent, and not rise to meet him or 
pay him respect.” 

Tathflgata gradually approaching, his sacred appearance 
affecting all creatures, the five men, forgetting their vow, 
rose and saluted him, and then attached themselves to 
him with respect. Tath§,gata gradually instructed them 
in the excellent principles (of his religion), and when the 
double^® season of rest was finished, they had obtained the 
fruit (of Bddhi). 

To the east of the “ deer forest ” 2 or 3 li, we come to a 
st-dpa by the side of which is a dry pool about 80 paces in 
circuit, one name of which is “ saving life,”®^ another name 
is “ ardent master,” The old traditions explain it thus : 
Many hundred years ago there was a solitary sage (a sor- 
rowful or obscure master) who built by the side of this pool 
a hut to live in, away from the world. He practised the 
arts of magic, and by the extremest exercise of his spiritual 
power he could change broken fragments of bricks into 

watchfully through the grove of wis- fixed homes. But this ordinance 
dom.” — Po-aho’ king -tsan- king y v. was not yet introduced into the 
1199* Buddhist system; it seems to have 

That is, the circle of hair be* been a custom, however, among reli* 
tween his eyes ^the urna). gious comiaunities before Buddha’s 

According to the Buddha- cha- time, for in the Vinatja complaint 
rita, vv. 1220, 1221, the five men is miide to Buddha that Ais disciples 
were named Kauiidinya, Dasalmla- continued to wander through the 
KiUyapa, Vaspa, Asvajit, Bhjul- country when the seeds were fir.st 
nka. The Xd/ifa Fistura gives Ma- growing, contrary to the ordinary 
hiinama instead of Dasabdla. For rule. 

the incident named in the text see There is no exprt..'i,'iun fur 

Buddha-charita, \oc. Qit. '‘jiool,** as in the French trausla- 

That is, the season of rain, dur- tion. 
ing which the disciples retired into 
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precious stones, and could also metamorphose botli men 
and animals into other shapes, but he was not yet able to 
ride upon the winds and the clouds, and to follow the 
Rishis in mounting upwards. By inspecting figures and 
names that had come down from of old, he further sought 
into the secret arts of the Rishis. From these he learned 
the following : “ The spirit-Rishis are they who possess the 
art of lengthening life.^ If you wish to acquire this 
knowledge, first of all you must fix your mind on this — 
viz., to build up an altar enclosure lo feet round ; then 
command an ‘ ardent master ’ (a hero), faithful and brave, 
and with clear intent, to hold in his hand a loii" sword 
and take his seat at the corner of the altar, to cover his 
breath, and remain silent from evening till dawn.^ He 
who seeks to be a Rlshi must sit in the middle of the altar, 
and, grasping a long knife, must repeat the magic formulae 
and keep watch {seeing and hearing). At morning light, 
attaining the condition of a Rishi, the sharp knife he holds 
will change into a sword of diamond (a gcm-sword), and 
lie will mount into the air and march through space, and 
rule over the band of Rishis. AVaving the sword he holds, 
everything he wishes will be accomplished, and he will 
know neither decay nor old age, nor disease nor death.” 
The man having thus obtained the method {of becoming a 
Rishi), went in search of such an “ ardent master.” Dili- 
gently he searched for many years, but as yet he found 
not the object of his desires. At length, in a certain town 


® The magic art of lengthening 
life, or of a long life. The “elixir 
of life” ami the art <if transmuting 
metals had been sought after in the 
East long before the Arabs intro- 
duced the study of alchemy into 
Europe. The philosopher’s stone is 
the tan aha of the Cliinese, f e., the 
red bisulphuret of mercury, or cin- 
nabar. See an article on Tanium in 
the Trans, of the Chinn Brarirh of 
the B.A.xS.j part v. 1855, by Dr. 
Edkins, p. 86. 

** We may compare with this the 


ceremonies observed anciently on 
conferring the dignity of knight- 
hood, especially the vigil before the 
altar. (Ingulphus, quoted by Mr. 
Thoin.s in his Book of the Court, p. 138. ) 

The account of this magic gem- 
sword may be compared with the 
“ great brand, Excalibur,” of King 
Arthur — 

“ But 'ere he dipt the 'surface, rc^e an arm 
Clothed in white bariiite, my.stic, won- 
derful. 

And caught him by the hilt, and blan- 
dished him 

Three tinjes. . .” — 'foinydoii. 
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he encountered a man piteously wailing as he went along 
the way. The solitary master seeing his marks {the marks 
on Ms person)^ was rejoiced at heart, and forthwith ap- 
proaching him, he inquired, “Why do you go thus lament- 
ing, and why are you so distressed ? ” He said, “ I was a 
poor and needy man, and had to labour hard to support 
myself. A certain master seeing this, and knowing me to 
■ be entirely trustworthy, used me {emjaged me for his work) 
during five years, promising to pay me well for my pains. 
On this I patiently wrought in spite of weariness and 
difficulties. Just as the five years were done, one morn- 
ing for some little fault I was cruelly whipped and driven 
away without a farthing. For this cause I am sad at 
heart and afflicted. Oh, who will pity me ? ” 

The solitary master ordered him to accompany him, and 
coming to his cabin {ivood hut), by his magic power he 
caused to appear some choice food, and ordered him to 
enter the pool and wash. Then he clothed him in new 
garments, and giving him scx) gold pieces, he dismissed 
him, saying, “ When this is done, come and ask for more 
without fear.”^® After this he frequently bestowed on 
him more gifts, and in secret did him other good, so 
that his heart was filled with gratitude. Then the “ardent 
master ” was ready to lay down his life in return for all 
the kindness he had received. Knowing this, the other 
said to him, “ I am in need of an enthusiastic person.^® 
During a succession of years I sought for one, till I was 
fortunate enough to meet with you, possessed of rare 
beauty and a becoming presence, different from others.^* 
Now, therefore, I pray you, during one night {to watch) 
without speaking a word.” 

The champion said, “ I am ready to die for you, much 

^ the marks indicating his it may be “your beauty (or figure) 

noble character. corresponds to the ideal portrait I 

Wii-vai may also mean “seek ha<l formed f»f it.’’ So .Tulien trans- 
it not el.^ewlipre ” Julien translates lates ; hut Ji yan tn. would iiioie 
it “ do not despise me.” naturally l>e rendered “ unlike that 

“A brave champion ’’ — Julieii. of any other.” 

So I translate the passage, but 
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more to sit with my breath covered.” Whereupon he 
constructed an altar and undertook the rules for becoming 
a Rlshi, according to the prescribed form. Sitting down, 
he awaited the night. At the approach of night each 
attended to hia particular duties. The “ solitary master ” 
recited his magic prayers ; the champion held his sharp 
sword in his hand. About dawn suddenly he uttered a 
short cry, and at the same time fire descended from 
heaven, and flames and smoke arose on every side like 
clouds. The “solitary master” at once drew the champion 
into the lake,^ and having saved him from his danger, he 
said, “I bovmd you to silence; why then did you cry 
out?” 

The champion said, “After receiving your orders, to- 
wards the middle of the night, darkly, as in a dream, the 
scene changed, and I saw rise before me all my past his- 
tory. My master in his own person came to me, and 
in consolatory words addressed me ; overcome with grati- 
tude, I yet restrained myself and spoke not. Then that 
other man came before me ; towering with rage, lie slew 
me, and I received my ghostly body (/ wandered as a 
shade or shadowy body). I beheld myself dead, and I 
sighed with pain, but yet I vowed through endless ages 
not to speak, in gratitude to you. Next I saw myself 
destined to be born in a great Br&hman’s house in 
Southern India, and I felt my time come to be conceived 
and to be brought forth. Though all along enduring 
anguish, yet from gratitude to you no sound escaped me. 


From this it seems that the 
poition relating to “holding the 
bi^'uth ” is omitted in the previous 
sentence. 

That is, to escape the fire, 

** That is, “my lord or master, 
whom I now serve” — the solitary 
master or Rtshi. It cannot be luy 
old master, the one who treated him 
so cruelly (as Julien construes it), 
for he comes on the scene in the 
ucxt sentence. The symbols sih ise 


are not to be taken with cA«, as 
though it were “my old master 
but with kin, as I have translated 
it, ** there arose before me the for- 
mer events of my life.” 

This ghostly body or shade 
(chuiuj yin shan) corresponds with 
the iibwKov of the Greeks — 

'^irxT] Kai iidojXov, drap 
^pipiS ovK in ■wdp.Trav. 

— Iliad, xxiii. 104. 
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After a while I entered on my studies, took the cap {0/ 
manhood), and I married; my parents dead, I had a 
child. Each day I thought of all your kindness, and en- 
dured in silence, uttering no word. My household con- 
nections and clan relatives all seeing this, were filled with 
shame. For more than sixty years and five I lived. At 
length my wife addressed me, ‘ You must speak ; if not, 
I slay your son ! ’ And then I thought, ‘ I can beget no 
other child, for I am old and feeble ; this is my only ten- 
der son.’ It was to stop my wife from killing him I 
raised the cry.” 

The “ solitary master ” said, “ All was my fault ; ’twas 
the fascination of the devil.” ^ The champion, moved 
with gratitude, and sad because the thing had failed, fretted 
himself and died. Because he escaped the calamity of 
fire, the lake is called “ Saving the Life,” and because he 
died overpowered by gratitude, it has its other name, “ The 
Champion’s Lake.” 

To the west of this lake there is asMya of “the three ani- 
mals.” In this place, when Bodhisattva was practising his 
preparatory life, he burnt his own body. At the beginning 
of the kalpa in this forest wild, there lived a fox, a hare, 
and a monkey, three creatures of different kinds but 
mutually affectionate. At this time Sakra, king of Dgvas, 
wishing to examine into the case of those practising the 
life of a Bodhisattva, descended spiritually in shape as 
an old man. He addressed the three animals thus : “ My 
children, two or three,**' are you at ease and without 
fear ?” They said, “ We lie upon (tread on) the rich her- 
bage, wander through the bosky brakes, and though of 
different kinds we are agreed together, and are at rest aiul 
joyful.” The old man said, “ Hearing that you, my chil- 

Of M^ra : it is plain that this ^ There appears to be an error 
weird story, taken in connection in the text, as though san (thret-) 
with the dream, the inability to had been repeated, but th<* niiddle 
move or speak, and the actual refe- stroke of the fir-^t symbol ei.i.'-' d. 
rence of it all to Mara, is but an lUit as the same hymbols are used in 
account of “ the t■nthll^lahtic hero’s * the next sentence, the meaning may 
suffering from “ nightmare.’' be simply, “ My children.” 
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dren, two or three, were peaceful at heart and living in 
sweet accord, though I am old, yet have I come from far 
alone, forgetting my infirmities, to visit you; but now I 
am pressed with hunger, what have you to offer me to eat ?” 
They said, “ Wait here awhile, and we will go ourselves in 
search of food.” On this, with one mind and with single 
purpose, they searched through the different ways for food. 
The fox having skirted a river, drew out from thence a 
fresh carp fish. The monkey in the forest gathered fruits 
and flowers of different kinds. Then they came together to 
the appointed place and approached the old man. Only the 
hare came empty, after running to and fro both right and 
left. The old man spake to him and said, “ As it seems 
to me, you are not of one mind with the fox and monkey ; 
each of those can minister to me heartily, but the hare 
alone conies empty, and gives me nought to eat; the 
truth of what I say can easily be knovm.” The hare, 
hearing these words and moved by their power, addressed 
the fox and monkey thus, “ Heap up a great pile of wood 
for burning, then I will give (do) something.” The fox 
and monkey did accordingly; running here and tliere, they 
gathered grass and wood ; they piled it up, and when it 
was thoroughly alight the hare spake thus : “ Good sir! I 
am a small and feeble thing; it is difficult for me tobbtain 
you food, but my poor body may perhaps provide a meal.” 
On this he cast himself upon the fire, and forthwith died. 
Then the old man reassumed his body as King Sakra, col- 
lected all the bones, and after dolorous sighs addressed the 
fox and monkey thus : “ He only could have done it (or, 
uiijnecedented event). I am deeply touched ; and lest his 
memory should perish, I will place him in the moon’s disc 
to dwell.” Therefore through after ages all have said, 
“ The hare is in tlie moon.” After this event men built a 
sMpa on the spot.^* 

^ The precedinj^ btory is known found also in the Chinese Jataka- 
as The Hare Jdiaka. It is yiven hook ; see also FausboU, Five Jdta- 
in Khys Davids’ Buddhiem; it is has, p. 58. 
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Leaving this country and going down the Ganges east- 
ward 300 li or so, we come to the country of Chen-chu. 

The Kingdom of Chen-chu^® [Ghazipue], 

This kingdom is about 2000 li in circuit; its capital, 
whicli borders on the Ganges river, is about 10 li in cir- 
cuit. The people are wealthy and prosperous ; the towns 
and villages are close together. The soil is rich and fer- 
tile, and the land is regularly cultivated. The climate is 
soft and temperate, and the manners of the people are 
pure and honest. The disposition of the men is naturally 
fierce and excitable ; they are believers both in heretical 
and true doctrine. There are some ten saiighdrAmas with 
less than 1000 followers, who all study the doctrines of 
the Little Vehicle. There are twenty Deva temples, occu- 
pied by sectaries of different persuasions. 

In a saiiyhardma to the north-west of the capital is a 
stilpa built by A^oka-raja. The Indian tradition®® says 
this stlXpa contains a peck of the relics of Tathdgata. For- 
merly, when the Lord of the World dwelt in this place,®i 
during seven days he preached the excellent law for the 
sake of an assembly of the DSvas. 

Beside this place are traces where the three Buddhas of 
the past age walked and where they sat. 

Close b\' is an image of MaitrSya Bodhisattva : although 
of small dimensions, its spiritual presence is great, and its 
divine powder is exhibited from time to time in a myste- 
rious manner. 

Going east from the chief city about 200 li, we come to 
a sanyJidrdma called ’ 0 -pi-t’o-kie-la-na (“Ears not 

Chen-chu, meaning “ lord of “ Or the work called In-tu-li, i.e., 
conflict or b.attle,” is the transla- the Records of India, 
tion of G.wjanapati, and has been « Julien translates “ in this con- 
identified by Cunningham with Gha- vent,” but the original names only 
zipur, a town on the Ganges just 50 “the place.” It would be natural 
miles ea.st of Biinaras. The original to suppose that Asoka built the 
Hindu name of the place was Gar- stSpa, and the sanyhiinluut was 
japur. erected subsequently. 
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pierced ” — Aviddhakarna®*). The circuit (eticircling ivall) 
is not great, but the ornamental work of the building is 
very artistic. The lakes reflect the surrounding flowers, and 
the eaves of the towers and pavilions (m', the tower-pavi- 
lions) touch one another in a continuous line. The priests 
are grave and decorous, and all theif duties are properly 
attended to. The tradition states : Formerly there were 
two or three ^ramanas, passionately fond of learning, who 
lived in the country of Tu-ho-lo®® (TukharS,), to the 
north of the Snowy Mountains, and were of one mind. 
Each day during the intervals of worship and reciting the 
scriptures, they talked together in this way : “ The excel- 
lent principles of religion are dark and mysterious, not to 
be fathomed in careless talk. The sacred relics (traces) 
shine with their own peculiar splendour ; let us go toge- 
ther from place to place, and tell our faithful {believing^) 
friends what sacred relics we ourselves have seen.” 

On this the two or three associates, taking their reli- 
gious staves,®® went forth to travel together. Arrived in 
India, at whatever convent gates they called, they were 
treated witli disdain as belonging to a frontier country, 
and no one would take them in. They were exposed to 


The distance and bearing from 
Ghazipur given in the text would 
indicate Baliya as the site of this 
convent. There is a village called 
Bikapur, about one mile east of Ba- 
liya, which Cunningham thinks may 
be a corruption of Aviddhakarna- 
pura. It may be the same vihdra 
as that called “ Desert by Fa-hian 
(cap. xxxiv.) But we can hardly 
accept Cunningham’s restoration of 
Kioanrf ?/e (which simply means “wil- 
derness” or “desert’’) to Vrihad- 
aranya or BrihadAranya, which he 
thinks may have been corrupted into 
Biddhkam. 

See vol. i. p 37. For further 
remarks on the country Tu-ho-lo and 
the Tokhari people see a pamphlet 
by G. de Vasconcellos-Abreu on the 
probable origin of the Toukhari {J)e 
I'Origine probable des Toukkares)* 


Louvain, 1883. This writer combats 
the opinion of Baron Richtofen and 
others that the Yue-chi and the 
Tokhari are identical. This is in 
agreement with vol. i. p. 57, n. 121, 
of the present work. 

^ “Our non-heretical friends or 
relatives,” or it may be simply our 
attached friends.” 

^ There are two such foreign pil- 
grims with their staves sculptured 
at Ainar^vati. Tree and Serpent Wm'- 
shift pb Ixxxii. fig. I. Mr. Fergusson 
suggests they may be Scythians ; 
probably they are these Tokhari 
people. If this be so, their position 
beneath the palm-tree indicates the 
misery they endured, as described 
in the text ; and the grouping may 
be compared with the “Judiea 
capta ” medal. 
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tlie winds and the rains without, and within they suffered 
from hunger; tlieir withered bodies and pallid faces 
showed their misery. At this time the king of the country 
in his wandering through the suburbs of the city saw 
these strange priests. Surprised, he asked them, “ What 
region, mendicant masters, come you from ? and why are 
you here with your unpierced ears®* and your soiled gar- 
ments ? ” The Sramanas replied, “We are men of the 
Tu-ho-lo country. Having received with respect the 
bequeathed doctrine,®^ with high resolve we have spurned 
the common pursuits of life, and following the same plan, 
we have come to see and adore the sacred relics. But 
alas' ! for our little merit, all alike have cast us out ; the 
Sramans of India deign not to give us shelter, and we 
would return to our own land, but we have not yet com- 
pleted the round of our pilgrimage. Therefore, with much 
fatigue and troubled in heart, we foUow on our way till 
we have finished our aim.” 

The king hearing these words, was much aflfected with 
pity, and forthwith erected on this fortunate {excellent) site 
a saiighArdma, and wrote on a linen scroll the following 
decree ; “ It is by the divine favour of the three precious 
ones {Buddha, Dharma, Sahghd) that I am sole ruler of 
the world and the most honoured among men. Havin" 
acquired sovereignty over men, this charge has been laid 
on me by Buddha, to protect and cherish all who wear the 
garments of religion {soiled or dyed garment^. I have 
built this saiighdrdma for the special entertainment of 
strangers. Let no priest with pierced ears ever dwell in 
this convent of mine.” Because of this circumstance the 
place received its name. 

Going south-east from the convent of 'O-pi-t’o-kie- 
la-na about 100 li, and passing to the south of the Ganges, 
we come to the town Mo-ho-sa-lo (Mahfls&ra),®® the in- 

“ Hence the name, .4 fiW/iaiarna. The town of M.-iIifcara, has 

^ That is, the bequest or test.!- been identihed by M. V. de St. 
mentary doctrine of puddha’s reli- Martin with Masar, a vilhage six 
gion. miles to the west of Ara (Arraht 
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habitants of which are aE Brahmaijs, and do not respect 
the law of Buddha. Seeing the Sraman, they first in- 
quired as to his studies, and ascertaining his profound 
knowledge, they then treated him with respect. 

On the north side of the Ganges®® there is a temple of 
(Na-lo-yen) Narayana-dSva.®* Its balconies and storied 
towers are wonderfully sculptured and ornamented. The 
images of the DSvas are wrought of stone with the highest 
art of man. Miraculous signs, difficult to explain, are 
manifested here. 

Going east from this temple 30 H or so, there is a stdpa 
built by A^oka-rUja. The greater part (a great half) is 
buried in the earth. Before it is a stone pillar about 20 
feet high, on the top of which is the figure of a lion. There 
is an inscription cut in it {i.e., the pUlar) respecting the 
defeat of the evil spirits. Formerly in this place there 
was some desert® demons, who, relying on their great 
strength and {spiritual) capabilities, fed on the flesh and 
blood of men. They made havoc of men and did the 
utmost mischief. Tathfigata, in pity to living creatures, 
who were deprived of their natural term of days, by his 
spiritual power converted the demons, and led them, from 
reverence to him Qcwai to accept the command against 
murder. The demons, receiving his instruction respect- 
fully, saluted him {hy the pradakshina). Moreover, they 
brought a stone, requesting Buddha to sit down, desiring 
to hear the excellent law {from his mouth), that they 
might learn how to conquer their thoughts and hold them- 
selves in check. From that time the disciples of the 
unbelievers have all endeavoured to remove the stone 
which the demons placed for a seat ; but though 10,000 

According to Cuimingham, the sert” [kwang ye) is the same as that 
pilgrim must have crossed the Gan- found in Fa-hian, referred to above, 
ges above Revelganj, which is nearly n. 49. 

due north of Masar exactly 16 miles, The Chinese phrase Icwai i cor- 

This point, near the confluence of the responds with the Sanskrit Parana, 
Ganges and GhSgr^ is deemed espe- “to take refuge in.” Hence General 
dally holy. Cunningham traces the name of this 

That is, of Vishnu. district S^ran to the incident re- 

The expression used for “de- corded in the text. 
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of them strove to do so, they would be unable to turn it. 
Leafy woods and clear lakes surround the foundation on 
the right and left, and men who approach the neighbour- 
hood are unable to restrain a feeling of awe. 

Not far from the spot where the demons were subdued 
there are many saw/hdramcts, mostly in ruins, but there 
are still some priests, who all reverence the doctrine of the 
Great Vehicle. 

Going south-east from this lOO li or so, we come to a 
ruined st'dpa, but still several tens of feet high. Formerly, 
after the Nirvana of Tathagata, the great kings of the 
eight countries®* divided his relics. The Br§,hman who 
meted out their several portions, smearing the inside 
of his pitcher with honey, after allotting them their 
shares, took the pitcher and returned to his country. He 
then scraped the remaining relics from the vessel, and 
raised over them a st4pa, and in honour to the vessel 
{■pitcher) he placed it also within the stdpa, and hence the 
name {of Drona st'dpa) was given it.®® Afterwards A^6ka- 
raja, opening {the st'Apa), took the relics and the pitcher, 
and in place of the old®® one built a great stdpa. To this 


® See above, pp. 40, 41. 

This translation is somewhat 
forced. Literally the passage runs 
thus — “ honey - smearing - pitcher - 
within,” 

The Lrdna st&pa (called the 
Kuinbhan itHpa by Tumour, /. A. 
S. B.f vol. vii. p. 1013) is said to have 
been built by Ajdtasatru {Aidkdva- 
translated by Bumouf, {ntrod.j 
p. 372). It may have stood near a 
village called Degwdra. It is named 
the “ golden pitcher stdjia ” by A.s- 
vaghosha. Fo-sho, v. 2283 (compare 
Spence Hardy, Manual of Bud- 
kism, p. 351). The Brilhmaii himself 
is sometimes called Dro a, or Druha, 
or Daiina. Drona corresponds with 
the Chine.se my, a pitcher or vase. 
Julien, in a note (p. 3S3, n. l), seems 
to imply that Drona is simply a 
measure of capacity, and so he re- 
VOL. II. 


stores p'inf/ to larTca. But it also 
means a vessel or vase ; probably in 
this case the Brahman’s pitchei. 
Compare Fo-sho, v. 1408 ; see also 
Cunningham, Anc. (Jeoff. of iTidia^ 
p. 442. 

Julien translates, “then he re- 
coii.structed the monuments and en- 
larged it ; ” but in the original, as in 
all ciises when speaking of A!^)ka’8 
building, it is implied that he de- 
stioyed the old erection, and in its 
place he built “a great stApa." It 
would be gratifying if we could as- 
certain the character of the pre- 
A.s6ka monuments. They are said by 
Cunningham to have l^en “ mere 
mounds of earth,” the sepulchral 
monuments of the early kings of the 
country even before the rise of Bud- 
dhism. — Anc. Oeoy. of India, p. 449. 


E 
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day, on festival occasions (fast-days), it emits a great 
light. 

Going north-east from this, and crossing the Ganges, 
after travelling 140 or 150 li, we come to the country of 
Fei-she-li (Vai^fili). 

FEI-SHE-LI (VAISALi). 

This kingdom is about 5000 li in circuit.®® The soil is 
rich and fertile ; flowers and fruits are produced in abun- 
dance. The dmm fruit (maiigo) and the mScha (banana) 
are very plentiful and much prized. The climate is agree- 
able and temperate. The manners of the people are pure 
and honest. They love religion and highly esteem learn- 
ing. Both heretics and believers are found living together. 
There are several hundred saiighdrdmas, which are mostly 
dilapidated. The three or five®® which still remain have 
hut few priests in them. There are several tens of D6va 
temples, occupied by sectaries of different kinds. The 
followers of the Nirgranthas are very numerous. 

The capital city of Vai^al! (or, called Vai^ali) is to a 
great extent in ruins. Its old foundations are from 60 to 
70 li in circuit. The royal precincts are about 4 or 5 li 
round : there are a few people living in it. FTorth-west 


The pilgrim must have crossed 
the Gandak river, not the Ganges. 
This river flows within 12 miles of 
Degw^ra, the probable site of the 
Dr6na stHpa. VaisAli, therefore, is 
to the east of the Gandak, and is 
placed by Cunningham on the site 
of the present village of Besurh, 
where there is an old ruined fort 
still called Raja-Bisal-ka-garh, or 
the fort of the Raja Visala. It is 
exactly 23 miles north-north-east 
from Degwdra. Vaisall was pro- 
bably the chief town, or the first in 
importance, of the people called 
V rijjis or V aj jis. These people were 
a northern race who had taken pos- 
session of this part of India (viz., 
from the foot of the mountains to 


the Ganges on the south, and from 
the Gandak on the west to the Ma- 
hdnadi on the east) from an early 
period ; how early we cannot say, 
but as early as the redaction of the 
Buddhist books at least. 

® This is much in excess of the 
actual measurement, even if the 
country of Vrijji be included. But 
for these calculations of area or cir- 
cuit the pilgrim had no data except 
the ordinary statements of the 
people, which would be certainly 
exaggerated. 

Julien proposes to substitute 
four for five. I have kept to the 
original, which is in accordance with 
Oriental idiom. 
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of the royal city {precinct^ 5 or 6 li, is a saiighdrdma with 
a few disciples. They study the teaching of the Little 
Vehicle, according to the Saihmatiya school. 

By the side of it is a stHpa. It was here Tathagata de- 
livered the VimalaMrtti SAtra (Pi-mo-lo-kie-ldng), and 
the son of a householder, Ratnikara,™ and others offered 
previous parasols (to Buddha)J^ To the east of this is a 
stupa. It was here SS,riputra and others obtained perfect 
exemption (became Arlmts). 

To the south-east of this last spot is a stApa ; this was 
built by a king of Vailali. After tlie Nirvana of Buddha, 
a former king of this country obtained a portion of tlie 
relies of his body, and to honour them as highly as pos- 
sible raised (this building)?^ 

The records of India state: In this stApa there was 
at first a quantity of relics equal to a “ hoh ” (ten pecks). 
A^dka-rfija opening it, took away nine-tenths of the whole, 
leaving only one-tenth behind. Afterwards there was a 
king of the country who wished again to open the stApa, 
hut at the moment when he began to do so, the earth 
trembled, and he dared not proceed to open (the stApa). 

To the north-west is a stApa built by A^oka-rflja ; by 
the side of it is a stone pillar about 50 or 60 feet high, 
with the figure of a lion on the top. To the south of 


So Julien restores trea- 

sure heap. It is sometimes restored 
to Ratnaktita (B. Nanjio, Cotaloffue^ 
p. 10 ss.); but, as before stated, the 
Chinese symbol for l^iita is hwuij not 
tsi. Ratndkara is perhaps the same 
as Ya^ada. 

^ Ya4ada is generally represented 
with a parasol over his head. Much 
of the later Buddhist legend appears 
to have been borrowed or adopted 
from the history of Yasada. PI. 
Ixiii. fig. 3, Tree and Serpent Wor- 
ship, probably relates to him. 

The Liuhhavis of Vais^li ob- 
tained a share of the relics of Bud- 
dh.a, and rai>ed over them a stupa. 
(See Varga 28 of the Fo • sho- 
king-tsan~king). The scene found 


at Sanchi (pi. xxviii. fig. i, Tree 
and Fei'pent Worship) probably re- 
fers to this stupa and its consecra- 
tion. The appearance of the men 
.shows they were a Northern race ; 
their hair and flowing hair-bands 
and musical instruments agree with 
the account given of the people of 
Kuchc {vol. i. p. 19, ante). It is 
stated both in the P^li and Northern 
Buddhist books that the Lichhavis 
were distinguished for their bright 
coloured and variegated dresses and 
equipages. All the evidence seems 
to point to these people being a 
branch of the Yue-chi. 

^ The liichhavis w’ere called 
“lions.” See Pb-s/m, v. 1906. It 
would seem that the four animals 
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the stone pillar is a tank. This was dug by a band of 
monkeys (Markatahrada) for Buddha’s use. When he 
was in the world of old, Tathagata once and again dwelt 
here. Not far to the south of this tank is a sHpa; it 
was here the monkeys, taking the alms-bowl of Tatha- 
gata, climbed a tree and gathered him some honey. 

Not far to the south is a sMpa; this is the place where 
the monkeys offered the honey to Buddha. At the north- 
west angle of the lake there is still a figure of a monkey. 

To the north-east of the sanghdrdma 3 or 4 li is a sMpa; 
this is the old site of the house of Vimalakirtti (Pi-mo-lo- 
ki) ; various spiritual signs (manifestations) are exhibited 
here. 

Not far from this is a spirit-dwelling (a chapel ?), its 
shape like a pile of bricks. Tradition says^^ this stone- 
pile is where the householder Vimalakirtti preached the 
law when he was sick. 

Not far from this is a stdpa; this is the site of the old 
residence of Eatnakara (P’ao tsi).'^® 

Not far from this is a sttpa ; this is the old house of 
the lady Amra.^** It was here the aunt of Buddha and 
other Bhikshunis obtained Nirvdnn. 


named in vol, i. pp. n, 12, are 
typical of the four regions respec- 
tively ; the “lion” would therefore 
typify Northern nations. 

This scene is also found at 
Sanchi (pi. xxvL fig, 2, Tree and 
t^erpent \Vorship). It is on the same 
pillar as the consecration scene 
alluded to above. The pillar was 
evidently the work or gift of the 
Vaisali people. 

Viinalakii'tti is explained by 
the Chinese e*puvalents ivu hiu, 
ckintf, i.e., undefiled reputation. He 
was a householder (chang-che) of 
Vaisali and a convert to Buddhism. 
There is little said about him in 
the books ; but he is sup3>osed to 
have visited China (Eitel, Handbookf 
sub voc.) 

This was probably one of the 
Vajjian shrines, Chetiy&ni or Yak- 


kha-chetiyani, of which we read in 
the Book of the Great Decease^ and 
elsewhere. (Compare tiac. Bks. of 
the Easty vol. xi. p. 4.) 

Julien translates — “ Tradition 
has preserved for it the name of 
‘ piled-up stone’ (Asmakuta?'.” But 
there is no symbol for. “name it 
is simply “tradition says.” Julim 
has omitted the title of “house- 
holder” {chann-che), 

^ There is some difficulty in re- 
storing P’ao tsi. Julien, in the pas- 
sage before us, restores it to Kat- 
nukara, but in note i (same page) 
he restores the same symbols to 
Batnakiita. 

^ ^ For an account of the lady 
xVmra, see Fo-isho-hinij-Uan-kinny 
varga 22. Julien restores the ex- 
pression to “ daughter of the Amra ” 
(Amrad&rika). It may lie so ; but 
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To the north of the sanghdrd/ma 3 or 4 li is a stupa ; 
this indicates the place where Tathagata stopped when 
about to advance to Kusinagara to die, whilst men and 
Kinnaras followed him.®® From this not far to the north- 
west is a stupa; here Buddha for the very last time 
gazed upon the city of Vaisali.®^ Not far to the south of 
this is a vihdra, before which is built a stupa; this is 
the site of the garden of the Amra-girl,®- which she gave 
in charity to Buddha. 

By the side of this garden is a ddpa ; this is the place 
where Tathagata announced his death.®* When Buddha 
formerly dwelt in this place, he told Ananda as follows : — 
“ Those who obtain the four spiritual faculties are able to 
extend their lives to a kalpa. What is the term of years 
of Tathagata then ? ” Thrice he asked this question, and 
Ananda answered not, through the fascination of Mara. 
Then Ananda rising from his seat, gave himself up to 
silent thought in a wood. At this time Mara coming to 
Buddha,®* asked him, saying, “Tath§,gata has for a long 
time dwelt in the world teaching and converting. Those 
whom he has saved from the circling streams {0/ transmi- 

“the lady Amra” appears more of the East, voL xi. p. 64, and vol. 
natural. She is called the “Mango xix. p. 283. 

girl” in the Southern records {Sac. Or, the lady Aiiira ; for an ac- 

Books Of the East, vol. xi. p. 33), and count of the gift of the garden, see 
the Chinese would bear this trans- Fo-sho as above, 
latum. She was a courtesan, and For an account of this incident 

«)therwise called Ainbapali. For an compare Fn-hiati, cap. x\v. ; Sar. 
account of her birth and history, see JU>oks of the East, \ol. xi. p 41, and 
Mannal of Budhism, p. 327 ss. vol. xix. p. 267. 

^ The Kinnaras are said to be tlie ^ This interview of Mitra (called 
horse-faced musicians of Kuvera Pi.suna, the wicked one, in the 
(Eitel,su6 roc.); but the Chinese syin- Chinese version, S. B. E., vol. xi.\-. 
bols describe them as “soinethingdif- p. 267) is again found among the 
ferent from men. ’ They may be seen Sfifichi sculptures on the Vai.sali 
figured in the sculpture at Sanchi, pillar, pi. xxvi. fig. i, lower scene, 
pi. .xxvi. fig. I, where they are com- Milra is known by the escort of 
ing to the place where Buddha stop- women, his daughters ; he is here 
ped (figured by the oblong stone) ; standing in front of the tree which 
this is another sculpture of the Vais- --.ymls *H.ses Buddha’s pre.'>enc(*. 11 w 
ali pillar, and illustrates the notice appearance and escort here are tlic 
in the text. same as in pi xxx. fig. i, upper part ; 

The incident connected with he is there represented alwve the 
Buddha’s last look at Vai>ali is nar- scene of rejoicing among the De\as 
rated, Fa-kian, cap. xxv. ; Sac. Books of the Trayastriih&as heaven around 
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gration) are as numerous as the dust or the sands. This 
surely is the time to partake of the joy of Nirvana.” 
Tathagata taking some grains of dust on his nail, asked 
Mara, saying, “ Are the grains of dust on my nail equal 
to the dust of the whole earth or not ? ” He answered, 
“ The dust of the earth is much greater.” Buddha said, 
“ Those who are saved are as the grains of earth on my 
nail ; those not saved like the grains of the whole earth ; 
but after three months I shall die.” Mara hearing it, was 
rejoiced and departed. 

Meantime Ananda in the wood suddenly had a strange 
dream, and coming to Buddha he told it to him, saying, 
“ I was in the wood, when I beheld in my dream a large 
tree, whose branches and leaves in their luxuriance cast a 
grateful shade beneath, when suddenly a mighty wind 
arose which destroyed and scattered the tree and its 
branches without leaving a mark behind. Oh, forbid it 
that the lord is going to die ! My heart is sad and worn, 
therefore I have come to ask you if it be so or not ? ” 

Buddha answered Ananda, “ I asked you before, and 

the head-turban of Buddha after the incursion of these people intf> India 
jj^eat renunciation ; he is fitly placed than is j^enerally allowed, the date 
above that heaven as being the “ lord of the Southern books of Buddh- 
of the world of desire,” and therefore ism (the book of the Great Vccease 
always described as occupying the and others), which contain accounts 
upper mansion of this tier of heavens, respecting the character, habits, and 
His distress and rage are indicative dress of the Lichhavis (which corre- 
of his condition of mind in know- spend with the Northern accounts), 
ledge of Bodhisattva’a renunciation, must be brought down considerably 
If the four identifications on this later than the assumed date of the re- 
2nllar are correct, we may conclude dactiou of the Pali canon. But, on 
that the people of Vaisali were a the other hand, if it be true that the 
Northern people allied to the Yue- incursion of these people took place 
chi, which illustrates the observa- when Pataliputra was strengthened 
tion of Coonia Korosi, “that Tibe- as a fortified outpost to repel their 
tan writers derive their first king advance, i.c., about the time of Bud- 
about 250 B.C. from the Litsabyis dlia, then we must allow an early 
or Xachhavis ” (iI/a/t«aZ oy atlvance on their part into India, 

p. 236, note). Tlie Sakya family of We know they were regarded as 
Buddha is also said to belong to this intruders, for Ajata^atru, king of 
tribe. Memoive by V. de St. Martin, Magadha, was desirous to attack 
p. 367, note. The synibfds used by and root out “these Vajjians,” and 
the Chinese for the Yue-chi and it was he also who strengthened the 
for the Vrijjis are the same. Unless city of Pataliputra. Xhe question 
we are to suppose a much earlier deserves consideration. 
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Mara so fascinated you that you did not then ask me to 
remain in the world. Mara-r^ja has urged me to die 
soon, and I have covenanted to do so, and fixed the time. 
This is the meaning of your dream.” 

Not far from this spot is a stilpa. This is the spot 
where the thousand sons beheld their father and their 
mother.®® Formerly there was a Risiii who lived a secret 
life amid the crags and valleys. In the second month of 
spring he had been bathing himself in a pure stream of 
water. A roe-deer which came to drink there just after, 
conceived and brought fortli a female cliikl, very beautiful 
beyond huiiiau measure, but she had the feet of a deer. 
The Rislii having seen it, adopted and cherished it (as his 
child). As time went on, on one occasion he ordered her 
to go and seek some fire. In so doing she came to the 
hut of another RIshi; but wherever her feet trod there 
she left the impression of a lotus-flower on the ground. 
The other RIshi having seen this, was very much sur- 
prised, and bade her walk round his hut and he would 
give her some fire. Having done so and got the fire, she 
returned. At this time F an-y u-wang (Brahmadatta-rfija®^) 
going out on a short excursion, saw the lotus-flower traces, 
and followed them to seek (the cause). Admiring her 
strange and wonderful appearance, he took her back in 
his carriage. The soothsayers casting her fortune said, 
“ She will bear a thousand sons.” Hearing this, the other 
women did nothing but scheme against her. Her time 
having been accomplished, she brought forth a lotus-flower 
of a thousand leaves, and on each leaf was seated a boy. 
The other women slandered her on its account, and say- 
ing it was “ an unlucky omen,” threw (the lotus) into tlie 
Ganges, and it was carried away by the current. 

^ For a full account of this inci- haps it is an error in my tu.\t. 
dent, ste, as before, The >^aered If yu be taken in the ^en5se (»f 

Books of the East, vols. xi. and xix, “ given,” Brahmadatta may be the 

^ Compare p. 97 (Beal's right restoration. Julieii pioj^xioes 

edition). Julien has no notice of Brahmanadita doubtfully. 

“the father” of the children : per- 
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The king of Ujiyana (U-shi-yen), down the stream 
going out for an excursion, observed a yellow-cloud-covered 
box floating on the water and coming towards him. He 
took it and opened it, and there saw a thousand boys; 
being well nourished, when they came to perfect stature, 
they were of great strength. Eelying on these, he ex- 
tended his kingdom in every direction, and encouraged 
by the victories of his troops, he was on the point of 
extending his conquests to this country (i.e., Vai^ali). 
Brahmadatta-raja hearing of it, was much alarmed ; fear- 
ing his army was not able to contend successfully with 
the invaders, he was at a loss what to do. At this time 
the deer-footed girl, knowing in her heart that these were 
her sons, addressed the king thus : “ Now that these 
youthful warriors are approaching the frontier, from the 
highest to the lowest there is an absence of courage 
{heart). Your feeble wife by her thought is able to con- 
quer those redoubtable champions.” The king not yet 
believing her, remained overwhelmed with fear. Then 
the deer-girl, mounting the city wall, waited the arrival 
of the warriors. The thousand youths having surrounded 
the city with their soldiers, the deer-girl said to them, 
“Do not be rebellious! I am your mother; you are my 
sons.” The thousand youths replied, “ What extravagant 
words are these!” The deer-girl then pressing both her 
breasts, a thousand jets of milk flow’ed out therefrom, and 
by divine direction fell into their mouths. Then they 
laid aside their armour, broke their ranks, and returned 
to their tribe and family. The two countries mutually 
rejoiced, and the people rested in peace. 

Not far from this spot is a stupa. This is w'here TathS.- 
gata walked for exercise, and left the traces thereof. In 
teaching {or, pointing to the traces) he addressed the con- 
gregation thus : “ In ancient days, in this place, I returned 
to my family*® on seeing my mother. If you would 

Fa-hian calls this place the spot wheie Buddha ‘Maid aside his bow 
and his club.” 
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know then, those thousand youtlis are the same as the 
thousand Buddhas of this Bhadra-kalpa.” 

To the east of the spot where Buddha explained this 
birth {jdtaJca) is a ruined foundation above which is built 
a A bright light is from time to time reflected 

here. Those who ask {pray) in worship obtain their re- 
quests. The ruins of the tiirretted preaching-hall, where 
Buddha uttered the Samaiitainnkha^ dhdrani and other 
s'dtras, are still visible. 

By the side of the preaching-hall, and not far from it, 
is a stupa which contains the relics of the half body of 
Ananda.®® 

No far from this are several sMpas — the exact number 
has not yet been determined. Here a thousand Pratyeka 
Buddhas (To-kio) attained Niirdna. Both within and 
without the city of V aisali, and all round it, the sacred ves- 
tiges are so numerous that it would be difficult to recount 
them all. At every step commanding sites and old foun- 
dations are seen, which the succession of seasons and lapse 
of years have entirely destroyed. The forests are uprooted; 
the shallow lakes are dried up and stinking ; nought but 
offensive remnants of decay can be recorded. 

Going north-west of the chief city 50 or 60 li, we come 
to a great stiipa. Tliis is where the Lichhavas (Li-ch’e- 
p’o) took leave of Buddha.®’- Tathagata having left tlie 
city of Vai^dli on his way to Ku^inagara, all the Liehh- 
avas, hearing that Buddha was about to die, accompanied 
him wailing and lamenting. The Lord of the World having 
observed their fond affection, and as words were useless to 
calm them, immediately by his spiritual power caused to 
appear a great river with steep sides and deep, the waves 
of which flowed on impetuously. Then the Lichhavas 
were abruptly stopped on their way, moved with grief 

Pu-mcn-t'o-lo-ni-kiny : thi** i.** a Koran account of the division 

Bection of the ^ddhanna pU7K/anhi of Ananda’s body con.sult Fa-kian, 
Sutra, but we cannot supprise that cap. xxvi. 

any portion of this work is as old as For this event see Fa-hian^ cap. 

the time of Buddha. xxiv. 
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as they were. Then Tathagata left them his pdtra as a 
token of remembrance. 

Two hundred li to the north-west of the city of Vaisali, or 
a little less, is an old and long-deserted city, with but few 
inhabitants. In it is a stupa. Tliis is the place where Bud- 
dha dwelt wlien, in old days, for the sake of an assembly 
of Bodhisattvas, men, and Devas, he recited an explanatory 
jdtaka of himself when as a Bodhisattva he was a Chahm- 
■mrtin monarch of this city and called Mahadeva (Ta-tien). 
He was possessed of the seven treasures,'-*^ and his rule 
extended over the world (the four empires). Observing 
the marks of decay in himself,®* and concluding in his 
mind about the impennanency of liis body, he took a high 
resolve (being secretly affected by Ms rejlcctions), left his 
throne, gave up his country, and, becoming a hermit, 
assumed the dark robes and gave himself to study. 

Going south-east from the city 14 or 15 li, we come to a 
great stripa. It was here the convocation of the seven hun- 
dred sages and saints was held.®* One hundred and ten 
years after the NirvCina of Buddha there were in Vaisali 
some Bhikshus who broke the laws of Buddha and perverted 
the rules of discipline. At this time Yasada (Ye-she-t’o) 
Ayushmat was stopping in the country of Kosala (Kiao- 
so-lo) ; Sambogha (San-pu-kia) Ayushmat was dwelling in 
the country of Mathurfi; Eevata (Li-po-to) Ayushmat was 
stopping in the country of Han-jo (Kanyflkubja?®®); Sala®^ 
(Sha-lo) Ayushmat was stopping in the country of Vaisali ; 
Pujasumira (Fu-she-su-mi-lo=Kujjas6bhita?) Ayushmat 


That is, the seven treasures of a 
holy-wheel king, or Chakravartin. 
For an account of these treasures 
see Senart, La Leycnde da Buddht^ 
pp. 20 ff. 

** These marks of decay were the 
first white hairs that appeared on 
his head On seeing these he re- 
signed the throne to his son and 
became an ascetic. He is called 
Makhadewa by Spence Hardy, Man- 
ual of BudhUm, pp. 129, 13a 


This is generally called “ the 
second Buddhist convocation,” For 
an account of it see Oldenberg, Vina- 
yajntakariif vol. i. ; Abstract of Four 
Ltrtures, p. 83, ss.^ &.c. 

** So the Chinese Chan(/-lo may 
be rendered. 

Julien restores this doubtfully 
as Hahjna. 

^ Julien has omitted all mention 
of S 41 a. 
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was stopping in the country of Sha-lo-li-fo (Salailbhu ?) : 
all these were great Arhats, possessed of independent 
power, faithful to the three pitakas, possessed of the three 
enlightenments (vidyds), of great renown, knowing all that 
should be known, all of them disciples of Ananda. 

At this time Ya^ada sent a message to summon the 
sages and saints to a convocation at the city of Vaisdll 
There was only wanting one to make up the 700, when 
Fu-she-su-mi-lo by the use of his divine sight saw the 
saints and sages assembled and deliberating about reli- 
gious matters. By his miraculous power he appeared in 
the assembly. Then Sambogha in the midst of the assem- 
bly, baring his right breast and prostrating himself, (arose) 
and exclaimed with a loud voice, “ Let the congregation 
be silent, respectfully thoughtful! In former days the 
great and holy King of the Law, after an illustrious career, 
entered Jfiirvdiia. Although years and months have elapsed 
since then, his words and teaching still survive. But now 
the Bhikshus of Vai^all have become negligent and per- 
vert the commandments. There are ten points in which 
they disobey the words of the Buddha (the ten-powcr-das- 
abdla). Now then, learned sirs, you know well the points 
of error; you are well acquainted with the teaching of the 
highly virtuous (hJiadanta) Ananda : in deep affection to 
Buddha let us again declare his holy will.” 

Then the whole congregation were deeply affected ; they 
summoned to the assembly the Bhikshus, and, according 
to the Vinaya, they charged them with transgression, 
bound afresh the rules that had been broken, and vindi- 
cated the holy law. 

Going south 80 or go li from this place, we come to the 
sail yhdrdTna called Svetapura (Shi-fei-to-pu-lo); its mas- 
sive towers, with their rounded shapes and double storeys, 
rise in the air. The priests are calm and respectful, and 
all study the Great Vehicle. By the side of this building 
are traces where the four past Buddhas sat and walked. 

By the side of these is a stiipa built by Asuka-iaja. It 
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was here, when Buddha was alive, that, on going south- 
wards to the Magadha country, he turned northwards to 
look at Vaisali, and left there, on the road where he stopped 
to breathe, traces of his visit. 

Going south-east from the Svetapura sahghdrdma 30 li 
or so, on either (south and north) side of the Ganges river 
there is a sMpa; this is the spot where the venerable 
Ananda divided his body between the two kingdoms. 
Ananda was on his father’s side cousin of Tathagata. He 
was a disciple (saiksha^) well acquainted with the doc- 
trine (collectanea), thoroughly instructed in ordinary mat- 
ters (men and things), and of masculine understanding. 
After Buddha’s departure from the world he succeeded 
the great K§,^yapa in the guardianship of the true law, and 
became the guide and teacher of men devoted to religion 
(men not yet Arhats). He was dwelling in the Magadha 
country in a wood ; as he was walking to and fro he saw 
a SrftmanSra (novice) repeating in a bungling way a siitra 
of Buddha, perverting and mistaking the sentences and 
words. Ananda having heard him, his feelings were 
moved towards him, and, full of pity, he approached the 
place where he was ; he desired to point out his mistakes 
and direct him in the right way. The SramanSra, smiling, 
said, “ Your reverence is of great age ; your interpretation 
of the words is a mistaken one. My teacher is a man of 
much enlightenment; his years (spi’ings and avinmns) are 
in their full maturity. I have received from him person- 
ally the true method of interpreting {the work in question ) ; 
there can be no mistake.” Ananda remained silent, and 
then went away, and with a sigh he said, “ Although my 
years are many, yet for men’s sake I was wishful to re- 
main longer in the world, to hand down and defend the 
true law. But now men (cdl creatures) are stained with 
sin, and it is e.xceedingly difficult to instruct them. To 
stay longer would be useless : I will die soon.” On this, 
going from Magadha, he went towards the city of Vaisali, 
** In Chinese, To-waii. He was the son of buklodana-raja. 
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and was now in the middle of the Ganges in a boat, cross- 
ing the river. At this time the king of Magadha, hearing 
of Ananda’s departure, his feelings were deeply affected 
towards him, and so, preparing his chariot, he hastened 
after him with his followers (soldiers) to ask him to return. 
And now his host of warriors, myriads in number, were 
on the soutliern bank of the river, when the king of 
Vaisali, hearing of Ananda’s approach, was moved by a 
sorrowful affection, and, equipping his host, he also went 
with all speed to meet him. His myriads of soldiers were 
assembled on the opposite bank of the river {the north 
side), and the two armies faced each other, with their 
banners and accoutrements shining in the sun. Ananda, 
fearing lest there should be a conllict and a mutual 
slaughter, raised himself from the boat into mid-air, and 
there displayed his spiritual capabilities, and forthwith 
attained Nirvana. He seemed as though encompassed 
by fire, and his bones fell in two parts, one on the south 
side, the other on the north side of tlie river. Tlius the 
two kings each took a part, and whilst the soldiers raised 
their piteous cry, they all returned home and built stilpas 
over the relics and paid them religious worship. 

Going nortli-east from this 500 li or so, we arrive at 
the country of Fo-li-shi (Vrljji).®* 

Fo-li-shi (VkIjji).!®® 

This kingdom is about 4000 li in circuit. From east to 
west it is broad, and narrow from north to south. The 
soil is rich and fertile ; fruits and flowers are abundant. 

Northern people call this 8an- may rely on the inferences found in 
fa-shi-Sanivaji. It is in Northern note So ante., they were a confeihra- 
— C 7 i. £d. tion of Northern tribes who had at 

I'w The country of the Vi-ljjis or an early date taken possession of 
Samvrtjjis, i.r., united Vrijjis, was this part of India. They were driven 
that of tlie confetlerated eij^ht tribes back bj AjiUasatru, kino of ISIair- 
of the people called the V’rljjis or adha. Compare Cunninj^ham. Anc. 
Vajjis, one of which, viz., that of Ueo;/., p. 449. Sacred Books of the 
the Lichhavis, dwelt at Vaisali. Bast, xi. 2 ss. 

They were republicans, and, if we 
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The climate is rather cold ; the men are quick and hasty 
in disposition. Most of the people are heretics ; a few 
believe in the law of Buddha. There are about ten sah- 
ghdrdmas ; the disciples {priests) are less than looo. 
They study assiduously both the Great and Little 
Vehicles. There are several tens of Deva temples, with 
a great number of unbelievers. The capital of the country 
is called Chen-shu-na.^*^ It is mostly in ruins. In the 
old royal precinct {citadel or inner city) there are yet 
some 3000 houses ; it may be called either a village or a 
town. 

To the north-east of the great river is a saiiglidrama. 
The priests are few, but they are studious and of a pure 
and dignified character. 

From this going west along the side of the river, we 
find a stUpa about 30 feet high. To the south of it is a 
stretch of deep water. The great merciful Lord of the 
World converted here some fishermen. In days long past, 
when Buddha was living, there were 500 fishermen who 
joined in partnersliip to fish for and catch the finny tribes, 
wliereupon they entangled in the river stream a great fisli 
with eighteen heads ; each head had two eyes. The fisher- 
men desired to kill it, but Tathfigata being then in the 
country of Vai^dll, with his divine sight saw what was 
going on, and raising within him a compassionate heart, 
he used this opportunity as a means for converting and 
directing {men). Accordingly, in order to open tlieir 
minds, he said to the great congregation, “ In the Vrljji 
country there is a great fish ; I wish to guide it {into the 
right way), in order to enlighten the fishermen; you 
therefore should embrace this opportunity.” 

J ulien restores this to Chau- (arranged as a cross) at the old town 
4 una, V, de St. Martin con- of Navandgarh in this territory (p. 
nects the name with Janaka and 449 (vp. cit.), and the respect which 
Janakapura, the capital of Mitbila the Vajjians observed towardsthem, 
(Memoire, p. 368). Compare Cun- reminds us of the record of Hero- 
ningham, Anc. Geoff., p. 445, The dotos respecting the veneration of 
interesting account the last writer the Skythiansfor the tombs (mounds) 
gives of the old mounds or stH/paa of their ancestors (Mdtxmene. 133). 
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On this the great congregation surrounding him, by 
their spiritual power passed through the air and came to 
the river- side. He sat down as usual, and forthwith 
addressed the fishermen : “Kill not that fish. By my spiri- 
tual power I will open the way for the exercise of expe- 
dients, and cause this great fish to know its former kind 
of life ; and in order to this I will cause it to speak in 
human language and truly to exhibit human affections 
(feelings)." Then Tathagata, knowing it beforehand, asked 
(the fish), “ In your former existence, what crime did you 
commit that in the circle of migration you have been born 
in this evil way and with this hideous body ? ” The fish 
said, “ Formerly, by the merit I had gained, I was horn in a 
noble family as the Erfibinan Kapitha (Kie-pi-tha). Bely- 
ing on this family origin, I insulted other persons ; relying 
on my extensive knowledge, I despised all books and rules, 
and with a supercilious heart I reviled the Buddhas with 
opprobrious words, and ridiculed the priests by comparing 
them to every kind of brute beast, as the ass, or the mule, 
or the elephant, or the horse, and every unsightly form. 
In return for all this I received this monstrous body of 
mine. Thanks, however, to some virtuous remnants dur- 
ing former lives, I am born during the time of a Buddha’s 
appearance in the world, and permitted to see his sacred 
form, and myself to receive his sacred instruction and to 
confess and repent of my former misdeeds.” 

On this Tathagata, according to the circumstance, in- 
structed and converted him by wisely opening his under- 
standing. The fish having received the law, expired, and 
by the power of this merit was born in heaven. On this 
he considered his body, and reflected by what circum- 
stances he was thus born. So, knowing his former life 
and recollecting the circumstances of his conversion, he 
was moved with gratitude to Buddha, and, with all the 
Devas, with bended form he bowed before him and wor- 
shipped, and then having circumambulated him, he with- 
drew, and, standing apart, offered precious flowers and 
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unguents in religious service. The Lord of the World 
having directed the fishermen to consider this, and on 
their account preached the law, they were all forthwith 
enlightened and offered him profound respect. Eepenting 
of their faults, they destroyed their nets, burnt their boats, 
and having taken refuge in the law, they assumed the 
religious habit, and by means of the excellent doctrine 
they heard came out of the reach of worldly influences 
and obtained the holy fruit (of Arhats). 

Going north-east from this spot about loo li, we come 
to an old city, on the west of which is a stupa built by 
As6ka-raja, in height about lOO feet. Here Buddha, when 
living in tlie world, preached the law for six months and 
converted the Devas. Going north 140 or 150 paces is a 
little sWpa; here Buddha, for the sake of the Bhikshus, 
established some rules of discipline. West of this not far 
is a stlipa containing hair and nail relics. Tathagata for- 
merly residing in this place, men from all the neighbour- 
ing towns and villages flocked together and burnt incense, 
and scattered flowers, and lighted lamps and torches in his 
honour. 

Going north-west from this 1400 or 1500 li, crossing 
some mountains and entering a valley, we come to the 
country of Ni-po-lo (Hfipala). 

NI-PO-LO (N^1PAL). 

This country is about 4000 li in circuit, and is situated 
among the Snowy Mountains, The capital city is about 
20 li round. Mountains and valleys are joined together 
in an unbroken succession. It is adapted for the growth of 
cereals, and abounds with flowers and fruits. It produces 
red copper, the Yak and the Mingming bird (jivanjivd). 
In commerce they use coins made of red copper. The 
climate is icy cold ; the manners of the people are false 
and perfidious. Their temperament is hard and fierce, 
with little regard to truth or honour. They are unlearned 
but skilful in the arts ; their appearance is ungainly and 
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revolting. There are believers and heretics mixed to- 
gether. The sanghdrdmas and D^va temples are closely 
joined. There are about 2000 priests, who study both tlie 
Great and Little Vehicle. The number of heretics and 
sectaries of different sorts is uncertain. The king is a 
Kshattriya, and belongs to the family of the Licchavas. 
His mind is well-informed, and he is pureand dignified in 
character. He has a sincere faith in the law of Buddha. 

Lately there was a king called Aihsuvarman*®^ (An- 
chu-fa-mo), who was distinguished for his learning and 
ingenuity. He himself had composed a work on “ sounds ” 
{Sabdavidyd ) ; he esteemed learning and respected virtue, 
and his reputation was spread everywhere. 

To the south-east of the capital is a little stream and a 
lake. If we fling fire into it, flames immediately arise ; 
otlier things take fire if thrown in it, and change tlieir 
character. 

From this going back to Vai^ll, and crossing the 
Ganges to the south, w’e arrive at the country of Mo-kie- 
t’o (Magadha). 

END OF BOOK VII. 


In Chinese, Kwang-cheu : the 
only Aihsuvarinan in the lists 
of Nepdl dynasties is placed by 
Prinsep immediately after yivadeva, 
whose date he adjusted tentatively 
to A.D. 470. In Wright’s lists Siva- 
deva is omitted, and AriLsuvannan 
stands at the head of the Thakuri 
dynasty. In an inscription of Siva* 
devil, Aihsuvarman is spoken of as 
a vt ry powerful feudal chieftain, who 
probably nded at first in the name 
of .Sivailcva, but afterwards assum^nl 
the supreme power; and in other in- 
scriptions dated Sam. 39 and 45, he 
is styled king, and the traditional 
account says he married the daugh- 
ter of his predecessor and began a 
new dyna''ty ; but it makes him 
contemporary with Vikraiu.vlitya of 
Ujjani (? cir. 540 to 5c>o a.t>.. Max 
Muller, India, p. 289). From 
Iliuen Tsiaug’s allusion we should 
VOL. U. 


be inclined to place Aihsuvarman’s 
reign about A.i). 580-000. His sis* 
ter Bhogadovi was mariied to a 
Prince SOrasona, and by him was tlio 
mother of Bhogavannan and Bliag- 
yadevi. Aihsuvarman was probably 
succeeded by Jishnugupta, of whom 
we have an inscription dated Saili. 
48. If these dates refer to the Sri 
Harshaera. then Amsiivamian ruled 
about A.D, 644-652 — at the close of 
the lifetime of Hiuen Tsiang- -which 
is rather late. See Wright’s Ilishn-ii 
of ycjxU, p. 130 f. ; PriiiM'p’s In L 
Ant, vol. li., f’ T,, p. 26y ; Ind. 
Ant.f vol. ix. pp. 169-172. 

But the pilgrim does not ap- 
pear huusclf to have gonf' into Xcp.il 
He went to the cajiital of the Vrlj- 
jis, and there spfaks from rfjiorf. 
Hi^ rctmii thuietore mti-?t be calcu- 
lated from this place. 

E 
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BOOK VIII. 

Contains the First Part of the Account of the Gwuntnj of 
Magadha {Alo-Jcie-fo). 

The country of Magadlia (Mo-kie-t’o)^ is about 5000 li 
in circuit. The walled cities have but few inhabitants, 
but the towns * are thickly populated. The soil is rich 
and fertile and the grain cultivation abundant. There is 
an unusual sort of rice grown here, the grains of which 
are large and scented and of an exquisite taste. It is 
specially remarkable for its shining colour. It is commonly 
called “ the rice for the use of the great.” * As the ground 
is low and damp, the inhabited towns are built on the 
high uplands. After the first month of summer and 
before the second month of autumn, the level country is 
flooded, and communication can be kept up by boats. 
The manners of the people are simple and honest. The 
temperature is pleasantly hot; they esteem very much 
the pursuit of learning and profoundly respect the religion 
of Buddha. There are some fifty saiighdrdmas, with about 
10,000 priests, of whom the greater number study the 
teaching of the Great Vehicle. There are ten Deva 
temples, occupied by sectaries of different persuasions, who 
are very numerous. 

To the south of the river Ganges there is an old city 
about 70 li round. Although it has been long deserted, 
its foundation walls still sur\ ive. Tormerly, when men’s 

' Or, it may mean the chief city * This appears to be the rice 
or ^capital. called Mahdsdlt and Sugandhikd 

“ Yth, the towii& ; Julieii gives (Julien). 
vU/u(j€S. 
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lives were incalculably long, it was called Kusumapura 
(K’u-su-mo-pu'lo),^ so called because the palace of the 
king bad many flowers. Afterwards, when men’s age 
reached several thousands of years, then its name was 
changed to Pataliputra® (Po-ch’a-li-tsu-ch’ing). 

At the beginning there was a Brahman of high talent 
and singular learning. Many thousands flocked to him 
to receive instruction. One day all the students went 
out on a tour of observation ; one of them betrayed a 
feeling of unquiet and distress. His feUow-students 
addressed him and said, “ What troubles you, friend ? ” 
He said, “ I am in my full maturity (beauty) with perfect 
strength, and yet I go on wandering about here like a 
lonely shadow till years and months have passed, and my 
duties (manly duties) ® not performed. Thinking of this, 
my words are sad and my heart is afflicted.” 

On this his companions in sport replied, “We must 
seek then for your good a bride and her friends.” Then 
they supposed two persons to represent the father and 
mother of the bridegroom, and two persons the father and 
mother of the bride,'^ and as they were sitting under a 
Patali (Po-ch’a-li) tree, they called it the tree of the son- 
in-law.® Then they gathered seasonable fruits and pure 

* Explained in a note to mean * So it seems, from the story 
Hiang-hu-kong-sh'ing, — the city, or following, the passage must ho 
royal precinct, of the scented flower understood. Julien confines the 
(kusuma). meaning to his “studies” not yet 

® The text seems to refer the completed. But there would be 
foundation of this city to a remote no point in the pretended marriage, 
period, and in this respect is in if that were his regret, 
agreement with Diodoros, who says ^ This is the natural translation 
(lib. ii. cap. 39) that this city iin- of the passage, and makes good 
tpaveffTarrj Kal ixeyiar-q was founded sense without the alteration pro. 
by Herakles. The Buddhist ao- posed by Julien. 
counts speak of it as a village, ® That is, they made the tree the 
I’ataligama, which was being streng- father-indaw of the stuileiit ; in 
thened and enlarged by Ajata-iatru, other words, he was to many tiiu 
contemporary of Bnddli.a, for the daughter of the tree, a fioner 
purpo.se of rej'i'lling the advance of .swnrcofra.s)- lean find no 

tlie Vrljjis. See tiac. Hooks of the authority for Julinn’s statement that 
vol. xi.pp. 16, 17; Bigandet.Zp'e the word son-in-law corr.-.punds to 
of Gaudama, p. 257; Fo-sho hmy- PdfeUi ; this statement is also le- 
uati-king, p. 249, n. 3 ; Cunningham, peated by Eitel, Handbook, sub voc. 
Anc. Geoy. of India, p. 453. Pdtala. 
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water, and followed all the nuptial customs, and requested 
a time to be fixed. Then the father® of tlie supposed 
bride, gathering a twig with flowers on it, gave it to the 
student and said, “This is your excellent partner; be 
graciously pleased to accept her.” The student’s heart 
was rejoiced as he took her to himself. And now, as the 
sun was setting, they proposed to return liome ; but the 
young student, affected by love, preferred to remain. 

Then the other said, “ All this was fun ; pray come back 
with us ; there are wild beasts in this forest ; we are afraid 
they will kill you.” But the student preferred to remain 
walking up and down by the side of the tree. 

After sunset a strange light lit up the plain, the sound 
of pipes and lutes with their soft music {was heard), and 
the ground was covered with a sumptuous carpet. Sud- 
denly an old man of gentle mien was seen coming, sup- 
porting himself by his staff, and there was also an old 
mother leading a young maiden. They were accompanied 
by a procession along the way, dressed in holiday attire 
and attended with music. The old man then pointed to 
the maiden and said, “ Tiiis is your worship’s wife (lady).” 
Seven days then passed in carousing and music, when the 
companions of the student, in doubt whether he had been 
destroyed by wild beasts, went forth and came to the place. 
They found him alone in the shade of the tree, sitting as if 
facing a superior guest. They asked him to return with 
them, but he respectfully declined. 

After this he entered of his own accord the city, to pay 
respect to his relatives, and told them of this adventure 
from beginning to end. Having heard it with wonder, he 
returned with all his relatives and friends to the middle of 
the forest, and there they saw the flowering tree become a 
great mansion ; servants of all kinds were hurrying to and 
fro on every side, and the old man came forward and re- 
ceived them with politeness, and entertained them with 
all kinds of dainties served up amidst the sound of music. 

* We must suppose him to represent the tree, the real father. 
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After the usual compliments, the guests returned to the 
city and told to all, far and near, what liad happened. 

After the year was accomplished the wife gave birth to 
a son, wlien the husband said to his spouse, “ I wish now 
to return, but yet I cannot bear to be separated from you 
(^our bridal residence ) ; but if I rest here I fear the expo- 
sure to wind and weather.” 

The wife having heard this, told her father. The old man 
then addressed the student and said, “ Wliilst living con- 
tented and happy why must you go back ? I will build 
you a house ; let there be no thought of desertion.” On 
this his servants applied themselves to the work, and in 
less than a day it was finished. 

When the old capital of Kusumapura’^® was changed, 
this town was chosen, and from tlie circumstance of the 
genii building the mansion of the youth the name hence- 
forth of the country was P^taliputra pura (the city of 
the son of the Pitali tree). 

To the north of the old palace of the king is a stone 
pillar several tens of feet high ; this is the place where 
Asdka (Wu-yau) r§,ja made “a hell.” In the hundredth 
year after the Nirvdna of Tath^gata, there was a king 
called A^&ka (’0-shu-kia), who was tlie great-grandson of 
Bimbis^ra-rfLja.^' He changed his capital from E§,ja- 
grlha to Patali (pura), and built an outside rampart to 
surround the old city. Since then many generations have 


From this it would appear that 
Kusumapura was not on the same 
bite as P§.taliputni. Kdjagi^ha was 
the capital in the time of Ajdta^atru, 
and it was he who strengthened P&- 
taliputra. In the next clause it is 
said that Asoka changed his capital 
from Kajagrlha to Pataliputra. He 
is described as the great-grandson of 
Biuibasara, and therefore the grand- 
son, of Ajatasatru. The Vdi/u Pura //a 
states that Kubumapura or Patali- 
putra was founded by Raja Uda- 
ydsva, the grandson of Ajatasatru ; 
but the Mahdwanso makes Udaya 


the son of the king. See Cunning- 
ham, Atvc. Geog.y p. 453. 

Hiuen Tsiang uses in this pas- 
sage the phonetic equivalents for 
Asdka, ' 0 -sbu-kia; on this Dr. Old- 
enl)epg founds an argument that 
the king referred to is not Dharma- 
Hoka, but KaUlbokai Vmayi Pitakam, 
vol.i ,Introd.,p.xxxiii.n.) But a note 
in thetext states that’ is the 
Sanskrit form of Wu-yau; the latter 
in the Chinese form, signifying “bor- 
rowless.” For Bimbisara, seep. 102, 
n. 4 *- 
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passed, and now there only remain the old foundation 
walls (of the city). The sanghdrdmas, DSva temples, and 
stHpas which lie in ruins may be counted by hundreds. 
There are only two or three remaining (entire). To the 
north of the old palace, and bordering on the Ganges 
river, there is a little town which contains about looo 
houses. 

At first when A^6ka (Wu-yau) r§,ja ascended the throne, 
he exercised a most cruel tyranny ; he constituted a hell 
for the purpose of torturing living creatures. He sur- 
rounded it with high walls with lofty towers. He placed 
there specially vast furnaces of molten metal, sharp 
scythes, and every kind of instrument of torture like those 
in the infernal regions. He selected an impious man^® 
whom he appointed lord of the hell. At first every 
criminal in the empire, whatever his fault, was consigned 
to this place of calamity and outrage; afterwards all 
those who passed by the place were seized and destroyed. 
All who came to the place were killed without any chance 
of self-defence. 

At this time a Sramana, just entered the religious order, 
was passing through the suburbs begging food, when he 
came to hell-gate. The impious keeper of the place laid 
hold upon him to destroy him. The Sramana, filled with 
fear, asked for a respite to perform an act of worship and 
confession. Just then he saw a man bound with cords 
enter the prison. In a moment they cut off his hands and 
feet, and pounded his body in a mortar, till all the mem- 
bers of his body were mashed up together in confusion. 

The Sramana having witnessed this, deeply moved with 
pity, arrived at the conviction of the impermanence 
(anitya) of all earthly things, and reached the fruit of 
“ exemption from learning ” (Arhatship). Then the infernal 

^ This may refer to Kusumapura, man; Julien has “un troupe de 
the “ flowery palace city, or to the scdlerats.” The story of this place 
palace in the old town of PS.tali- of torment is found also in FaJiian, 
putra. cap. xxxii. 

There seems to be only one 
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lictor said, “ Now you must die.” The Sramana having 
become an Arhat, was freed in heart from the power of 
birth and death, and so, though cast into a boiling caldron, 
it was to him as a cool lake, and on its surface there 
appeared a lotus flower, whereon he took his seat. The 
infernal lictor, terrified thereat, hastened to send a 
messenger to the king to tell him of the circumstance. 
The king having himself come and beheld the sight, 
raised his voice in loud praise of the miracle. 

The keeper, addressing the king, said, “ MahS,rflja, you 
too must die.” “ And why so ? ” said the king. “ Because 
of your former decree with respect to the infliction of 
death, that all who came to the walls of the hell should 
be killed; it was not said that the king might enter and 
escape death.” 

The king said, “ The decree was indeed established, and 
cannot be altered. But when the law was made, were 
you excepted ? You have long destroyed life. I will put 
an end to it.” Then ordering the attendants, they seized 
the lictor and cast him into a boiling caldron. After his 
death the king departed, and levelled the walls, filled up 
the ditches, and put an end to the infliction of such 
horrible punishments. 

To the south of the earth-prison {the hell), and not far 
off, is a stHfa. Its foundation walls are sunk, and it is in 
a leaning, ruinous condition. There remains, however, the 
crowning jewel of the cupola.^* This is made of carved 
stone, and has a surrounding balustrade This was the 

Shai pao, the distinctive or simulated relic -box, but represcnta 
strong ornament. It st-ems to refer the first heaven, or the Trayastrim- 
to “ the tee (Ait),” as it is called ; «as heaven of Sakra and the thirty- 
tho ornamental enclosure above the twoD^-va'^. TheDevas, therefore, fur 
cupola would represent the region constantly represented in tlie seulp- 
of the he.avcn of the thirty-three tures as surrounding this enclnsurt' 
Devas. and offering their gihs, in token of 

So the dome of Sahchi is sur- the relio of I’uddha (his hair, golden 
mounted as restored by Mr. Fer- bowl, &c.), taken there for worship 
gusson, Tree and ^cipent Worships The Tee or Hti is the cone* of met. d 
pi. ii. (see aho the remarks of the circles, raised above tiii^ enclosed 
same writer, op. nt. p. lOO, isted.) space, repre-<« nting th-* lands 'kh'f- 
The enclosed space or box on the sum- i./s, or kshCtras) above the Trayas- 
mit of the stUpa is not, however, a trimsas heaven. 
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first (or, one) of tlie 84,000 (sMpns). A^oka-raja erected it 
by the power (merit) of man in the middle of his royal 
precinct (or pal.ace). It contains a cliing (measure) of 
relics of Tathagata. Spiritual indications constantly 
manifest themselves, and a divine light is shed round it 
from time to time. 

After King A^oka liad destroyed the hell, he met Up a- 
gupta,*^ a great *Arhat, vyho, by the use of (j>roper) 
means,^ allured him in a right way according as the 
opportunity (or, springs of action, i.e., his power or ca- 
pacity to believe) led, and converted him. The king 
addressed the Arhat and said, “ Thanks to my acquired 
merit in former births, I have got {by pfromise) my kingly 
authority, but in consequence of my faults I did not, by 
meeting Buddha, obtain conversion. Now, then, I desire 
in all the greater degree to honour the bequeathed re- 
mains of his body by building stHpas.” 

The Arhat said, “ My earnest desire is that the great 
king by his merits may be able to employ the invisible 
powers (the spirits) as agents in fulfilling his vow to pro- 
tect the three precious ones.” And then, because of the 
opportune occasion, he entered largely on the narrative 
of his offering the ball of earth, and on that account of 
Buddha’s prediction, as the origin of his desire to build.'® 

The king having heard this, was overpowered, and he 
summoned the spirits to assemble, and commanded them, 
saying, “ By the gracious disposal and spiritual efficacy of 
the guiding power of the King of the Law I have become, 
as the result of my good actions in former states of life, 
the highest amongst them. (I wish now) with especial care 

Or it may probably be “ by bis and refers the offering to the charity 
religious n:>erit as a man.” of AsCka in giving Jambudvipa to 

For some remarks on XJpagupta the priests. But it is plain that no 
(Kin-hu), see vol. L p. 1S2, n. 48. prediction of Buddha hinged on this. 

Updyay expedients or skilful use Kanishka is said also to have been 
of means. converted by the relation of a predic- 

The offering of the ball of earth tion referring to him made by Bud- 
refers to the circumstance related dba, and explained by a shepherd 
by Fa-hian at the opening of chap. boy. 
xxxii. Julien has overlooked ibis. 
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to prepare a means of paying religious worship to tlie 
bequeathed body of Tathagata. l)o you, then, spirits and 
genii, by your combined strength and agreement of pur- 
pose, raise sMpas for the relics of Buddha throughout the 
whole of Jambudvipa, to the very last house of alP® 
to the extremity of the land). The mind {or purpose) is 
mine, the merit of completing it shall be yours. The ad- 
vantage to be derived from this excellent act of religion 
I wish not to be confined to one person only ; let each of 
you, then, raise a building in readiness {/or completion), 
and then come and receive my further commands.” 

Having received these instructions, the genii com- 
menced their meritorious work in the several quarters 
where they were ; and having finished the task {so far), 
they came togetlier to ask for further directions. A^oka- 
rfija (Wu-yau-wang) having opened the stHpas of the 
eight countries where they were built, divided tlie relics, 
and having delivered them to the genii, he addressed the 
Arhat ^ and said, “ My desire is that the relics should be 
deposited in every place at the same moment exactly : 
although ardently desirous of this, my mind has not yet 
been able to perfect a plan for accomplishing it.” 

The Arhat addressed the king and said, " Command the 
genii to go each to his appointed place and regard the 
sun.® When the sun becomes obscured and its shape as 
if a hand covered it, then is the time : drop the relics into 
the st'Apas.” The king having received these instructions, 
gave orders accordingly to the genii to expect the ap- 
pointed day. 

Meantime the king, Aioka, watching the sun’s disc, 

^ The text is difficult. JuUen ing of the passage. Julien trans- 
translates it “dans chaque ville lates it, “my desire is not yet 
possedant nn Iceou-tchi (un kOti de accomplished.” His desire was to 
houvanias).” This may be correct, hud out a plan or method for de- 
but the phrase inwan kcou chi seems positing the relics at the same in- 
to me to refer to the full tale of m> stant. 

habited places — everywhere. Or it may be, ‘‘aw.ut an ap- 

That is, Upagupta. pointed day.’* 

Such appears to be the mean- 
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waited for the sign ; then at noon (or the day) the Arhat, 
by his spiritual power, stretched forth his hand and con- 
cealed the sun. At the places where the st'dpas had been 
built for completion, all (the genii'^) observing this event, 
at the same moment concluded the meritorious under- 
taking. 

By the side of the st'A/pa, and not far from it, in a 
vihdra, is a great stone on which Tathdgata walked. 
There is still the impression of both his feet on it, about 
eighteen inches long and six inches broad ; both the 
right and left impress have the circle-sign,^® and the ten 
toes are all fringed with figures of flowers (or flower 
scrolls) and forms of fishes, which glisten brightly in the 
light (morning light). In old time TathS,gata, being about 
to attain J/irvdrM, was going northward to Ku^ in agar a, 
when turning round to the south and looking back at 
Magadha, he stood upon this stone and said to Ananda, 
“Now for the very last time I leave this foot-impression, 
being about to attain NirvAna, and looking at Magadha. 
A hundred years hence there shall be a King A^oka;^® he 
shall build here his capital and establish his court; he 
shall protect the three religious treasures and command 
the genii.” 

When A^oka (Wu-yau) had ascended the throne, he 
changed his capital and built this town ; he enclosed the 
stone with the impression; and as it was near the royal 
precinct, he paid it constant personal worship. Afterwards 
the kings of the neighbourhood wished to carry it off to 

^ So it must signify, not the in- ^ It is plain that this prediction 
habitants of the several places, but concerning Wu-yau-wang, supposed 
the genii who weie awaiting the by Oldenberg always to refer to 
signal. Dhann§,s('>ka (see above, note 1 1 ), re- 

The circle-sign is the chakra; lates to 0 -chu-kia or Kairi.46ka, for 
this is the principal mark on the it was he, the grandson of Aj^tasa- 
sole of Buddha’s feet ; see Alabas- tru, who established his capital at 
ter’s Wh^l of the Law, p. 286 PAtaliputra ; so also in the next 
and jAate, Julien translates the sentence. Hiuen Tsiang probably 
passage as if the chakra were visible tran.slated all the records relating 
on the right and left of the feet, to As6ka as though referring to the 
instead of on the right and left same person, using either ’O-shu-kia 
imprint of the feet, or * 0 -yu, or Wu-yau, indifferently. 
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their own country; but although the stone is not large, 
they could not move it at all. 

Lately ^a^9,hka-rfi,ja, when he was overthrowing and 
destroying the law of Buddha, forthwith came to the 
place where that stone is, for the purpose of destroying the 
sacred marks. Having broken it into pieces, it came whole 
again, and the ornamental figures as before ; then he flung 
it into the river Ganges, but it came back to its old place. 

By the side of the stone is a sMpa, which marks the 
place where the four past Buddhas walked and sat down, 
the traces of which still remain. 

By the side of the vihdra which contains the traces of 
Buddha, and not far from it, is a great stone pillar about 
thirty feet high, with a mutilated inscription on it. This, 
however, is the principal part of it, viz., “Aiidka-rfija 
with a firm principle of faith has thrice bestowed Jam- 
budvipa as a religious offering on Buddha, the Dharma 
and the assembly, and thrice he has redeemed it with 
his jewels and treasure ; and this is the record thereof.” 
Such is the purport of the record. 

To the north of the old palace is a large stone house. 
It looks outside like a great mountain, and within it is 
many tens of feet wide. This is the house which A^oka- 
raja commanded the genii to build for his brother who 
had become a recluse. Early in his life Asoka had a 
half-brother (mothers 'brother') called Mahendra^'^ (Mo- 
hi-in-to-lo), who was born of a noble tribe. In dress he 
arrogated the style of the king; he was extravagant, 
wasteful, and cruel. The people were indignant, and the 
ministers and aged officers of the king came to him (the 
'king), and remonstrated thus, "Your proud brother as- 
sumes a dignity as though he were some great one in 
comparison with others. If the government is impartial, 

^ Mahendra (translated Tn 4 i, ary sent to Ceylon. See Maha- 
great niler) is generally of tcanso. Tumour s tran'^ 1 ., p 76. 

as the son of As6ka. The Sim- Dr Oldenberg doubts the truth 
halese historical works speak of of this tradition. Vinayapitnka, i., 
him as the first Buddhist mission- Introdnrtwn^ lii. 
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then the country is contented ; if men are agreed, then 
the ruler is in peace : tliese are the principles which have 
been handed down to us from our fathers. We desire 
that you will preserve the rules of our country, and de- 
liver to justice those who would change them.” Then 
A^6ka-rS,ja addressed his brother as he wept, and said, 

‘ I have inherited (as my rule of) government the duty 
of protecting and cherishing the people ; how then have 
you, my brother, forgotten my affection and my kind- 
ness ? It is impossible at the very beginning of my reign 
to neglect the laws. If I punish you, I fear the anger 
of my ancestors; on the other hand, if I excuse you, I 
fear the opinion of the people.” 

Mah^ndra, bowing his head, replied, “ I have not 
guarded my conduct, and have transgressed the laws of the 
country; I ask only an extension of my life for seven days.” 

On this the king placed him in a dark dungeon, and 
placed over him a strict guard. He provided him with 
every kind of exquisite meat and every necessary article. 
At the end of the first day the guard cried out to him, 
“ One day has gone ; there are six days left.” Tlie sixth 
day having expired, as he had greatly sorrowed for his 
faults and had afflicted (disciplined) his body and his 
heart, he obtained the fruit of sanctity (became an Arhat ) ; 
he mounted into the air and exhibited his miraculous 
powers (spiritual traces). Then separating himself from 
the pollution of the world, he went afar, and occupied the 
mountains and valleys (as a recluse). 

A^oka-raja, going in his own person, addressed him as 
follows, “ At first, in order to put in force the laws of the 
country, I desired to have you punished, but little did I 
think you would have attained to this highest rank of 
holiness.^® Having, however, reached this condition of 
detachment from the world, you can now return to your 
country.” 

® That yon wonld have mounted up in pure conduct to attain to .and 
(KMsess thia holj fruit. 
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The brother replied, “ Formerly I was ensnared in the 
net of (ivorldly) affections, and my mind was occupied 
with love of sounds (mmic) and beauty ; but now I have 
escaped all this (the dangerous city), and my mind delights 
in (the seclusion of) mountains and valleys. I would fain 
give up the world for ever {men’s society) and dwell here in 
solitude.” 

The king said, “ If you wish to subdue your heart in 
quiet, you have no need to live iii the mountain fastnesses. 
To meet your wishes I shall construct you a dwelling.” 

Accordingly he summoned the genii to his presence and 
said to them, “ On the morrow I am about to give a 
magnificent feast. I invite you to come togetlier to the 
assembly, but you must each bring for your own seat a 
great stone.” ^ The genii having received the summons, 
came at the appointed time to the assembly. The king 
then addressed them and said, “ The stones which are 
now arranged in order on the ground you may pile up, 
and, without any labour to yourselves, construct of them 
for me an empty house.” The genii having received the 
order, before the day was over finished the task. A^ka- 
rfija then himself went to invite his brother to fix his 
abode in this mountain cell. 

To the north of the old palace, and to the south of “ the 
hell,” is a great stone with a hollow trough in it. A^oka- 
raja commissioned the genii as workmen to make this 
hollow (vase) to use for the food which he gave to the 
priests when he invited them to eat. 

To the south-west of the old palace there is a little 
mountain. In the crags and surrounding valleys there are 
several tens of stone dwellings which Asoka-rfija made for 
Upagupta and other Arhats, by the intervention of the 
genii. 

By the side of it is an old tower, the ruins of which are 
a mass of heaped-up stones. There is also a pond, the 
gentle ripples of which play over its surface as pure as a 

Compare Fa-hian^ chap, xxvii. 
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mirror. The people far and near call it the sacred water. 
If any one drinks thereof or washes in it, the defilement 
of their sins is washed away and destroyed. 

To the south-west of the mountain is a collection of 
five sMpas. The foundations are lofty but ruinous ; what 
remains, however, is a good height. At a distance they 
look like little hills. Each of them is several tens of 
paces in front. Men in after-days tried to build on the 
top of these little sMpas. The records of India state, “ In 
old time, when A^oka-raja built the 84,000 stHpas, there 
was still remaining five measures of relics. Therefore he 
erected with exceptional grandeur five other stupas, re- 
markable for their spiritual portents (miraculous exhibi- 
tion^, with a view to indicate the fivefold spiritual body 
of Tatb§,gata.®® Some disciples of little faith talking 
together argued thus, ‘In old time Nanda-raja®^ built 
these five (sthpas) as treasure-places for his weilth (sevoi 
precious substances).' In consequence of this gossip, in 
after-time a king of insincere faith, and excited by his 
co\etousness, put his troops in movement, and came with 
his followers to dig (the stupas). The earth shook, the 
mountains bent (fell), and the clouds darkened the sun, 
whilst from the stupas there came a great sound like 
thunder. The soldiers with their leaders fell backward, 
and the elejihants and horses took to flight. The king thus 
defeated, dared no longer to covet (the treasures). It is 
said, moreover (i.e., in the Imlian records), ‘ With respect to 
the gossip of the priests there has been some doubt 
expressed, but we believe it to be true according to the 
old tradition.’ ” 

^ l-ittr.illy, tile body of the law earth under one umbrella {Vishnu~ 
of Tath.io.U.a {.JuAat) diviMod into /*«rt£rta,p. 466, Wilson’s translation), 
live parts. It may refer to the five In the Malidvanso he is called 
skandha.s ; the^e are rirpa {sik), Dhana-nando, because he personally 
lidmtd [shun, saihjttdim (■'uony], devoted himself to the hoarding of 
sdn.'<hh-ii {/liii’/i, vijt'idtiu {f/ti'. tiea.suru (Max Muller, //fsf. Anc. 

This refer-s to Nam ha, the son Same. Lit., p. 2S1). The state- 
of Xlahananda, called Mahapadnta, mhnt in the text, derived from “ the 
who was exceedingly avaricious, old records of India,” appears to 
He was the son of a woman of the identify Nanda with A. 46 ka, i.e., 
budi.i class. He brought the whole KSliioka. 
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To tile south-east of the old city there is the saiujhd- 
rdnm called K’iu-cha-’o-lan-mo®^ (Kukkutarama), which 
was built by A^oka-raja when he first became a believer 
in the religion of Buddha. It w'as a sort of first-fruit 
(preparation in planting the root of virtue), and a pattern 
of majestic construction (lofty huildmg). He gathered 
there a thousand priests ; a double congregation of lay 
people and saints made their offerings of the four neces- 
sary things, and provided gratuitously all the articles for 
use. This building has long been in ruins, but the founda- 
tion walls are still preserved. 

By the side of the sanghdrdma, is a great stdpa called 
’0-mo-lo-kia (Amalaka), which is the name of a fruit used 
as a medicine in India. King A^oka having fallen sick 
and lingering for a long time, felt that he would not 
recover, and so desired to offer all his possessions (gems 
and valuables) so as to crown his religious merit (to plant 
high the field of merit). The minister who was carrying 
on the government was unwilling to comply with his 
wish. Some time after this, as he was eating part of an 
Amalaka fruit, he playfully put the half of it (in the 
hand of the king) for an oflering. Holding the fruit in 
his hand he said with a sigh to his minister, “ Who now 
is lord of Jambudvipa ? ” 

The minister replied, “ Only your majesty." 

The king answered, “ Not so ! I am no longer lord ; for 
I have only this half fruit to call my own ! Alas ! the 
wealth and honour of the world are as difficult to keep as 


^ This convent or sant/hardma 
must not be confounded with the 
Kukkutapadagiri, near Gaya. See 
Fa-kian, cap. xxxiii. p. 132 11., also 
Ai'ch. Survey of India ^ vol. xv. p. 4; 
Ind. Ant., vol. xii. p. 327; compare 
also Julien’s remark (p, 42S, n. 1). 

It may be “ miiustt rs ; ” the 
story of the text is found among 
Asvaghosha’s sermons. It is No. 20 
as given in the Ahstract of Four 
Lectures, p. 103. 

In a tiiflmg way. This transla- 


tion is difficult. Julien translates it 
as though the king were amused as 
he played with the fruit, until he 
had reduced it to a half. This transla- 
tion is more ^reeable to the text. 
But, on the other hand, in A^vagho- 
sha’s rendering of the story, he says 
tli.at the innuster offered the king 
a half Aiiiala fruit, to be>tow in 
charity. The translation I have 
given requires the substitution of 
tan (to give in charity) for Ian 
(cooked or thoroughly dressed). 
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it is to preserve the light of a lamp in the wind ! My 
wide-spread possessions, my name and high renown, at 
close of life are snatched from me, and I am in the hands 
of a minister violent and powerful. The empire is no 
longer mine ; this half fruit alone is left ! ” 

Then he commanded an attendant ofEcer to come, and 
he addressed him thus : “Take this half fruit and offer it 
in the garden {drama) of the cock {monastery) to the priests, 
and speak thus to the venerable ones, ‘ He who was 
formerly lord of Jambudvipa, but now is master of only 
this half Amala fruit, bows down before the priests 
{chief priest). I pray you {on hehalf of the hing) receive 
this very last offering. All that I have is gone and lost, 
only this half fruit remains as my little possession. Pity 
the poverty of the offering, and grant that it may increase 
the seeds of his religious merit.’ ” 

The Sthavira, in the midst of the priests, spake thus 
in reply : “ Aldka-r^ja by his former deeds may hope to 
recover. Whilst the fever has held his person, his avari- 
cious ministers have usurped his power and amassed 
wealth not their own. But this offering of half a fruit 
will secure the king an extension of life.” The king 
having recovered from his sickness, gave large offerings to 
the priests. Moreover he ordered the manager of the 
affairs of the convent (Tin-see — Karmmadana) to preserve 
the seeds * of the fruit in a vessel of liquid fit for the 
purpose, and he erected this st-dpa as a mark of gratitude 
for his prolonged life.®® 

To the nortli-west of Amalaka stupa, in the middle of 
ail old saiighdrdma, is a st-dpa; it is called “establishing 
the sound of the ghantd (Km-t'i).” At first there were 
about loo sahyhdrdmas hi this city; the priests were grave 


Or, the stone or keniel. The 
Kaimmadana is the steward of the 
convent. 

This passage is obscure, and 
the translation X g^ve is not in 
agreement with M. Julien’s. He 
makes the words of the Sthavira to 


be addressed to the other priests,, 
and not to tlie messenger from the 
king. It appears to me that they 
were made in reply to the king’s 
message, and include in them a 
promised anticipation of the king's 
recovery. 
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aud learned, and of high moral character. The scholars 
among the heretics were silent and dumb. But afterwards, 
when that generation of priests had died out, their suc- 
cessors were not equal to those gone before. Then the 
teachers of the heretics, during the interval, gave themselves 
to earnest study with a view to the mastery. Whereupon 
they summoned their partisans, numbering looo to io,ooo, 
to assemble together within the priest’s precincts, and 
then they addressed them saying, with a loud voice, 
“ Strike loudly the yhantd and summon all the learned 
men ; let the foolish ones also stop and dispute ; if we are 
wrong, let them overthrow us ” {or, to overthrow their 
errors). 

They then addressed the king and asked him to decide 
between the weak and the strong. And now the heretical 
masters were men of high talent and marked learning ; the 
priests, although numerous, were weak in their points of 
verbal discussion. 

The heretics said, “ We have got the victory ; from this 
time forth let no sanyhdrdma dare to sound the ghantd to 
call togetlier a congregation.” The king confirmed this 
result of the discussion, and, in agreement with it, bound 
the priests to the penalty. They on their part retired 
with shame and chagrin. For twelve years the jhantd was 
not sounded. 

At this time lived (JSTa-kia-’o-la-chu-na) NagS,rjuua 
Bodhisattvain Southern India, as a youth of high renown 
for scholarship. Wlien grown up he assumed a lofty title. 
Giving up his lionie and its pleasures, he practised himself 
in the acquisition of tlie deepest and most excellent 
principle of learning, and arrived at the first eartli {the 
first degree). He had a great disciple called (Ti-po) va, 
a man illustrious for wisdom and spiritual energy. This 
man, arousing himself to action, said, “At Vaisiili the 
followers of learning {Buddhist learners) have been 
defeated in argument by the heretics, aud now for twelve 
years, days, and months together, they have not sounded 

VOL. II. G 
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the ghantd. I am bold enough to wish to overturn 
the mountain of heresy and to light the torch of true 
religion.” 

Mglrjuna replied, “ The heretics of Vai^§,li are singu- 
larly learned; you are no match for them, I will go 
myself.” 

Dgva said, “In order to trample down some rotten 
stems why should we overthrow a mountain ? I am bold 
enough to think that by the instructions I have received 
I can silence all the heretics. But let my master assume 
the side of the heretics, and I will refute you according to 
the points of the thesis ; and according as the question is 
decided, let my purpose to go or not be settled.” 

Then NagS,rjuna took the side of the heretics, and DSva 
set himself to overthrow his arguments. After seven days 
NS,garjuna lost his superiority (was defeated), and said 
with a sigh, “False positions are easily lost; erroneous 
doctrines are defended with difficulty. You yourself can 
go ; you will overthrow those men.” 

D4va Bodhisattva’s early reputation being known to 
the heretics ofVai^all, they forthwith called an assembly, 
and went at once to the king, saying, “ Mah^r^ja ! you 
formerly condescended to attend to us and bind the 
Sramanas, not to sound the ghantd. We pray you issue 
an order that no foreign Sramana be allowed to enter the 
city, lest they should combine together to bring about an 
alteration in the former law.” The king consented to 
their request, and gave strict orders to his officers to carry 
it out (to spy narrowly). 

Deva having come to the city, was not able to enter it ; 
having understood the order, he made arrangements to 
change his garments, and wrapped up his kashdya robe 
in a bundle of grass (shrubs ) ; then tucking up his gar- 
ments, he went straight on with his bundle on his back, 
and entered the city. Having come to the middle of the 
city, he threw away his grass bundle, put on his robes, 
and came to this sanghdrdma, intending to stop there. 
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Knowing few people there, he had no place to lodge, and 
so he took up his night’s rest in the Ghanta Tower, and 
at early dawn he struck it (the ghanta) with all his 
might. 

The people hearing it, on investigating the matter, 
found that the stranger of yesternight was a travelling 
Bhikshu. Forthwith all the sanghdrdmas repeated the 
sounds (of the ghanta). 

The king hearing the noise, and inquiring about it 
closely, could not ascertain the origin of it all ; coming to 
this sahghdrdma, they at length charged Deva with the 
deed. Deva answering said, “The ghantd is struck to 
assemble the congregation ; if it is not used for that pur- 
pose, what use is it ? ” 

The king’s people answered, “ In former days the con- 
gregation of priests having been defeated in argument, it 
was decided the ghantd should not be sounded any more, 
and this is twelve years since.” 

D§va said, “ Is it so ? Nevertheless, I venture to sound 
afresh the drum of the law.” 

The messenger told the king saying, “ There is a strange 
^ramana who wishes to wipe out the former disgrace (of 
the priests).’’ 

Then the king assembled the men of learning (the 
Buddhists), and said, by way of decree, “ Whoever is 
defeated shall die, as a proof of his inferiority.” 

Then the heretics came together with their flags and 
drums, and began to discuss together with respect to 
their opinions ; each displayed the point of his argument 
to his best ability. Then D§va Bddhisattva, having 
mounted the preaching-throne, attending to their former 
arguments, and following eacli point, refuted them one 
by one. In less than one hour he refuted the sectaries, 
and the king and his ministers being satisfied, raised this 
venerable monument in honour of his extreme virtue 
(fever ence). 

To the north of the stupa built wliere the ghantd was 
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sounded is an old foundation. This was the dwelling- 
place of a Brahman that was inspired by demons. At 
the beginning there was in this city a Br§,hman who 
had constructed for himself a hut in a wild and desert 
spot far from the haunts of men ; he sacrificed to demons, 
seeking religious merit. By the assistance of such 
spiritual connection he discoursed in a high tone and 
disputed with eagerness. The report (echo) of his elo- 
quent discourses resounded through the world. If any 
one came to propose a difficult question, he answered 
him after letting down a curtain. Old men of learning 
and of high talent could not wrest from him his pre- 
cedence. Officers and people were silenced in his pre- 
sence, and looked on him as a saint. At this time lived 
Aivagh&sha B&dhisattva (^0-shi-po-Mu-sha-pu-sa).^'’ 
His wisdom embraced all subjects, and in his career lie 
had traversed the arguments of the three Vehicles (Little, 
Great, and Middle Vehicle ? ). He constantly spoke (about 
the Brdhman) thus : “ This Brahman is learned without 
a master ; he is skilful without examining the ancients ; 
he lives apart in the gloomy desert, and arrogates a great 
name. It is all done by the connivance of the evil 
spirits and the assistance of occult powers ; this is the 
way he does it ! Men, therefore, on account of his elo- 
quence ' derived from the devil, are unable to reply, and 
exalt his renown and say he is invincible. I will go 
to his place, and see what all this means, and expose 
it.” 

Forthwith he went to his cabin and addressed him 
thus : “ I have long felt respect for your illustrious quali- 
ties; pray keep up your curtain whilst I venture to 

^ Translated into Chinese by posed hymns for Buddhist worship 
Ma-ming, “the voice of the horse.” {op. cit.j p. 141). Nagarjuna also 
For some remarks respecting him, was a poet, and composed a w«)rk 
see Ahstrcict of Four Ltcturcs, p. Q5 called hukrtd Ukha [ov likh), which 
88. He is spoken of as the twelfth he dedicated to his patron, Sadvaha, 
Buddhist patriarch. According to king of Southern Kosala (I-tsiug, k. 
Tibetan accounts, he is the same aa iv. fol. 5 b.) 

M^tf'jeta (mother-child), who com^ 
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express my mind to you.” But the Brahman, maintaining 
an air of proud indifference, let down his curtain in 
order to reply, and to the end would not face his 
adversary. 

A^vagh&sha feeling in his heart the presence of the 
evil spirits, his feelings revolted, and he linislied the 
discussion ; but as he retired he said, “ I have found 
him out, and he shall be overthrown.” Going straight- 
way to the king, he said, “Pray condescend to permit 
me to propose a subject and discuss it with that lay- 
doctor ! ” 

The king, hearing the request, said with feeling, “ Do 
you know your man ? Unless well learned in the three 
vid’j/ds and in the six supernatural faculties, who can 
discuss with him ? ” Giving permission, he himself or- 
dered his chariot in order to be present during the discus- 
sion, and to decide as to the victory. 

Then A^vaghdsha discoursed on the minute words of 
the three Fitakas, and alluded to the great principles of 
the five Vicbjdts, and nicely divided the length and breadth 
of his argument with a high and various discourse. Then 
the Brflhman following in the argument, A^vagh&sha 
said, “ You have lost the thread of the subject. You 
must follow my points consecutively.” 

The Brahman then was silent and closed his mouth. 

Asvaghosha finding fault, said, “ Why do you not solve 
the difficulty ? Call the spirits to your help to give you 
words as quickly as you can ; ” and then he lifted up his 
curtain to see how he looked. 

The BrS,hman, terrified, cried out, " Stop ! stop ! ” 

Asvaghosha, retiring, said, “ This doctor has forfeited 
his high renown. ‘ A hollow fame lasts not long,’ as the 
saying is.” 

The king answered and said, “ Without the eminent 
ability of a master, who can detect ihe errors of the 
ignorant! The acumen of the person who knows men 
casts honour on his ancestors, and shuts out possibility of 
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superiority among his successors. The country has a 
standing rule that such a person should ever be honoured 
and remembered.” 

Leaving the south-west angle of the city and going 
about 200 li,^ there is an old ruined sangJidrdma, by the 
side of which is a sMpa which from time to time reflects 
a divine light and displays many miracles. This place is 
frequented by crowds from a distance and near by, who 
offer up their prayers^® in worship. There are traces 
where the four past Buddhas sat and walked to and fro. 

To the south-west of the old sahghdo'dma about loO li 
is the sanghdrdma of Tiladaka (Ti-lo-shi-kia).^® This 
building has four halls, belvideres of three stages, high 
towers, connected at intervals with double gates that open 
inwards {deeply). It was built by the last descendant 
of Bimbisara-rflja (Pin-pi-sha-lo)." He made much of 
high talent and exalted the virtuous. Learned men from 
different cities and scholars from distant countries flock 


® In the French translation the 
distance given is 200 paces. The 
text does not require the distance 
of 200 li to be reckoned in a south- 
westerly direction from the city ; 
the constniction, indeed, is unusual, 
and it is possible that the symbol yu 
(corner) is an error for King (going); 
but as it stands, the text reads, 
“ about two hundred li (from) the 
south-west angle of the city there 
is,” &a If the text be correct, some 
of the difficulties noticed by Cun- 
ningham {Anc. Geog. 0/ /m?., p. 456) 
■will be explained. 

** Make their requests in worship. 
Whatever the theory is as to the 
passibility of prayer in the Buddhist 
religion, the fact remains that prayer 
was offered up. 

^ So Cunningham restores it 
And the symbol shi may represent 
da as in Chandaka. It might also 
be made to represent Darsika, and 
as the last descendant of Bimbisdra- 
raja was N^ga-d^aka, I thought at 
one time that this might be the right 
restoration. But I-tsing g^ves Ti- 
lo^'ct as an alternative reading 


(Nan hae, k. iv. fol. 12 b,), which 
can only represent Tilada (as in 
Man ck'a for Mandahi, &c.) This 
monastery of Tiladaka was three 
yojanas west of Nalanda, or about 
twenty-one miles {Vie de II. T., p. 
21 1). In this last pas.sage Hiucn 
Tsiang notices that there was an 
eminent priest called Prajhabhadra 
residing in this monastery when he 
visited it. When I-tsing was there 
a few years later, there was a priest 
called Prajiiachandra there. Prof. 
Max Muller by some mistake has 
placed this temple of Tiladaka in 
Surat (India^ p. 312), and he speaks 
of it as Si-ra-chu, but it is not so in 
I-tsing. 

Or Vimbasara, juice of the 
Biniha^ (Bryonia grandis), (see ante, 
p. 85) his descendant Ndgadd^aka, 
who appears to have preceded the 
nineNandas ; he seems to be the same 
as Mah&-Nandin. Conf. R. David’s 
Numis. Orient., pp 50 and 45. Is 
he the same as K&l^sdka ? Lessen, 
Ind. AU., voL i p. 859, and Anh., p. 
xxxviii. 
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together in crowds, and reaching so far, abide in this 
saiighdr&ma. There are 1000 priests in it who study the 
Great Vehicle. In the road facing the middle gate there 
are three vihdras, above which are placed the connected 
succession of metal rings {circles) with bells suspended in 
the air; below they are constructed storey above storey, 
from the bottom to the top. They are surrounded by 
railings, and the doors, windows, the pillars, beams, and 
staircases are all carved with gilt copper in relief, and 
in the intervals highly decorated. The middle vihdra 
contains an erect image of Buddha about thirty feet high. 
On the left is an image of T^ra (To-lo) Bbdhisattva ; on 
the right, one of Avalokitesvara (Kwan-tsz’-tsai) Bod- 
hisattva. Each of these images is made of metallic 
stone; their spiritually composed appearance inspires a 
mysterious awe, and their influence is felt from far {or, 
spreads far). In each vihdra there is a measure of relics 
which emit a supernatural brilliancy, and from time to 
time shed forth miraculous indications. 

To the south-west of the Tiladaka saiighdrdma about 90 
li we come to a great mountain of blue-clouded {variegated) 
marble,^* dark and tangled with wood. Here the divine 
Rlshis dwell; poisonous snakes and savage dragons in- 
habit their dens, whilst numerous beasts and birds of prey 
dwell in the forests. On the top is a large and remark- 
able rock, on w'hich is built a stdpa about ten feet or so 
high. This is the place where Buddha entered on ecstatic 
meditation. Of old, when TathS.gata descended as a spirit 
{to he lorn),'^^ he rested on this rock, and entered here 
the samddhi called “ perfectly destroyed,” and passed the 
night so. Then the Devas and spiritual saints offered 

^ Tara, said to be a female deity dark clouds.” This may be so ; the 
of Tibetan origin, worshipped by the original is literally, “cloud-rock- 
followers of the Ydgachara school dark-tangled.” 

(Eitel). Taravatl is also a form of The phrase Kiang shin, de- 

Durga. 7 nd. dnf., voL X. p. 273. scend spiritually, is gener,ally ap- 

« Ym skill is “variegated marble” plied to the incarnation of Buddha ; 
(cloud-stone). Whether this be the in this passage, however, it may 
meaning in the text it is difficult to simply mean “ descended as a 
say. .Julien gives “ enveloped with spirit” 
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their offerings to Tathagata, and sounded the drums and 
heavenly music, and rained down great flowers. Tatha- 
gata leaving his ecstasy, the IJevas all reverenced him, 
and raised a stiqm composed of gold, silver, and precious 
stones. Now so long time has elapsed since then, that 
the precious substances are changed into stone. No one 
has visited the spot for ages ; but looking at the mountain 
from a distance, one can see different kinds of beasts and 
snakes turning round it to the right. The Devas and 
RIshis and spiritual saints accompany them in a body, 
praising and worshipping. 

On the eastern summit of the mountain there is a 
stAfa. Here Tathagata formerly stood for a time behold- 
ing the country of Magadha, 

To the north-west of the mountain 30 li or so, on a de- 
clivity of the mountain, is SiSanghdrama; it is flanked by a 
liigh precipice, and the lofty walls and towers stand up in in- 
tervals of the rocks. The priests are about fifty in number, 
who all study the great Vehicle. This is the place where 
Gu namati (Kiu-na-mo-ti) Bodhisattva overcame the here- 
tic. In the early time there was in this mountain a heretic 
called M a d h a V a (Mo-ta-po), who at first followed the law of 
the Sahkhya (Seng-kie) system, and practised the acquire- 
ment of wisdom. He had studied to the bottom the doctrine 
of “ the extreme void,” as found in the orthodox and errone- 
ous (pooks). His fame was great, and surpassed that of 
former teachers, and outweighed all then living. The king 
honoured him exceedingly, and named him “the treasure 
of the country.” The ministers and people regarded him 
with admiration, and spoke of him as “the teacher of the 
household.” The learned men of the neighbouring coun- 
tries acknowledged his merits and honoured his virtue, 
and compared him to the most eminent of his prede- 
cessors ; a man, verily ! highly accomplished. He had as 
his means of subsistence two towns of the district, and 
the surrounding houses paid him for the privilege of build- 
ing {tenant dues ?). 
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At this time in Southern India there lived Gunamati*“ 
BoJhisattva, who in his youth had displayed great talents 
and acquired in early life a brilliant reputation. By close 
study he had penetrated the meaning of the three Pitdkas, 
and investigated the four truths.^ Hearing that MS,d hava 
discussed on the most mysterious and subtle questions, he 
desired to humble him by overcoming him {in argument). 
He ordered one of his followers to carry a letter thus 
written (to his adversary) : “ I have heard with all respect 
of Madhava’s virtuous ease. You must now, without 
thought of fatigue, take up again your ancient studies, for 
in three years’ time I intend to overthrow your brilliant 
reputation.” 

And so in the second and third years he sent a messen- 
ger with the same tidings ; and now when he was about 
to go to meet him, he again wrote a letter, saying ; “ Tlie 
appointed period has expired ; your studies, such as they 
are, 1 am now coming (to investigate) ; you ought to know 
the fact.” 

MMhava now was alarmed, and gave orders to his dis- 
ciples and to the inhabitants of the towns : “ From this 

time forth give no hospitality to the 6ramana heretics ; let 
this order be generally known and obeyed.” 

At this time Gunamati Bodhisattva, with his staff in 
hand, arrived at the town of MS,dhava. The people who 
guarded the town, in agreement to the order, would give 
him no hospitality.^ The Br&hmans, moreover, deriding 
him, said, “ What mean you by your shaven head and 
your singular dress ? Begone from this ! there is no place 
here for you to stop.” 

^ Translated by the Chinese “ vir- inir 6 dha)f (4) the way or means 
tue and wisdom ” (Tih Meui). {mArga), See Childers, Pali Dirt., 

^ The four truths, the founda- sub voc. Ai'iyasaccam ; Burnouf, 
tion of the Buddhist dogma, are — LotuSf p. 5 ^ 7 > MaiMial of J>udhisni, 
(f) the truth of “ suffering” (duA- p. 49^ ; also Julien in n. i. 
i:ha) ; (2) the increase or accumula- ^ That is, the two towns he held 
tion of misery from the passions in feoffment. 

[samudaya); (3) the extinction or Would have no intercourse with 

destruction of suffering is possible him. 
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Gunamati B6dhisattva desiring to overthrow the here- 
tic, sought to remain the niglit in the town, and so he 
said with gentle words, “ You, in pursuing your worldly 
studies, observe a pure conduct. I also, in studying higher 
truth, observe a pure line of conduct.^® Our life being 
alike,^® why do you exclude me ? ” 

But the BrS,hmans would have no words with him, and 
only drove him from the place. Leaving the town, he 
went into a great forest in which savage beasts prowled 
about to destroy all passers-by. At this time there was a 
faithful brother who, fearing (the risk he ran from) the 
beasts and the prickly thorns, hastened to him, staff in 
hand. Having met him, be said to the B&dhisattva, “ In 
Southern India there is a B&dhisattva called Gunamati, of 
far-spread renown ; because this man wants to come here to 
discuss principles of belief, the master of the town, being 
afraid of him and his fame, has strictly enjoined to give 
no shelter to the 6ramanas, and because I am afraid lest 
some accident should happen to him, I have come to 
accompany him in his journey, and to assure him of 
safety (that he may rest free from fear of the other).” 

Gunamati replied, “ Most kind believer, I am Guna- 
mati.” The disciple having heard this, with the greatest 
reverence replied to Gunamati thus : “ If what you say 
be true, you must go quickly (onward^!’ Leaving the 
deep forest, they stopped awhile on the open plain ; the 
faithful believer, following with his torch (?) and holding 
his bow, kept guard on the right and left. The (first) 
division of the night being past, he addressed Gunamati 
and said, “ It is better for us to go, lest men, knowing that 
you have come, should plot together to kill you.” 

Gunamati, expressing his gratitude, said, “ I dare not 
disobey you ! ” On this, following him, they came to the 
king’s palace and said to the door-keeper, there is a 

** They were both men of “pure is explained by “apure-lived man.” 
conduct.” The expression “pure As we both aim at pure con- 

brother” is applied to the Buddhist duct. 
coQv^t. The word Brahman also A pure believe. 
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Sramana here who has come from a distance ; he prays the 
king to agree in condescension to permit him to discuss 
with Mddhava. 

The king hearing the news, moved by his feelings, said, 
“ This man is bereft of reason,” and then he ordered an 
officer to go to the place where Madhava was, with this 
royal order : “ There is a foreign Sramana come here who 
seeks to discuss with you. I have now ordered the hall 
for the discussion to he prepared and watered ; I have told 
those in the neighbourhood and far off to await the usual 
arrangements after your coming. Pray condescend to come 
forthwith.” 

M&dhava asked the messenger of the king, “ This surely 
is the doctor Gunamati of South India.” “ Yes,” he said, 
“ it is he.” 

Madhava hearing this, his heart was very sad, but as he 
could not well avoid the difficulty, he set out for the hall 
of discussion, where the king, the ministers, and the people 
were all assembled desiring to hear this great controversy. 
Gunamati first laid down the principles of his school, and 
continued his speech till the setting of the sun. Then 
Madhava excusing himself on account of his age and 
infirmities, to defer his answer, asked permission to retire 
and meditate. He would then return and answer every 
objection (difficulty) in order.®^ At the early morn he 
returned and ascended the throne, and so they went on to 
the sixth day, but on that day he vomited blood and died. 
When on the point of death he gave this command to his 
wife, “You have high talent; do not forget the affront 
paid to me.” When M9,dhava was dead, she concealed 
the fact and had no funeral ceremonies ; and clothing 
herself in shining apparel, she entered forthwith the 
assembly where the discussion was held, and a general 
clamour was raised as the people said one to another, 
“Madhava, who boasted of his talents, is unable to reply 

This sentence appears to be explain the language used by Guna- 
parenthetical, and is introduced to mati. 
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to Gunamati, and so he sends his wife to make up for his 
deficiency.” 

Gunamati, addressing tlie wife, said, “He who could 
bind you, has been bound by me.” 

MS,dhava’s wife, seeing the difficulty, retired. The king 
then said, “ What secret words are these at which she 
remains silent ? ” 

Gunamati said, " Alas ! Madhava is dead ! and his 
wife desires to come and discuss with me ! ” 

The king said, “ How know you this ? Pray explain it 
to me.” 

Then Gunamati said, “ When the wife came her face 
was pale as death, and her words were toned in bitter 
enmity. I knew therefore that Mfidhava is dead ! ‘ Able 
to hind you,’ is a phrase applicable to her husband.” 

The king having sent a messenger to verify the state- 
ment, he found it even so ; then the king in gratitude said, 
“ The law of Buddha is a mysterious one ! Eminent sages 
succeed one another without interruption ; with no personal 
object they guard themselves in wisdom and use their 
secret knowledge for the purpose of converting {transform- 
ing the world). According to the old rules of the country 
the praises of such a sage {or, of your virtue) should be 
ever celebrated.” 

Gunamati replied, “Whatever poor talents I have, I 
reserve them for the benefit of all that lives ; and when 
I would draw them to the truth first of all I subdue 
their pride, then use the influences of converting power. 
Now then, in this case, O king, let the descendants of 
Madhava’s territory for a thousand generations employ 
themselves in the service of a saiighdrdma. Your in- 
structions will extend, then, from age to age, and your 
reputation will be immortal. Persons of a pure faith, 
conscious of protection, their religious merit will benefit 
the country for ages. They will be nourished as the priests 
are, and so the faithful will be encouraged to honour their 
virtue^” 
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On this he founded the sanghdrdma to celebrate the 
victory. 

At first, after the defeat of Madhava, six Bralunans 
{^pure-livcd meii), fleeing to the frontiers, told tlie heietics 
of the reverse they had suffered, and they selected men 
of eminent talent with a view hereafter to wipe out their 
disgrace. 

The king having a sincere respect for OunaTnati, went 
in person, and addressed the following invitation to him : 
“Now the heretics, not measuring their strength aright, 
have plotted together, and dare to sound tlie drum of 
discussion. Pray, sir, condescend to crush these 
heretics.” 

Gunamati replied, “ Let those who wish to discuss 
come together ! ” 

Then the learned men among the heretics were re- 
joiced, and said, “We shall be sure of the victory to- 
day!” The heretics then laid down their principles with 
energy for the purpose of opening the discussion. 

Gunamati Bodhisattva replied, “ Now those heretics 
who fled from tlie difficulty tliey were in of obeying the 
king’s command, these are mean men. What have I to 
do to discuss with and answer such persons ? ” Then he 
added, “ There is a young servant here by the pulpit who 
has been accustomed to listen to these discussions. He 
is well acquainted with abstract questions from attending 
by my side and listening to the high language of the 
disputants.” 

Then Gunamati, leaving the pulpit, said to the ser- 
vant, “ Take my place, and carry on the discussion. 
Then all the assembly was moved with astonishment at 
this extraordinary proceeding. But the servant, sitting 
by the pulpit, immediately proceeded to examine the 
difficulties proposed. His arguments were clear like the 
water that wells from the fountain, and his jioiuts were 
true as the sound of the echo. After three replies the 
heretics vrere defeated, and once more they were obliged 
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to hide their disgrace and clip their wings. From this 
time forth the sanghdrdma enjowed the endowment of 
the town and dwellings. 

South-west of the convent of Gunamati about 20 li we 
come to a solitary hill on which is a convent called (the 
sahghdrdma of) Silahhadra (Shi-lo-po-t’o-lo).®® This is 
the convent which the master of sdstras after his victory 
caused to be built out of the funds of a village which 
were given up. It stands by the side of a single sharp 
crag like a stdpa. It contains some sacred relics of 
Buddha. This master of Mstras belonged to the family of 
the king of Samatata (San-mo-ta-ch’a), and was of the 
Brahman caste. He loved learning and had gained a 
wide reputation. Travelling through the Indies to exa- 
mine into and seek after religious truth, he came to this 
kingdom, and in the saUghdrdma of NS.! and a (Na-lan-t’o) 
lie encountered Dharmapala Bddhisattva (Hu-fa-pu-sa). 
Hearing him explain the law, his understanding was 
opened, and he requested to become a disciple.^ He 
inquired into the most subtle questions, and investi- 
gated the way of deliverance to its conclusion ; and thus 
haviug reached the highest point of intelligence, he estab- 


^ In Chinese, Kiai hien, “the sage 
of moral conduct.” 

^ To assume the soiled or coloured 
robes of a mendicant. 

He inquired as to “the ex- 
treme point of the end of all.” This 
idea of “ a terminal fixed point of 
all things ” {yih-tsai-sse kau-keny 
kin-lu) corresponds to the Sanskrit 
dhruva, and may lie rendered “final 
truth.” It is the name of a Sama- 
dhi ; it is also usetl as a definition 
of yirrdna ; it is the formal defini 
tion of the title of a well-known 
Buddhist sfifra, the S'urani/amn. In 
this connection it denotes the inves- 
tigation of the highest (mystical) 
truth. This sHtra was written at 
N&landa ; it was probably the work 
of Dharmapala (it must not be con- 
fused with another work of the same 


name translated by Kumarajiva, and 
recited by Pa-hian at the Vulture 
Peak near Rajagriha) ; it was 
brought to China and translated 
A.D. 705. In the commentary 
(k. viii. fol. 30 b) it is said, “ This 
sdtra was brought from India and 
belongs to the Mfirdh^bbishikta 
school {Kun teny pu). According 
to Colebrooke (Essays, p. 272), the 
Mfirdhabhishiktas were a mixed 
class sprung from a Erahmana and a 
Kshatriya girl. The school named, 
therefore, was probably founded on 
a mixture of Brahman and Buddhiht 
doctrine. Now Nalanda was espe- 
cially a place of study both for the 
Brahmanical and Buddhist books 
(Edkins, Chinese Buddhism^ p. 2S9). 
This school, therefore, probably origi- 
nated there. 
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lished iiis fame over men of his time, even to distant 
countries. 

There was a heretic of South India who delighted in 
examining profound questions and searching out liidden 
matters, in penetrating obscure and abstruse points of 
doctrine. Hearing of DharmapSla’s fame, the pride of 
self rose up within him, and, moved by profound envy, he 
passed over mountains and rivers in order to sound the 
drum and seek discussion. He said, “ I am a man of 
Southern India. It is reported that in the king’s country 
there is a great master of sdstras;^’’ I am but ignorant, 
yet I would wish to discuss with him.” 

“ It is true, as you affirm,” the king said ; and forthwith 
he sent a messenger to ask Dharmapala thus ; “ There is a 
heretic of Southern India who has come from a long dis- 
tance here, and desires to discuss with you. Will you 
condescend to come to the hall of assembly and discuss 
with him ? ” 

Dharmapala having heard the tidings, gathered up his 
garments and went, whilst Silabhadra and the inferior 
disciples surrounded him as he advanced. Then ^ila- 
bhadra (the chief disciple) addressed him thus : “ Whither 
goest thou so quickly ? ” Dharmapala answered, “ Since 
the sun of wisdom went down,®* and only the lamp of the 
inherited doctrine burns quietly, the heretics like clouds 
of ants and bees have risen ; therefore I am now going to 
crush that one in discussion.” 

Silabhadra said, “ As I have myself attended at various 
discussions, let me destroy this heretic.” Dharmapala, 
knowing his history, allowed him to have his way. 

At this time Silabhadra was just thirty years old. The 
assembly, despising his youth, feared that it would be 
difficult for him alone to undertake the discussion. Dhar- 
mapHa knowing that the mind of his followers was 

To sound the drum is an ex- {note l, p. 453) equivalent to 

pression for a challenge to discuss Mahdvddt. 

the law. That is, since the death of 

Ta lun Me, explained by Juiien Buddha. 
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disturbed, hastened to relieve them and said, “In honouring 
the conspicuous talent of a person we do not say, ‘ He has 
cut his teeth ’ {count his years aecordiny to his teeth). As I 
see the case before us now, I feel sure that he will defeat 
the heretic ; he is strong enough.” 

On the day of discussion {assembly for discussion) the 
people came together from far and near ; both old and 
young in numbers assembled. Then the heretical teacher 
on his part laid open his case with great emphasis, and 
penetrated to the utmost the abstruse points {of his argu- 
•>nent). Silabhadra followed his arguments {principles), 
and refuted them by profound and subtle allegations. 
The heretic, his words being exhausted, was covered with 
shame and retired. 

The king, in order to reward the virtue {of Mlabhadra), 
gave him the revenues of this town as a bequest. The 
master of idstras, declining the offer, said, “ A master who 
wears the garments of religion {dyed garments) knows 
liow to be contented witli little and to keep himself pure. 
What would he do with a town ?” 

The king in reply said, “The King of the Law has 
passed into the obscure {abode), and tlie vessel of wisdom 
has been engulfed in the stream. If there are no distinc- 
tions now made (between the learned and ignorant), then 
no encouragement is given to the scholar to press forward 
in the attainment of religion. Pray, of your pity, accept 
my offering.” 

The doctor, not persisting in his refusal, accepted the 
town and built this saiighdrdma, vast and magnificent, and 
endowed it with the revenues of the town,® as a means of 
providing it with the offerings necessary for religious service. 

Going to the south-west of the saiighdrdma of Sila- 
bhadra about 40 or 50 li, and crossing the Nairanjan^® 

* Of the houses of the town. I ®" This river is now called Phalguj 
understand it to mean the revenues thenaineLilajanorNil&hjanaiscon- 
of the «a»i^A(<?vt77ia were derived from fined to the western branch, which 
the rentals of the place ; not that joins the Mohani five miles above 
the people or the inhabitants were Gaya (Cunningham, Anc. iJeog,, 
bound to the service of the priests. p. 457). 
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river we come to the town of Gaya.®* This town is 
naturally strong (situated amid crags or precipices). It 
has but few inhabitants; there are about 1000 families of 
Brahmans only; they are the offspring (successors) of a 
Rishi. The king does not regard them as vassals and the 
people everywhere highly respect them. 

To the north of the town 30 li or so there is a pure 
fountain of water. The tradition handed down in India is 
that it is called " holy water ; ” all who bathe or drink 
thereof are cleansed from whatever defilement of sin they 
have. 

To the south-west of the town 5 or 6 li we come to 
Mount Gay 9 , (Kia-ye), with its sombre valley, streams, and 
steep and dangerous crags. In India the name commonly 
given to this is the divine (spiritual) mountain. From 
old days it has been the custom for the ruling sovereign 
when he comes to the throne, with a view to conciliate his 
subjects at a distance and to cause his renown to exceed 
previous generations, to ascend (this mountain) and declare 
his succession with accompanying ceremonies (religimis 
ceremonies). On the top of the mountain is a stUpa about 
100 feet high, which was built by A^ 6 ka-r 9 ja. Divine 
prodigies are exhibited by it, and a sacred effulgency often 
shines from it. In old days Tath 9 gata here delivered the 
P’ao-yun ®^ and other s'Atras. 

To the south-east of Mount Gaya is a stuipa. This is 
the spot where Kd^yapa (Kia-she-po) was born. To the 
south of this stUbpa are two others. These are the spots 
where Gay 9 k 9 ^yapa (Kia-ye-kia-she-po) andNadikas- 
yapa (Nai-ti-kia-she-po) sacrificed as fire-worshippers.®* 

® Now called Brahma-Gayil to Tsiang’s figures, 
distinguish it from Bauddha-Gay 4 , Kestored to RatnamigliOt SMra 

the place where Buddha reached bjjulien. 

enlightenment. The distance from For an account of the three 

P^tna to GayA is 6o miles by the Kasyapas and their conversion see 
highroad, about 70 by the route Fo-$ho-hin>j-isan-kin'j, varga 16, 
of Hiuen Tsiang. We do not know vv. 1304 as- For the scene of the 
the direction of the “ old convent,*^ “fire grot” see Tree and SerperU 
200 li from Patna, and therefore W&rdiip, pi. xxiv. fig. I. 
cannot test the correctness of Hiuen 

VOL. IL 


H 
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To the east of the place where Caj^ahMyapa sacrificed 
to fire, crossing a great river, we come to a mountain called 
PrS,gb6dhi (Po-lo-ki-po-ti).®* Tathfigata, after diligently 
seeking for six years and not yet obtaining supreme wis- 
dom, after this gave up his penance and accepted the rioe- 
milk {of SujatA). As he went to the north-east he saw 
this mountain that it was secluded and dark, whereupon 
he desired to seek enlightenment thereon. Ascending the 
north-east slope and coming to the top, the earth shook 
and the mountain quaked, whilst the mountain Dfiva in 
terror spake thus to Bddhisattva : “ This mountain is not 
the fortunate spot for attaining supreme wisdom. If here 
you stop and engage in the ‘ Samadhi of diamond,’ the 
earth will quake and gape and the mountain be over- 
thrown upon you.” 

Then Bodhisattva descended, and half-way down the 
south-west slope he halted. There, backed by the crag 
and facing a torrent, is a great stone chamber. Here he 
sat down cross-legged. Again the earth quaked and the 
mountain shook. Tiien a Dgva of the pure abode {^vd- 
dhavdsas) cried out in space, “ This is not the place for a 
Tathagata to perfect supreme wisdom. From this south- 
west 14 or 15 li, not far from the place of penance, there 
is a Fippala {Pi-po lo) tree under which is ‘a diamond 
throne.’®* All the past Buddhas seated on this throne 
have obtained true enlightenment, and so will those yet 
to come. Pray, then, proceed to that spot.” 

Then Bodhisattva, rising up, the dragon dwelling in the 
cave said, “ This cave is pure and excellent. Here you 

“ In Chinese Tsin-ehing-lio- «« Vajraaana, an imperishable 
shan, i.e., “the mountain leading to throne. It was supposed to be the 
(before) perfect intelligence.” When centre of the earth, and the spot 
TaUiagata was about to attain to where all the Buddhas arrived at 
enlightenment he first ascended this complete wisdom, 
mountain ; hence the name. The whole of this passage is 

'>® Vajra samdtthi, because it spoken by the Ueva. Julien trana- 
penetrates all conditions of being lates it differently. 

(/a). 
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may accomplish the holy (aim). Would that of your ex- 
ceeding love you would not leave me.” 

Then Bodhisattva having discovered that this was not 
the place for accomplishing his aim, to appease the dra- 
gon, he left him his shadow and departed. The D^vas going 
before, led the way, and accompanied him to the BSdhi 
tree. When As6ka-r§.ja came into power, he signalised 
each spot up and down this mountain which Bodhisattva 
had passed, by erecting distinguishing posts and stidpas. 
These, though of different sizes, yet are alike in spiri- 
tual manifestations. Sometimes flowers fall on them from 
heaven ; sometimes a bright light illumines the dark val- 
leys. Every year, on the day of breaking up the season of 
Wass (VarsMs), religious laymen from different countries 
ascend this mountain for the purpose of making religious 
offerings to the faithful. They stop one night and return. 

Going south-west from Mount Pr§,gb&dhi about 14 or 
15 li, we come to the B6dhi tree. It is surrounded by a 
brick wall (a wall of piled bricks) of considerable height, 
steep and strong. It is long from east to west, and short 
from north to south. It is about 500 paces round. Eare 
trees with their renowned flowers connect their shade and 
cast their shadows; the delicate herb and different 
shrubs carpet the soil. The principal gate opens to the 
east, opposite the Nairanjana river. Tlie southern gate 
adjoins a great flowery bank. The western side is blocked 
up and difficult of access (steep and strong). The northern 
gate opens into the great sanghdrdma. Within the sur- 
rounding wall the sacred traces touch one another in all 
directions. Here there are stdgms, in another place vihdras. 
The kings, princes, and great personages throughout all 
Jambudvipa, who have accepted the bequeathed teaching 
as handed down to them, have erected these monuments 
as memorials. 

In the middle of the enclosure surrounding the Bddhi 
' The Sha Vm is the Cypcrus iria of Linnaeus (Doolittle’s UandftooJc, 

ii- 432). 
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tree is the diamond throne (^Vajrdsana). In former days, 
when the Bhadra-kalpa was arriving at the period of per- 
fection (yivartta), when the great earth arose, this (throne) 
also appeared. It is in the middle of the great chiliocosm; 
it goes down to the limits of the golden wheel (the yold 
circle), and upwards it is flush with the ground. It is 
composed of diamond. In circuit it is lOO paces or so. 
On this the thousand Buddhas of the Bhadra-kalpa have 
sat and entered the diamond Samddhi ; hence the name of 
the diamond throne. It is the place where the Budddas 
attain the holy path (the sacred way of Buddhahood). It 
is also called the Bddhimanda. When the great earth 
is shaken, this place alone is unmoved. Therefore when 
Tath&gata was about to reach the condition of enlighten- 
ment, and he went successively to the four angles of this 
enclosure, the earth shook and quaked; but afterwards 
coming to this spot, all was still and at rest. From the 
time of entering on the concluding portion of the kalpa, 
when the true law dies out and disappears, the earth and 
dust begin to cover over this spot, and it will be no 
longer visible. 

After the Nirvdna of Buddha, the rulers of the different 
countries having learned by tradition the measurement of 
the diamond throne, decided the limits from north to south 
by two figures of Kwan-tsz’-tsai (AvalbkitSivara) Bodhi- 
sattva, there seated and looking eastward. 

The old people say that “ as soon as the figures of this 
Bodhisattva sink in the ground and disappear, the law of 
Buddha will come to an end.” The figure at the south 
angle is now buried up to its breast. The Bodhi tree 
above the diamond throne is the same as the Pippala tree. 
In old days, when Buddha was alive, it was several hundred 
feet high. Although it has often been injured by cutting, it 
still is 40 or 50 feet in height. Buddha sitting under this 
tree reached perfect wisdom, and therefore it is called the 
(Samyak samhddhi) tree of knowledge (Pu-ti-BSdhi). The 
bark is of a yellowish-white colour, the leaves and twigs 
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of a (lark green. The leaves wither not either in winter 
or summer, but they remain shining and glistening all the 
year round witliout change. But at every successive Mir- 
®a^-day {of the Buddhas) the leaves withei’ and fall, and 
tlien in a moment revive as before. On this day (of the 
Nirvdna ?) the princes of different countries and the reli- 
gious multitude from different quarters assemble by thou- 
sands and ten thousands unbidden, and bathe {the roots) 
with scented water and perfumed milk ; whilst they raise 
the sounds of music and scatter flowei-s and perfumes, and 
whilst the light of day is continued by the burning torches, 
they offer their religious gifts. 

After the Nirvdrui of Tathagata, when A^6ka-rS,ja began 
to reign, he was an unbeliever {a believer in heresy), and 
he desired to destroy the bequeathed traces of Buddha ; so 
he raised an army, and himself taking the lead, he came 
here for the purpose of destroying {the tree). He cut 
through the roots ; the trunk, branches, and leaves were 
all divided into small bits and heaped up in a pile a few 
tens of paces to the west of the place. Then he ordered 
a BrS,hmaii who sacrificed to fire to burn them in the dis- 
charge of his religious worship. Scarcely had the smoke 
cleared away, when lo ! a double tree burst forth from the 
flaming fire, and because the leaves and branches were 
shining like feathers, it was called the “ ashes bfidhi tree.” 
A^oka-rfija, seeing the miracle, repented of his crime. He 
bathed the roots {of the old tree) with perfumed milk to 
fertilise them, when lo ! on the morning of the next day, 
the tree sprang up as before. The king, seeing the mira- 
culous portent, was overpowered with deep emotion, and 
himself offered religious gifts, and was so overjoyed that 
he forgot to return {to the palace). The queen, who was 
an adherent of the heretics, sent secretly a messenger, 
who, after the first division of night, once more cut it down. 
Aloka-raja in the morning coming again to worship at 
the tree, seeing only the mutilated trunk, was filled with 
exceeding grief. With the utmost sincerity he pra} ed as 
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he worshipped ; he bathed the roots with perfumed milk, 
and in less than a day again the tree was restored. 
The king, moved by deep reverence at the prodigy, sur- 
rounded the tree with a stone {brick') wall above lo feet, 
which still remains visible. In late times ^al§,n.ka-r§.ja 
(She-shang-kia), being a believer in heresy, slandered the 
religion of Buddha, and through envy destroyed the con- 
vents and cut down the Bodhi tree, digging it up to the 
very springs of the earth ; but yet he did not get to the 
bottom of the roots. Then he burnt it with fire and 
sprinkled it with the juice of the sugar-cane, desiring to 
destroy it entirely, and not leave a trace of it behind. 

Some months afterwards, the king of Magadha, called 
Pfirnavarm^. (Pu-la-na-fa-mo), the last of the race of 
A^oka-r&ja, hearing of it, sighed and said, “ The sun of 
wisdom having set, nothing is left but the tree of Bud- 
dha, and this they now have destroyed, what source of 
spiritual life is there now?” He then cast his body on the 
ground overcome with pity; then with the milk of a 
thousand cows he again bathed the roots of the tree, and 
in a night it once more revived and grew to the height of 
some lo feet. Fearing lest it should be again cut down, 
he surrounded it with a wall of stone 24 feet high. So the 
tree is now encircled with a wall about 20 feet high. 

To the east of the Bddhi tree there is a vikdra about 
160 or 170 feet high. Its lower foundation-wall is 20 or 
more paces in its face. The building {pile) is of blue tiles 
(bricks) covered with chunam (burnt stone, lime ) ; all the 
niches in the different storeys hold golden figures.®^ The 
four sides of the building are covered with wonderful 
ornamental work ; in one place figures of stringed pearls 
(garlands), in another figures of heavenly Rlshis. The 
whole is surrounded by a gilded copper Amalaka fruit.™ 
The eastern face adjoins a storeyed pavilion, the project- 
ing eaves of which rise one over the other to the height 

“ There is no mention made of caUed“apreciou3pitcher”or “apre- 
** fignrt s of Buddha.” cions gourd.” But see note at end of 

M^'oiolan-embilc ; it is also this Book. 
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of three distinct chambers; its projecting eaves, its pil- 
lars, beams, doors, and windows are decorated with gold 
and silver ornamental work, with pearls and gems let in 
to till up interstices. Its sombre chambers and mys- 
terious halls have doors in each of the three storeys. 
To the right and left of the outside gate are niches like 
chambers ; in the left is a figure of Avalokiteivara Bodhi- 
sattva, and in the right a figure of Maitreya (T’se-shi) 
Bddhisattva. They are made of white silver, and are about 
10 feet high. On tlie site of the present vihdra As 6 ka-raja 
at first built a small vihdra. Afterwards there was a Brah- 
man who reconstructed it on a larger scale. At first this 
Brahman was not a believer in the law of Buddha, and 
sacrificed to Mahelvara. Having heard that this heavenly 
spirit {god) dwelt in the Snowy Mountains, he forthwith 
went there with his younger brother to seek by prayer 
(his wishes). The Ddva said, “Tliose who pray should 
aim to acquire some extensive religious merit. If you 
who pray have not this ground {of merit), then neither can 
I grant what you pray for.” 

The Brahman said, “ What meritorious work can I set 
about, to enable me to obtain my desire ? ” 

The god said, “ If you wish to plant a superior root 
{growth) of merit, tlien seek a superior field {in which to 
acquire it). The Bodhi tree is the place for attaining the 
fruit of a Buddha. You should straightway return there, 
and by the Bddhi tree erect a large vihdra, and exca- 
vate a large tank, and devote all kinds of religious offer- 
ings {to the service). You will then surely obtain your 
wishes.” 

The Brahmans having received the divine communica- 
tion, conceived a believing heart, and they both returned 
to the place. The elder brother built the vihdra, the 
younger excavated the tank, and then they prepared large 
religious offerings, and sought with diligence their heart’s 
desire {vow). The result followed at once. The Brahman 
became the great minister of the king. He devoted all 
his emoluments to the work of charity. Having finished 
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the vihdra, he invited the most skilful artists to make a 
figure (likeness) of Tathagata when he first reached the 
condition of Buddha. Years and months passed without 
result ; no one answered the appeal. At length there was 
a Brahman who came and addressed the congregation 
thus: “I will thoroughly execute (paint and mark) the 
excellent figure (or distinguishing points) of T athagata.” 

They replied, “ For the purpose of doing this, what do 
you require ? ” 

“Place in the vihdra a pile of scented earth and a 
lighted lamp ; then w'hen 1 have gone in, fasten the doors. 
After six months you may open them again.” 

Then the priests did as he directed. After four months, 
the six not being passed, the priests being astonished at 
the strange circumstance, opened the door to see what had 
happened. In the vihdra they found a beautiful figure of 
Buddha in a sitting position, the right foot uppermost, the 
left hand resting, the right hand hanging down. He was 
sitting facing the east, and as dignified in appearance as 
when alive. The throne was 4 feet 2 inches high, and 
12 feet 5 inches broad. The figure was 11 feet 5 inches 
high ; the two knees were 8 feet 8 inches apart, and the 
two shoulders 6 feet 2 inches. The signs and marks (of 
a Buddha) were perfectly drawn. The loving expression 
of his face was like life, only above his right breast the 
material was not yet completely rounded off. Having 
seen no man, they were satisfied that this was a miracle, 
and all of them were filled with strong emotion (piteously 
sighed) as they diligently sought to find out the secret 
(earnestly inquired in order to know). Now there was a 
Sramana who was passing the night there. He was of an 
honest and truthful heart, and being affected by the cir- 
cumstance (just related), he had a dream, in which he saw 
the forementioned BiAhman, who addressed him thus: 
“ I am Maitreya Bodliisattva. Fearing that the mind 
of no artist could conceive the beauty of the sacred 
features, therefore I myself have come to paint and 
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delineate the figure ot Buddha. His right hand hangs 
down in token that when he was about to reach the 
fruit of a Buddha, and the enticing M§,ra came to fascinate 
him, then the earth-spirits came to tell him thereof. The 
first who came forth advanced to help Buddha to resist 
M^ra, to whom Tath^gata said, ‘ Fear not ! By the power 
of patience he must be subdued!’ Mara-rSja said, ‘ Who 
will bear witness for you ? ’ Tathagata dropped his hand 
and pointed to the ground, saying, ‘ Here is my witness.’ 
On this a second earth-spirit leapt forth to bear witness 
(to testify). Therefore the present figure is so drawn, in 
imitation of the old posture of Buddha.” 

The brethren having understood this sacred miracle 
(sjnritual reflection), were all moved with a tender emotion, 
and they placed above the breast, where the work was as 
yet unfinished, a necklace of precious stones and jewels, 
whilst on the head they placed a diadem of encircling 
gems, exceedingly rich. 

Sa^Slhka-rS.ja having cut down the BSdhitxQQ, wished 
to destroy this image ; but having seen its loving features, 
his mind had no rest or determination, and he returned 
with his retinue homewards. On his way he said to one 
of his ofiicers, “We must remove that statue of Buddha 
and place there a figure of Maheiivara.” 

The officer having received the order, was moved with 
fear, and, sighing, said, “ If I destroy the figure of Buddha, 
then during successive kalpas I shall reap misfortune ; if 
I disobey the king, he will put me to a cruel death and 
destroy niy family ; in either case, whether I obey or dis- 
obey, such will be the conseq^uences ; what, then, shall 
I do?” 

On this he called to his presence a man with a believing 
heart (i.e., a believer in Buddha) to help him, and sent him 
to build up across the chamber and before the figure of 
Buddha a wall of brick. The man, from a feeling of 
shame at the darkness, placed a burning lamp (with the 

This is the Bk&misjaria mudi d. 
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coiiAxaled figure ) ; then on the interposing wall he drew a 
figure of {or, he made a figure of)^^ Mahelvara-dSva. 

The work being finished, he reported the matter. The 
king hearing it, was seized with terror ; his body produced 
sores and his flesh rotted off, and after a short while he 
died. Then the officer quickly ordered the intervening 
wall to be pulled down again, when, although several 
days had elapsed, the lamp was stdl found to be burning 
{uneximguished). 

The figure still exists in its perfect state as it was made 
by the sacred art of the god. It stands in a dark chamber ; 
lamps and torches are kept burning therein ; but those 
who wish to see the sacred features cannot do so by 
coming into the chamber; they should in the morning 
reflect the sunlight by means of a great mirror on the 
interior of the room; the sacred marks may then be 
seen. Those who behold them find their religious emo- 
tions much increased. Tatltflgata obtained complete en- 
lightenment {Samyak sambodhi) on the eiglith day of the 
latter half of the Indian month Vai^akha (Fei-she-kie), 
which is with us the eighth day of the third month. But 
the Sthavira school (Sliang-tso-pu) say on the fifteenth 
day of the second half of Vaisakha, whicli corresponds with 
us to the fifteenth day of the third mouth. Tath§,gata 
was then thirty years old, or, according to others, thirty- 
five years. 

To the north of the Bodhi tree is a spot where Buddha 
walked up and down. When Tathagata had obtained 
enlightenment, he did not rise from the throne, but re- 
mained perfectly quiet for seven days, lost in contempla- 
tion. Then rising, he walked up and down during seven 
days to the north of the tree ; lie walked there east and 
west for a distance of ten paces or so. Miraculous flowers 
sprang up under his foot-traces to the number of eighteen. 
Afterwards this space was covered in by a brick wall 
about three feet high. According to the old belief, these 

Julien thinks a translation should be adopted that would apply 
equally to a statue or a picture. 
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holy traces thus covered in, indicate the length or short- 
ness of a man’s life. First of all, having offered up a 
sincere prayer, then count the measurement (or, pace the 
distance and measure) ; according as the person’s life is to 
be long or short, so will the measurement be greater or 
less. 

On the left side of the road, to the north of the place 
where Buddha walked, is a large stone, on the top of 
which, as it stands in a great vihdra, is a figure of Buddha 
with his eyes raised and looking up Here in former times 
Buddha sat for seven days contemplating the Bodhi tree ; 
he did not remove his gaze from it during this period, 
desiring thereby to indicate his grateful feelings towards 
the tree by so looking at it with fixed eyes. 

Not far to the west of the Bddhi tree is a large vihdra 
in which is a figure of Buddha made of teoic-shih (brass), 
ornamented with rare jewels ; he stands with his face to 
the east. Before it is a blue stone with wonderful marks 
upon it and strangely figured. This is (the place where) 
Buddha sat on a seven-gemmed throne made by Sakra 
D^va-r^ja when Brahma-rfija built a hall for liim of seven 
precious substances, after he had arrived at complete 
enlightenment. Whilst he thus sat for seven days in 
reflection, the mysterious glory which shone from his 
person lit up the Bodhi tree. From the time of the holy 
one till the present is so long that the gems have changed 
into stone. 

Not far to the south of the Bddhi tree is a stdpa about 
icx) feet high, which was built by Aioka-raja. Bodhis- 
ateva having bathed in tlie Nairanjanfi river, proceeded 
towards the Bddhi tree. Then he thought, “ What shall 
I do for a seat ? I will seek for some pure ruslies when 
the day breaks.” Then Sakra-raja (Shi) transformed him- 
self into a grass-cutter, who, with his burden on his back, 
went along the road. Bodhisattva addressing him said, 
“ Can you give me the bundle of grass you are carrying 
on your back ? ” 
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The assumed grass-cutter, hearing the request, offered 
the grass with respect. Bodhisattva having received it, 
went onwards to the tree. 

Not far to the north of this spot is a st4pa. Bodhisattva, 
when about to obtain enlightenment {the fruit of Buddha), 
saw a flock of blue birds rising up (rohin f) according 
to the lucky way. Of all the good omens recognised in 
India this is the most so. Therefore the Devas of the 
pure abodes {^uddhavdsas accommodated their proceed- 
ings to the customary modes of the world, and caused the 
birds thus to encircle him as spiritually {miramlously) in- 
dicating his holiness. 

To the east of the Bddhi tree, on the left and right of 
the great road, there are two stupas {one on each side). 
This is the place where Mara-raja templed Bodhisattva. 
B&dhisattva, when on the point of enlightenment, was 
tempted by Mflra to become a Chakra varttiu (Lun-wang) 
monarch.'^* Oji his refusing, he went away heavy and 
sorrowful. On this his daughters, asking him, went to try 
to entici! the Bodhisattva, but by his spiritual power he 
changed their youthful appearance into that of decrepit 
old women. Then leaning together on their sticks they 
went away.^® 

To the north-west of the BSdhi tree in a vihdra is the 
image of Kfl^yapa Buddha. It is noted for its miraculous 
and sacred qualities. From time to time it emits a glo- 
rious light. The old records say, that if a man actuated 
by sincere faith walks round it seven times, he obtains the 
power of knowing the place and condition of his {former 1) 
births. 

The expression in the text him to be a Chakravarttin, or the 
seems to be phonetic. Julien trans- lot cast by the soothsayers with 
lates literally by “deer.” respect to his being a Chakra- 

Hut the reference is to the blue varttin (Ch uen-lun-wang). 
birds rising up and circling round The temptation scene is repre- 

Bddhisattva in a fortunate way, vid. sented in all the sculptures. See, 
Tree and Serpent Worship^ pi. Iviii. e.g., Cate Temples, by Dr. Burgess, 
fig. 2 , Jirst section. The account of pi. xx. For an account of the dif 
these signs is to be found in Wong ferent events named in the text and 
PUk, and in other legendary lives of a description of the great temple of 
Buddha. Gay4 built by a king of Ceylon, see 

To accept the letter inviting Buddha Gayd, by Dr. Raj. Mitra. 
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To the north-west of the vihdra of Ka^yapa Buddha 
there are two brick chambers, each containing a figure of 
an earth-spirit. Formerly, when Buddha was on the point 
of obtaining enlightenment, M 3 ,ra came to him, and each 
one (or one) became witness for Buddha. Men afterwards, 
on account of his merit, painted or carved this figure of 
him with all its points of excellence. 

To the north-west of the wall of the Bddhi tree is a 
sidpa called Yuh-kin-hiang (the saffron scent, Kuhkuma) ; 
it is about 40 feet high ; it was built by a merchant chief 
(srSshthi) of the country of Tsao-kiu-ch’u (Tsaukuta). 
In old days there was a merchant-prince of this country 
who worshipped the heavenly spirits and sacrificed to them 
with a view to seek religious merit. He despised the 
religion of Buddha, and did not believe in the doctrine of 
“ deeds and fruits.” After a while, he took wdtli him some 
merchants to engage in commercial transactions (to take 
goods for having or not having, i.e.,for exchangd). Embark- 
ing in a ship on the southern sea, a tempest arising, they 
lost their way, whilst the tumultuous waves encircled 
them. Then after three years, their provisions being 
gone and their mouths parched with thirst, when there 
was not enough to last the voyagers from morning till 
evening, they employed all their energies with one mind 
in calling on the gods to whom they sacrificed. After all 
their efforts no result followed (their secret desire not 
accomplished), when unexpectedly they saw a great moun- 
tain with steep crags and precipices, and a double sun 
gleaming from far. Then the merchants, congratulating 
themselves, said, “We are fortunate indeed in encounter- 
ing this great mountain ; we shall here get some rest and 
refreshment.” The merchant - master said, “It is no 
mountain ; it is the Makara fish ; the high crags and 
scarped precipices are but its fins and mane; the double 
suns are its eyes as they shine.” Scarce had he finished 
when the sails of the ship began to draw ; on which the 
merchant-master said to his companions, “ I have heard 
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say that Kwan-tsz’-tsai BSdhisattva is able to come to 
the help of those in difficulties and give them rest; we 
ought then with all faith to call upon that name.” So 
with one accord and voice they paid their adorations^* 
and called on the name. The higli mountains disappeared, 
the two suns were swallowed up, and suddenly they saw a 
Sramana with dignified mien and calm demeanour holding 
his staff, walking through the sky, and coming towards 
them to rescue them from shipwreck, and in consequence 
they were at their own country immediately.’’'' Then 
because their faith was confirmed, and with a view not to 
lose the merit of their condition, they built a sMpa and 
prepared their religious offerings, and they covered the 
stUpa from top to bottom with saffron paste. After thus, 
conceiving a heart of faith, those who were like-minded 
resolved to pay their adoration to the sacred traces ; be- 
holding the Bddhi tree, they had no leisure for words about 
returning ; but now, a month having elapsed, as they were 
walking together, they said in conversation, “ Mountains 
and rivers separate us from our native country, and now 
as to the stUpa which we built formerly, whilst we have 
been here, who has watered and swept it ? " On finishing 
these words and coming to the spot {where this sHpa stands), 
they turned round in token of respect ; when suddenly 
they saw a sMpa rise before them, and on advancing to 
look at it, they saw it was exactly like the one they had 
built in their own country. Therefore now in India they 
call it the Kufikuma stfipa. 

At the south-east angle of the wall of the Bodhi tree 
is a stUpa by the side of a NyagrSdha {ni-ken-liu) tree. 
Beside it there is a mhdra in whieli is a sitting figure of 
Buddha. This is the spot where the great Brahmadciva 
exhorted Buddha, when he had first acquired enlighten- 
ment, to turn the wheel of the excellent law.’* 

^ Kwii-ming, pay thpir adora- Can this be the scene repre- 

tions ; the same as kwai-i. Julien sented in the Ajanta frescoes? See 
translates ^it **placed their lot in Burgeae, Cave l^emfdes, pi. xvi. 
his hands.' rs Boddha was in doubt whether 
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Within the walls of the BSdhi tree at each of the four 
angles is a great sidpa. Formerly, when Tath§,gata re- 
ceived the grass of good omen (Santi), he walked on the 
four sides of the BSdhi tree from point to point; then 
the great earth trembled. When he came to the diamond 
throne, then all was quiet and peaceable again. Within 
the walls of the tree the sacred traces are so thick to- 
gether that it would be difficult to recite each one par- 
ticularly. 

At the south-west of the BSdhi tree, outside the walls, 
there is a stUpa ; this is where the old house of the two 
shepherd-girls stood who offered the rice-milk to Buddha. 
By the side of it is another d'dpa where the girls boiled 
the rice; by the side of this stUpa Tathagata received 
the rice. Outside the south gate of the BSdhi tree is a 
great tank about 700 paces round, the water of which is 
clear and pure as a mirror. NS.gas and fishes dwell 
there. This was the pond which was dug by the Brah- 
mans, who were uterine brothers, at the command of 
Mah^lvara (Ta-thseu-thsai). 

Still to the south there is a tank; formerly, when 
Tath§,gata had just acquired perfect enlightenment, he 
wished to bathe; then Sakra (Shi), king of Dgvas, for 
Buddha’s sake, caused a pond to appear as a phantom. 

On the west is a great stone where Buddha washed his 
robes, and then wished to dry them ; on this, Sakra, king 
of D^vas, brought this rock from the great Snowy Moun- 
tains. By the side of this is a Mpa ; this is where 
Tatlffigata put on (?) the old garments offered him. Still 
to the south in a wood is a stUpa; this is where the poor old 
woman gave the old garments whicli Tath&gata accepted. 

any were fit to hear him preach, fully opened ; thus it is with men ; 
On this, BrahmA (Ban), the lord of some are not yet fit to he taught, 
the “Saha world” (MahabrahiliS Sa- others are being made fit, whilst 
hampati), came and exhorted him to some are ready to receive the saving 
“turn the wheel,” for, he said, “as doctrine.” See the account in the 
on the surface of a pond there are Ch^ng-hH-mo-ho’ti SHra. See also 
white and blue lotus flowers, some Bo-sAo, varga 14, v. 1183. 
only in bud, some opening, others 
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To the east of the pond which Sakra caused to appear, 
in the midst of a wood, is the lake of the Naga king 
Muchiliuda (Mu-chi-lin-t’o). The water of this lake is 
of a dark blue colour, its taste is sweet and pleasant ; on 
the west bank is a small mhdra in which is a figure of 
Buddha. Formerly, when Tathagata first acquired com- 
plete enlightenment, he sat on this spot in perfect compo- 
sure, and for seven days dwelt in ecstatic contemplation. 
Then this Muchilinda NfLga-rS.ja kept guard over Tatha- 
gata; with his folds seven times round the body of 
Buddha, he caused many heads to appear, which over- 
shadowed him as a parasol ; therefore to the east of this 
lake is the dwelling of the N&ga. 

To the east of the tank of Muchilinda in a vihdra 
standing in a wood is a figure of Buddha, which represents 
him as thin and withered away. 

At the side of this is the place where Buddha walked 
up and down, about 70 paces or so long, and on each side 
of it is a Pippala tree. 

Botli in old times and now, among the better classes 
and the poor, those who suffer from disease are accus- 
tomed to anoint the figure with scented earth, on which 
they get cured in many cases. Tliis is the place where 
Bodhisatlva endured his penance. Here it was Tathl- 
gata subdued the heretics and received the request of 
Mara, and then entered on his six years’ fast, eating a 
grain of millet and of wheat each day; his body then 
became thin and withered and his face marred. The 
place where he walked up and down is where he took 
the branch of the tree (as he left the river) after his 
fast. 

By the side of the Pippala tree which denoted the 
place of Buddha’s fast is a stupa; this is where Ajnfita- 
Kaun^inya and the rest, to the number of five, resided. 
When first the prince left his home, he wandered through 
the mountains and plains; he rested in forests and by 
wells of water. Then Suddhodana-rdja ordered five men to 
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follow liim and wait on liis person. The prince having 
entered on his peuance, then AjMta Kaundinya and the 
rest gave themselves also to a diligent practice of the 
same. 

To the south-west of this spot there is a stLFpa. This 
is where BodhiSattva entered the Nairanjana river to 
bathe. By the side of the river, not far off, is the place 
where Bddhisattva received the rice-milk. 

By the side of this is as/d,^ where the merchant-prince 
{householder) offered him the wheat and honey. Buddha 
was seated with his legs crossed beneath a tree, lost in 
contemplation, experiencing in silence the joys of eman- 
cipation. After seven days he aroused himself from his 
ecstasy. Then two merchant-princes travelling by the 
side of the wood were addressed by the DSva of the place 
thus: “ The prince-royal of tlie Sakya family dwells in this 
wood, having just reached the fruit of a Buddha. His 
mind fixed in contemplation, he has for forty-nine days 
eaten nothing. By offering him whatsoever you have {as 
food) you will reap great and excellent profit.” 

Tlien the two merchants offered some wheat-flour and 
honey from their travelling store. The World-honoured 
accepted and received it. 

By the side of the merchant-offering place is a st-Apa. This 
is the spot where the four Deva-rajas presented {Buddha) 
with a pdtra. The merchant-princes having made their 
offering of wheat-flour and honey, the Lord thought 
with himself in what vessel he should receive it. Then 
the four Deva-rajas coming from the four quarters, each 
brought a golden dish and offered it. The Lord sat silently 
and accepted not the offerings, on the ground that such a 
costly dish became not the character of a hermit. The 
four kings casting away the golden dishes, offered silver 
ones ; afterwards they offered ve.ssels of crystal {po-ch’i), 
lapis-lazuli {liu-li), cornelian {irui-nao), amber {ku-ch'i), 
ruby {chin chu), and so on. The Lord of the World would 
accept neither of them. The four kings then returned to 

voi.. IX. I 
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their palaces and brought as an offering stone pdtras, of 
a deep blue colour and translucent. Again presenting 
these, the Lord, to avoid accepting one and rejecting the 
others, forthwith joined them all in one and accepted them 
thus. Putting them one within the other, he made one 
vessel of the four. Therefore may he seen the four 
borders on the outside of the rim (of the dish). 

Not far from this spot is a stijipa. This is the place 
where Tath§,gata preaclied the law for the sake of his 
mother. When Tathflgata had acquired complete en- 
lightenment, he was termed “ the teacher of gods and 
of men.” His mother, M§,yS,, then came down from 
heaven to this place. The Lord of the World preached 
to her according to the occasion, for her profit and 
pleasure. 

Beside this spot is a dry pool, on the border of which 
is a sHpa. Tliis is where in former days Tathfigata dis- 
pla^^ed various spiritual changes to convert those who 
were capable of it. 

By the side of this spot is a sHpa. Here Tathfigata 
converted XJravilvfi-Kfi^yapa (Yeu-leu-pin-lo-kia-she- 
po) with his two brothers and a thousand of their followers. 
Tathfigata, for the purpose of following out his office as 
“ illustrious guide,” according to his opportunity (or in a 
suitable way), caused him (i.e., Ka^yapa) to submit to his 
teaching. On this occasion, when 500 followers of TJravilvfi- 
Kfi^yapa had requested to receive the instruction of 
Buddha, then Ka^yapa said, " I too with you will give up 
the way of error.” On this, going together, they came to 
the place where Buddha was. Tathfigata, addressing them, 
said, “ Lay aside your leather garments and give up your 
lire-sacrificing vessels.” Then the disciples, in obedience 
to the command, cast into the Nairanjanfi river their 
articles of worship (service ot use). When Nadl-Kfi^yapa 
(Nai-ti-kia-she-po) saw these vessels following the current 
of the river, he came with his followers to visit his brother. 
Having seen his conduct and changed behaviour, he also 
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took the yellow robes. Gray 4 -K§,iyapa also, with two 
hundred followers, hearing of his brother’s change of 
religion, came to the place where Buddha was, and prayed 
to be allowed to practise a life of purity. 

To the north-west of the spot where the K^fyapa 
brothers were converted is a stupa. This is the place 
where Tath^gata overcame the fiery to which 

Ka^yapa sacrificed. Tatlifigata, when about to convert 
these men, first subdued the object of their worship, and 
rested in the house of the fiery N§,ga of the Brahmachfirins. 
After the middle of the night the Ndga vomited forth fire 
and smoke. Buddha having entered Samddhi, likewise 
raised the brilliancy of fire, and the house-cell seemed to 
be filled with fiery flames. The Brahmach§,rins, fearing 
that the fire was destroying Buddha, all ran together to 
the spot with piteous cries, commiserating his fate. On 
this Uravilva-Kfi^yapa addressed his followers and said, 
“ As I now gather (see), this is not a fire, but the ^ramana 
subduing the fiery Mga.” Tathflgata having got the fiery 
dragon firmly fixed in his alms-bowl, on tlie morrow came 
forth holding it in his hand, and showed it to the disciples 
of the unbelievers. By the side of this monument is a 
stupa, where 500 Pratygka Buddhas at the same time 
entered Nirrdna. 

To the south of the tank of Muchilinda Naga is a stHpa. 
This indicates the spot where Kfiiyapa went to save 
Buddha during an inundation. The Ka^yapa brothers 
still opposing the divine method,'* all who lived far off or 
near reverenced their virtue, and submitted themselves to 
their teaching. The Lord ol the World, in his character as 
guide of those in error, being very intent on their conver- 
sion, raised and spread abroad the thick clouds and caused 
the torrents to fall. The fierce waves surrounded the 
place where Buddha dwelt ; but he alone was free from 
the flood. At this time Kfi^yapa, seeing the clouds and 


** /.«., the methods Buddha had used for their conversion. 
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rain, calling his disciples, said, “ The place where the 
Shaman dwells must be engulfed in the tide ! ” 

Embarking in a boat to go to his deliverance, he saw 
the Lord of the World walking on the water as on land ; 
and as he advanced down the stream, the waters divided 
and left the ground visible. Kasyapa having seen {the 
miracle), his heart was subdued, and he returned.®® 

Outside the eastern gate of the wall of the Bodhi tree, 
2 or 3 li distant, there is the house of the blind Naga. 
This NS,ga, by the accumulated effect of his deeds during 
former existences, was born blind, as a punishment, in his 
present birth. TathS,gata going on from Mount Pragbodhi, 
desired to reach the BSdhi tree. As he passed this abode, 
the eyes of the N§,ga were suddenly opened, and he saw 
Bodhisattva going on to the tree of intelligence {Bodhi). 
Then addressing BSdhisattva, he said, “ 0 virtuous master ! 
erelong you will become perfectly enlightened ! My eyes 
indeed have long remained in darkness ; but when a 
Buddha appears in the world, then I have my sight re- 
stored. During the Bhadra-kalpa, when the three past 
Buddhas appeared in the world, then I obtained light 
and saw {for a while)-, and now when thou, O virtuous 
one ! didst approach this spot, iny eyes suddenly opened ; 
therefore I know that you shall become a Buddha.” 

By the side of the eastern gate of the wall of the Bodhi 
tree is a stu-pa. This is where Mara-raja tried to frighten 
Bbdhisattva. When first Mara-ifija knew that Bodhis- 
attva was about to obtain perfect enlightenment, having 
failed to confuse him by his enticements or to terrify him 
by his arts, he summoned his host of spirits and arranged 
his demon army, and arrayed his soldiers, armed with their 
weapons, as if to destroy the Bodhisattva. On this the 
winds arose and the rains descended, the thunders rolled 
in space and the lightning gleamed, as it lit up the 
darkness ; flames of lire and clouds of smoke burst forth ; 


“ See Trte and Serpent Worship, pL xxxi. fig. 2. 
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sand and hailstones fell like lances, and were as arrows 
flying from the how. Whereupon the Bddhisattva entered 
the samddhi of “ great love,” and changed the weajions of 
the host to lotus flowers. Mara’s army, smitten by fear, 
retreated fast and disappeared. 

Not far from this are two stupas built by Sakra, king of 
D^vas, and by Brahma-rija. 

Outside the northern gate of the wall of the Bddhi tree 
is the Mahabodhi sanghdrdma. It was built by a former 
king of Siihhala {Ceylon.) This edifice has six halls, with 
towers of observation (temple towers) of three storeys ; it 
is surrounded by a wall of defence thirty or forty feet high. 
The utmost skill of the artist has been employed; the 
ornamentation is in the richest colours {red and blue). The 
statue of Buddha is cast of gold and silver, decorated with 
gems and precious stones. The st'dpas are high and largo 
in proportion, and beautifully ornamented ; they contain 
relics of Buddha. The bone relics are as great as the 
fingers of the hand, shining and smooth, of a pure white 
colour and translucent. The flesh relics are like the great 
true pearl, of a bluish-red tint. Every year on the day of 
the full moon of {the month ivhen) Tath^ata displayed great 
spiritual changes, they take these relics out for public 
exhibition.^i On these occasions sometimes a bright light 
is diffused, sometimes it rains flowers. The priests of this 
convent are more than looomen; they study the Great 
Vehicle and belong to the Sthavira (Shang-tso-pu) school. 
They carefully observe the Bhurma Vinaya, and their 
conduct is pure and correct. 

In old days there was a king of Ceylon, which is a 
country of the southern sea, who was truthful and a 
believer in the law of Buddha. It happened that his 
brother, who had become a disciple of Buddha {a houseless 
one), thinking on the holy traces of Buddha, went fortli 
to wander through India. At all the convents he visited, 

In India, the thirtieth day of the twelfth month ; in China tiie 
hfteenth day of the first month. 
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he was treated with disdain as a foreigner (a frontier 
countryman). On this he returned to his own country. 
The hing in person went out to a distance to meet him, 
hut the Sramana w’as so affected that he could not speak. 
The king said, “ What has so afflicted you as to cause this 
excessive grief ? ” The Sramana replied, “ I, relying on 
the dignity of your Majesty’s kingdom, went forth to 
visit the world, and to find my way through distant 
regions and strange cities. For many years all my 
travels, during heat and cold, have been attended with 
outrage, and my words have been met with insults and 
sarcasm. Having endured these afflictions, how can I be 
light-hearted ? ” 

The king said, “ If these things are so, what is to be 
done?” 

He replied, “ In truth, I wish your Majesty in the field 
of merit would undertake to build convents throughout 
all India. You would thus signalise the holy traces, 
and gain for yourself a great name; you would show 
your gratitude for the advantage derived from your pre- 
decessors, and hand down the merit thereof to your suc- 
cessors.” 

He replied, ” This is an excellent plan ; how have I but 
just heard of it ? ” 

Then he gave in tribute to the king of India all the 
jewels of his country. The king having received tliem 
as tribute, from a pripciple of duty and affection to Ids 
distant ally, he sent messengers to say, “ What can I now 
do in return for the decree ? ” 

The minister said, “The king of SimUala salutes the 
king of India (Maha Sri rfija). The reputation of the Maha- 
raja has spread far and wide, and your benefits have 
reached to distant regions. The Sramanas of this 
inferior country desire to obey your instructions and 
to accept your transforming influences. Having wan- 
dered through your superior country in visiting the 
sacred traces, I called at various convents and found 
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great difficulty in getting entertainment, and so, fatigued 
and very much worn by affronts, I returned home. I have 
therefore formed a plan for the benefit of future travel- 
lers ; I desire to build in all the Indies a convent for 
the entertainment of such strangers, who may have a 
place of rest between their journey there and back. Thus 
the two countries will be bound together and travellers be 
refreshed.” 

The king said, “ I permit your royal master to take (for 
this purpose) one of the places in which Tathagata has left 
the traces of his holy teaching.” 

On this the messenger returned home, having taken 
leave of the king, and gave an account of his interview. 
The ministers received him with distinction and assembled 
the Sranifinas and deliberated as to the foundation of a 
convent. The Sramanas said, “ The (Bvdhi) tree is the 
place where all the past Buddhas have obtained the holy 
fruit and where the future ones will obtain it. There is 
no better place than this for carrying out the project.” 

Then, sending all the jewels of the country, they built 
this convent to entertain priests of this country {Ceylon), 
and he caused to be engraved this proclamation on copper, 
“ To help all without distinction is the highest teaching 
of all the Buddhas ; to exercise mercy as occasion offers is 
the illustrious doctrine of former saints. And now I, 
unworthy descendant in the royal line, have undertaken 
to found this sahyhdrdma, to enclose the sacred traces, 
and to hand down their renown to future ages, and to 
spread their benefits among the people. The priests of 
my country will thus obtain independence, and be treated 
as members of the fraternity of this country. Let this 
privilege be handed down from generation to generation 
without interruption.” 

For this cause this convent entertains many priests of 
Ceylon. To the south of the Bddhi tree lo li or so, the 
sacred traces are so numerous that they cannot be each 
named. Every year when the Bhikshus break up their 
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yearly rest of the rains, religious persons come here from 
every quarter in thousands and myriads, and during seven 
days and nights they scatter flowers, burn incense, and 
sound music as they wander through the district and 
pay their worship and present their offerings. The priests 
of India, according to the holy instruction of Buddha, on 
the first day of the first half of the month Sravana enters 
on TTass. With us this is the sixteenth day of the fifth 
month ; they give up their retreat on the fifteenth day of 
the second half of the month Asvayuja, which is with us 
the fifteenth day of the eighth month. 

In India the names of the months depend on the stars, 
and from ancient days till now there has been no change 
in this. But as the different schools have translated the 
accounts according to the dialects of the countries without 
distinguishing one from the other, mistakes have arisen, 
and as a consequence contradictions are apparent in the 
division of the seasons. Hence it is in some places they 
enter on TVass on the sixteenth day of the fourth month, 
and break up on the fifteenth day of the seventh month. 


Note i, p. 102. 

The pilgrim’s route from Patna to Gaya ia difficult to settle. I 
think we must omit the passage on p. 102, 1. 5, “going about 200 
li,” and consider the “ old sanyhArdma ” as being perhaps 10 li be- 
yond the south-west angle of the city. Tliis 10 li, together with the 
two distances of 100 li 90 li to the “ cloud-stone mountain,” will 
thus make up 200 li (put down by mistake), and correspond with 
the 6 or 7 yojanax in Hwui-lih from Patna to the Ti lo-chi-kia con- 
vent. Tins last pl.Tce I should identify with the Barabar Hills ; but 
w e must place the Til.aijaka convent at Tilara. Hiuen Tsi.ang did 
not actually vi.-it the s])ot.s named between the Barabar Hills and 
Gayii (see Ferguson’s reniaiks, J. H. A. S., vol. vi. part 2). 

Note 2, p. u8. 

With referetice to the translation on p. 118, where the Chinese 
symbols ^O-mo-lo-hia-ko have been rendered the “Amalaka fruit,” as 
though this were the surmounting ornament of the great vihdra at 

The district of the penance of Buddha. 
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Buddha Gaya, it is to be noticed that in tlie Cliiiiese text these 
symbols are explained as being equivalent to “ precious pitcher or 
vase” (poo p’imj). This phrase is frequently explained as “ the sweet- 
dew disli or vase,” or, “the immortal dish.” M. Jiilien, in his note 
on the passage in question, restores the phonetic syinliols, in defer- 
ence to the Chinese explanation, to Amalakarha, that is, “pm-e 
dish or vase.” But the right restoration is doubtless Amara Karlca, 
“ the immortal dish or va.se,” for, as before stated, “ sweet-dew ” is 
always rendered by “immortal” or “immortality.” This “sweet- 
dew dish or vessel” is lepresented in Chinese drawings as an oval 
bottle with a long narrow neck (see tlie illustr.ition in the Liturgy 
of Avalfikite^vara, “ possessed of a thousand hands and a thousand 
eyes”). This explains the statement of Dr. Burgess (d/onfd Caves, 
xvii. § iv.) : “ Avaldkit&vara holds the palm of his rigiit hand 
forward and has a bottle with oval body and narrow neck in hi.s 
left.” This is the Amara Karlca. In the illustration of the pavement 
slab of the great temple of Gaya (i.e., the vihdra under present 
notice) given in the first volume of the Archmological Survey of India, 
pi. vi. (lolloaing p. 8), there is the figure of a devotee praying m 
front of a stdpa, whicli is crowned with flags and a bottle or vase, 
doubtless the same as the Amara Karka. Tlii.s illustrates the inscrip- 
tion found at Buddiia Gaya and translated by Sir Charles Wilkins, 
in which the building of the temple is attributed to Amara Kosha ; 
one of the nine gems of the court of King Vikramaditya. General 
Cunningham, then, is probably correct in saying that this great 
temple of Buddha Gaya was built between the time of Fa-hian 
and Hiuen Tsiang. The crowning member or stone of a temple 
epire is called Amalaiild, or “pure stone.” 


END OE BOOK VIII. 
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BOOK IX. 

The Second Part of the Couidrij Magadha. 

To the east of the liodhi tree, crossing the Nairafijaii^ 
(Ni-len-shan-na) river, iu the middle of a wood, is a stupa. 
To the north of this is a pool. This is the spot where a 
perfume elephant (Gaudhahasti) i waited on his mother. 
Tormerly when Tathlgata was practising discipline as a 
llodhisattva, he was born as the offspring of a perfumc- 
dephant, and lived in the mountains of the north. Wan- 
dering forth, he came to the border of this pool. His 
mother being blind, he gathered for her the sweet lotus 
roots, and drew pure water for her use, and cherished her 
with devotion and filial care. At this time there was a 
man who had changed his home,^ who wandered here and 
there iu the wood without knowing his way, and iu his 
distress raised piteous cries. The elephant-cub heard him 
and pitied him ; leading him on, he showed him his way 
to the road. The man having got back, forthwith went 
to the king and said, “ I know of a wood ® in which a 
pcr/iivic-elephant lives and roams. It is a very valuable 
animal. You had better go and take it.” 

The king, assenting to his words, went with his soldiers 
to capture it, the man leading the way. Then pointing 

^ See ante, vol. i. p. 5, note 25. ^ The ruins of the stdpa and the 

Consult also Monier Williams, y6a/i;jc. lower portion of the shaft of the 
Diet, mb \oc. Oandhadupa. pillar raised on the spot where the 

“ Tui i shuh beeni> to imply that young elephant was taken still exist 
he had changed his place of abode, at lUikror, the eastern bank of 
and so was at a loss to find his way the Lilajau river, about one mile to 
about ; or it may simply mean. “In the south-east of Buddha GayS 
the lapse of time it happened that,” (Cunningham, Anc, Ueo<j., p. 459)* 
&c. So JuHen translates it. 
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to the elephant to show it to the king, immediately both 
his arms fell off as if cut by a sword. The king, though 
he saw this miracle, yet captured the elephant-cub, and 
bound it with cords, and returned to his palace. The 
young elephant having been bound (in order to tame it), 
for a long time would neither eat nor drink. The stable- 
keeper stated the matter to the king, who, on his part, 
came to see for himself, and asking the elephant the 
reason.* “ Lo ! ” he answered and said, “ my mother is 
blind, and now for days together is without food or 
drink, and here I am bound in a dreary dungeon. How 
can I take my food with relish ! ” The king, pitying his 
feelings and resolution, therefore ordered him to be set 
free. 

By the side of this (pool) is a st4pa, before which is 
built a stone pillar. In this place the Buddha Ka^yapa 
(Kia-she-po) long ago sat in meditation. By its side are 
traces where the four past Buddhas sat down and walked. 

To the east of this spot, crossing the Mo-ho® (Mahi) 
river, we come to a great forest in which is a stone pillar. 
Tliis is the place w'here a heretic entered a condition of 
ecstasy and made a wicked vow. In old days there was 
a heretic called Udra-Bamaputtra (U-teou-lan-tseu). 
In mind he soared above the vapoury clouds, whilst he 
left his body among the wilds and marshes. Here in this 
sacred forest, restraining his spirit, he left his traces.® 
Having acquired the five supernatural faculties,^ he reached 
the highest condition of Dhydna, and the king of Magadha 
greatly respected him. Each day at noon he invited him 
to his palace to eat. Udra-Bamaputtra, mounting through 
space, walking in the air, came and went without hin- 
drance. 

In a fond way, as we speak to the text. The expression, ** re- 
dumb creatures. straining his spirit” means that 

^ The Mohaiia Nadi river. when he confined his spirit within 

® Udra-Ramaputtra was one of the his body lie left here bodily traces, 
teachers to whom Bodhisattva went ^ PaiichtibktjrtiU ; see Childers, 
before his penance Pali Diet., sub voc. Abhinnd, Bur- 

varga 12) j but it is uncertain nouf, Introd., p., 263 ; Lotus, pp. S20 
whether he is the one referred to lu if. 
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The king of Meagailha, expecting the moment of his 
arrival, kept watch for him, and, on his coming, respect- 
i'ully placed for him his seat. The king being about to 
go forth on a tour, wishe<l to put this affair in charge of 
some one during his absence, but he found no one in his 
inner palace whom he could select, capable of under- 
taking his commands.® But (amongst his attendants) 
there was a little pet girl of modest appearance and 
well-mannered, so that in the whole palace none of his 
followers (wise folk) was able to excel her.® The 
king of Magadha summoned this one, and said to her, 
" I am going some distance on a tour of observation, 
and I desire to put you in charge of an important 
business; you must, on your part, give all your mind 
to do thoroughly as I direct in the matter. It relates 
to that celebrated Rlshi Udia-E§,mapultra, whom I have 
for a long time treated with reverence and respect. Now 
when he comes here at the appointed time to dine, do 
you pay him the same attention that I do.” Having left 
these instructions, the king forthwith gave notice of his 
absence (non-attendance). 

The little girl, according to her instructions, waited in 
expectation as usual. The great Rishi having come, she 
received him, and placed a seat for him. Udra-Eama- 
puttra having touched the young female, felt within him 
the impure risings of earthly passion (of the wovlil of 
desire), and so he lost his spiritual cajiabilities. Having 
finished his meal, he spoke of going, but he was unable 
to rise in the air. Then feeling ashamed, he prevaricated, 
and addressing the maiden said, " I am able, as the result 
of the discipline I practise, to enter ISaniAdhi, and then, 
my mind at rest, I can ascend into the air, and come 
and go without a moment’s delay. I have heard long 
ago, however, that the people of the country desire to see 
me. In agreement witli the rule of the olden time, our 

® That Uj none of the females of ^ Could take her place of pre- 
the palace. cedence. 
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utmost aim should be to benefit all that lives. How 
shall I regard only my own benefit and forget to benefit 
others ? I desire, therefore, on this occasion, to go 
through the gate and walk on the ground, to bring 
happiness and profit to all those who see me going.” 

The royal maiden hearing this, straightway spread the 
news far and wide. Then tlie people began with all 
their hearts to water and sweep the roads, and thousands 
upon thousands awaited to see him come. Udra-Hama- 
puttra, stepping from the royal palace, proceeded on foot 
to that religious forest. Then sitting down in silence, 
he entered Samddhi. Then his mind, quickly escaping 
outside, was yet limited within the boundaries of the 
forest.^® And now (as it wandered through the woods) 
the birds began to scream and flutter about, and as it 
approached the pond, the fishes began to jump and 
splash, till at last his feelings being wrought uj>, and 
his mind becoming confused, he lost his spiritual capa- 
bilities. Giving up his attempt at ecstasy,^^ lie was 
filled with anger and resentment, and he made this 
wicked vow, “May I hereafter be born as a fierce and 
wicked beast, with the body of a fox and the wings of 
a bird, that I may seize and devour living creatures. 
May my body be 3000 li long, and the outspread of my 
wings each way 1 500 li ; then rushing into the forest, I 
will devour the birds, and entering the rivers, I will eat 
the fi.sh.” 

Wlien he had made this vow his heart grew gradually 
at rest, and by earnest endeavours he resumed his former 
state of ecstasy. Not long after this he died, and was 
born in the first of the Bluivani heavens, where his years 


That is, although his spirit was 
able to leave bis body, yet, owing to 
his evil thoughts, it was unable to 
rise as before “ above the vapoury 
clouds.” 

This seems to show that al- 
though his spirit quickly passed 
“outside,” it was unable to obtain 


complete independence of his 
body. 

That is, in the highest of the 
Arupa heavens. This heaven is 
called in Chinese Ji seang-ji-ji-sianij- 
tiUf i.e., the heaven where there is 
neither thought (consciousness) nor 
an absence of tliought ; in Pali, 
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would be 80,000 kalpas. TathS.gata left this record of 
him : “ The years of his life in that heaven being ended, 
then he will reap the fruit of his old vow and possess this 
ignoble body. From the streams of the evil ways of birth 
he may not yet expect to emerge.” ^ 

To the east of Mahl river we enter a great wild forest, 
and going 100 li or so, we come to the Ki’u-ki’u-cha- 
po-to-shan (KukkutapMagiri, the Cock’s-foot Mountain). 
It is also called Kiu-liu-po-to-shan (GurupS,d&h giri^^). 
The sides of this mountain are high and rugged, the 
valleys and gorges are impenetrable. Tumultuous torrents 
rush down its sides, thick forests envelope the valleys, 
whilst tangled shrubs grow along its cavernous heights. 
Soaring upwards into the air are three sharp peaks ; their 
tops are surrounded by the vapours of heaven, and their 
shapes lost in the clouds. Behind these hills the vener- 
able Mahfl-K§,lyapa dwells wrapped in a condition of 
Nirvdna. People do not dare to utter his name, and 
therefore they speak of the “ Guru-pad&b ” (tJie venerable 
teacher. !Mah§,-Kdfyapa was a Sr^vaka and a disciple (or 


NevasaRndn^sauii^ ” (see Childers, 
Pdii iJict. sub voc. From the history 
given in the Fo’ihO‘kin<j, it would 
seem that this refinement of language 
as to the character of the highest 
heaven is due to Udra-Raniaputtra. 

That is, although he is now in 
the highest heaven of substance 
{hhuva)f where his life will last 
ho, 000 great kalpas (an incalculable 
period), yet he is not saved from 
future niLsery. This exhibits the 
cliaracter of Buddha’s conception of 
Nin'dna, that it is a condition free 
from any possibility of a return to 
mundane or other bodily form of 
existence. 

That is, the Mountain of the 
Tenerable Master, i.e.y Kasyapa. 
I’ada is here added as a token of 
respect, as in Deva-pddiih, Kuma- 
rila-p^dah,&c. It seems to have been 
called the Cock’s-foot from its shape, 
the three peaks or spurs resembling 
thefootof the cock. Fa-hian places it 


3 U to the south of GayS, probably a 
mistake for 3 ySjanaa to the east 
(see Fa-han, Beal’s ed., cap. xxxiii. 
n. i). It has been identified by 
Cunningham with the village of Kur- 
kihar (vid. Arch. Sut'vey, vol. i. pp. 
14-16 ; vol. XV. p. 4 ; and. 4 '»c. Geog. 
Ind.y p. 460). This kill of the cock’s 
foot must not be confused with the 
sanghurdma of the Qock'garden near 
Patna. There is no evidence that 
there was a hill near this last esta- 
blishment, and it is nowhere called 
the Kukkuta - pdda vihSra. The 
quotation made by Julien (vol. ii. 
428 n ) refers to the hill near Gay& ; 
so also does the note of Bumouf, 
Introd.y p. 366. See also Schiefner’s 
Lebensbeschreibung ^dkyamuni'Sy p. 
278; hid. Ant.y vol. xii. p. 327. 

This is a difficult passage, but 
the sense is evident. K §.syapa dwells 
in the mountain awaiting the arrival 
of Maitreya; he cannot therefore 
have passed into complete Nirvdf^ 
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a Sravaka disciple) perfectly possessed of the six super- 
natural faculties and the eight enfranchisements (ashfau 
vimolshas)}’’ TathS,gata, his work of conversion being 
done, and just on the point of attaining Nirvana, ad- 
dressed Ka^yapa and said, “Through many^® kalpas I 
have undergone {diligently home) painful penances for the 
sake of all that lives, seeking the highest form of religion. 
What I have all along prayed for {desired) I have now 
obtained to the full. Now, as I am desirous to die {enter 
Malidnindiia), I lay on you the charge of the DJiarma 
Pitaka. Keep and disseminate {this doctrine) without loss 
or diminution. The golden-tissued Kashdya robe given 
me by my foster-mother {mother’s sistery^ I bid you keep 
and deliver to MaitrSya (T’se-chi) wlien he has com- 
pleted the condition of Buddha.^* All those who engage 
in the profession of my bequeathed law, whether they be 
Bhikshus, Bhikshunls, Upflsakas, or Upfisikas, must first 
{i.e., before this he accomplished) cross over and escape the 
stream of transmigration.” 

K§,syapa having received this commission to undertake 
to preserve the true law, summoned an assemUy^^ {council 
or convocation). This done, he continued twenty years {in 
charge of the order), and then, in disgust at the imperma- 


In fact, the subsequent narrative 
shows that he will only reach that 
condition when MaitrOya comes. I 
take the expression chung tsie viih 
to denote the indefinite character of 
his present condition, which cannot 
be called JSirfdTia, but is a middle 
state of existence. Pdda, as stated 
above, is an honorary affix ; the 
expression ki-heo\i refers to the inner 
recesses of the mountain. Julien 
translates the passage thus ; “ In 
the sequence of time the great Kiks- 
yapa dwelt in this mountain, and 
there entered Nirvdna. Men dare 
not call him by his name, and so they 
say “ the foot of the venerable.’* 

Shadabkijnds. See Childers, 
Pali Diet., s. V. AJjhiuild^ and ante^ 
vol. i. p, 104, n, 73. 


’^See Childers, u. s., b. v. Vimol/io; 
Burnoiif, Lotus, pp. 347, 824 f. and 
avte, vol. i p. 149, n. 90. 

Mahftp.’ajapati. 

The word means ‘‘wa^ite” or 
“distant;** asw’e might say, through 
“a waste of ages, ’ or “dreary 
ages.” 

This passage is translated by 
Julien thus: “Which Maitreya 
after he became Buddha left, that 
it might be transmitted to you.” 
But this cannot be correct. Mai- 
treya has not become Buddha. I 
translate it, “ I deliver to you to 
keep, awaiting the time when Mai- 
treya shall become pcifect Buddha,’' 

This is the u^ual phrase used 
for “ calling a convocation. ’ 
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nence of the world, and desiring to die, he went towards 
Cock’s-foot Mountain. Ascending the north side of the 
mountain, he proceeded along the winding path, and came 
to the soutli-west ridge. Here the crags and precipices 
prevented him going on. Forcing his way through the 
tangled brushwood, he struck the rock with his staff, and 
thus opened a way. He then passed on, having divided 
the rock, and ascended till he was again stopped by the 
rocks interlacing one another. He again opened a 
passage through, and came out on the mountain peak on 
the north-east side. Then having emerged from the de- 
files, he proceeded to the middle point of the three peaks. 
There he took the Kashdya garment (chivam) of Buddha, 
and as he stood he expressed an ardent vow. On this 
the three peaks covered him over; this is the reason why 
now these three rise up into the air. In future ages, 
when Maitreya shall have come and declared the three- 
fold law,^- finding the countless persons opposed to him 
by pride, he will lead them to this mountain, and coming 
to the place where Kfi^yapa is, in a moment {the mapping 
of the finger) MaitrSya will cause it to open of itself, and 
all those people, having seen Ka^yapa, will only be more 
proud and obstinate. Then Kfi^yapa, delivering the robe, 
and having paid profound reverence, will ascend into the 
air and exhibit all sorts of spiritual change.-s, emitting fire 
and vapour from his body. Then he will enter Nirvana. 
At this time the people, witnessing these miracles, will 
dismiss their pride, and opening their minds, will obtain 
the fruit (q/’fiofwrss). Now, therefore, on the top of the 
mountain is a stupa built. On quiet evenings those look- 
ing from a distance see sometimes a bright light as it 
were of a torch ; but if they ascend the mountain there is 
nothing to be observed.^ 

22 The thrice-repeated law; see tain, which stands three miles north- 
antCy p. 47 , n. io. north-east of the town of Kurkihar. 

The three -peaked mountain There i» still a square basement 
here referred to has been identified surrounded by quantities of bricks 
by General Cunningham with the on the highest or middle peak of the 
three peaks of the Murali inoun- three. Arch. Saneyj voh xv. p. 5 . 
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Going to the north-east of the Cock’s-foot Mountain 
about loo li, we come to the mountain called Buddha- 
vana (Fo-to-fa-na), with its peaks and cliffs lofty and 
precipitous. Among its steep mountain cliffs is a stone 
chamber where Buddha once descending stayed ; by its 
side is a large stone where Sakra (Shih), king of DSvas, 
and Brahma-raja (Fan-wang) pounded some ox-head 
{gosirsha)'^^ sandal- wood, and anointed Tathagata with the 
same. The scent {of this) is still to be perceived on the 
stone. Here also five hundred Arhats secretly dwell in 
a spiritual manner, and here those wlio are influenced by 
religious desire to meet with them sometimes see them, 
on one occasion under the form of Samaneras just enter- 
ing the village to beg food, at other times as withdrawing 
{to their cells), on some occasions manifesting traces of 
their spiritual power in ways difficult to describe in 
detail. 

Going about 30 li to the east, amongst wild valleys of 
the Buddhavana (Fo-to-fa-na) mountain, we come to the 
wood called Yashtivana (Ye-sse-chi).^ The bamboos 
that grow here are large ; they cover the hill and extend 
through the valley. In former days there was a Brtihman, 
who hearing that the body of Sakya Buddha (Shih-kia-fo) 
was sixteen feet in height, was perplexed with doubt and 
would uot credit it. Then taking a bamboo sixteen feet 
long, he desired to measure the height of Buddha ; the 
body constantly overtopped the bamboo and exceeded the 
sixteen feet. So going on increasing, he could not find 
the right measurement. He then threw the bamboo on 

^ “ In Pali called gosUajUt among kvkKo 9 5 ’ apyv^^os fikffTtffidpfiaipc fie- 
the Tibetans goi’ski-shfi, and among TWTry. Abstract of Four Lectures, p. 
the IVIongols gurshosha. It is :«]»- 15S. For the circle on the foreheati, 

parently applied to sandal-w see the figures “from the olde.-^t 

having the odour of the cow’s lieatl” painting in Cave X. at Ajant'C' 
(Buniouf, Afirod., p. 557). But jht- {/hnges.% jilabs viii. iv. Rcftort 
haps its name is derived from its oh fbe Famttvgs at ApinUt). 
appearance, viz., a centre of silvery I do not find in tiie text that 

white wood within a darker outside they entered NiroiJia here 
circle. Compare the description of ^ “The fore&t of the stall.” 
the bull that carried off I’uropa — 

VOL. II. 


K 
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li we come to a great mountain. Before a cross-ridge of 
this mountain is a stiupa. Here in old days Tath^gata 
explained the law during the three months of rain for the 
benefit of men and Devas. Then Bimbisara-rfija (Pin- 
pi-so-lo) wished to come to hear the law. He cut away 
the mountain, and piled up the stones to make steps in 
order to ascend. The width is about twenty paces and 
the length 3 or 4 li.®® 

To the north of the great mountain 3 or 4 li is a 
solitary hill. Formerly the Rishi Vyasa®* (Kwang-po) 
lived here in solitude. By excavating the side of the 
mountain he formed a house. Some portions of the 
foundations are still visible. His disciples still hand down 
his teaching, and the celebrity of his bequeathed doctrine 
still remains. 

To the north-east of the solitary hill 4 or 5 li there 
is a small hill, also standing alone. In the side of this 
hill {has beeii, excavated) a stone chamber. In length and 
breadth®® it is enough to seat 1000 persons or so. In 
this place Tatliagata, when living in the world, repeated 
the law for three months. Above the stone chamber is a 
great and remarkable rock, on which Sakra, king of Devas, 
and Brahma-rtLja pounded some ox-head sandal-wood, and 
with the dust sprinkled the body of Tathfigata. The sur- 
face of the stone still emits the scent of the perfume. 

At the south-west angle of the stone house there is a 
lofty cavern which the Indians call the palace of the 
Asuras (’ 0 -su-lo). Formerly there was a good-natured 
fellow who was deeply versed in the use of magic formulse 
He engaged with some companions, fourteen altogether, 
to covenant with one another to enter this lofty cavern. 
After going about 30 or 40 li, suddenly the whole place was 

Or it may be “a transverse ^ This restoration rests on M. 
pass.” Julioii's authority, as explained in 

^ The great mountain referred his note (iii. 13). 
to in the text corresponds with the ** Kuiang mow, see Medhurst, 
lofty hill of Handia, 1463 feet in Chau Viet., sub Mov', p. 994. 
height (Cunningbaui). 
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lighted up with great brilliancy, and they saw a walled 
city before them, with towers and look-outs all of silver 
and gold and lapis-lazuli (lieu-li). The men having ad- 
vanced to it, there were some young maidens who stationed 
themselves at the gates, and with joyful laughing faces 
greeted them and paid them reverence. Going on a little 
farther they came to the inner city-gates, where there 
were two slave-girls holding each of them a golden vessel 
full of flowers and scents. Advancing with these, they 
waited the approach of the visitors, and then said, “ You 
must first bathe yourselves in yonder tank, and then 
anoint yourselves with the perfumes and crown yourselves 
with the flowers, and then you may enter the city. Do 
not hasten to enter yet; only that master of magic can 
come in at once.” Then the other thirteen men went 
down at once to bathe. Having entered the tank, they 
all at once became confused, and forgot all that had taken 
place, and were {found) sitting in the middle of a rice 
field distant from this due north, over a level country, 
about 30 or 40 li. 

By the side of the stone house there is a wooden way 
(u road made with timber) about 10 paces wide and about 
4 or 5 li. Formerly Bimbisfira-raja, when about to go to 
the place u here Buddha was, cut out a passage through 
the rock, opened up the valleys, levelled the precipices, 
and led a way across the river-courses, built up walls of 
stone, and bored through the opposing crags, and made 
ladders up the heights to reach the place where Buddha 
was located. 

From this spot proceeding eastward through the moun- 
tains about 60 li, we arrive at the city Kuifigfira-pura 
(Kiu-she-kie-lo-pu-lo), or “ the royal city of best grass 
{lucicy grass).” This is the central point of the kingdom 
of Magadha.®^ Here the former kings of the country 

^ Chan-tau, wooden bridges over K^jagriha, or the “royal residence.’’ 
mountain chasms (Khang-hi, quoted It was also named (xirivraja, or tlie 
by Julien, note tn /ocnl. “hill surrounded.” (See Cunning. 

^ Kusagfirapura was the original ham, Anc. Geog., p. 462). 
capital of Magadha, and was called 
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fixed their capital. It produces much of the most excel- 
lent, scented, fortunate grass, and therefore it is called 
“the city of the superior grass.” High mountains sur- 
round it on each side, and form as it were its external 
walls.® On the west it is approached through a narrow 
pass, on the north there is a passage through the moun- 
tains. The town is extended from east to west and narrow 
from north to south. It is about 1 50 li in circuit. The 
remaining foundations of the wall of the inner city 
are about 30 li in circuit. The trees called Kie-ni-lcia 
(Kanakas) border all the roads, their flowers exhale a 
delicious perfume, and their colour is of a bright golden 
hue. In the spring months the forests are all of a golden 
colour. 

Outside the north gate of the palace city is a stHpa. 
Here DSvadatta (Ti-p’o-to-to) and Aj^ta^atru-rdja 
Wi-sing-yun), having agreed together as friends, liberated 
the drunken elephant for the purpose of killing Tath^gata. 
Ihit Tathdgata miraculously caused five lions to proceed 
from his finger-ends ; on this the drunken elephant was 
subdued and stood still before him.® 

To the north-east of this spot is a stHpa. This is where 
Sdriputra (She-li-tseu) heard A^vajita CO-shi-p’o-shi) 
the Bhikshu declare the law, and by that means reached 
the fruit {of an Arhat). At first ^driputra was a layman ; 
he was a man of distinguished ability and refinement, and 
was highly esteemed by those of his own time. At this 
time, with other students, he accepted the traditional teach- 
in" as delivered to him. On one occasion, being about to 
enter the great city of RdjagrIha, the Bhikshu A^vajita 
(Ma-shing) was also just going his round of begging. Then 
Sariputra, seeing him at a distance, addressed his disciples, 
saying, “Yonder man who comes, so full of dignity and 
nobleness, if he has not reached the fruit of sanctity 

* So also Fa-hian states that the ^ This is a perversion of the 
five hills which surround the town simple story found in the Fo-sho- 
are like the walls of a city (cap. ifeinjr, vv, 1713 ss., and compare p. 
xzviii.) 246, D. 4. 
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(Arhatship), how is he thus composed and quiet ? Let us 
stop awhile and observe him as he approaches.” Now as 
A^vajita Bhikshu had reached the condition of an Arhat, 
his mind was self-possessed, his face composed and of an 
agreeable refinement ; thus, holding his religious staff, he 
came along with a dignified air. Then S^riputra said, 
“Venerable sir! are you at ease and happy? Pray, who 
is your master, and what the system you profess, that you 
are so gladsome and contented ? ” 

A^vajita answering him said, “ Know you not the royal 
prince, the son of Suddh6dana-rfi,ja, who gave up the condi- 
tion of a Ghakravarttin monarch, and from pity to the six 
kinds of creatures for six years endured penance and 
reached the condition of Sambddhi, the state of perfect 
omniscience ? This is my master 1 As to his law, it has 
respect to a condition including the absence of existence, 
without nonentity ; it is difificult to define ; only Buddhas 
with Buddhas can fathom it ; how much less can foolish 
and blind mortals, such as I, explain its principles. But 
for your sake I will recite a stanza in praise of the law of 
Buddha,” ^^riputra having heard it, obtained forthwith the 
fruit of Arhatship, 

To the north of this place, not far off, there is a very 
deep ditch, by the side of which is built a sMpa; this is 
the spot where ^rigupta (She-li-kio-to) wished to destroy 
Buddha by means of fire concealed in the ditch and 
poisoned rice. Now ^rigupta (Shing-mi) greatly honoured 
(believed in) the heretics, and his mind was deeply possessed 
by false views. All the Brahmach^rins said, “The men of 
the country greatly honour Gautama (Kiao-ta-mo), and in 
consequence he causes our disciples to be witliout support. 
Invite him then to your house to eat, and before the door 
make a great ditch and fill it with fire, and cover it over 
slightly with wooden planks to conceal the fire ; moreover. 

The opposite of existence (yau, ^ The stanza he recited is given 
material or conditioned existence), in the Fo-sho-king, v. 1392. See 
and also of not-being. also p. 194, n. 2, 
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poison tile food, so that if he escape the fire {fiery ditcU), 
he will take the poison.” 

Srlgupta, according to his directions, caused the poison 
to be prepared, and then all the people in the town, 
knowing the evil and destructive design of Srlgupta 
against the Lord of the World, entreated Buddha not to go 
to the house. The Lord said, “ Be not distressed ; the body 
of Tath§,gata cannot be hurt by such means as these.” He 
therefore accepted the invitation and went. When his foot 
trod on the threshold of the door the fire in the pit be- 
came a tank of pure water with lotus flowers on its sur- 
face. 

Srlgupta having witnessed this, being filled with shame 
and fear lest his project should fail, said to his followers, 
“He has by his magical power escaped the fire; but 
there is yet the poisoned food!” The Lord having eaten 
the rice, began to declare the excellent law, on which 
Srlgupta, having attended to it, himself became a dis- 
ciple. 

To the north-east of this fiery ditch of Srigupta (Shing- 
mi), at a bend of the city, is a sHpa; this is where Jivaka 
(Shi-fo-kia),<2 the great physician, built a preaching-hall 
for Buddha. All round the walls he planted flowers and 
fruit trees. The traces of the foundation- walls and the 
decayed roots of the trees are still visible. Tathflgata, 
when he was in the world, often stopped here. By the 
side of this place are the remains of the house of Jivaka, 
and the hollow of an old well also exists there still. 

To the north-east of the palace city going 14 or 15 li, 
we come to the mountain Grldhrakflta (Ki-li-tho-kiu- 
ch’a). Touching the southern slope of the northern 
mountain, it rises as a solitary peak to a great height, on 
which vultures make their abode. It appears like a high 
tower on which the azure tints of the sky are reflected, 
the colours of the mountain and the heaven being com- 
mingled. 

“ For the history of Jivaka see S. Hardy’s Manual of Bvddhism, p. 238. 
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When Tathilgata had guided the world for some fifty 
years, he dwelt much in this mountain, and delivered the 
excellent law in its developed form {kwang).*^ Bimbis^ra- 
rS,ja, for the purpose of hearing the law, raised a number 
of men to accompany him from the foot of the mountain 
to its summit. They levelled the valleys and spanned the 
precipices, and with the stones made a staircase about 
ten paces wide and 5 or 6 li long. In the middle of the 
road there are two small stilpas, one called “ Dismounting 
from the chariot ” {Hia-shing), because the king, when he 
got here, went forward on foot. The other is called 
“ Sending back the crowd” (Twi-fan). because the king, 
separating the common folk, would not allow them to 
proceed with him. The summit of this mountain is long 
from the east to the west and narrow from north to south. 
There is a brick vihdra on the borders of a steep precipice 
at the western end of the mountain. It is high and wide 
and beautifully constructed. The door opens to the east. 
Here Tath^gata often stopped in old days and preached 
the law. Tliere is now a figure of him preacliing the law 
of the same .size as life. 

To the east of the viMra is a long stone, on which 
TathS,gata trod as he walked up and down for exercise. 
By the side of it is a great stone about fourteen or fifteen 
feet high and thirty paces round. This is the place where 
DSvadatta^ flung a stone from a distance to strike 
Buddha. 

South of this, below the precipice, is a stupa. Here 


^ A great nunilier of the later 
doveltiped siUras are saitl to have 
been delivered here. There is also 
a late form of belief which connects 
the spiritual form of Buddha with 
this mountain It is barely possible 
that Buddha did in his later years 
declare a developed (mystical) form 
of his doctrine, and perhaps this 
mountain was the scene of his teach- 
ing ; but the greater portion of the 
sHtras claiming the authority of his 


utterance here are fabulous. Com- 
pare Fa-hian, cap. xxix. 1'he Vul- 
ture Beak is a part of the lofty liill 
now called Saila-giri, but no caves 
have been discovered there (Cim- 
iiingham, Anc, Geo;/., p. 466). 

** The story of DGvadatta rolling 
down the stone will be found in y.'f- 
hian, chap, xxix,, also in the Fo-stho- 
I'inf/y p. 246 , and in the Manual of 
Muddkigm, p. 3S3. The accounts, 
however, slightly differ. 
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Tatha^ata, -when alive in old time, delivered the Sad- 
dharma Pimdarika Sfitra.*^ 

To the south of the vihdra, by the side of a mountain 
cliff, is a great stone house. In this Tathagata, 'vvhen 
dwelling in the world long ago, entered Samddhi. 

To the north-west of the stone house and in front of it 
is a great and extraordinary stone. This is the place 
where Ananda (0-nan) was frightened by Mara. When 
the venerable Ananda had entered Samddhi in this place, 
M3,ra-r8,ja, assuming the form of a vulture, in the middle 
of the night, during the dark portion of the month, took 
his place on this rock, and flapping his wings and utter- 
ing loud screams, tried to frighten the venerable one.^ 
Ananda, filled with fear, was at a loss to know what to 
do; then Tathagata, by his spiritual power, seeing his 
state, stretched out his hand to compose him. He pierced 
the stone wall and patted the head of Ananda, and with 
his words of great love he spoke to him thus : “ You need 
not fear the assumed form which Mdra has taken.” 
Ananda in consequence recovered his composure, and 
remained with his heart and body at rest and in peace. 

Although years and months have elapsed since then, 
yet the bird traces on the stone and the hole in the rock^^ 
still remain visible. 

By the side of the vihdra there are several stone 
houses,^® where Sdriputra and other great Arhats entered 
Samddhi. In front of the stone house of SS,riputra is a 


Fa-hian relates how he visited 
the cave on this peak, and wept in 
recollection of lUiddha’s residence 
therein. Here also, he adds, “ he 
delivered the Shcu-ling-yan SiUra” 
This is VciQk^urangamaSMra. Hiuen 
Tsiang says he also delivered here 
the Saddharma Pundarika SHtra. 
These sMras^ belonging to the last 
stage of Buddhist development, are 
referred to this mountain, as it was 
the scene of Buddha’s latest teach- 
ing. See Cunningham, Aruu Qtog.., 


p. 467 ; see also Fergusson, Cave 
Temples of India, p. 50. 

^ Fa-hian, chap. xxix. 

Julien translates “The long 
cavern which traverses the flanks of 
the mountain.” But the “ long 
cavern ” is the hole referred to, 
piercing the side of the rock. 

^ Probably caves or cellsL Cun- 
ningham understands them to be 
small rooms built against the cliff 
{Anc. Gtog., p, 467). The Chinese 
quite bears out this idea. 
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great well, dry and waterless. The hollow (shaft) still 
remains. 

To the north-east of the viliara, in the middle of a rocky 
stream, is a large and flat stone. Here Tathdgata dried 
his Kashaya garment. The traces of the tissue of the robe 
still remain, as though they were cut out on the rock. 

By the side of this, and upon a rock, is a foot-trace of 
Buddha. Although the “ wheel ” outline is somewhat ob- 
scure, yet it can be distinctly traced. 

On the top of the northern mountain is a stHpa. From 
this point Tath4gata beheld the town of Magadha,^® and 
for seven days explained the law. 

To the west of the north gate of the mountain city 
is the mountain called Pi-pu-lo (Vipula-giri).“ Accord- 
ing to the common report of the country it is said, 
“ On the northern side of the south-western crags of 
this mountain there were formerly five hundred warm 
springs ; now there are only some ten or so ; but some 
of these are warm and others cold, but none of them 
hot.” These springs have their origin to the south of the 
Snowy Mountains from the Anavatapta (Wu-jeh-no- 
c’hi) lake,®^ and flowing underground, burst forth here. 
The water is very sweet and pure, and the taste is like 
that of the water of the lake. The streams (from the 
lake) are five hundred in number (hrariches), and as they 
pass by the lesser underground fire-abodes (hells), the 
power of the flames ascending causes the water to be 


^ That is, as it seems, the capital 
of Magadha, viz., Rajagriha, 

I have restored Pi-pu-lo to 
Vipula in deference to Julien. 
But it might be equally well re- 
stored to Vaibhdra or Baibhdr, 
and as Cunningham in his map of 
Rajgir {Arch. Su-rveyt vol. i. pL 
xiv.) places Baibh^r to the west of 
the north gate of the town, it 
would be more agreeable to the 
account in the text to restore it so. 
On the other hand, as Hiuen 
Tsiang places the hot springs on 


the south-western slopes of Pi-po- 
lo, and as we are told that “ the hot 
springs of R 4 jagrlha are found at 
the eastern foot of Mount Baibhar 
and the western foot of Mount 
Vipula *’ (Cunningham, Anc. Gco<j . , 
p. 466), it would seem that he must 
be speaking of Vipula. 

R^vanahrad ; in Pali, Ana^ a- 
tatta, in Tibetan, Ma-dros, in Chinese, 
Wu-je-nao. See Asiat Pes., vol. xx. 
p. 65, or Ann. Mus^e Guimetf tom. ii. 
p. 168; Bumouf, Introd., pp. 152, 
154; and ante, vol. i. pp. 11-13. 
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hot. At the mouths of the various hot springs tliere are 
placed carved stones, sometimes shaped like lions, and 
at other times as the heads of wliite elephants ; some- 
times stone conduits are constructed, through which the 
water flows on high (aqueducts), whilst below there are 
stone basins, in which the water collects like a pond. 
Here people of every region come, and from every city, 
to bathe ; those who suifer from any disease are often 
cured. On the right and left of the warm springs are 
many stiipas and the remains of vihdras close together. 
In all these places the four past Buddhas have sat and 
walked, and the traces of their so doing are still left. 
These spots being surrounded by mountains and supplied 
with water, men of conspicuous virtue and wisdom take 
up their abode here, and there are many hermits who 
live here also in peace and solitude. 

To the west of the hot springs is the Pippala (Pi- 
po-lo) stone liouse.®* When the Lord of the World was 
alive in olden times, he constantly dwelt here. The deep 
cavern which is behind the walls of this house is the 
palace abode of an Asura (or, the Asuras). Many Bhik- 
shus who practise Smn&dhi dwell here. Often we may 
see strange forms, as of Nagas, serpents, and lions, come 
forth from it. Those who see these things lose tlieir 
reason and become dazed. Nevertheless, this wonderful 
place (excellent land) is one in wliich holy saints dwell, 
and occupying the spot consecrated by such sacred 


The names of these warm 
springs are given by Cunningham 
{Anc. Gco'j , 46b). 

^ This stone house is mentioned 
also by Fa-hian, chap. xxx. Ho 
places it to the south of tlie new 
city, west about three hundred 
pace'^. It vAould therefore be in 
Mount Baibhar, and Cunningham 
suggests that Pi-pu-lo may be an 
equivalent for Vaibhara {Arch. 
Han-ey, i. p. 2i n.). It may be .so. 


but it is usually restored to Pip- 
pala. This stone house is supposed 
to be the same as the present Son- 
bhiindar, or “treasury of gold’’ 
[ihid.) General Cunningham also 
identifies the Sonbhundar cave with 
the Sattapanni cave. But this 
seems impossible. Mr. Fergusson’s 
remarks on this perplexing subject 
are intelligible and satisactory. See 
Cate Temples of India, pp. 49, 50, 
and note. 
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traces, they forget the calamities and evils that threaten 
them. 

Not long ago there was a Bhikshu of a pure and up- 
right life, whose mind was enamoured of solitude and 
quiet ; he desired to practise Saiuddhi concealed in this 
house. Some one protested and said, “ Go not there ! 
Many calamities happen there, and strange things causing 
death are frequent. It is difficult to practise Samddhi 
in such a spot, and there is constant fear of death. You 
ought to remember what has happened before time, if 
you would not reap the fruits of after-repentance.” The 
Bhikshu said, “ Not so ! My determination is to seek the 
fruit of Buddha and to couquer the Deva Mara. If these 
are the dangers of which you speak, what need to name 
them ? " Then his took his pilgrim’s staff and proceeded 
to the house. There he reared an altar and began to 
recite his magic protective sentences. After the tenth 
day, a maiden came forth from the cave and addressed 
the Bhikshu, sayiug, “ Sir of the coloured robes ! you 
observe the precepts, and, with full purpose, you adopt 
the refuge {found in Buddha) ; you aspire after ( 'prepare) 
wisdom, and practise Samddhi, and to promote in your- 
self spiritual power, so that you may be an illustrious 
guide of men, you dwell here and alarm me and my 
fellows ! But how is this in agreement with the doc- 
trine of Tathagata ? ” The Bhikshu said, “ I practise a 
pure life, following the holy teacliing {of Buddha). I 
conceal myself among the mountains and dells to avoid 
the tumult of life. In suddenly bringing a charge 
against me, I ask where is my fault ? ” She replied, 
“Your reverence! when you recite your prayers, the 
sound causes fire to burst into {my house) from without, 
and burns my abode ; it afflicts me and my family 1 I 
pray you, pity us, and do not say your charmed prayers 
any more ! ” 

The Bhikshu said, “ I repeat my prayers to defend my- 
self, aud not to hurt any living thing. In former du\ s. 
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a religious person (a disciple) occupied this place and 
practised Samddhi with a view to obtain the holy fruit 
and to help the miserable ; then with unearthly sights 
he was frightened to death and gave up his life. This 
was your doing. What have you to say ? ” 

She replied, “Oppresed with a weight of guilt, my wis- 
dom is small indeed ; but from this time forth I will bar 
my house and keep the partition (between it and this 
chamber). Do you, venerable one, on your part, I pray, 
repeat no more spiritual formulae.” 

On this the Bhikshu prepared himself in Samddhi, and 
from that time rested in quiet, none hurting him. 

On the top of Mount Vipula (Pi-pu-lo) is a stHpa. This 
is where in old times Tath^gata repeated the law. At the 
present time naked heretics (Nirgranthas) frequent this 
place in great numbers ; they practise penance night and 
day without intermission, and from morn till night walk 
round (the sHpa) and contemplate it with respect. 

To the left of the northern gate of the mountain 
city (Girivjaja, Shan-shiTig), going east, on the north 
side of the southern crag (precipice or cliff), going 2 or 
3 li, we come to a great stone house in which Devadatta 
formerly entered Samddhi. 

Not far to the east of this stone house, on the top of a 
flat stone, there are coloured spots like blood. By the 
side of this rock a stUpa has been built. This is the place 
where a Bhikshu practising Samddhi wounded himself 
and obtained the fruit of holiness. 

There was formerly a Bhikshu who diligently exerted 
himself in mind and body, and secluded himself in the 
practice of Samddhi. Years and months elapsed, and he 
had not obtained the holy fruit. Eetiring from the spot, 
he upbraided himself, and then he added with a sigh, “ I 
despair of obtaining the fruit of Arhatship (freedom from 
learning). What use to keep this body, the source of im- 

^ /.e., to succour the people in the dark ways of birth, i.c., demons 
and pretas and “the lost.” 
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pediment from its very character.” Having spoken thus, 
he mounted on this stone and gashed his throat. Forth- 
with he reached the fruit of an Arhat, and ascended into 
the air and exhibited spiritual changes ; finally, his body 
was consumed by fire, and he reached Nirvdna.^ Be- 
cause of his noble resolution they have built {this st-Apa) 
as a memorial. To the east of this place, above a rocky 
crag, there is a stone st-Apa. This is the place where a 
Bliikshu practising Samddhi threw himself down and 
obtained the fruit. Formerly, when Buddha was alive, 
there was a Bliikshu who sat quietly in a mountain wild, 
practising the mode of Samddhi leading to Arhatship. 
For a long time he had exercised the utmost zeal without 
result. Night and day he restrained his thoughts, nor 
ever gave up his quiet composure. Tathdgata, knowing 
that his senses were fit for the acquirement {of emancipa- 
tion), went to the place for the purpose of converting him 
{perfecting him). In a moment he transported himself 
from the garden of bamboos (VSnuvana) to this mountain- 
side, and there calling him,®'' stood standing awaiting 
him. 

At this time the Bhikshu, seeing from a distance the 
holy congregation, his heart and body ravished with joy, 
he cast himself down from the mountain. But by his 
purity of heart and respectful faith for Buddha’s teaching 
before he reached the ground he gained the fruit of Arhat- 
ship. The Lord of the World then spoke and said, “You 
ought to know the opportunity.” Immediately he ascended 
into the air and exhibited spiritual transformation. To 
show his pure faith they have raised this memorial. 

Going about one li from the north gate of the mountain 
city we come to the Karandavenuvana (Kia-lan-t’o- 
chuh-yuen),®® where now the stone foundation and the 

This incident is also related by or “ calling' an assembly.” 

Fa-hian, cap. xxx. ^ Tlie bamboo garden of Karanda, 

So I understand tan chi, “in or Kalandu. Fui an account of this 
the snapping of a huger.” Julien garden see Fa-hian, (Beal’s edit., p. 
translates it as though Buddha called 117, n. 21, and also Julien in loco, 
the Bhikshu by ciacking his fingers, n. 1; see also Burnouf. Jntrod., ist ed. 

It may be either calling him” p 45b; Lalitu p. 415. 
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brick walls of a vihdra exist. The door faces the east. 
Tathagata, when in the world, frequently dwelt here, and 
preached the law for the guidance and conversion of men 
and to rescue the people. They have now made a figure 
of Tathagata the size of life. In early days there was in 
this town a great householder (grthapati) called Karanda ; 
at this time he had gained much renown by giving to the 
heretics a large bamboo garden. Then coming to see 
Tathagata and hearing his law, he was animated by a true 
faith. He then regretted that the multitude of unbelievers 
should dwell in that place. “And now,” he said, “the 
leader of gods and men has no place in which to lodge.” 
Then the spirits and demons, affected by his faithfulness, 
drove away the heretics, and addressing them said, “ Kar- 
an^a, the householder, is going to erect a vihdra here for 
the Buddha ; you must get away quickly, lest calamity 
befaU. you ! ” 

The heretics, with hatred in their heart and mortified 
in spirit, went away ; thereupon the householder built this 
'cihdra. When it was finished he went himself to invite 
Buddha. Thereon Tathagata received the gift. 

To the east of the Karandavenuvana is a stiipa which was 
built by Ajata^atru-raja. After the Nircdiui of Tathagata 
tlie kings divided the relics (she-li) ; the king Ajatasatru 
returned then with his share, and from a feeling of extreme 
reverence built (a stiipa) and offered his religious offerings 
to it. When Aloka-rfija (Wu-yau) became a believer, he 
opened it and took the relics, and in his turn built another 
stupa. This building constantly emits miraculous light. 

By tile side of the stiipa of Ajatalatru-raja is another 
stiipa which encloses the relics of half of the body of 
Ananda. Foimerly, when the saint was about to reach 
Nirvana, \\ii left the country of Magadha and proceeded to 
the town of Vai^ali (Fci-she-li). As these two countries 
disputed {alout him) and began to raise, troops, the vener- 
able one, from pity, divided his body into two parts. The 
king of Magadha, receiving his share, returned and offered 
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to it his religious homage, aud immediately prepared in 
this renowned land, with great honour, to raise a stHpa. 
By the side of this building is a place where Buddha 
walked up and down. 

Not far from this is a stHpa. This is the place where 
SS,riputra and Mudgalaputra dwelt during the rainy 
season. 

To the south-west of the bamboo garden (VSnuvana) 
about 5 or 6 li, on the north side of the southern 
mountain, is a great bamboo forest. In the middle of it 
is a large stone house. Here the venerable Ka^y apa with 
999 great Arhats, after 'J'athagata’s Nirvana, called a con- , 
vocation {for the purpose of settling) the three Pitakas.^^ 
Before it is the old foundation-wall. King Ajata^atru 
made this hall®* for the sake of accommodating the great 
Arhats who assembled to settle the Bharma-pitaka. 

At first, when Mah^ Kfi^yapa was seated in silent 
{study) in the desert {mountain forests), suddenly a bright 
light burst forth, and he perceived the earth shaking. Then 
he said, “ What fortunate change of events is there, that 
this miracle should occur?” Then exerting his divine 
sight, he saw the Lord Buddha between the two trees 
entering Nirvd'tj.a. Forthwith he ordered his followers to 
accompany him to the city of Ku^inagara (Ku-shi). 
On the way they met a Brahman holding in his hands a 
divine flower. Kaiyapa, addressing him, said, “ Whence 
come you ? Know you where our great teacher is at 
present ? ” The Brfihman replied and said, “ I have but 
just come from yonder city of Kulinagara, where I saw 
your great master just entered into Nirvdiia. A vast 


^ This is the famous Sattapanni 
cave, in which the “ first Buddhist 
council” was held “At the en- 
trance of the Sattapanna cave in the 
Magadha town (compare ante, n. 
45) Giribbaja {i.e., Girivraja or 
Kajagriha) the first council was 
finished after seven months ” [Dtpa- 
vatiUa (Oldenbergj v. 5). In con- 
nection with this extract I would 
refer to the sentence preceding it 
VOL. IL 


(4>, where we have named “the 
$€Cond beginning of the Vassa sea- 
son.” This seems to explain the 
constant use of the expression, the 
“ double resting season,” by Hinen 
Tsiang. See below, n. 61. 

^ The hall appears to have been 
structural; the cave at the back was 
natural. See Fergusson, Cave Tem- 
plea of India^ p. 49. 


L 
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multitude of heavenly beings were around liim ofi'ering 
their gifts in worship, and this flower, which I hold, I 
brought thence.” 

Ka^yapa having heard these words said to his followers, 
“ The sun of wisdom has quenched his rays. The world 
is now in darkness. The illustrious guide has left us and 
gone, and aU flesh must fall into calamity.” 

Then the careless Bhikshus said one to another with 
satisfaction, “ Tathagata has gone to rest. This is good 
for us, for now, if we transgress, who is there to reprove 
or restrain us ? ” 

Then K§,^yapa, having heard this, was deeply moved 
and afflicted, and he resolved to assemble {collect) the 
treasure of the law (Dharma-pipika) and bring to punish- 
ment the transgressors. Accordingly he proceeded to the 
two trees, and regarding Buddha, he offered worship. 

And now the King of the Law having gone from the 
w'orld, both men and DSvas were left without a guide, and 
the great Arhats, moreover, were cleaving to (the idea of 
their) Nirvana. Then the great Kd^yapa reflected thus : 
“ To secure obedience to the teaching of Buddlia, we ought 
to collect the Nharma-pitaka.” On this he ascended Mount 
Sumeru and sounded the great gong (ffhantd), and spake 
thus; “Now then, in the town of Eajagriha there is going 
to be a religious assembly.*^ Let all those who have 
obtained the fruit (of arhatshijo) hasten to the spot.” 

In connection with the sounding of the gong the direc- 
tion of K^^yapa spread far and wide through the great 
chiliocosm, and all those possessed of spiritual capa- 
bilities, hearing the instructions, assembled in convocation. 
At this time Kaiyapa addressed the assembly and said, 
“ TathS,gata having died (attained to extinction or Nirvana), 
the world is empty. We ought to collect the Bharma- 
fitaka, in token of our gratitude to Buddha. Now then, 
being about to accomplish this, there should be profound 
composure (quiet). How can this be done iir the midst of 

^ A business relating to religion ; a religious proceeding. 
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such a vast multitude? Those who have acquired the 
three species of knowledge (trividyd), who have obtained 
the six supernatural faculties (sJiadabhijnds), who have 
kept the law without failure, whose powers of discrimina- 
tion {dialectic) are clear, such superior persons as these 
may stop and form the assembly. Those who are learners 
with only limited fruit, let such depart to their homes.” 

On this 999 men were left; but he excluded An and a, 
as being yet a learner. Then the great Ka^yapa, calling 
him, addressed him thus: “You are not yet free from 
defects ; you must leave the holy assembly.” He replied, 
“During many years I have followed Tathagata as his 
attendant ; every assembly that has been held for consider- 
ing the law, I have joined ; but now, as you are going to 
hold an assembly after his death {wai), I find myself 
excluded ; the King of the Law having died, I have lost 
my dependence and helper.” 

Kalyapa said, “ Do not cherish your sorrow ! You were 
a personal attendant on Buddha indeed, and you tlierefore 
heard much, and so you loved {nimh), and therefore you 
are not free from all the ties that bind {the soul or affec- 
tions).” 

Auanda, with words of submission, retired and came 
to a desert place, desiring to reach a condition “beyond 
learning ; ” he strove for this without intermission, but 
with no result. At length, wearied out, he desired one 
day to lie down. Scarcely had his head reached the pillow®^ 
when lo ! he obtained he condition of an Arhat. 

He then went to the assembly, and knocking at the 
door, announced his arrival. Kasyapa then asked him, 
saying, “ Have you got rid of all ties ? In that case exer- 
cise your spiritual power and enter without the door being 
opened ! ” Ananda, in compliance with the order, entered 
through the keyhole,®^ and having paid reverence to the 
priesthood, retired and sat down. 

^ For a similar account of An- the whole account, 
anda’a illumination, see Abstract of ^ In other accounts it is stated 
Four LectuicSf p. 72, and compare he entered through the walh 
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At this time fifteen days of the summer rest (Varshdm- 
sdna) had elapsed. On this Kfi,^yapa rising, said, “ (Joii- 
sider well and listen! Let Ananda, who ever heard the 
words of Tathagata, collect by singing through®^ the 
Sutra-pitaka. Let Upfili (Yeu-po-li), who clearly under- 
stands the rules of discipline (Vinaya), and is well known 
to all who know, collect the Vinaya-pitaka ; and I, 
yapa, will collect the Aihidharma-pitaka.” The three 
months of rain being past, the collection of the Tripitaka 
was finished. As the great Kasyapa was the president 
{Sthavira) among the priests, it is called the Sthavira 
( Chang- tso-pu) convocation.®* 

North-west of the place where the great Kfi^yapa held 
the convocation is a stHpa. This is where Ananda, being 
forbidden by the priests to take part in the assembly, 
came and sat down in silence and reached the fruit {posi- 
tion) of an Arhat. After this he joined the assembly. 

Going west from this point 20 li or so, is a Mpa built 
by A^dka-tfija. This is the spot where the “great assembly” 
{Mahdsanyhu) formed their collection of books {or, held 
their assembly). Those who had not been permitted to 
join Kfilyapa’s assembly, whether learners or those above 
learning {Arhats), to the number of 1 00,000 men, came 
together to this spot and said, “ Whilst Tathfigata was 
alive we all had a common master, but now the King of 
the Law is dead it is different. We too wish to show our 
gratitude to Buddha, and we also will hold an assembly 
for collecting the scriptuies.” On this the common folk 
with the holy disciples came to the assembly {all assembled), 
the foolish and wise alike flocked together and collected 
the S'dtra-piiaka, the Vinaya-pitaka, the Aihidharma- 
pitaka, the miscellaneous Pitaka {Khuddakanikdya),^’^ and 


Chanting or rehearsing, saiigUi. 
Or, the second “three months.’’ 
It is to be noted that the season <i£ 
Ttass was twofold, either the first 
“ three months,” or, the second 
“ three months.” 


^ This is contrary to the usual 
cxplanution, which makes the Stha- 
vira school date from the second 
convocation at Vaibuli. 

^ Or perhaps the ^annijpdta~ 
nikdya. 
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the DUdrani-pitalca. Thus they distinguished five PitaJcas. 
And because in this assembly both common folk and lioly 
personages were mixed together, it was called “the assembly 
of the great congregation ” (MaJidsanjha).^ 

To the north of the V^nuvana Vihara about 200 paces 
we come to the Karanda lake (Karandahrada). When 
Tathagata was in the world he preached often here. The 
water was pure and clear, and possessed of the eight 
qualities.®* After the Nirvana of Buddha it dried up and 
disappeared 

To the north-west of the Karandahrada, at a distance 
of 2 or 3 li, is a stvipa which was built by A^oka-raja 
It is about 60 feet high ; by the side of it is a stone pillar 
on which is a record engraved relating to the founda- 
tion of the stApa. It is about 50 feet high, and on the 
top has the figure of an elephant. 

To the north-east of the stone pillar, not far, we come 
to the town of PiS,jagrlha™ (Ho-lo-shi-ki-li-hi). Tlie 
outer walls of this city have been destroyed, and there 
are no remnants of them left; the inner city {walls), 
although in a ruined state, still have some elevation from 
the ground, and are about 20 li in circuit. In the 
iirst case, Bimbisara-raja established his residence in 
KusagS,ra; in this place the houses of the people, being 
close together, were frequently burned with fire and 
destroyed. When one house was in flames, it was im- 
possible to prevent the whole neighbourhood sharing in 
the calamity, and consequently the whole was burned 
up. Then the people made loud complaints, and were 
unable to rest quietly in their dwellings. The king 
said, “ By my demerit the lower people are afflicted ; 


This account, too, differs from 
the common tradition, which makes 
this school of the great assembly 
date from the schism at Vai>:Ui. 
The statement, however, of Hiuen 
Tsiang, that the additional piiakiM 
were collated at this assembly is a 
useful and sugge&tive one. 


For the eight qualitie.s of water 
Bee J. Ji. A. S., vol. ii. pp. i, 141. 

“The royal abode” 

This is what Fa-hian calls “ the 
new city.” It was to the north of 
the mountains. 

That is, the walls of the royal 
preciucts or the citadel. 
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what deed of goodness (meritorious virtue) can I do in 
order to be exempt from such calamities ? ” His minis- 
ters said, “ Maharaja, your virtuous government spreads 
peace and harmony, your righteous rule causes light and 
progress. It is by want of due attention on the part of 
the people that these calamities of fire occur. It is 
necessary to make a severe law to prevent such occur- 
rences hereafter. If a fire breaks out, the origin must be 
diligently sought for, and to punish the principal guilty 
person, let him be driven into the cold forest. Now this 
cold forest (iUavana) is the place of corpses abandoned 
(cast out) there. Every one esteems it an unlucky place, 
and the people of the land avoid going there and passing 
through it. Let him be banished there as a cast-out 
corpse. From dread of this fate, the people will become 
careful and guard (against the outbreak of fire).” The king 
said, “ It is well ; let this announcement be made, and let 
the people attend to it.” 

And now it happened that the king’s palace was the 
first to be burned with fire. Then he said to his minis- 
ters, “I myself must be banished;” and he gave up the 
government to his eldest son in his own place. “ I wish 
to maintain the laws of the country (he said ) ; I therefore 
myself am going into exile.” 

At this time the kinw of Vai^fili hearing that Bim- 
bisfira-rfija was dwelling alone in the “ cold forest,” raised 
an army and put it in movement to invade (mahe a 
foray) when nothing was ready (to resist him). The 
lords of the marches (frontiers), hearing of it, built a 
town,^ and as the king was the first to inhabit it, it 
was called “ the royal city ” (Kfijagriha). Then the 
ministers and the people all flocked there with their 
families. 

It is also said that Ajfitafotru-rfija first forrnded this 

^ That is. as it seems, in the had lieen I'efore nserl .as a burial- 
place where the king w.aa living, place for the people of the "old 
From this it would appear that the town.” 
site of the new town of Kajagflba, 
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city, and the heir-apparent of Ajata^atru having come to 
the throne, he also appointed it to be the capital, and 
so it continued till the time of A^oka-r^ja, who changed 
the capital to P§,taliputra, and gave the city of Eaja- 
griha to the Brahmans, so that now in the city there are 
no common folk to be seen, hut only Brahmans to the 
number of a thousand families. 

At the south-west angle of the royal precincts^* are 
two small sanghdrdmas ; the priests who come and go, 
and are strangers in the place, lodge here. Here also 
Buddha, when alive, delivered the law {’preached). North- 
west from this is a stdpa; this is the site of an old vil- 
lage where the householder Jydtishka^^ (Ch’u-ti-se-kia) 
was born. 

Outside the south gate of the city, on the left of the 
road, is a st'upa. Here Tath§,gata preaclied and converted 
E§,hula (Lo-hu-lo),^® 

Going north from this 30 li or so, we come to NS.landa 
m'hgh.drd'mad^ The old accounts of the country say that 
to the south of this sa'ftghdrdrm, in the middle of an 
Amra (’An-mo-lo) grove, there is a tank. The N^ga of this 
tank is called N§,landa.^^ By the side of it is built the 
sanghdrd'ma, which therefore takes the name {of the Ndga). 
But the truth is that TathS.gata in old days practised the 
life of a Bodhisattva here, and became the king of a great 
country, and established his capital in this land. Moved 
by pity for living things, he delighted in continually 
relieving them. In remembrance of this virtue he was 
called ^ “ charity without intermission ; ” and the sang- 

I,c., of the inner city of Raja- (Cunningham, Anc. Geoj., p. 46S}. 
grtha. ^ According to I-tsing the name 

In Chinese Sing lib, "constel- Nalanda is derived from N.lga Nan- 
lation” or ‘'star collection.” da (see J. R. A. S., N,S., vol. xiii. p. 

If this Lo-hu-lo be the son of 571). For a dfscription of this 
Buddha, his conversion is generally temple of Nalantia see “Two Chin- 
stated to have occurred at Kapila- e^se Buddhist Inscriptions found at 
{Manvol of Budhism, 2 oG). Buddha Gaya,” /. R. A. S., N.K., 
Nalanda has been identified vol. xiii, 1. r. See also AhstraH of 
with the village of Baragaon, which Four Lrrtures, p. 140. 
lies seven miles north of Rajgir ^ So I understand the passage. 
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hdrdma was called in perpetuation of this name. The 
site was originally an Amra garden. Five hundred 
merchants bought it for ten kdlis of gold pieces and gave 
it to Buddha. Buddha preached the law here during 
three months, and the merchants and others obtained the 
fruit of holiness. Not long after the Nirvana of Buddha, 
a former king of this country named SakiAditya (Shi- 
kia-lo-’o-t’ie-to) respected and esteemed the {system of the) 
one Vehicle,^® and honoured very highly the three 
treasures.®® Having selected by augury a lucky spot, he 
built this sanghdrdma. When he began the work he 
wounded, in digging, the body of the Naga. At this time 
there was a distinguished soothsayer belonging to the 
heretical sect of the Nirgranthas. He having seen the 
occurrence, left this record : “ This is a very superior site. 
If you build here a sanghdrdma, it must of necessity 
become highly renowned. Throughout the five Indies it 
will be a model. For a period of a thousand years it will 
flourish still. Students of all degrees will here easily 
accomplish their studies. But many will spit blood 
because of this wound given to the Naga.” 

His son, Buddhagupta-rfija (Fo-t’o-kio-to), who 
succeeded him, continued to labour at the excellent under- 
taking of his father. To the south of this he built another 
sanghdrdma. 

Tathfigatagupta-raja (Ta-tha-kie-to-kio-lo) vigor- 
ously practised the former rules {of his aruiestors), and he 
built east from this another sanghdrdma. 

Baladitya-raja (P’o-lo-’o-tie-lo) succeeded to the 
empire. On the north-east side he built a sanghdrdma. 

It haa no reference to the Nflga. The car fonned of seven precious sub- 
word Nalanda would thus appear to stances, and drawn by a white ox.” 
be derived from na-Valam-^-da^ “not But the expression, “one Vehicle,” is 
giving enough,” or “not having a common one in later Buddhist 
enough to give.” books to denote the nature of 

™ The “one Vehicle,” accoiding Buddha, to which we all belong, 
to the authority quoted by Julien and to which we all shall return. 

(n. 2 in hco) is “the vehicle of ^ Triratndni — Buddha, dharmai 
Buddha, which Is compared to a sangha. 
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The work being done, he called together an assembly for 
congratulation. He respected equally the obscure and 
the renowned, and invited common folk and men of 
religion (holiness) without distinction. The priests of all 
India came together for the distance of 10,000 li. After 
all were seated and at rest, two priests arrived. They led 
them up the three-storeyed pavilion. Then they asked 
them, saying, “ The king, when about to call the assembly, 
first asked men of all degrees {common and holy). From 
what quarter do your reverences come so late ? ” They 
said, “ We are from the country of China. Our teacher 
was sick. Having nourished him, we set out to accept the 
king’s far-off invitation.®^ This is the reason why we 
have arrived so late.” 

The assembly hearing this, were filled with astonish- 
ment, and proceeded at once to inform the king. The 
king knowing that they were holy persons, went himself 
to interrogate them. He mounted the pavilion, but he 
knew not where they had gone.®® The king then was 
affected by a profound faith ; he gave up his country and 
became a recluse. Having done so, he placed himself as 
the lowest of the priests, but his heart was always uneasy 
and ill at rest. “ Formerly (he said) I was a king, and the 
highest among the honourable ; but now I have become a 
recluse, I am degraded to the bottom of the priesthood.” 
Forthwith he went to the priests, and said words to the 
above effect. On this the sangha resolved that they who 
had not received the full orders should be classed accord- 
ing to their natural years of life.** This sanghdrdma is 
the only one in which this law exists. 

It is true the symbol shang vilion with three stages where the 
in this ])hrase is not the same as strangers from China had been re- 
that forming the second member of ceived ; but when he arrived he 
the woid hoshang (upMhyaya), but found they bad departedL 
they are the same in sound, and ^ The usual order was that they 
therefore I think ko-shang in the should be classed according to tlio 
text should be translated “teacher.” number of years they bad be<‘n 

That is. the invitation coming “ professed disciples ; ” but in the 
from a long distance. convent of Baladitya the order was 

^ That is, he ascended the pa* that they should be classed accord- 
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This king’s son, called Vajra (Fa-she-lo), came to the 
throne in succession, and was possessed of a heart firm in 
the faith. He again built on the west side of the convent 
a sanghdrdma. 

After this a king of Central India built to the north of 
! this a great sanghdrdma. Moreover, he built round these 
I edifices a high wall with one gate.®® A long succession of 
. kings continued the work of building, using all the skill 
of the sculptor, till the whole is truly marvellous to be- 
hold. The king said, “ In the hall of the monarch who 
first began the sanghdrdma I will place a figure of Bud- 
dha, and I will feed forty priests of the congregation every 
day to show my gratitude to the founder.” 

The priests, to the number of several thousands, are 
men of the highest ability and talent. Their distinction 
is very great at the present time, and there are many 
hundreds whose fame has rapidly spread through dis- 
tant regions. Their conduct is pure and unblamable. 
They follow in sincerity the precepts of the moral law. 
The rules of this convent are severe, and all the priests 
are bound to observe them. The countries of India re- 
spect them and follow them. The day is not sufficient 
for asking and answering profound questions. From 
morning till night they engage in discussion ; the old and 
the young mutually help one another. Those who cannot 
discuss questions out of the Tripitaka are little esteemed, 
and are obliged to hide themselves for shame. Learned 
men from different cities, on this account, who desire to 
acquire quickly a renown in discussion, come here in 
multitudes to settle their doubts, and then the streams {of 
their msdom) spread far and wide. For this reason some 
persons usurp the name {of Ndlanda students'), and in 
going to and fro receive honour in consequence. If men 

ing to their nattiral age, up to the ^ But it is not said what king, 
time of their full ordination. The The^ symbol, too, is ti, not icang. 
king, although he had become a Is Stladitya referred to? He was 
disciple, was not fully ordained. not to take the name of 'ican^ or 

That is, to enter the whole ta uang (see vol. i. p. 213 n 
area. 21). 
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of other quarters desire to enter and take part in the 
discussions, the keeper of the gate proposes some hard 
questions ; many are unable to answer, and retire. One 
must have studied deeply both old and new (hooks) before 
getting admission. Those students, therefore, who come 
here as strangers, have to show their ability by hard dis- 
cussion ; those who fail compared with those who succeed 
are as seven or eight to ten. The other two or three of 
moderate talent, when they come to discuss in turn in the 
assembly, are sure to be humbled, and to forfeit their 
renown. But with respect to those of conspicuous talent 
of solid learning, great ability, illustrious virtue, distin- 
guished men, these connect (their high names) with the 
succession (of eelehrities belonging to the college), such as 
Dharmapala (Hu-fa) and Chandrapala (Hu-yueh),®* who 
excited by their bequeathed teaching the thoughtless and 
worldly; Gunamati (Tih-hwui)®* and Sthiramati (Kin- 
hwui),®* the streams of whose superior teaching spread 
abroad even now; Prabhamitra (Kwang-yeu),®i with his 
clear discourses ; Jinamitra (Shing-yeu),®® with his ex- 
alted eloquence ; the pattern and fame (sayings and doings) 
of Jfiflnachandra (Chi-yueh) ^ reflect his brilliant activity ; 
^igrabuddha (?) (Ming-min), and Silabhadra (Kiai-hien),®^ 
and other eminent men whose names are lost. These illus- 
trious personages, known to all, excelled in their attain- 
ments (virtue) all their distinguished predecessors, and 
passed the bounds of the ancients in their learning. Each 
of these composed some tens of treatises and commentaries 


A native of K^&chipura, author 
of the S'ahdavidi/a-samyiilia S^dstra 
(Max MiiUer, pp. 30S n., 309-310 
and n., 346, 348-349, 361). 

See Va-silief ; Max Muller, 
India, p. 31 1. 

Max Muller, India, p. 305 and 
n-. PP- 3°9-3'° n., p. 362 . 

Pupil of Arya Asafiga (Max 
Muller, pp. 305, 3ion.,3l8n.; Vassi- 
lief, pp. 59 78, 226-227, 305}. 

Po-lo-pho-mi-to»lo of Central 


India, by caste a Kshattriya. He 
reached China in a.d. 627, and died 
in 633 at the age of sixty-nine (Beal, 
Ah$, F<yur. Lect., p. 28 ; Max Muller, 
Ind,f p. 312). 

Eitel, p. 37. 

Max Muller, Ind.^ pp. 312-361 ; 
Eitel, Djndnatchayidra. 

^ The favourite teacher of Hiu<‘n 
Tsiang. Tte, pp. 144, 212, 215, 225 ; 
Max Miiller, Indian pp. 310, 343; 
Eitelf V. 
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which were widely diffused, and which for their perspicuity 
are passed down to the present time. 

The sacred relics on tlie four sides of the convent are 
hundreds in number. For brevity’s sake we will recount 
two or three. On the western side of tlie sanghdrdma, 
at no great distance, is a vihdra. Here Tathagata in old 
days stopped for three mouths and largely expounded the 
excellent law for the good of the DSvas. 

To the south lOO paces or so is a small stlXpa. This is the 
place where a Bhikshu from a distant region saw Buddha. 
Formerly there was a Bhikshu who came from a distant 
region. Arriving at this spot, he met the multitude of 
disciples accompanying Buddha, and was affected inwardly 
with a feeling of reverence, and so prostrated himself on 
the ground, at the same time uttering a strong desire that 
he might obtain the position of a Chakravartti monarch. 
Tathfigata having seen him, spoke to his followers thus ; 
“ That Bhikshu ought much to be pitied. The power 
(character) of his religious merit is deep and distant;*® 
his faith is strong. If he were to seek the fruit of Buddha, 
not long hence lie would obtain it ; but now that he has 
earnestly prayed to become a Chakravartti king, he will in 
future ages receive this reward : as many grains of dust 
as there are from the spot where he has thrown himself 
on the earth down to the very middle of the gold wheel,*® 
so many Chakravartti kings will there be for reward ; *^ 
but having fixed his mind on earthly joys, the fruit of 
holiness is far off.*® 

On this southern side is a standing figure of Kwan- 
tsz’-tsai (Avalokite^vara) Bodhisattva. Sometimes he is 
seen holding a vessel of perfume going to the vihdra of 
Buddha and turning round to the right. 

** This is the literal meaning of to the middle of the earth 

the symbols. Julien translates, “he where the gold wheel is. 
has a profound virtue.” It may ^ /.c., so many times will be be 
mean that his religious merit, though a Chakravartti king, 
deep, will have but a distant le- ^ This seems to e.xplain the words 

ward. “deep and distant.’* See above n. 95* 
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To the south of this statue is a stdpa, in wliicii are 
remains of Buddha’s hair and nails cut during three 
months. Those persons afflicted with children’s com- 
plaints,®® coming here and turning round religiously, are 
mostly healed. 

To the west of this, outside the wall, and by the side of 
a tank, is a stlXpa. This is where a heretic, holding a 
sparrow in his hand, asked Buddha questions relating to 
death and birth. 

To the south-east about 50 paces, within the walls, is 
an extraordinary tree, about eight or nine feet in height, 
of which the trunk is twofold. When Tathagata of old 
time was in the world, he tiung his tooth-cleaner (clanta- 
kdshtha) on the ground here, where it took root. Although 
many months and years have elapsed since then, the tree 
neither decreases nor increases.^®® 

Next to the east there is a great vihdm about 200 feet 
in height. Here Tathagata, residing for four months, 
explained various excellent laws. 

After this, to the north too paces or so, is a vihdra in 
which is a figure of Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bodhisattva. The dis- 
ciples of pure faith, who offer their religious gifts, do not 
all see the place he occupies alike; it is not fixed.™ 
Sometimes he {i.e., the figtire) seems to be standing by the 
side of the door ; sometimes he goes out in front of the 
caves. Eeligious people, both clerics and laics, from all 
parts come together in numbers to offer their gifts. 

To the north of this vihdra is a great vihdra, in height 
about 300 feet, which was built by Baladitya-raja (Po- 
lo-’o-tie-to-wang). With respect to its magnificence. 


Or it may be translated, “those 
afflicted with complicated diseases.’^ 
The symbol ying means either “a 
babe ’’ or “ to add or increase.” 

After having u^ed the danta- 
kiishtha for cleaning the teeth, it was 
usual to divide it into two parts, 
hence the double trunk of the tree 
(compare Julian in loc., n. i). The 


dant^ikdshtha in the orii^inal is 
“ clicwing-willow-twig.” The wood 
used in India is the Acacia catrehu; 
see ante, voL i. p. 68 n. ; and Ju- 
lien’a note, tome I., p. 55. 

Ot'j “do not all .^iee what tliev 
see alike. The place he ocotipi s 
not fixed.*’ 
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its dimensions, and the statue of Buddha placed in it, it 
resembles (is the same as) the great vihdra built under 
the Bddhi tree.^®^ 

To the north-east of this is a sttijM. Here Tath§,gata in 
days gone by explained the excellent law for seven days. 

To the north-west is a place where the four past Bud- 
dhas sat down. 

To the south of this is a mhdra of brass built by 
!§iladitya-raja. Althougli it is not yet finished, yet its in- 
tended measurement, when finished (to plan), will be too 
feet.^®^ 

Next to the eastward 200 paces or so, outside the 
walls, is a figure of Buddha standing upright and made of 
copper. Its height is about 80 feet. A pavilion of six 
stages is required to cover it. It was formwly made by 
Pfirnavarma-r^ja (Mwan-cheu). 

To the north of this statue 2 or 3 li, in a vihdra 
constructed of brick, is a figure of Tfira Bfidhisattva (To- 
lo-p’u-sa). This figure is of great height, and its spiritual 
appearance very striking. Every fast-day of the year 
large offerings are made to it. The kings and ministers 
and great people of the neighbouring countries offer ex- 
quisite perfumes and flowers, holding gem-covered flags 

This is the great vihdra sup- although Julien renders it theou chi) 
posed to have been built by Amara- is explained by Medhurst (sub voc. 
dova. With respect to this and the ^hih) to be “ calamine stone, used in 
whole subject, the controversies and the formation of brass.’’ The cala- 
theories respecting its date, see Dr. mine stone is the cadmia of Pliny — 
Rajendral^ Mitra’s work on the “ fit et e lapide ceroso, quern vocant 
stupa at Buddha Gayd. cadmiam ” (vol. ii. cap. xxxiv. § 2 ). 

Yu-skih, “calamine stone, used Cadmus is fabled to have discovered 
in the formation of brass ” (Med- its use iii the composition of brass, 
hur^t). There is much confusion in and hence the name. It may be 
the use of the symbols teou bhi and called calamine from its place of 
yn shi. The former is explained by exportation, Calamina, at the mouth 
Medhurst (sub voc. tliow) “as a kind of the Indus ; hence the Chinese 
of stone resembling metal, which the say it comes from Po*sse. Brass 
Chinese call the finest kind of na- being capable of being rolled intc 
tive copper. It is found in the Po- thin sheets {latten or Dutch mctal)^ 
8se country and resembles gold. On might easily be used in covering the 
the application of tire it assumes a wails of a building. It was so used 
rod colour, and does not turn black.” probably by SUaditya in the case 
But yu shi (which seems to be in- under notice, 
tended in the passage in the text, Not in height, but in length. 
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and canopies, whilst instruments of metal and stone 
resound in turns, mingled with the harmony of flutes and 
harps. These religious assemblies last for seven days. 

Within the southern gate of the wall is a large well. 
Formerly, when Buddha was alive, a great company of 
merchants parched with thirst came here to the spot 
where Buddha was. The Lord of the World, pointing to 
this place, said, “ You will find water there.” The chief 
of the merchants, piercing the earth with the end of the 
axle of his cart, immediately water rushed out from the 
ground. Having drunk and heard the law, they all ob- 
tained the fruit of holiness. 

Going south-west 8 or 9 li from the sanghdrdrtia, we 
come to the village of Kulika (Kiu-li-kia). In it is a 
stupa built by Asuka-raja. This is where the venerable 
Mudgalaputra (Mo-te-kia-lo-tseu) was born. By the side 
of the village is a stdpa. Tliis is where the Venerable One 
reached complete Nirvdna}^ and in it are placed the 
remains of his bequeathed body. The venerable (Maha- 
mudgalaputra) was of a great Brfihman family, and was 
an intimate friend of Sdriputra when they were young. 
This ^riputra was renowned for the clearness of his dia- 
lectic skill ; the other for his persevering and deep pene- 
tration. Their gifts and wisdom were alike, and moving 
or standing they were always together.i“® Their aims and 
desires from beginning to end were just the same. They 
had together left the world from distaste to its pleasures, 
and as hermits had followed Sanjaya (Shen-she-ye) as 
their master.^®'^ ^ariputra having met Asvajita (Ma- 
shing) the Arhat, hearing the law, understood its holy 
{gncaniny)}^^ On returning he repeated what he had 

Literally, Nirvdryx “without galan in Pili, — Hardy, Manual of 
remains” (anupS.dise^a). For the Budftism, 

nieauing of this phrase consult Chil- “There was at this time in 

ders, Pali Lfict., sub voc. I\iObd- Rajagaba a famous paribrajika 
naih. Julien renders it Painnir- called Sauga, To him they (Seriyut 
^dna. Mugalan) went, and they re 

For an account of these two inained with him some time .” — Ma 
ditciplcR, see Fo-sho-Uny, \arga 17. nual of Budkism, p. 195. 

They are called Seriyut and Mu- Or, understood the hoi) ood, 

ie.y Asvajita. 
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heard for the sake of the venerable (Miidgalaputra). On 
this he understood the meaning of the law and reached 
the first fruitd®® Then with 250 followers he went to the 
place where Buddha was. The Lord of the World, seeing 
him at a distance, pointing him out, said to his disciples, 
“That one coming here will he the first among my fol- 
lowers in the exercise of spiritual faculties {miraculous 
powers')." Having reached the place where Buddlia was, 
he requested to enter the law {the societij). The Lord 
replying, said, “ Welcome, 0 Bhikshu ; carefully practise 
a pure life, and you shall escape the limits of sorrow.” 
Hearing this his hair fell off, and iiis common robes were 
changed into others. Observing in their purity the sec- 
tions of the rules of moral discipline, and beiiig in his 
exterior behaviour faultless, after seven days, getting rid 
of all the bonds of sin, he reached the condition of an 
Arhat and the supernatural powers. 

East of the old village of Mudgalaputra, going 3 or 4 
li, we come to a stilpa. This is the place wliere Bimbisara- 
raja went to have an interview with Buddha. When 
Tath^gata first obtained the fruit of a Buddiia, knowing 
that the hearts of the people of the Magadha were waiting 
for him athirst, he accepted the invitation of Bimbis&ra- 
raja, and early in the morning, putting on his robes, he 
took his begging-dish, and with a tliousand Bhikshus 
around him, on tlie right hand and the left {he advanced). 
In front and behind these there were a number of aged 
Brahmans who went with twisted hair {jdlina), and being 
desirous of the law, wore their dyed garments {chivara). 
Followed by such a throng, he entered the city of Baja- 
griha. 

Then Lord Sakra (Ti-shih), king of Devas, changing his 
appearance into that of a Manava (Ma-na-p’o) youth,^^® 
with a crown upon his head and his hair bound up, in 
ids left hand holding a golden pitcher and in his right a 
precious staff, he walked above the earth four fingers 

*" became a Srotapanna. That is, a young BrShman. 
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high, leading Buddha along the road in front, in the midst 
of the vast assembly. Then the king of the Magadha 
country, Bimbis^ra (Pin-pi-so-lo) byname, accompanied 
by all the Br§,hman householders within the land, and the 
merchants (Jcu-sse), 100,000 myriads in all, going before 
and behind, leading and following, proceeded from the 
city of Eajagriha to meet and escort tlie holy congrega- 
tion. 

South-east from the spot where Bimbas 3 ,ra-raja met 
Buddha, at a distance of about 20 li, we come to the town 
of K^lapinaka {Kia-lo-pi-na-kia\ In this town is a 
st'Apa which was built by Asoka-rSja. This is the place 
where ^ariputra, the venerable one, was born. The 
well^^i of the place still exists. By the side of the place 
is a stilipa. This is where the venerable one obtained 
Nirvana ; the relics of his body, therefore, are enshrined 
therein. He also w'as of a high Brahman family. His 
father was a man of great learning and erudition ; he 
penetrated thoroughly the most intricate questions. There 
were no books he had not thoroughly investigated. His 
wife had a dream and told it to her husband. “Last 
night,” said she, “ during my sleep my dreams were 
troubled by a strange man whose body was covered with 
armour ; in his hand he held a diamond mace with which 
he broke the mountains ; departing, he stood at the foot 
of one particular mountain.” “ This dream,” the husband 
said, “ is extremely good. You will bear a son of deep 
learning; he will be honoured in the world, and will 
attack the treatises of all the masters and break down 
their teaching (schools). Being led to consider, he will 
become the disciple of one who is more than human.” 

This may also mean “the stone This is an obscure sentence, 

foundation.” but it seems to corre'^pond with the 

^^2 Julien says, “by the side of dream of the man standing at the 
the well. ” But refer to the account foot of a mountain. Buddha is con* 
of Mudgalaputra 8 birthplace. The stantlj' spoken of as “ a mountain of 
original is “the well of the village,” gold and the expression j>uh ja 
noi “of the house.” yih. jin, “not as one man,” sterna 

113 By inter<x>urse with a strange to allude to the superhuman char- 
man. acter of S^riputra’s future teacher. 

VOL. U. M 
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And so in due course she conceived a child. All at 
once she was greatly enlightened. She discoursed in 
high and powerful language, and her words were not to 
be overthrown. When the venerable one began to be 
eight years old, his reputation was spread in every direc- 
tion. His natural disposition was pure and simple, his 
heart loving and compassionate. He broke through all 
impediments in his way, and perfected his wisdom. He 
formed a friendship when young with Mudgalaputra, and 
being deeply disgusted with the world, and having no 
system to adopt as a refuge, he went with Mudgalaputra 
to the heretic Sanjaya’s abode, and practised (his mode of 
saivation). Then they said together, “ This is not the 
system of final deliverance,^^ nor is it able to rescue us 
from the trammels of sorrow. Let us each seek for an 
illustrious guide. He who first obtains sweet dew^^^ let 
him make the taste common to the other.” 

At this time the great Arhat A^vajita, holding in his 
hand his proper measure bowl (pdtra), was entering the 
city begging for food. 

Sfiriputra seeing his dignified exterior and his quiet and 
becoming manner, forthwith asked him, " Who is your 
master ? ” He answered, “ The prince of the Sfikya tribe, 
disgusted with the world, becoming a hermit, has reached 
perfect wisdom. This one is my master.” Sariputra added, 
“ And what doctrine does he teach ? May I find a way 
to hear it ? ” He said, “ I have but just received instruc- 
tion, and have not yet penetrated the deep doctrine.” 
Sariputra said, “Pray tell me (repeat) what you have 
heard.” Then A^vajita, so far as he could, explained it 
and spoke. ^firiputra having heard it, immediately 

On the other hand, Julien translates The highest ” or “ absolute 

it, “there will not be a greater truth.” 

honour for a man than to become That is, “ the water of im- 

his disciple;” or, “nothing will be mortality the doctrine of Buddha, 
considered so great an honour to a /.e., let him communicate the 

man as to become his disciple/’ and knowledge of that system of salva- 
this perhaps is the meaning of the tion (sweet dew), 
passage. 
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reached the first fruit, and went forthwith with 250 of his 
followers, to the place where Buddha was dwelling. 

The Lord of the World, seeing him afar off, pointing to 
him and addressing his followers, said,, “Yonder comes 
one who will be most distinguished for wisdom among my 
disciples.” Having reached the place, he bent his head 
in worship and asked to be permitted to follow the teach- 
ing of Buddha. The Lord said to him, “ Welcome, O 
Bhikshu.” 

Having heard these words, he was forthwith or- 
dained.^^* Half a month after, hearing Buddha preach 
the law on account of a Brfihman called “ Long-nails ” 
(Dirghanakha), together with other discourses,^®® and 
understanding them with a lively emotion, he obtained 
the fruit of an Arhat. After this, Ananda hearing 
Buddha speak about his NirvAna, it was noised abroad 
and talked about (Jay the disciples). Each one was affected 
with grief, ^flriputra was doubly touched with sorrow, 
and could not endure the thought of seeing Buddha 
die. Accordingly, he asked the Lord that he might die 
first. The lord said, “Take advantage of your oppor- 
tunity.” 

He then bade adieu to the disciples and came to his 
native village. His followers, the Sramanfiras, spread 
the news everywhere through the towns and villages. 
Ajfita 4 atru-raja and his people hastened together as the 
wind, and assembled in clouds to the assembly, whilst 
Sfiriputra repeated at large the teaching of the law. 
Having heard it, they went away. In the middle of the 
following night, with fixed (correct) thought, and mind 
restrained, he entered the Samddhi called “ final ex- 
tinction.” After awhile, having risen out of it, he 
died. 

Admitted to undertake the DlrglianaJcha parivrdjaka paripr^ch- 
duties of the moral code of discip- chha (JuL note in loc.) 
line. Oi'f the end of the discourse ; 

iiy Brahman or Brahma- but the symbol cku generally nu aii.^ 

chiiriu (ch’ang-chao-fan-chi) is well “the rest.” 
known, as tliere is a ^ork called 
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Four or five li to the south-east of the town Kala- 
pinaka^^’^ is a stdpa. This is the spot where a disciple 
of S§,riputra reached Nindna. It is otherwise said, 
“When Ka^yapa Buddha was in the world, then three 
Mtis of great Arhats entered the condition of complete 
Nirvana in this place.” 

Going 30 li or so to the east of this last-named 
st^Lpa, we come to Indra^ailaguha mountain (In-t’o-lo- 
shi-lo-kia-ho-shan).i^ The precipices and valleys of this 
mountain are dark and gloomy. Flowering trees grow 
thickly together like forests. The summit has two peaks, 
which rise up sharply and by themselves. On the south 
side of the western peak^^ between the crags is a great 
stone house, wide but not high. Here Tath 3 ,gata in old 
time was stopping when 6akra, king of D^vas, wrote on 
the stone matters relating to forty-two doubts which he 
had, and asked Buddha respecting them.^“ 

Then Buddha explained the matters. The traces of 
these figures still exist. Persons now try to imitate by 
comparison these ancient holy figures {figttre forms).^^ 

For some remarks on Kala- That is, at it seems, he drew 

piniika, see Fa-kian iBeal’s edition), certain tignres or letters on the 
p. Ill, n. 2. stone, and asked Biuldha to ex* 

“The-cavern-of-Indra moun- plain some difficulties he had as to 
tain.” The “rocky hill standing by the subject of these figures. These 
itself, ’ named by I'a-hian, chap, forty-two difficulties have no refer- 
xxviiL, has been identified by ence to the Book of Foi'iy-two Sec- 
General Cunningham {Arch, Sur- tiom. 

vey, vol. i. p. 18) with the western This translation appears to me 

peak of this hill. The northeni the only justifiable one. Julien 
range of hills, that stretch from the has, “ Now there is a statue there 
neighbourhood of Gaya to the bank which resembles the ancient image 
of the Panch^na river, a distance <»f the saint (i.c-., of the Buddha).” 
of about thirty-six miles, end ab- But if the symbol ta'z (this) be 
niptly in two lofty peaks; the taken for the adveib “here,” the 
higher of the two on the west is natural translation would be : “Now 
railed Giryek, This is the one re- there are here figures in imitation 
ferred to by Fa-hian. (See Cun- of these ancient sacu.-d symbols or 
ningham, Arch. Survey, vol. i. pp. marks.” The only doubt is whether 
16, 17, and vol. iii. p. 150.) ts'z siang, “these marks or fig- 

Julien has omitted the symbol ures,” or “the figures here,” be not 
for west. an error for “ Fo-siang," “ the figure 

Now called Gidha-dwar ; in of Buddha,” wbicdi occurs a little 
Sanskrit, Grldhradw&ra, “ the vnl- farther on. 
tnre’s opening.” 
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Those who eater the cave to worship are seized with a 
sort of religious trepidation. 

On the. top of the mountain ridge are traces where 
the four former Buddhas sat and walked, still remaining. 
On the top of the eastern peak is a saiiglidrdma ; the 
common account is this: when the priests who dwell 
here look across in the middle of the night at the wes- 
tern peak, where the stone chamber is, they see before 
the image of Buddha lamps and torches constantly 
burning. 

Before the sangJiar&Tiia on the eastern peak of the 
Indra^ailaguha mountain is a sldpa which is called 
Hahsa (Keng-sha).i^^ Formerly the priests of this 
sanghdrdma studied the doctrine of the Little Vehicle, 
that is, the Little Vehicle of the “ gradual doctrine.” 
They allowed therefore the use of the three pure articles 
of food, and they followed this rule without fail. Now 
afterwards, when it was not time to seek for the three 
pure articles of food, there was a Bhikshu who was 
walking up and down ; suddenly he saw a flock of wild 
geese flying over him in the air. Then he said in a 
jocose way, “ To-day the congregation of priests has not 
food sufiicient, Mahasattvas! now is your opportunity.” 
No sooner had he finished, than a goose, stopping its 
flight, fell down before the priest and died. The 
Bhikshu having seen this, told it to the priests, who, 
hearing it, were affected with pity, and said one to the 
other, “Tathagata framed his law as a guide and en- 


Keng-so-kia-lan, in Chinese 
Keng-sha. The lower peak on the 
( ast is crowned with a solid tower 
of brickwork, well known as Jara- 
sandha-ka-baithak, or “ Jarasandha’s 
throne.” This tower, the ruins of 
which still exist, is probably the 
st> 1 pa alluded to in the text (comp. 
Cunnijigham, Arch. Survey^ i. 19). 
Hut I am at a loss how to explain 
General Cunningham’s remark 
{Arch. urrcy, iii. 141), that “dose 


to the hot springs on the north-east 
slope of the Baibhar hill there is 
a massive foundation of a stone 
house 83 feet square, called Jaia- 
sandha-ka-baithak,or “ Jar^andha’s 
throne,” This is explained, how- 
ever, in Fergusson and Burgess’ Cave 
Tempos of India, by the statement 
that there are two sites so named. 

The advanced doctrine of the 
Little Vehicle (Hiuayana) ; compare 
J ulien’a note, tome l p. 3. 
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couragemeut {suitable to) the powers {springs) of each 
person ; now we, following ‘ the gradual doctrine,’ 
are using a foolish guide. The Great Vehicle is the true 
doctrine. We ought to change our former practice, and 
follow more closely the sacred directions. This goose 
falling down is, in truth, a true lesson for us, and we 
ought to make known its virtue by handing down the 
story to other ages, the most distant.” On this they 
built a siHpa to hand down to future ages the action 
they had witnessed, and they buried the dead goose 
beneath it. 

Going 150 or 160 li to the north-east of the Indra- 
^ila-guha mountain, we come to the Kapotika {pigeon) 
convent,^ There are about 200 priests, who study 
the principles of the Sarvastav§,da school of Bud- 
dhism, 

To the east is a sl/tXpa which was built by A^6ka-r&ja. 
Formerly Buddha residing in this place, declared the 
law for one night to the great eongregatiou. At this 
time there was a bird-catcher who was laying his snares 
for the feathered tribe in this wood. Having caught 
nothing for a whole day, he spoke thus, “ My bad luck 
to-day is owing to a trick somewhere.” Therefore he 
came to the place where Buddha was, and said in a high 
Voice, “ Your speaking the law to-day, 0 Tathagata, has 
caused me to catch nothing in all my nets. My wife 
and my children at home are hungry; what expedient 
shall I try to help them ? ” Then Tathagata replied, 
“ If you will light a fire, I will give you something to 
eat.” 

Then TatlAgata made to appear a large dove, which 
fell in the fire and died. Then the bird-catcher taking 
it, carried it to his wife and children, and they ate it 


^ /.c., Buddha’s law was in- ningbam with the village of Bar- 
tended to be adapted to circum- bati, just lo miles to the north- 
stances. * east of Giriyek. This would require 

This Kapdtika (pigeon) con- us to change the 150 or 160 li of 
Vent is identified by General Cun- Hiuen Tsiang into 50 or 60. 
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together. Then he went back to the place where Buddha 
was, on which, by the use of expedients, he framed his 
discourse so as to convert the bird-catcher. Having 
heard the discourse, he repented of his fault and was 
renewed in heart. Then he left his home, and practising 
wisdom, reached the holy fruit, and because of this the 
sahghdrdma was called Kapbtika. 

To the south of this 2 or 3 li we come to a solitary 
hill,^®'' which is of great height, and covered with forests 
and jungle. Celebrated flowers and pure fountains of 
water cover its sides and flow through its hollows. On 
this hill are many vihdras and religious shrines, sculptured 
with the highest art. In the exact middle of the vihdra 
is a figure of Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bodhisattva. Although it is 
of small size, yet its spiritual appearance is of an affect- 
ing character. In its hand it holds a lotus flower ; on its 
head is a figure of Buddha. 

There are always a number of persons here who abstain 
from food desiring to obtain a view of the Bfldhisattva. For 
seven days, and fourteen days, and even for a whole month 
{do they fast). Those who are properly affected see this 
Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bfldhisattva with its beautiful marks, 
and thoroughly adorned with all its majesty and glory. 
It comes forth from the middle of the statue, and addresses 
kind words to these men. 

In old days the king of the Siihhala country, in the 


This solitary hill is supposed to 
be “ the hill standing by itself,” 
named by Fa-hian (Cunningham, 
HepoHs, vol. XV. p. 7). Dr. Fergus- 
son, on the other hand, identifies tho 
hill of Behar with that site {J. R, 
A. S. N.S., vol. vi. p. 229), and this 
hill with the Shekhpura range (t6td, 
p. 232). 

One form of the worship of 
Kwan-yin will probably be found to 
have been deiived from the Persian 
Anaitis or Auahita ; the descrip- 
tions given of each are too similar 
to be attributed to accident. Espe- 


cially on this point of “beauty” com- 
pare -Sacred vol. xxiii. 

p. Sz ; also Bunyiu Nanjio, Catalogue 
of Jitp. avdChin. Books lately added 
to the Bodleiarif col. 7, to show that 
Kwan-yin is identified with “pure 
water ” Note also Edkin’a Chinese 
Buddhism^ p. 262, “Kwan-yin from 
beyond the sea.” The description 
of Aniihita’a dress in the Abdn 
Yoskt{S. B. E , vol.xxiii.),§§ 126-131, 
corresponds with the represefitatinna 
in the Litiufjy of Kwan-yin. The 
subject is too copious for a note. 
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early morning reflecting liis face in a mirror, was not able 
to see bimself, but lie saw in the middle of a T&la wood, 
on the top of a little mountain in the Magadha country 
of Jambudvlpa, a figure of this Bodhisattva. The king, 
deeply affected at the benevolent appearance of the figure, 
diligently searched after it. Having come to this moun- 
tain,^®^ he found in fact a figure resembling the one he had 
seen. On this he built a vihdra and offered to it religious 
gifts. After this the king still recollecting the fame of 
the circumstance, according to his example, built vihdras 
and spiritual shrines. Flowers and incense with the 
sound of music are constantly offered here. 

Going south-east from this shrine on the solitary moun- 
tain about 40 li, we come to a convent with about fifty 
priests,^®* who study the teaching of the Little Vehicle. 
Before the sanghdrdma is a great stupa, where many 
miracles are displayed. Here Buddha in former days 
preached for Brahina-d^va’s sake and others during seven 
days. By the side of it are traces where the three Buddhas 
of the past age sat and walked. To the north-east of the 
sanghdrdma about 70 li, on the soutli side of the Ganges 
river, we come to a large village, thickly populated. 
There are many Deva temples here, all of them admirably 
adoi-ned. 

Not far to the south-east is a great stdpa. Here Bud- 
dha for a night preached the law. Going east from this 
we enter the desert mountains ; and going i cx) li or so, we 
come to the convent of the village of Lo-in-ni-lo.^®® 

Before this is a great stilpm which was built by A^oka- 


The worship of Kwan-yin aa a 
mountain deit^’ lias been alluded to 
in the J. R. A. *S'., N.S., vol. xv. pp. 
333 f. I would remark here that it 
seems the worship of tliis deity was 
partly connected with Ceylon. The 
argument of the paper in the J. R. 
A, S. is to the same purport. 

^ General Cunningham suggests 
the sub>'titution of four li for 
In that case the place indicated 


would be Aphsar (see Arch. Surveyt 
vol. XV. p. 10). 

Both distance and direction 
point to the vicinity of Shekhpura 
(op. cit. p. 13). 

m iJeiitified by Cunningham with 
Rajjana. In Gladwin's Ayin-Ak- 
fnin it is found under the form 
“Rowbenny,** which closely re- 
sembles the Chinese. Julien pro- 
poses Rohinila doubtfully. See also 
Fergusson (op. cU.), p. 233. 
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raja. Here Buddha formerly preached the law for three 
months. To the north of this 2 or 3 li is a large tank 
about 30 li round. During the four seasons of the year 
a lotus of each of the four colours opens its petals. 

Going east we enter a great forest wild, and after 200 
li or so we come to the country of I-lan-na-po-fa-to 
( Hiranyaparvata). 
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BOOK X. 


Contains an account of seventeen countries, viz., (i) I-lan-na-po-fa- 
tOj (2) Ohen-po; (3) Kie-chu-hoh-klii-lo ; {/\) Pun-na-fa-tan-na j 
(5) Kiu-mo-lu-po ; (6) San-mo-ta-cha ; (7) Tan-mo-li-ti ; (8) 
Kie-lo-na-su-fa-la-na; (9) U-cha; (10) Kong-u-t’o; (ii) Kie- 
ling-kia ; {12) Kiao-sa-lo ; (13) ’^n-to-Zo; {14) To-na-kie-tse-kia ; 
(15) Ghu-li-yej (16) Ta-lo-pi-ch’a ; (17) Mo-lo-kiu-cha. 


I-LAN-NA-PO-FA-TO (HiKANYA-PARVATA).I 

This country is about 3000 li iii circuit. The capital of 
the country is 20 li or so round, and is bounded on the 
north by the river Ganges.* It is regularly cultivated, 
and is rich in its produce. Flowers and fruits also are 
abundant. The climate is agreeable in its temperature. 
The manners of the people are simple and honest. There 
are ten sanghardmas, with about 4000 priests. Most of 
them study the Little Vehicle of the Sammatiya(Ching- 
liang-pu) school. There are some twelve Deva teinplefs, 
occupied by various sectaries. 


' Hiranya-parvata, or the Golden 
Mountain, is identified by General 
Cunninj^ham with the hill of Mon- 
gir. This hill (and the kingdom to 
which it gave its name) was from 
early date of considerable import- 
ance, as it commanded the land 
route between the hills and the 
river, as well as the water route by 
the Ganges. It is said to have 
been originally called Kashtaharana 
Parvata, as it overlooked the famous 
bathing-place on the Ganges called 
Kashtaharana Ghat, or “the pain- 
expelling bathing-place,” because all 
people adlicted with either grief or 
bodily pain were at once cured by 


bathing there. Cunningham re- 
marks that ‘‘this name of Harana 
Parvata is clearly the original of 
Hweu Thsang’s I-lan-na-Pa-foto^* 
(see the whole section, Arch. Survey of 
India^ vol. xv. pp. i6, 17), The hill 
was also called Mudgalagiri. This 
may have originated the story of 
Mudgalaputra and the householder, 
i-i'i'UtaviThba t ik6t i. 

* There seems to be a confu.‘'ion 
in the text. Literally it is, “The 
capital (Aa«) as a northern road or 
way the river Ganges.” There is 
a note in the original saying that 
the order is misprinted. 
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Lately the king of a border country deposed the ruler 
of this country, and holds in his power the capital. He 
is benevolent to the priests, and has built in the city two 
sanghdrdmas, each holding something less than looo 
priests. Both of them are attached to the Sarvdstivddin 
school of the Little Vehicle. 

By the side of the capital and bordering on the Gauges 
river is the Hiranya (I-lan-na) mountain, from which 
is belched forth masses of smoke and vapour which ob- 
scure the light of the sun and moon. From old time till 
now Elshis and saints have come here in succession to 
repose their spirits. Now there is a Leva temple here, in 
which they still follow their rules handed down to them. 
In old days Tath§,gata also dwelt here, and for the sake of 
the DSvas preached at large the excellent law. 

To the south of the capital is a st 4 ,joa. Here Tathagata 
preached for three months. By the side of it are traces 
of the three Buddhas of the past age, who sat and walked 
here. 

To the west of this last-named spot, at no great dis- 
tance, is a stHjpa. This denotes the spot where the Bhik- 
shu Srutaviihiatikdti ® (Shi-lu-to-p’in-she-ti-ku-chi) was 
born. Formerly there was in this town a rich house- 
holder (^grihapati), honoured and powerful. Late in life he 
had an heir born to his estate. Then he gave as a reward 
to the person who told him the news 200 lakhs of gold 
pieces. Hence the name given to his son was Sutravim- 

® This translated into Chinese is Kutikaima, which ButUlhaghoaha 
Wen urh pih yik, that is, “ hearing* explains by saying that his ear-oma- 
two-hundred lakhs.” The note adds ments were worth a koti ; but Rhys 
that formerly it was translated by Davids thinks this may be explained 
yih-urh, that is, laksha-karna. The by his having pointed ears (p. 13, n. 
reference in the story is to Sona 3). It seems evident that the old 
Kolivisi, who, according to the form in Chinese, viz., yih orh, t.c.. 
Southern account, lived at ChampA lakihakarna, refers to this vSuna. 
(see Sacred Books of ike Easij vol. The symbol yih is frequently used 
xvii. p- 1). He is said to have been for kdti, in which case the transla- 
worth eighty cart-loads of gold, lion would be ktti karryi. Compare 
astti-sahita-vdhe kirafinatn. {op. rit., Cunningham’s remarks about Raja 
p. 13). But in the following section Karna (Arch. Surv., vol xv. p. 10). 
of the Makdvagtjd {op. cit. 32) there Compare alsoJulien, tome ii. errata^ 
is reference to another Son* called p. 573 » 
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4atik6ti (Wen-urli-pili-yih). From the time of his birth 
till he grew up his feet never touched the ground. 
For this reason there grew on the bottom of his feet hairs 
a foot long, shining and soft, and of a yellow gold colour. 
He loved this child tenderly, and procured for him ob- 
jects of the rarest beauty. From his house to the Snowy 
Mountains he had established a succession of rest-houses 
from which his servants continually went from one to the 
other. Whatever valuable medicines were wanted, they 
communicated the same to each other in order, and so pro- 
cured them without loss of time, so rich was this family. 
The world-honoured one, knowing the root of piety in this 
man was about to develop, ordered Mndgalaputra to go 
there and to instruct him. Having arrived outside the 
gate, he had no way to introduce himself (to pass through). 
Now the householder’s family (or simply the householder) 
worshipped Surya-dlva. Every morning when the sun 
ruse he turned towards it in adoration. At this time 
iludgalaputra, by his spiritual power, caused himself to 
appear in the disc of the sun and to come down thence 
and stand in the interior. The householder’s son took him 
to be Shrya-d4va, and so offered him perfumed food (rice) 
and worshipped him.^ The scent of the rice, so e.xquisite 
was it, reached even to Eajagrlha. At this time Bimbi- 
sara-raja, astonished at the wonderful perfume, sent 
messengers to ask from door to door whence it came. 
At length he found that it came from the Venuvaua- 
vihara, where Mudgalaputra had just arrived from the 
abode of the (rich) householder. The king finding out 
tliat the son of the householder had such miraculous 
(food), sent for him to come to court. The householder, 
receiving the order, considered with himself what was the 
easiest mode of transport; a galley (foat with hanks of 
oars) is liable to accidents from wind and waves; a 
chariot is liable to accident from the frightened elephants 

* The symbol kiveij “to return,” worship.” The translation I have 
N probably a mistake for kwei, “to given differs from the Trench. 
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running away. On this he constructed from his own 
house to Eajagriha a canal basin, and filled it full of 
mustard seed.® Tlien placing gently on it a lordly boat 
furnished witii ropes with which to draw it along, he 
went thus to Eajagriha. 

First going to pay his respects to the Lord of the World, 
he {i.e., Buddha) addressed him and said, “ Bimbasara-raja 
has sent for you, no doubt desiring to see the hair beneath 
your feet. When the king desires to see it, you must sit 
cross legged with your feet turned up. If you stretch 
out your feet towards the king, the laws of the country 
exact death.” * 

The householder’s son, having received the instruction 
of Buddha, went. He was then led into the palace and 
presented (fo the king). The king desiring to see the hair, 
he sat cross-legged with his feet turned up. The king, 
approving of his politeness, formed a great liking for him. 
Having paid his final respects, he then returned to the 
place where Buddha was. 

Tath^gata at that time was preaching the law and 
teaching by parables. Hearing the discourse and being 
moved by it, his mind was opened, and lie forthwith be- 
came a disciple. Then he applied him-self with all his 
power to severe thought, with a view to obtain the fruit {of 
Arliatship). He walked incessantly up and down,’^ until 
his feet were blood-stained. 

The Lord of the World addressed him, saying, “ You, 
dear youth, when living as a layman, did you know how 
to play the lute ? ” ® He said, “ I knew.” “ Well, then,” 

® In the Mahdvogga it is simply " Walking up and down, thinking, 
said. “ and they carried Sona Koli- is re^tresentetl as a e(Uistant habit 
\isa in a palanquin toRAjagr^ha” of the early Buddhist Sramanas” 
{S. B. E.y xvii. 2). (*S'. yi. y’., xvii. 17, n. 3). It is con- 

^ This advice is given him by his .'«tantly referred to in Hiucn Tsiang, 
parents in the Southern account and the spots where the Bmldhas 
On the other hand, the visit of the had w'alketl up and down appL-ar to 
eighty thousand overseers to Buddlia have been accounted sacred, 
and the miracles of Sagata resulting ® The n«<f, as in the Pali, 
in their conversion, are quite ouiitt(^ 
here. 
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said Buddha, “ I will draw a comparison derived from this. 
The cords being too tight, then the sounds were not in 
cadence ; when they were too loose, then the sounds had 
neither harmony nor charm ; but when not tight and not 
slack, then the sounds were harmonious. So in the prepara- 
tion for a religious life, the case is the same ; too severe, 
then the body is wearied and the mind listless ; too remiss, 
then the feelings are pampered and the will weakened.” ® 
Having received this instruction from Buddha, he moved 
round him in a respectful way,“ and by these means he 
shortly obtained the fruit of Arhatship. 

On the western frontier of the country, to the south of 
the river Ganges, we come to a small solitary mountain, 
with a double peak rising high.^^ Formerly Buddha in 
this place rested during the three months of rain, and 
subdued the Yaksha Vakula (Yo-c’ha Po-khu-lo).^ 
Below a corner of the south-east side of the mountain 
is a great stone. On this are marks caused by Buddha 
sitting thereon. The marks are about an inch deep, five 
feet two inches long, and two feet one inch wide. Above 
them is built a st'Apa. 

Again to the south is the impression on a stone where 
Buddha set down his kiun-cM-kia (kundikd or water- 
vessel). In depth the lines are about an inch, and are like 
a flower with eight buds (or petals).^® 

Not far to the south-east of this spot are the foot-traces 
of the Yaksha Vakula. They are about one foot five or 


^ This comparison is found in the 
Sdtra of Forty -two Sections^ No. 
xxxiii. 

That is, keeping his right 
shoulder towards him {'pradak’ 
shina). 

This mountain is identified by 
Cunningham with the hill of Maha- 
deva, which is situated east from 
the great irregular central mass of 
theMongir hills {Arch. Hitrc., voL xv. 
p. 1 9). Hiuen Tsiang does not appear 
himself to have visited this spot, a.s 
the symbol used is c/ti, not king. 
The passage might be translateih 


** there is a small solitary hill with 
successive crags heaped up.” For 
an account of the neighbouring hot 
springs see Cunningham {op, cit. 
Appendix). 

Vakula or Vikkula was also 
the name of a Sthavira, one of 
Buddha’s disciples. Bumouf,/nirociL, 
p. 349 ; Lotus, pp. 2, 126. 

Many of these marks or figures 
might probably be explained by a 
knowledge of the character of the 
rock formation. Buchanan describes 
the rock of Mahiideva as quartz or 
silicious homstmie. 
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six indies long, seven or eight inches wide, and in depth 
less than two inches. Behind these traces of the Yaksha 
is a stone figure of Buddha in sitting posture, about six or 
seven feet high. 

Next, to the west, not f.ar off, is a place where Buddha 
walked for exercise. 

Above this mountain top is the old residence of the 
Yaksha. 

Next, to the north is a foot-trace of Bnddha, a foot 
and eight inches long, and perhaps six inches wide, and 
half an inch deep. Above it is a sMpa erected. For- 
merly when Buddha subdued the Yaksha, he commanded 
him not to kill men nor eat their flesh. Having re- 
spectfully received the law of Buddha, he was born in 
heaven. 

To the west of this are six or seven hot springs. The 
water is exceedingly hot.** 

To the south the country is bounded by great moun- 
tain forests in which are many wild elephants of great 
size. 

Leaving this kingdom, going down the river Ganges, on 
its south bank eastwards, after 3CXD li or so, we come to 
the country of Chen-po (Champ&). 


Chen-po (Champa).*® 

This country (ChampS.) is about 4CHD0 li in circuit. 
The capital is backed to the north by the river Ganges, 


it is about 40 li round. Tiie 

These springs as described by 
a recent visitor in the PionecTy 
17th August 1SS2 (see Cunning- 
ham, 03?. cit. Appendix) ;they are 
still so hot as to fill the valley 
with clouds of steam like a 
cauldron.” 

Champa and Champapuri in 
the Piirdnas is the name of the 
capital of Ahga or the country 
about Bhagalpur (Wilson, TwApit- 


soil is level and fertile {fat 

Tpur., voL ii p. i66 ; voL iv. p. 125 ; 
/. iiL A. S.^ vol. V. p. 134 ; liari- 
1699 ; Mahdbh.f iii. 8141, &c.) 
See Lassen, I. A., vol. i. pp, 175, 
176. Champinagar and Kanuigarh 
are close to Bh^alpur, M. Mar- 
tin, KaM Indiay vol. ii. pp. 39 f. 
(Hunter's Statistical Ac. of Benqaly 
voL xiv. p. 82, only copies the pre- 
ceding). Fa-hian, cliap. xxxvit; 
Burnuuf, Jntrod. (2ded.), p. 132, 
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or loamy) ; it is regularly cultivated and productive : the 
temperature is mild and warm {inoderately hot) ; tlie 
manners of the people simple and honest. There are 
several tens of sanghdrdmas, mostly in ruins, with about 
200 priests. They follow the teaching of the Little 
Vehicle. There are some twenty D^va temples, which 
sectaries of every kind frequent. The walls of the 
capital are built of brick, and are several “ tens of feet ” 
high. The foundations of the wall are raised on a lofty 
embankment, so that by their high escarpment, they can 
defy {stop) the attack of enemies. In old times at the 
beginning of the kalpa, when things (men and things) 
first began, they people) inhabited dens and caves 
of the desert. There was no knowledge of dwelling- 
houses. After this, a DSvl {divine woman) descending 
in consequence of her previous conduct, was located 
amongst them. As she sported in the streams of the 
Ganges, she was affected by a spiritual power, and con- 
ceiving, she brought forth four sons, who divided between 
them the government of Jambudvipa. Each took 
possession of a district, founded a capital, built towns, 
and marked out the limits of the frontiers. This was 
the capital of the country of one of them, and the first of 
all the cities of Jambudvipa. 

To the east of the city 140 or 1 50 li, on the south of 
the river Ganges, is a solitary detached rock,i® craggy 
and steep, and surrounded by water. On the top of the 
peak is a Deva temple ; the divine spirits exhibit many 
miracles {spiritual indications) here. By piercing the 
rock, houses have been made ; by leading the streams 
{through each), there is a continual flow of water. There 
are wonderful trees {forming) flowering woods ; the large 
rocks and dangerous precipices are the resort of men of 

“ Either an ialet or a detached {Arch. Sure., vol. xv. p. 34) states, 
rock. Cunningham identifies it “ Both bearing and distance point to 
with the picturesque rocky island the rocky hill of Kahalgaon (Kolgong 
opposite Pathargh&^a with its tem- of the maps), which is just 23 
pie-crowned summit {Anc. Geog, miles to the east of Bhagalpur 
of lodia, p. 477). The same writer (Champs).” 
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wisdom and virtue ; those who go there to see the place 
are reluctant to return. 

In the midst of the desert wilds, that form the southern 
boundary of the country, are wild elephants and savage 
beasts that roam in herds. 

From this country going eastwards 400 li or so, we 
come to the kingdom of Kie-chu-hoh-khi-lo (Ka- 
jhgliira). 

Kie-chu-hoh-khi-lo (KajItghira or Kajinghara). 

This kingdom is about 2000 li or so in circuit. The 
soil is level and loamy; it is regularly cultivated, and 
produces abundant crops ; the temperature is warm ; the 
people are simple in their hahits. They greatly esteem 
men of high talent, and honour learning and the arts. 
There are six or seven sanghdrdmas with about 300 
priests ; and there are some tea Deva temples frequented 
by sectaries of all sorts. During the last few centuries 
the royal line has died out, and the country has been 
ruled by a neighbouring state, so that the towns are 
desolate, and most of the people are found scattered in 
villages and hamlets. On this account, Sil&ditya-rA.ja, 
when roaming through Eastern India, built a palace in 
this place, in which he arranged the affairs of his different 
states. It was built of branches and boughs for a tem- 
porary residence, and burnt on his departure. On the 
southern frontiers of the country are many wild ele- 
phants. 

On the northern frontiers, not far from the Ganges 
river, is a high ami large tower made of bricks and stone. 
Its foundation, wide and lofty, is ornamented with rare 

In a note we are told that em India ; also in the Sinhalese 
the common pronunciation of this Chronicles a town called Kajan- 
country is “ Kie-chimj-kie-lo.^' M. ghcle-Niyangame, in the eastern 
V. tie St. Martin {Mtnioire, p. 387) region of Janibudvipa. There is 
notices that in the Makdbhnrata al^ a village calK d Kajeri mark»^d 
there is a country Kajiiigha in Rennell s map, just 92 miles (460 
named among the people of lilast- li) from Champa. 

VOL. II. 
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sculptures. On the four faces of the tower are sculptured 
figures of the saints, Devas, and Buddhas in separate com- 
partments. 

Going from this country eastward, and crossing the 
Ganges, after about 600 li we come to the kingdom of 
Pun-na-fa-tan-na (Pundravarddhana). 

PUN-NA-FA-TAN-NA (PuNDRAVAKDDHANA).^® 

This country is about 4000 li in circuit. Its capital is 
about 30 li round. It is thickly populated. The tanks 
and public offices and flowering woods are regularly con- 
nected at intervals.^ The soil is flat and loamy, and rich 
in all kinds of grain-produce. The Panasa (Pan-na-so) 
fruit, though plentiful, is highly esteemed. The fruit is as 
large as a pumpkin.*'^ When it is ripe it is of a yellowish- 
red colour. When divided, it has in the middle many 
tens of little fruits of the size of a pigeon’s egg ; breaking 
these, there comes forth a juice of a yellowish-red colour 
and of delicious flavour. The fruit sometimes collects on the 
tree-branches as other clustering fruits, but sometimes at 
the tree-roots, as in tlie case of the earth-growing fu 
The climate (of this country) is temperate; the people 

^ Prof. H. H. Wilson includes in Gauda. Mr. Pergusson assigned it 
the ancient Pundra the districts of a place near Rangpur. See Jnd. 
Bajasha.hi, Dinajpur, Rangpur, Na- Ant, vol. iii. p. 62; Hunter, ^tat 
diyi, Birbhum, Bardwan, Midnapur, Acc. Bengal, vol. viii. pp. 59 f., 449 ; 
Jangal Mahals, R 4 mgadh, Pachit, J. R. .d . *b’., N.S., vol. vi. pp. 238 f. ; 
Palaman, and part of Ohun^r. It is conf. Rijja-Tarangini, tom. iv. p. 
the country of “sugar-cane,” jmn- 421; Mahahh., ii. 1872. General 
dra, Bangali ‘punri-akh. The Pauii- Cunningham has more recently 
dra people are frequently mentioned fixed on Mahasthanagadha on the- 
in Sanskrit literature, and Puncka- Karatoyd, 12 miles south of Bard- 
varddhana was evidently a portion bankfiti and 7 miles north of 
of their country. QuaH. Orient Bagraha, as the site of the capital 
Mag., voL ii. p. 188 ; Visknu-pur., {Report, vol. xv. pp. v., 104, no f.) 
vol. ii. pp. 134, 170. Mr. Westmacott This passage may also be trans- 

proposed to identify Pundra-vard- latedthus: “Maritime offices (offices 
dhana with the adjacent parganas or connected with the river naviga- 
districts of Panjara and Borddhon- tion?) with their (surrounding) 
kflti (or Khettai) in Dinajpur, about flowers and groves occur at regular 
35 miles N.N.W. from Rangpur; intervals.” 
but also suggested, as an alternative, ^ Jack or bread fruit. 

Pondua or Po&rowi, afterwards “A large and coarse squash.” 

rirznpurorFiruzabS.d,6miles north- Williams’ Tunic Diet, sub 

east of Mald&, and 18 N.N.E, from The radix China, according to 
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esteem learning. There are about twenty sanghdrdmas, 
with some 3000 priests ; they study both the Little and 
Great Vehicle. There are some hundred D^va temples, 
where sectaries of different schools congregate. The 
naked Nirgranthas are the most numerous. 

To the west of the capital 20 li or so is the Po-chi-p’o 
sanghdrdma?^ Its courts are light and roomy ; its towers 
and pavilions are very lofty. The priests are about 700 
in number; they study the law according to the Great 
Vehicle. Many renowned priests from Eastern India 
dwell here. 

Not far from this is a stiipa built by A^oka-raja. Here 
Tath§,gata, in old days, preached the law for three months 
for the sake of the Devas. Occasionally, on fast-days, 
there is a bright light visible around it. 

By the side of this, again, is a place where the four 
past Buddhas walked for exercise and sat down. The be- 
queathed traces are still visible. 

Not far from this there is a vihdra in which is a statue 
of Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bddhisattva. Nothing is hid from its 
divine discernment ; its spiritual perception is most accu- 
rate ; men far and near consult (thvi being) with fasting 
and prayers. 

From this going east 900 li or so, crossing the great river, 
we come to the country of Kia-mo-lu-po (Kamariipa). 

Kia-mo-lu-po (KamarItpa). 

The country of Kamarupa^* is about 10,000 li in cir- 
cuit. The capital town is about 30 li. The land lies 

Julien ; the pachyma cocos, accord- tended from the Karat6v.‘l river in 
ing to Doolittle’s Vocabulai'y, vol. Rangpur to the eastward 
ii. 423. Medhurst (sub voc. liny) Benyal, vol. vii. pp. i6S, 310 ; or 
names “ the China root ” which M. Martin, East Ind., vol. iii. p. 
^^rows under old fir trees. 403)- The kingdom included Mani- 

Julien re.stores this (with a pur, Jayntiva, Kachhiir, West Asam, 
querv) to Vasibh.^sahgharrlina, “ the and parts of !Mayinansingh, and Sil- 
convent which has the brightness of het (Srihatta). The modern district 
fire.” extends from Goalpara to Gauhatti. 

Kamarupa (its capital is called Lassen, /. A., vol, i. p. 87, vol. ii. p. 
in the Pur&nas, Pragjyotisha) ex- 973 ; Wilson, V. P., vol v. p. 88 ; 
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low, but is rich, and is regularly cultivated. They culti- 
vate the Pannsa fruit and the Na-lo-ki-lo (NarikCda) ^ 
fruit. These trees, though numerous, are nevertheless 
much valued and esteemed. Water led from the river or 
from banked-up lakes (reservoirs) flows round the towns. 
The climate is soft and temperate. The manners of the 
people simple and honest. The men are of small stature, 
and their complexion a dark yellow. Their language 
differs a little from that of Mid-India. Their nature is 
very impetuous and wild; their memories are retentive, 
and they are earnest in study. They adore and sacrifice 
to the DSvas, and have no faith in Buddha ; hence from 
the time when Buddha appeared in the world even down 
to the present time there never as yet has been built one 
sanghdrdma as a place for the priests to assemble. Such 
disciples as there are are of a pure faith, say their prayers 
(repeat the name of Buddha) secretly, and that is all. 
There are as many as 100 DSva temples, and different 
sectaries to the number of several myriads. The present 
king belongs to the old line (tso yan) of Narflyana-dgva. 
He is of the BrS,hman caste. His name is Bhh^kara- 
varman,^ his title Kum&ra (Keu-mo-lo). From the 
time that this family seized the land and assumed the 
government till the present king, there have elapsed a 
thousand successions (generations). The king is fond of 
learning, and the people are so likewise in imitation of 
him. Men of high talent from distant regions aspiring 
after office (?) visit his dominions as strangers. Though 
he has no faith in Buddha, yet he much respects Sramanas 
of learning. When he first heard that a Sramana from 
China ^ had come to Magadha to the Nalanda sanghd- 
rdma from such a distance, to study with diligence the 

As. lles.,\o\. xiv.p. 1^22 ; Lolita Vis., Yih-cheu, “helmet of the sun.*' See 
p. 416. Hall’s Vdsaiadattd, p. 52. 

^ The bread-fruit and the cocoa- ^ The French translation is very 
nut. confused. Julien appears to have 

^ P’o-se-kie-lo-fa-mo, in Chinese, overlooked the symbols Chi-na-kwH 

(the country of China). 
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profound law of Buddha, he sent a message of invitation 
by those who reported it as often as three times, but yet 
the Sramana {i.e., Hiuen Tsiang) had not obeyed it. Then 
Silabhadra (Shi-lo-po-t’o-lo), master of sdstras, said, 
“You desire to show your gratitude to Buddha; then you 
should propagate the true law ; this is your duty. You 
need not fear the long journey. Kumara-raja’s family 
respect the teaching of the heretics, and now he invites a 
Sramana to visit him. This is good indeed ! We judge 
from this that he is changing his principles, and desires to 
acquire merit (or, from merit acquired) to benefit others. 
You formerly conceived a great heart, and made a vow 
with yourself to travel alone through different lands 
regardless of life, to seek for the law for the good of the 
world.^® Forgetful of your own country, you should be 
ready to meet death ; indifferent to renown or failure, 
you should labour to open the door for the spread of the 
holy doctrine, to lead onwards the crowds who are de- 
ceived by false teaching, to consider others first, yourself 
afterwards ; forgetful of renown, to think only of religion 
(enlarge the law).” 

On this, with no further excuses, he hastened in com- 
pany with the messengers to present himself to the king. 
Kumdra-rdja said, “ Although I am without talents my- 
self, I have always been fond of men of conspicuous 
learning. Hearing, then, of your fame and distinction, I 
ventured to ask you here to visit me.” 

He replied, “ I have only moderate wisdom, and I am 
confused to think that you should have heard of my poor 
reputation.” 

Kumara-raja said, “Well, indeed! from regard for the 
law and love of learning to regard oneself as of no account, 
and to travel abroad regardless of so great dangers, to 
wander through strange countries I This is the result of 
the transforming power of the king’s government, and tlu; 
exceeding learning, as is reported, of tiie country. Now, 
® To faavo ail creatures (JuL) 
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through the kingdoms of India there are many persons 
who sing about the victories of the Tsin king of the 
Mahachina country. I have- long heard of this. And is it 
true that this is your honourable birthplace ? ” 

He said, “ It is so. These songs celebrate the virtues 
of my sovereign.” 

He replied, “ I could not think that your worthy self 
was of this country. I have ever had an esteem for its 
manners and laws. Long have I looked towards the east, 
but the intervening mountains and rivers have prevented 
me from personally visiting it.” 

In answer I said, “ My great sovereign’s holy qualities 
are far renowned, and the transforming power of his virtue 
i-eaches to remote districts. People from strange countries 
pay respect at the door of his palace, and call themselves 
his servants.” 

Kum^ra-raja said," If his dominion is so great {covering 
thus his subjects), my heart strongly desires to bear my 
tribute to his court. But now ^ildditya-rS.ja is in the 
country of Kajughira (Kie-chu-hoh-khi-lo), about to dis- 
tribute large alms and to plant deeply the root of merit 
and Avisdom. The Sramans and Brahmans of the live 
Indies, renowned for their learning, must needs come 
together. He has now sent for me. I pray you go with 
me!” 

On this they went together. 

On the east this country is bounded by a line of hills, 
so that there is no great city {capital) to the kingdom. 
Their frontiers, therefore, are contiguous to the barbarians 
of the south-Avest {of China). These tribes are, in fact, 
akin to those of the Man^ people in their customs. On 
inquiry I ascertained that after a tAVo months’ journey 
Ave reach the south-western frontiers of the proA'ince of 
Sz’chuen (Skuh). But the mountains and rivers present 
obstacles, and the pestilential air, the poisonous vapours, 

® The ‘ Man people ’ {man lo) are the south-west barbarians (so named 
by the Chinese), 
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the fatal snakes, the destructive vegetation, all these 
causes of death prevail. 

On the south-east of this country herds of wild ele- 
phants roam about in numbers ; therefore, in this district 
they use them principally in war. 

Going from this 1200 or 1300 li to the south, we come 
to the country of San-mo-ta-cha (Samatata). 


San-mo-ta-cha (Samatata). 

This country ^ is about 3000 li in circuit and borders on 
the great sea. The land lies low and is rich. The capital 
is about 20 li round. It is regularly cultivated, and is 
rich in crops, and the flowers and fruits grow everywhere. 
The climate is soft and the habits of the people agreeable. 
The men are hardy by nature, small of stature, and of 
black complexion ; they are fond of learning, and exer- 
cise themselves diligently in the acquirement of it. There 
are professors (believer^ both of false and true doctrines. 
There are thirty or so sanghdrdmas with about 2000 
priests. They are all of the Sthavira (Shang-tso-pu) 
school. There are some hundred Ddva temples, in which 
sectaries of all kinds live. The naked ascetics called 
Nirgranthas (Ni-kien) are most numerous. 

Not far out of the city is a sMpa which was built by 
A^6ka-r§,ja. In this place TathS.gata in former days 
preached the deep and mysterious law for seven days for 
the good of the Devas. By the side of it are traces 
where the four Buddhas sat and walked for exercise. 

Not far from this, in a saiighdrdma, is a figure of 
Buddha of green jade. It is eight feet high, with the 
marks on its person perfectly shown, and with a spiritual 
power which is exercised from time to time. 

Going north-east from this to the borders of the 

*> Eastern Bengal : S.am6tata or hid. Alt, iii. 68i). It is n.ameil by 
Samatata means “the shore coun- Varaha Mihira (Br. Btiiiih., xiv. 6) 
try ” or “ level country ” (Lassen along with Mithilii and Orissa. 
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ocean, we come to the kingdom of Srikshetra (Shi-li- 
ch’a-ta-lo).®* 

Farther on to the south-east, on the borders of the 
ocean, we come to the country of Kamalahka (Kia- 
mo-lang-kia) still to the east is the kingdom of Dvara- 
pati (To-lo-po-ti) ; still to the east is the country of 
llanapura (I-shang-na-pn-lo) ; still to the east is the 
country of Mah 4 champ§, (Mo-ho-chen-po), which is the 
same as Lin-i. Next to the south-west is the country 
called Y am anad v lpa®*(Yavanadvipa — Yen-nio-na-cheu). 
These six countries are so hemmed in by mountains and 
rivers that they are inaccessible ; but their limits and 
the character of the people and country could be learned 
by inquiry. 

From Samatata going west 900 li or so, we reach the 
country of Tan-mo-li-ti (T^mralipti). 


Tan-mo-li-ti (Tamkaupti).* 


This country is 1400 or 1500 li in circuit, the capital 
about 10 li. It borders on the sea. The ground is low 
and rich ; it is regularly cultivated, and produces flowers 
and fruits in abundance. The temperature is hot. The 
manners of the people are quick and hasty. The men 
are hardy and brave. There are both heretics and be- 
lievers. There are about ten sahffhdrdmas, with about 
1000 priests. The Deva temples are fifty in number, in 


Srikshetra or Tharekhettara is 
the name of an ancient Burmese 
kingdom, whose capital city of the 
same name near Prome. on the Ird- 
wSdi ; but this is south-east, whilst 
north-east, towards Srihatta or Silhet, 
does not lead to “the borders of the 
ocean.” 

Klmalahkd : Pegu (Hansa* 
wddi) and the delta of the Irawadi, 
called Tlamaiiya, and earlier Aramana 
® Dwaravati is the classic name 
for the town and district of San- 
dowe, but in Burmese history it is 
also applied to Siam (Phayre, H'utt. 


of Bw'ma, p. 32), 

Yamadvlpa is an island men- 
tioned in the Vdyvr'purdna, but pro* 
bably fabulous. 

^ /.e., the pilgrim did not enter 
them. 

TojuaXfrT^y in Ptol., lib. vii. c, 
I, 73. Tamalitti or T'lnralipti, the 
modern Tamluk, on the Selai, just 
above its junction with the Hughli. 
Jour R. A. S. vol. v. p. 135 ; Wil- 
son, Vishnu-jpdir., vol. ii. p. 177 ; 
Lassen, /. A., vol. L p. 177 ; Varaha 
Mih.. Br. S., x. 14 ; Tumour, Ma- 
haianso, pp. 70, 115. 
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which variouB sectaries dwell mixed together. The coast 
of this country is formed by (or in) a recess of the sea ; 
the water and the land embracing each other.®^ Won- 
derful articles of value and gems are collected here in 
abundance, and therefore the people of the country are in 
general very rich. 

By the side of the city is a stUpa which was built by 
A^oka-r8,ja ; by the side of it are traces u'here the four 
past Buddhas sat and walked. 

Going from this north-west 700 li or so, we come to the 
country Kie-lo-na-su-fa-la-na (Karnasuvarna). 

KjE-LO-NA-SU-FA-LA-NA (KaRNASUVARNA).38 

This kingdom is about 1400 or 1500 li in circuit; the 
capital is about 20 li. It is thickly populated. The 
householders are very (rich and in ease). The land lies 
low and is loamy. It is regularly cultivated, and pro- 
duces an abundance of flowers, with valuables numerous 
and various. The climate is agreeable; the manners of 
the people honest and amiable. They love learning 
exceedingly, and apply themselves to it with earnestness. 
There are believers and heretics alike amongst them. 
There are ten sanghdrdmas or so, with about 2000 priests. 
They study the Little Vehicle of the Saminatiya (Ching- 
tiang-pu) school. There are fifty Deva temples. The 
heretics are very numerous. Besides these there are 
three sahghdrdmas in which tliey do not use thickened 
milk (ti. loh), following the directions of Devadatta (Ti- 
p’o-ta-to).®* 

By the side of the capital is the saiighdrdma called 

^ /c., the coast of the country is of his inferiority in point of influ- 
that of a large bay. ence to Buddha, he became hi.s 

^ Karna was the king of Anga, enemy. One of the rules of his 
whose capital is placed at Kama- sect was not to une butter. A sect 
garh near Bhagalpur (M. Martin, revering him as a Buddha existed 
£. Ind., vol. ii. pp. 31, 38 f., 46, up to A D. 400 (Eitel, 3 . r.) For an 
^o. account of hia more rigorous ascetic 

Devadatta appears to have had praxis, see Oldenberg, Jluddlm, pp, 
fr body of dibciplc'' ; in consequence 100, lOi. 
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Lo-to-wei-chi (Eaktaviti),*® the halls of which are light 
and spacious, the storeyed towers very lofty. In this 
establishment congregate all the most distinguished, 
learned, and celebrated men of the kingdom. They 
strive to promote each other’s advancement by exhor- 
tations, and to perfect their character.^^ At first the 
people of this country did not believe in Buddha ; at 
this time^^ there was a heretic of Southern India who 
wore over his belly copper-plates and on his head a 
lighted torch. With lofty steps, staff in hand, he came 
to this country. Sounding aloud the drum of discussion, 
he sought an adversary in controversy. Then a man 
said to him, “Why are your head and your body so 
strangely (arrayed) ? ’’ He said, “ My wisdom is so great, 
I fear my belly will burst, and because I am moved with 
pity for the ignorant multitude who live in darkness, 
therefore I carry this light on my head.” 

After ten days, no one was found to question him. 
Among all the learned and professed scholars there was 
not a single person to discuss with him. The king 
said, “ Alas ! what ignorance prevails in my territories, 
that no one should be able to cliallenge the difficult 
propositions ^ of this stranger. What a disgrace to the 
country ! We must scheme and seek through the most 
obscure retreats.” 

Then one said to him, “ In the forest there is a strange 
man who names himself a Sramana, he is most diligent 
in study. He is now living apart in silence and obscurity, 
and so he has lived for a long time ; who so well able 

^ Meaning ^'redmud'^ I adopt i. p. 4, n. 22, is to this encounter, 
the Sanskrit restoration from JuHen. But as the sarifjhdrdma was already 
Literally, “to promote their built when Hiuen Tsiang visited 
mutual perfection by shaping and the capital, it is difficult to under* 
Mnodthing {in the seme of 'polhhlntj) stand how the event occurred at that 
their reason and virtue.” time. 

^ Julien refers this expression to **3 Wou miwj — darkness, 
the time when Hiuen Tsiang was It may also mean “the diffi- 

there (p. 85, n. 3) ; in this case, it culty” resulting from the stranger’s 
is p<^ible that the allusion in voi. chaUenge. 
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by his united virtue to controvert this irreligious man 
as he ? ” 

The king hearing this, went himself to invite him to 
come. The Sramana replying, said, “ I am a man of 
South India ; I stop here on my travels merely as a 
stranger. My abilities are small and commonplace ; I 
fear lest you should not know it, but yet I will come 
according to your wish, though I am by no means certain 
as to the character of the discussion. If, however, I am 
not defeated, I will ask you to erect a sangTidrdma, and 
summon the fraternity to glorify and extol the law of 
Buddha.” The king said, “ I accept your terms, nor could 
I dare to forget your virtue.” ^ 

Then the Sramana, having accepted the king’s invita- 
tion, proceeded to the arena of controversy. Then the 
heretic went through (chanted) some 30,000 words of 
his school. His arguments were profound, his illustra- 
tions (figures or writing) ample ; his whole discourse, both 
as to names and qualities, was captivating to sight and 
hearing. 

The Sramana, after listening, at once fathomed his 
meaning; no word or argument deceived him. With a 
few hundred words he discriminated and explained every 
difficulty, and then he asked (the heretic) as to the 
teaching (the principles) of his school. The words of the 
heretic were confused and his arguments devoid of force, 
and so his lips were closed and he could not reply. 
Thus he lost his reputation, and, covered with confusion, 
retired. 

The king, deeply reverencing the priest, founded this 

" Julien translates this passage represent, or, vindicate, religion ; ” 
thus: “Could he conduct himself and “to unite virtue’’ means “so 
thus if he was not attached to the virtuously or folly.” 
law and devoted to virtue?” The ^ The tih (virtue) some- 

passage is difficult ; literally it runs times stands for ne., “your 

thus: “ With this no-master, who is reverence” or “your excellency.” It 
able so well as this (Sramana) to may also refer to the priesthood 
embody the law, to unite virtue ? ” generally. It is applied in inscrip- 
“To embody the law” means “to tions to Sthaviras or priests. 
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convent ; and from that time and afterwards the teaching 
of the law widely extended {through the hingdom).^’’ 

By the side of the saiighdrdma, and not far off, is a 
stupa which was built by Aloka-raja. When Tathagata 
was alive in the world he preached here for seven days, 
explaining (the law) and guiding (men). By the side of 
it is a vihdra ; here there are traces where the four past 
Buddhas sat down and walked. There are several ocher 
sldpas in places where Buddha explained the excellent 
law.^® These were built by Asoka-raja. 

Going from this 700 li or so in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, we come to the country of U-cha. 

U-CHA (Udea). 

This country is 7000 li or so in circuit ; the capital 
city is about 20 li round. The soil is rich and fertile, 
and it produces abundance of grain, and every kind of 
fruit is grown more than in other countries. It would be 
difficult to name the strange shrubs and the famed 
dowers that grow here. The climate is hot ; the people 
are uncivilised, tall of stature, and of a yellowish black 
complexion. Their words and language {pronunciation^ 
differ from Central India. They love learning and apply 
themselves to it without intermission. Most of them be- 
lieve in the law of Buddha. There are some hundred 
sanghdrdmas, with io,000 priests. They all study the 
Great Vehicle. There are fifty Deva temples in which 
sectaries of all sorts make their abodes. The stdpas, 

Or, he widely extended the (/. Jt. A. S., N.S., vol. vi. p. 249); his 
teaching of tho law. remark.s (in this paper) on the whole 

^ The original has kitnj fd, the of thi.s part of the pilgrim’s route are 
law of the . perhaps is a of great interest. He first noticed 

mistake for miu, '‘excellent.” that the journey of Hiuen Tsiang to 

^ Udra or Odra is Oris.sa (Ma- Kainarupa was made from Nalanda 
hdbh., ii. IJ74, iii. 1988); also Cidled on his return to that monastery 
Utkala (fVaAu6^., vii. 122; Vishnu- from South India; he also points 
pur., vol. ii. p. 160). out the errors made by his prede- 

This capital is generally identi- cessora in the same in9[uiry and cor- 
fied with Jajipura on the Baitani ; rects them. 

Mr. Fergusson suggests Miduapur 
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to the number of ten or so, point out spots where Buddha 
preached. They were all founded by Asoka-raja. 

In a great mountain on the south-west frontiers of 
the country is a sanghdrdma called Pushpagu-i (Pu-se- 
po-k’i-li) ; the stone stdpa belonging to it exhibits very 
many spiritual wonders {miracles). On fast-days it emits 
a bright light. Por this cause believers from far and near 
flock together here and present as offerings beautifully 
embroidered {flower) canopies {umbrellas) ; they place 
these underneath the vase at the top of the cupola, 
and let them stand there fixed as needles in the stone. 
To the north-west of this, in a convent on the mountain, 
is a st'Apa where the same wonders occur as in the former 
case. These two stilpas were built by the denions,®* and 
hence are derived the extraordinary miracles. 

On the south-east frontiers of the country, on the 
borders of the ocean, is the town Charitra (Che-li-ta-lo),®® 
about 20 li round. Here it is merchants depart for 
distant countries, and strangers come and go and stop 
here on their way. The walls of the city are strong and 
lofty. Here are found all sorts of rare and precious 
articles. 


Remains, probabjy of a stilpa, 
have been found near Aska {J. R. A . 
5 ., vol. XX. p. 105). 

Literally, “ underneath the 
dew- vessel or vase.” Here we have 
another instance of the custom of 
crownin*^ the stupa with a dew- 
vase, or “ vessel of immortality ” 
{amarakarka). The custom would 
apj>ear to have originated in the 
idea that “ sweet dew ” thus col- 
lected in a vessel had miraculous 
qualities as “the water of life” 
l)r. Burgess remarks that these flaus 
were probably fixed “ on the capital 
of the stUpa, on which was placed 
the relic-casket (when not enshrined 
inside the capital over the garbha 
of the stupa).” 

It is satisfactory to find that 
Julien in this passage translates 
the “ inverted vase or ^ms-dish ” by 


cupola. It should have been so 
rendered throughout. 

^ The expression skin kwei does 
not mean demons in a bad sense, 
but spiritual or di\ine beings. It 
might also be rendered “ spirits 
and demons.” Cunningham sup- 
poses the two hills named in the 
text to be Udayagiri and Khanda- 
giri, in which many Buddhist caves 
and inscriptions have been dis- 
covered. These hills are 20 miles 
to the south of Katak and 5 miles 
to the west of the grand group of 
temples at Bhu vanes wara {Anc. 
Oeog. of Indiay p. 512). 

In Chinese, Fa-hing, “ city of 
departure.” This is exactly Pto- 
lemy’s TO d<f>€T’qplOV TOJV CIS 7TJV 
\pvaTjv €pLTrK(6vT0i}v (lib. vii. c. 1,15). 
Comp. Lassen, /. A., vol. i, p. 20^, 
and vol. iii. p. 202. It is plain 
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Outside the city there are five convents one after the 
other; their storeyed towers are very high, and carved 
with figures of saints exquisitely done. 

Going south 20,000 li or so is the country of Siihhala 
(Seng-kia-lo). In the still night, looking far off, we see 
the surmounting precious stone of the tooth-stupa of 
Buddha brilliantly shining and scintillating as a bright 
torch burning in the air. 

From this going south-west about 1200 li through 
great forests, we come to the kingdom of Kong-u-t’o 
(Konyodha). 


Kong-u-t’o (K6ny6dha ?). 

This kingdom is about 1000 li in circuit ; the capital 
is 20 li round. It borders on a bay (angle of the sea). 
The ranges of mountains are high and precipitous. The 
ground is low and moist It is regularly cultivated and 
productive. The temperature is hot, the disposition of the 
people brave and impulsive. The men are tall of stature 
and black complexioned and dirty. They have some 
degree of politeness and are tolerably honest. With 
respect to their written characters, they are the same as 
those of Mid-India, but their language and mode of pro- 
nunciation are quite different. They greatly respect the 
teaching of heretics and do not believe in the law of 
Buddha. There are some hundred D§va temples, and 
there are perhaps 10,000 unbelievers of different sects. 


(from Hiuen Tsiapg’s remark, that 
the precious stone could be seen at 
a (li>tance of 20,000 li) that he is 
confu>ing?Ai5 Charitrapura with the 
one farther south, two days’ sail from 
Ceylon. 

^ M. Julien renders it “five 
stiipas'''' by mistake* 

J. R S-t N,S., vol. vi. 
p. 250 Cunningham supposes this 
jilace to be ( 4 anjam. The origin of 
the name Ganjam is not known. 
\\ hen Hiuen Tsiang returned to 
Magadha he found that Harsha- 
vardhana had just returned from a 


successful expedition against the 
king of Ganjam. Cunningham 
thinks that Ganjam was then an- 
nexed to the province of Orissa 
(Robert Sewell, lAsts^ vol. i. p. 2). 
Mr. F ergusson remarks th at “ Khord- 
hagar in the neighbourhood of Bhu* 
vaneswar is juht 170 miles south- 
west from Midnapur, and it is im- 
possible to mistake the Chilka 
Lake as the great bay and the two 
seas of the text. Perhaps Hiuen 
Tsiang stopped here to visit the 
caves in the Khandagiri and Uday- 
agiri bills ” (/. R, A, S.f loc. cit.) 
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Within the limits of this country there are several tens 
of small towns which border on the mountains and are 
built contiguous to the sea,^ The cities themselves are 
strong and high ; the soldiers are brave and daring ; they 
rule by force the neighbouring provinces, so that no one 
can resist them. This country, bordering on the sea, 
abounds in many rare and valuable articles. They use 
cowrie shells and pearls in commercial transactions. The 
great greenish-blue elephant comes from this country. 
They harness it to their conveyances and make very long 
journeys. 

From this going south-west, we enter a vast desert, 
jungle, and forests, the trees of which mount to heaven 
and hide the sun. Going 1400 or I500li,we come to the 
country of Kie-ling-kia (Kaliixga). 

Kie-ltng-kia (Kaltnga), 

This country®^ is 5000 li or so in circuit; its capital is 
20 li or so round. It is regularly cultivated and is pro- 
ductive. Flowers and fruits are very abundant. The 
forests and jungle are continuous for many hundred li. 
It produces the great tawny wild elephant, which are 
much prized by neighbouring provinces. The climate is 

^ The phrase hai liau does not dravati river on the north-west 
necessarily imply “ the confluence of (Cunningham). For an account of 
two seas.” It seems to mean that the Kalinga dOsa, see Sewell, op. c/^., 
the towns were built near the moun- p. ly. The chief town was proba- 
tains (the Mahendra Male?), but bly Eajamahetidri, where the 
in communication with the sea-coabt. Chalukyas perhaps established 
So along the west coast of South lished their capital. Either this 
America the towns built at the foot of place or Koringa, on the sea-coast, 
the hills are in communication with agrees with the bearing and distance 
the sea by ports of embarcation [em- given in the text. If, however, we 
harcadores). accept Mr. Fergusson’s hypothesis 

It may mean simply “ dark that the capital of Konyodha was 
coloured ; ” but ts'ing generally near Katak, and calciilaling the li 
means “ the colour of nature, as the to he one-seventh of a mile, we 
azure of the sky or the green of shall have to seek for the capital of 
growing plants” (Wells Williams). Kalinga near Yijayanagram. Fora 
The phrase for black is un Wing. notice respecting Kajamaheiidri see 

^ The frontier line of KaliAga Sewell, Lists, &c., vol. i. p. 22. 
cannot have extended beyond the The same word is U'-ed in the 

Godavari river on the south-west, previous section ; see n. 6a 
and the Gaoliya branch of the In- 
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burning; the disposition of the people vehement and 
impetuous. Though the men are mostly rough and un- 
civilised, they still keep their word and are trustworthy. 
The language is light and tripping,*^ and their pronuncia- 
tion distinct and correct. But in both particulars, that is, as 
to words and sounds, they are very different from Mid-India. 
There are a few who believe in the true law, but most of 
them are attached to heresy. There are ten sanghdrdmas, 
with about 500 priests, who study the Great Vehicle accord- 
ing to the teaching of the Sthavira school. Tliere are some 
100 Deva temples with very many unbelievers of different 
sorts, the most numerous being the Nirgranthas ® [Ni-kin 
followers]. 

In old days the kingdom of Kalifiga had a very dense 
population. Their shoulders rubbed one with the other, 
and the axles of their chariot wheels grided together, and 
when they raised their arm-sleeves a perfect tent was 
formed.®^ There was a Rishi possessed of the five super- 
natural powers,®® who lived {perched) on a high precipice,®® 
cherishing his pure {thoughts). Being put to shame (in- 
sulted) because he had gradually lost his magic powers, he 
cursed the people with a wicked imprecation, and caused 
all dwelling in the country, both young and old, to perish ; 
wise and ignorant alike died, and the population dis- 
appeared. After many ages the country was gradually re- 
peopled by emigrants, but yet it is not properly inhabited. 
This is why at the present time there are so few who 
dwell here. 

Not far from the south of the capital there is a stdpa 
about a hundred feet high ; this was built by A^dka-raja. 
By the side of it there are traces where the four past 
Buddhas sat down and walked. 

This description of their Ian- there would be a continuou.s tent 
guage will appear natural to those formed. 

who have had Kiing boys about them. Explained by Julien as refer- 

Eiganibara Jainas, ajUe^ vol. i. ring to the 
P* *45» '^•74' Julien translates gan by “ca- 

J.e,, by stretching out their arms vem;*’ but it means “a rocky or 
one to another, so close were they, precipitous mountain.” 
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Near the northern frontier of this country is a great 
mountain precipice,®^ on the top of which is a stone stupa 
about a hundred feet high. Here, at the beginning of the 
kalpa, when the years of men’s lives were boundless, a 
Pratyeka Buddha reached Nirvaim. 

From this going north-west through forests and moun- 
tains about 1800 li, we come to the country of Kiao-sa-lo 
(Kosala). 


Kiao-sa-lo (Kosala). 


This country®® is about 5000 li in circuit ; the frontiers 
consist of encircling mountain crags; forests and jungle 
are found together in succession. The capital is about 
40 li round ; the soil is rich and fertile, and yields abun- 
dant crops. The towns and villages are close together. 
The population is very dense. The men are tall and black 
complexioneJ. The disposition of the people is hard and 
violent ; they are brave and impetuous. There are both 
heretics and believers here. They are earnest in study 
and of a high intelligence. The king is of the Kshattriya 
race; he greatly honours the law of Buddlia, and his 
virtue and love are far renowned. There are about one 
hundred saiighdrdmas, and somewhat less than 10,000 


^ Perhaps Mahendragiri 

A Pratyeka Buddha is one who 
has reached enlightenment “for him- 
self alone ; ” that is, he is not able 
to enlighten others by preaching or 
guiding. In Chinese it is rendered 
tuh kiohf “a solitary Buddha,” forthe 
same reason. 

® To be distinguished from Sra- 
vasti or Ayodhyd, which district was 
also called Kosala or Kosala. See 
Wilson, VUknu-pU 7 ’., vol. ii. p- 172 : 
Lassen, I. A., vol i. p. 160, vol iv. p. 
702. it lay to the south-west of 
Orissa and in the district watered 
by the upper feeders of the Mahtl- 
nadi and Gdddvari. 

There is some uncertainty as to 
the capital of this country. General 
Cunningham, who identifies the an- 
cient K6sala with the modern pro- 
VOL. U. 


vince of Berdr or Gondwana, places 
it at Chanda, a walled town 290 
inile.s to the north-west of Riljama- 
hendri, with Nagpur. Amaravati, or 
lUchpur as alternatives; the three 
last-named towns appear to be too 
far from the capital of Kaliiiga. 
But if we allow five li to the mile, 
the distance either of Ndgpur or 
AniarAvati from R^jamahendri would 
agree with the ibCXD or 19(X) li of 
Hiuen Tsiang. There is much men- 
tion in I-t»ing's memoirs of priests 
visiting and remaining at a place 
called Amaravati ; it may refer to K6- 
-".'a r-.. ’ I.*'., " 

sites of old cities, as the capital. He 
prefera the former for reasons stated 
{J. R. A. N S., vol vi. p. 260). 

O 
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priests: they all alike study the teaching of the Great 
Vehicle. There are about seventy Deva temples, fre- 
quented by heretics of different persuasions. 

Not far to the south of the city is an old sanghdrdma, 
by the side of which is a stdpa that was built by Asoka- 
r§,ja. In this place Tath§,gata, of old, calling an assembly, 
exhibited liis supernatural power and subdued the unbe- 
lievers. Afterwards N4gS.rjuna BSdhisattva (Lowj- 
meng-pu-sa) dwelt in the sanghdrdma. The king of the 
country was then called Sadvaha.^i He greatly prized 
and esteemed N^g3.rjuna, and provided him with a city- 
gate hut.^^ 

At this time Ti-p’o (DSva) Bodhisattva coming from 
the country of Chi-sse-tseu (Ceylon), sought to hold a 
discussion with him. Addressing the gate-keeper he 
said, “ Be good enough to announce me.” Accordingly 
the gate-keeper entered and told N&g§,rjuna. He, recog- 
nising his reputation, filled up a pdtra with water and 
commanded his disciple to hold the water before this 
Deva. Deva, seeing the water, was silent, and dropped a 
needle into it. The disciple held iim gidtra, and with some 
anxiety and doubt returned to Nagurjuna. “ What did he 
say,” he asked. The disciple replied, •' He was silent and 
said nothing ; he only dropped a needle into the water.” 

Nfigfirjuna said, “ What wisdom ! Who like this man ! 
To know the springs of action {motives'), this is the privilege 
of a god ! to penetrate subtle principles is the privilege of 
an inferior saint.^3 wisdom as this entitles him 

to be allowed to enter forthwith.” He (the disciple) 
replied, “ What a saying is this ! is this then the sublime 
eloquence {shill) of silence ? ” 

“ This water,” he (Nagfirjuna) went on to say, “ is 
shaped according to the form of the ve.s>el that holds it ; 

^‘ Expressed phonetically by So- An inferior saint (ya shing) is 

to-p’o-ho, with the meaning, “he an expression applied to Mencius 

compared with Confucius (Julien). 

Placed guards rouud his hut In this passage the title is referred 
(Julieu). to D^va in comparisou with Buddha. 
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it is pure or dirty according to the character of things {in it ) ; 
it fills up every interstice ; in point of clearness and com- 
prehensiveness he, on beholding the water, compared it 
to the wisdom which I have acquired by study. Dropping 
into it a needle, he pierced it, as it were, to the bottom. 
Show this extraordinary man in here at once, and let him 
be presented.” 

Now the manner and appearance of N^g§,rjuna were 
imposing, and inspired all with respect. In discussion all 
were awed by it, and submitted {bowed the head). DSva 
being aware of his excellent characteristics, had long 
desired to consult him, and he wished to become his 
disciple. But now as he approached he felt troubled in 
mind, and he was abashed and timid. Mounting the 
hall, he sat down awkwardly and talked darkly ; but at 
the end of the day his words were clear and lofty. 
Nag3,rjuna said, “Your learning exceeds that of the 
world and your fine distinctions shine brighter than the 
former (teachers). I am but an old and infirm man; 
but having met with one so learned and distinguished, 
surely it is for the purpose of spreading the truth and for 
transmitting without interruption the torch of the law, 
and .propagating the teaching of religion. Truly this is 
one who may sit on the upper seat to expound dark say- 
ings and discourse with precision.” 

Deva hearing these words, his heart conceived a degree 
of self-confidence, and being about to open the storehouse 
of wisdom, he first began to roam through the garden 
of dialectic and handle fine sentences; then having 
looked up for some indication of approval {confirmation 
of his argument), he encountered the imposing look of the 
master; his words escaped him; his mouth was closed; 
and leaving his seat, he made some excuse, and asked to 
be instructed. 

Nagarjuna said, “ Sit down again ; I will communicate 

I have translated it thus ; liter- of unfathomable fulness, as you 
ally it runs clear and limpid and showed it to him«’* 
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to you the truest and most profound principles which the 
king of the law himself verily handed down {taught for 
transviission).” D^va then prostrated himself on the 
ground, and adored with all his heart, and said, “ Both 
now and for ever I will dare to listen to your instructions.” 

N&garjuna Bodhisattva was well practised in the art 
of compounding medicines ; by taking a preparation (pill 
or cake), he nourished the years of life for many hundreds 
of years,^® so that neither the mind nor appearance decayed. 
Sadvaha-rSja had partaken of this mysterious medicine, 
and his years were already several hundred in number. 
The king had a young sou who one day addressed his 
mother thus, “ When shall I succeed to the royal estate ?” 
His mother said, “There seems to me to be no chance 
of that yet ; your father the king is now several hundred 
years old, his sons and grandsons are many of them dead 
and gone through old age. This is the result of the 
religious power of Nagarjuna, and the intimate knowledge 
he has of compounding medicines. The day the BSdhis- 
attva dies the king will also succumb. Now the wisdom 
of this Naglrjuna is great and extensive, and his love and 
compassion very deep ; he would give up for the benefit 
of living creatures his body and life. You ought, there- 
fore, to go, and when you meet him, ask him to give you 
his head. If you do this, then you will get your desire.” 

The king’s son, obedient to his mother’s instructions, 
went to the gate of the convent. The doorkeeper, alarmed, 
ran away,^® and so he entered at once. Then Nagfirjuna 
Bodhisattva was chanting as he walked up and down. 
Seeing the king’s son he stopped, and said, “ It is evening 
time now ; why do you at such a time come so hastily to 
the priests’ quarters ? has some accident happened, or are 

” Some attribute 600 years to of the Great Vehicle ” (op. ci<., p. 77, 
Nagarjuna as his term of life (Fai- n. i). 

$iiuf^Bouddisf}ie,ip.'j6). This writer To announce the arrival of the 

says, « In my opinion the 400 or 600 king’s son (Julien). But it would 
years of life given to N^arjuna re- seem to mean he ran away through 
fer to the development of the bystem fear. 
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you afraid of some calamity that you have hastened here 
at such a time ? ” 

He answered, “ I was considering with my dear mother 
the words of different sdstras, and the examples {therein 
given) of sages who had forsaken {given up) the world, 
and I was led to remark ou the great value set on life by 
all Creatures, and that the scriptures, in their examples 
given of sacrifice, had not enforced this duty of giving 
up life readily for the sake of those who desired it. Then 
my dear mother said, ‘ Hot so; the Sugatas {shen shi) of 
the ten regions, the Tathagatas of the tliree ages, whilst 
living in the world and giving their hearts to the object, 
have obtained the fruit. They diligently sought the way 
of Buddha; practising the precepts, exercising patience, 
tliey gave up their bodies to feed wild beasts, cut their 
flesh to deliver the dove. Thus Eaja Chandraprabha 
(Yueh-kwang) gave up his head to tlie Brahman ; Maitri- 
b§,la (Ts’e li) raja fed the hungry Yaksha with his blood. 

To recite every similar example would be difficult, but in * 
searching through the history of previous sages, what age 
is there that affords not examples ? And so N§,g&rjuna 
Bddhisattva is now actuated by similar high principles ; 
as for myself, I have sought a man who for my advantage 
would give me his head, but have never yet found such a 
person for years. If I had wished to act with violence 
and take the life of a man {commit murder), the crime 
would have been great and entailed dreadful conse- 
quences. To have taken the life of an innocent child 
would have been infamous and disgraced my character. 
But the Bodhisattva diligently practises the holy way 
and aspires after a while to the fruit of Buddha. His 
love extends to all beings and his goodness knows no 
bounds. He esteems life as a bubble, his body as dt-cay- 
ing wood. He would not contradict his purpose in refus- 
ing such a gift, if requested.” 

^ For the story of Chandra- dhist p. 310; for Maitribala, 
prabha see R. Mitra’s Nepalese Bud^ ibid., p. 50. 
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Nagarjuna said, “Your comparisons and your words are 
true. I seek the holy fruit of a Buddha. I have learnt 
that a Buddha is able to give up all things, regarding the 
body as an echo, a bubble, passing through the four forms 
of life,'® continually coming and going in the six ways.™ 
My constant vow has been not to oppose the desires of 
living things. But there is one difficulty in the way of 
the king’s son, and what is that ? If I were to give up 
my life your father also would die. Think well of this, 
for who could then deliver him ? ” 

Nflg§,rjuna, irresolute, walked to and fro, seeking for 
something to end his life with ; then taking a dry reed 
leaf, he cut his neck as if with a sword, and his head fell 
from his body. 

Having seen this, he (the royal prince) fled precipitately 
and returned. The guardian of the gate informed the 
king of the event from first to last, who whilst listening 
was so affected that he died. 

To the south-west about 300 li we came to the Po-lo- 
mo-lo-ki-li (Brahmaragiri) mountain.®® The solitary 
peak of this mountain towers above the rest, and stands out 
with its mighty precipices as a solid mass of rock without 
approaches or intervening valleys. The king, Sadvaha, for 
the sake of Nagarjuna Bodhisattva, tunnelled out this 
rock through the middle, and built and fixed therein (in 


The four inodes of life are de- 
scribed as creatures oviparous, vivi- 
parous, born from spavm or by trans- 
formation. See Vajrachhedika, cap. 2. 

The six ways of birth are (i.) as 
Devas, (2.) as men, (3.) as Asuras, (4.) 
as Pretas, 15,; as beasts, (6.) in 
iifll. 

It would seem that this is the 
right restoration. The Chinese ex- 
planation is “ the black peak,” but 
here fung, “a peak,” is probably a 
mistake ior fung, “a bee.” Brah- 
mara is an epithet of Durga or 
Chanda. Assuming Bhandak to 
have been the capital of Kosala, 
the Winjh^ani and Dewtila Hills, 


with the footprint of Bhima, ie., 
6iva (or, if Bhim^, then Durga), 
would answer to the hill of SadvahS.. 
It is tolerably certain that the f’o- 
lo-yu of Fa-hian is intended for Par- 
vati (his interpretation of “pigeon” 
(Pdravata) being deiived from hear- 
mg at Elnaras), and this corresponds 
with “Brahmara.” Altogether it 
seems probable that the worship of 
Durgil, or Chanda, or Bhima, or 
Parvatl, was affected in this part of 
India, and probably gave rise to, or 
at any rate fostered, the worship of 
Avalokitesvara or Jvwan-yin. (See 
the question discussed, J. R. A. S 
voL XV. p. 344.) 
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the middle) a sanghdr&ma ; at a distance of some 10 li, by 
tunnelling, he opened a covered way {an appi'oaeh). Thus 
by standing under the rock {not knowing the way in) we 
see the cliff excavated throughout, and in the midst of 
long galleries {corridors) with eaves for walking under 
and high towers {turrets), the storeyed building reaching 
to the height of five stages, each stage with four halls 
with vihdras enclosed {united).^^ In each vihdra was a 
statue of Buddha cast in gold, of the size of life, wrought 
{cast) with consummate art and singularly adorned and 
specially ornamented with gold and precious stones. From 
the high peak of the mountain descending streamlets, like 
small cascades, flow through the different storeys, winding 
round the side galleries, and then discharging themselves 
without. Scattered light-holes illumine the interior {inner 
chambers)?'^ 

When first Sadvaha-r3,ja excavated this sanghdrdma, 
the men {engaged in it) were exhausted and the king’s 
treasures emptied. His undertaking being only half 
accomplished, his heart was heavily oppressed. N4gS,r- 
juna addressing him said, “For what reason is the king so 
sad of countenance ? ’’ The king replied, “ I had formed 
in the course of reflection a great purpose.®* I ventured 
to undertake a meritorious work of exceeding excellence 
which might endure firm till the coming of Maitieya, but 
now before it is completed my means are exhausted. So 
I sit disconsolate day by day awaiting the dawn, cast 
down at heart.” 

N§,garjuna said, “Afflict not yourself thus; the returns 
conseq[uent on the high aims of a lofty religious purpose 

It seems to mean that in each personally visited the spot. It would 
platform there were four halls, and seem to ha\e been utterly deserted 
each of these halls had a vihdra and waste even in Fa-hian’s time, 
which were connected. This favour.', the rt-cord of it^ early 

The description of this rock- construction in the time of Nagar- 
monastery in the text shows that juna (abcmt the first centuiy b.c.i 
it is the same as that described by Or, “ as my great heart was 

Fa-hian (pp. 139 , 140, Beal’s edition), revolving in chance thoughts.” 
Neither Fa-hian nor Hiuen Tsiang 
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are not to be foiled : your great resolve sliall without fail 
be accomplished. Eeturn then to your palace ; you shall 
have abundance of joy. To-morrow, after you have gone 
forth to roam through and observe the wild country round 
{the mountain wilds), then return to me and quietly dis- 
cuss about the buildings.” The king having received these 
instructions left him after proper salutation {turning to the 
right). 

Then Nagarjuna Bodhisattva, by moistening all the great 
stones with a divine and superior decoction {medicine or 
mixture), changed them into gold. The king going fortli 
and seeing the gold, his heart and liis mouth mutually 
congratulated each other.®^ Returning, he went to Nag§,r- 
juna and said, “To-day as I roamed abroad, by the influ- 
ence of the divine spirits {genii) in the desert, I beheld 
piles of gold.” N^g§,rjuna said, “ It was not by the influ- 
ence of the genii, but by the power of your great sincerity; 
as you have this gold, use it therefore for your present 
necessities, and fulfd your excellent work.” So the king 
acted and finished his undertaking, and still he had a 
surplus. On this he placed in each of the five stages four 
great golden figures. The surplus still remaining he de- 
voted to replenish the necessitous {deficient) branches of 
the exchequer. 

Then he summoned lOOO priests to dwell {in the huild- 
ing he had constructed), and there to worship and pray. 
Nig^rjuna Bodhisattva placed in it all the authoritative 
works of instruction spoken by Sakya Buddha, and all the 
explanatory compilations {commentaries) of the Bodhi- 
sattvas, and the exceptional collection of the miscellaneous 
school.*® Therefore in the first {uppermost) storey they 

That is, his words were in ing, the passage will simply mean, 
agreement with the happy thoughts “he collected these books (viz., the 
entertained in his heart. siUrns and and divided them 

^ If this be the right rendering into sections.” But if we examine 
of the passage, then the “ iniscel- the entire passage, it seems to imply 
laneoos school” will refer to the that Nagiirjuna collected (l.) The 
sannipdta class of book.s. If, how* l>ooks claiming the authority of 
ever, we adopt M. Julien’s render- Buddha’s utterance ; (2,) the writ- 
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placed only the figure of Buddha, and the stitras and 
sdstras; in the fifth stage from the top (i.e., in the lowest), 
they placed the BrS,hmans men) to dwell, with all 

necessary things provided fur them ; in the three middle 
storeys they placed the priests and their disciples. The 
old records state that when Sadvaha-raja had finished, he 
calculated that the salt consumed by the workmen cost 
nine kotis of gold pieces. Afterwards the priests having 
got angry and quarrelled, they went to the king to get the 
question settled. Tlien the Brahmans said amongst them- 
selves, “ The Buddhist priests have raised a quarrel on 
some question of words.” Then these wicked men con- 
sulting together, waiting for the occasion, destroyed the 
sanghdrdma, and afterwards strongly barricaded the place 
in order to keep the priests out. 

From that time no priests of Buddlia have lived there. 
Looking at the mountain caves {or heights) from a dis- 
tance, it is impossible to find the way into them {the caves). 
In these times, when they {t/ie Brdhmans) introduce a 
physician into their abodes to treat any sickness, they 
put a veil over his face on going in and coming out, so that 
he may not know the way. 

From this, going through a great forest south, after 900 
li or so, we come to the country of ’An-ta-lo (Andhra). 

’An-ta-lo (Andhra). 

This country is about 3000 li in circuit ; the capital is 
about 20 li round. It is called P’ing-k’i-lo (Vingila ?) ^ 
The soil is rich and fertile ; it is regularly cultivated, and 
produces abundance of cereals. Tlie temperature is hot, 
and the manners of the people fierce and impulsive. The 
languaue and arrangement of sentences differ from Mid- 
India, but with reference to the shapes of the letters, they 

ings of the Bodhisatlvas ; (3.) the rivers, which was certainly in the 
other miscellaneous books. early Aiulhra dominions. In the 

^ This is probably the old city of neighbourhood are said to be rock 
Vehgi, north-west of Klur lake, be- temples and other remains, 
tween the Godavari and Kiishmi 
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are nearly the same. There are twenty sahghdrdnias with 
about 3000 priests. There are also thirty D^va temples 
with many heretics. 

Not far from Virigila(?) is a great saiighdrama, with 
storeyed towers and balconies beautifully carved and 
ornamented. There is here a figure of Buddha, the sacred 
features of which have been portrayed with the utmost 
power of the artist. Before this convent is a stone st'd/pa 
which is several hundred feet high ; both the one and the 
other were built by the Arhat ’ 0 -che-lo (Achala).®^ 

To the south-west of the sanghdrdma of the Arhat 
’0-che-lo not a great way is a st'dpa which was bruit by 
AI6ka-r§,ja. Here Tathagata in old days preached the 
law, and exhibited his great spiritual powers, and converted 
nrunberless persons. 

Going 20 li or so to the south-west of the saiighdrama 
built by Achala (So-hing), we reach a solitary mountain 
on the top of which is a stone stilpa. Here Jina®® B6d- 
hisattva composed the In-ming-lun {Nydyadvdra-tdraka 
^dstra or Hituvidyd ^dstra?).^ This Bodhisattva, after 
Buddha had left the world, received the doctrine and 
assumed the vestments {of a disciple). His wisdom and 
his desires {prayers or rows) were vast. The power of his 
great wisdom was deep and solid. Pitying the world, which 
was without any support {reliance), he designed to spread 
the sacred doctrine. Having weighed®® the character of 

^ The Chinese translation of the (iv. fol. 5, b.) the translation of 
Arhat’s name is “ he who acts,” it Ch’in-na is simply shea. 
should therefore be restored to Ach- There is much confusion here, 

ara. The restoration otherwise The text gives only In - ming - lun, 
might be Achaia, who is mentioned which must be restored to Hetu- 
in an inscription at Ajaiita. See vidyd H'dstra; but Julien, in his list 
infra. of errata^ p. 568, corrects the text, 

The phonetic symbols for Jina and supplies the title of the work, 
are Ch'in-na ; it is translated by In-ming-chtng-li-men-luny i.e., iVyd- 
t'ong s/te«, “^outh-received,” which yadvdra-tdrakaS'dstra. This may be 
Julien restores to KumS.raIabdha. so, but this work is not named in 
But thus Jina cannot be translated Bunyiu Kanjio’s Catalogue among 
by either of these phrases. (For an those written by Jina. 
account of the works of this Bddhis< I do not see in the text that he 

attva, see Bunyiu Nanjio, Catalogue^ composed this sdstraf but consider- 
Appendix i No. 10). In Hwui<li ing its character (» wci), he, &c. 
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the HituvidyA 8dstra, its words so deep, its reasonings 
so wide, and {haviny considereci) that students vainly 
endeavoured to overcome its difficulties in their course 
of study, he retired into the lonely mountains and gave 
himself to meditation to investigate it so as to compose a 
useful compendium, that might overcome the difficulties 
(obscurities) of the work, its abstruse doctrines and com- 
plicated sentences. At this time the mountains and 
valleys shook and reverberated; the vapour and clouds 
changed their appearance, and the spirit of the mountain, 
carrying the Bddhisattva to a height of several hundred 
feet, then repeated (chanted) these words, “ In former days 
the Lord of the World virtuously controlled and led the 
people : prompted by his compassionate heart, he delivered 
the Hituvidya ^dstra^^ and arranged in due order its 
exact reasonings and its extremely deep and refined words. 
But after the Nirvana of TathS.gata its great principles 
became obscured ; but now Jina Bbdhisattva, whose merit 
and wisdom are so extensive, understanding to the bottom 
the sacred well, will cause the HStuvidyd Sdstra to spread 
abroad its power (to add its weiyht) during the present 
day.” 

Then the Bddhisattva caused a bright light to shine and 
illumine the dark places (of the -world), on which the king 
of the country conceived a deep reverence as he saw the 
sign of this brilliancy, and being in doubt whether he (i.e., 
Bddhisattra) had not entered the Vajrasamddhi (or, dia- 
mond Samddhi) ; then he asked the Bodhisattva to obtain 
the fruit of “ no further birth.” 

Jina said, “ I have entered Samddhi from a desire to 
explain a profound s-utra ; my lieart awaits perfect en- 
lightenment (samyah samhodhi), but has no desire for this 
fruit that admits of no rebirtli.” 

The king said, “ The fruit of ‘ no-birth ’ is the aim of 

It does not necessarily mean ^ That is, to acquire the privilege 
that Buddha composed this work, of an Arbat. 
but delivered (shwo) or spake it. 
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all the saints. To cut yourself off from the three worlds, 
and to plunge into the knowledge of tiie ‘ three vidyas,’ 
how grand such an aim May you soon attain it ! ” 

Then Jina Bodhisattva, pleased at the request of the 
king, conceived the desire to reach the holy fruit which 
“exempts from learning.”®^ 

At tliis time Manjusri Bodhisattva (Miu-ki-ts’iang- 
p’u-sa), knowing his purpose, was moved with pity. Wish- 
ing to arouse him to the truth and to awaken him in a 
moment, he came and said, “ Alas ! how have you given 
up your great purpose, and only fixed your mind on your 
own personal profit, with narrow aims, giving up the pur- 
pose of saving all! If you would really do good, you 
ought to transmit and explain the rules of the Yu-kia-sse- 
ti-lun {Y6gachdrya-bh4mi 6d$tra) of MaitrSya Bodhisattva. 
By that you may lead and direct students, and cause them 
to receive great advantage.” 

Jina Bddhisattva receiving these directions, respectfully 
assented and saluted the saint. Then having given him- 
self to profound study, he developed the teaching of the 
Hituvidyd ^dstra ; hut still fearing that the students 
thereof would dread its subtle reasonings and its precise 
style, he composed the Hituvidyd &dstra^ exemplifying 
the great principles and explaining the subtle language, in 
order to guide the learners. After that he explained fully 
the Y6ga discipline. 

From this going through the desert forest south looo 
li or so, we come to To-na-kie-tse-kia (Dhanakataka).®^ 

^ “Tills is the chief, or complete, ^ In the translation of Hwui-Iih, 
thing.” Julien gives “vers le sud,” which 

^ This also is a phrase to denote expression is quoted by Fergusson 
the condition of Arhatship. {J. Ji, A, S., N.S., vol. vi. p. 262' ; 

“ The title is defective. It pro- but it is simply “ going .south ” in 
bably refers to tlie Nydyadrara- the original. 

tdrcUca ; but, on the other ^ Called also the Great Andhra 

hand, this work wa.s composed by country. Julieix has Dhanakacheka ; 
N^&rjuna (see B. Nanjio’s Cota- the P&li inscriptions at AmarSvatt 
lo'jxie, 1223^ The whole of the and Nasik give Dharnhakataka, for 
passage in the text referring to Jina w hich the Sanskrit would be Dhan- 
is obscure, and probably corrupt. yakatoka or Dh^nyakafaka ; and in 
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T’o-na-kie-tse-kia (Dhanakataka). 

This country is about 6000 li in circuit, and the 
capital some 40 li round. The soil is rich and fertile, 
and is regularly cultivated, affording abundant harvests. 
There is much desert country, and the towns are thinly 
populated. The climate is hot. The complexion of the 
people is a yellowish black, and they are by nature fierce 
and impulsive. They greatly esteem learning. The con- 
vents (sanghdrdmas) are numerous, but are mostly deserted 
and ruined; of those preserved there are about twenty, 
with 1000 or so priests. They all study the law of the 
Great Vehicle. There are 100 DSva temples, and the 
people who frequent them are numerous and of different 
beliefs. 

To the east of the capital (the city) bordering on (lean- 
ing against) a mountain is a convent called the Purva- 
^ila (Fo-p’o-shi-lo-seng)}’^ To the west of the city lean- 
ing against (maintained by) a mountain is a convent 
called AvaralilS,.'®^ These were (or, this was) built by 
a former king to do honour to (for the sake of) Buddha. 


an inscription of 1361 X-D. we have 
Dhanyavatipura, and these would 
identify the city of Dhanihakataka 
with l 3 hara'’iki‘ta close to Arnara- 
vati {Ind. Ant., vol. xi. pp, 95 f.) 
The symbol tae is equivalent to the 
Sanskrit ia. 

Mr. Fergusson concludes from a 
report addressed to Government by 
the late J. A. C. Boswell, and also 
from some photographs by Captain 
Ross Thompson, that almost beyond 
the shadow of a doubt Bej wada is the 
city described by Hiuen Tsiang (ojy. 
cii., p. 263). Butsee/mi. Xni., utcit. 

^ The word is keit, to hold, to 
rely on. In the Analecis (vii. 6, 2) 
there is the expression hen yu, tih, 
which Dr. I^egge translates, “let 
every attainment in what is good be 
Jirmly grasped,^' I should suppose, 
therefore, the text means that the 
PdrvasUa convent was supported by 


or enclosed by a mountain on the 
east of the city. 

The symbol lo appears to be 
omitted. Po-lo-fio would be equal to 
Purva. 

101 ' 0 -fa-lo-sh.i-lo, Aparasila or 
West Mount. Fergusson identifies 
this with tne Amaravati tope. The 
tope is 17 miles west of BejwadA 
It stands to the south of the town 
of Amanlvati, which again is 20 
miles north-north'West of Guntfir. 
The old fort c^ed DharniWota 
(which appears at one time to have 
been the name of the district) is 
ju.st one mile w'est of Amaravati. 
“This celebrated Buddhist tope 
was first discovered by Raja Yen* 
katadri Nayu(lu’s servants in a.d. 
1796 : it was visited by Colonel 
Mackenzie and his survey staff in 
1797 ; it was greatly demolished by 
the Kaja, who utilised the sculptured 
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He hollowed the valley, made a road, opened the moun- 
tain crags, constructed pavilions and long (or, lateral) 
galleries ; wide chambers supported the heights and con- 
nected the cavernsd®^ The divine spirits respectfully 
defended (this place ) ; both saints and sages wandered 
here and reposed. During the thousand years following 
the Nirvdim of Buddha, every year there were a thousand 
laymen and priests who dwelt here together during 
the rainy season. When the time was expired, all who 
had^®* reached the condition of Arhats mounted into 
the air and fled away. After the thousand years the lay- 


marbles for building materials up 
to the year 1816. It was again 
visited by Colonel Mackenzie, who 
made large excavations, in l8t6. 
Further excavations in 1835 (?); exa- 
mined by Sir Walter Elliot, who 
unearthed the ruins of the western 
gateway in 1S40. Excavations re- 
commenced (by Mr H.SewelilinMay 
1S77. Further excavations (by Dr. 
James Hurgess) in 1S82-83 Sewell’s 
List of Antiq^uarian Remains in Ma' 
dras, vol. i, p. 63. For a full and 
valuable account of the sculptures 
of this tope see Fergusson, Tree and 
Serpent IVorship, also Burgess, Re- 
port on the Amardvati Stdpa, An 
iu>,cription discovered by Dr. Burgess 
among the stones of the stupa proves 
“ beyond doubt that the Amaravati 
stupa was either already built or was 
being built in the second century 
A. I)., if not earlier” (Burgess, op, 
27). 

This would appear to refer to 
hi.'> work in constructing a sort of 
“''.Lci«d way” leading to the tope. 
But the text does not supply any 
iiitoimatiou beyond the fact of the 
excavations in connection with this 
western saiujhardma. But were 
the>e e.x'cavatinn.s conlined to “ the 
high iiKmiitaiii on the west of. the 
town, full of caves, abutting on the 
river?” Perhaps an explanatoiu 
may be found by supposing that the 
excavation of the mountain, &c., 
was independent o£ the building of 


the sanghdrdma. In Hwui-Iih there 
is nothing said about the caverns, 
galleries, and tunnels ; he simply 
states that ** the eastern and western 
sanghdrdmas were built by a former 
king of the country, and he thoroughly 
searched through all the examples 
{kw'ai shih, rules and patterns) [of 
similar buildings] to be found in Ta- 
hia.” Hiuen Tsiang says that “ the 
eastern and western convents were 
built [the symbol ch'a in the text 
is lih in Hwui-lih ; I regard it as a 
misprint] by a former king,” and 
then he goes on to .'^ay that “ he 
moreover bored through the river 
valley, hollowed out a road, divided 
the crags, raised pavilions (turreted 
chambers) with lateral galleries, 
whilst wide chambers supported 
(pillowed) the heights and con- 
nected the caves.” This is all in- 
dependent of building the sanghd- 
rdiiias, I must confess, however, 
that the position of the stupa, 
seventeen miles west of the town, 
and on the other side of the river, 
seems to be a dithculty. With 
reference to Ta-hia, it is generally 
translated Baktria (Bretschneider, 
Soticcs of Medkoval Geography, &c., 
p. 197). The rules and patterns 
«>f buildings in Baktria would, I 
.should suppose, be those of the 
Greeks. 

Fanfu, common disciples. 

Or, it may mean all of them 
attained the condition of Arhats. 
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men and saints dwelt together ; but for the last hundred 
years there have been no priests {dwelling here) in con- 
sequence of the spirit of the mountain changing his shape, 
and appearing sometimes as a wolf, sometimes as a mon- 
key, and frightening the disciples ; for this reason the 
place has become deserted and wild, with no priests to 
dwell there. 

To the south of the city a little way is a great 
mountain cavern. It is here the master of sdstras P’o- 
pi-fei-kia (Bh§,vaviv^ka)^“® remains in the palace of 
the Asuras (’0-ssu-lo), awaiting the arrival of Maitreya 
Bodhisattva as perfect Buddha. This master of Ms- 
tras was widely renowned for his elegant scholarship and 
for the depth of his vast attainments {virtue). Externally 
he was a disciple of Kapila^®® (Sahkhya), but inwardly 
he was fully possessed of the learning of Nag^rjuna. Hav- 
ing heard that DharmapMa (Hu-fa-p’u-sa) of Magadha 
was spreading abroad the teaching of the law, and was 
making many thousand disciples, he desired to discuss 
with him. He took his religious staff in hand and went. 
Coming to Pdtaliputra (Po-ch’a-li) he ascertained that 
Dharm§,pala Bddhisattva was dwelling at the Bddhi tree. 
Then the master of Mstras ordered his disciples thus : 
“ Go you to the place where Dharmap§,la resides near the 
Bodhi tree, and say to him in my name, ‘ Bddhisattva 
{i.e., Dharmapala) publishes abroad the doctrine {of Bud- 
dha) bequeathed to the world: he leads and directs the 

According to the report quoted relating to Kasyapa in the Kukku- 
by Mr. ITergusson {op. city p. 263), tapada-giri, Juhen has quite missed 
“ immediately south of the town the sense ; he translates as though 
{i.c.y of Bejwadd) is a singular Bbavaviveka had become a Buddha, 
isolated rock or hill, along whose In the text it is “ externally 

base and sides there are the remains he wore the clothes or costume of 
of a considerable number of rock- the Sahkhya (>bany-^’u'), that is, he 
caves, &,c.” was a follower of Kapila by out- 

In Chinese Tsing-piii, “he waid piofession. Julieu has trans- 
who discusses with clearness luted it as though Sany-k'ie were 
(Jul.); but in Wong-Phh (§ 193) equivalent to Suflip-kia-chi, but the 
he is called Ming-pin, which seems symbols are quite different, and he 
more accurate. For the story of this himself gives Sdnkhya as the e<]ui- 
doctor see ^Vong'Puh (/oc. cit) valent of ^ang-k'ie (pp. 470, 527). 

w jji thia passage, as in the one 
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ignorant. His followers look up to him with respect and 
humility, and so it has been for many days ; nevertheless 
his vow and past determination have borne no fruit ! 
Vain is it to worship and visit the Bddhi tree. Swear to 
accomplish your object, and then you will be in the end 
guide of gods and men.’ ” i®® 

Dharmapala Bodhisattva answered the messenger thus : 
“The lives of men {or, generations of men) are like a 
phantom ; the body is as a bubble. The whole day I 
exert myself ; I have no time for controversy ; you may 
therefore depart — there can be no meeting.” 

The master of sdstras having returned to his own 
country, led a pure {quiet) life and reflected thus : “ In the 
absence of^^® MaitrSya as a Buddha, who is there that 
can satisfy my doubts ? ” Then in front of the figure of 
the Bodhisattva Kwan-tsz’-tsai,i^^ he recited in order 
the Sin-to’-lo-ni {Hr^daya-dlidrani)}^^ abstaining from 
food and drink. After three years I£wan-tsz’-tsai B6dhi- 
sattva appeared to him with a very beautiful body, and 

*"• This passage is obscure, and I spirit of NSgarjuna,” although pro- 
offer niy translation only as tenta- fessedly a follower of Kapila, ex- 
tive, It appears to me that the hibited his faith by going to Avalo- 
message to the Bodhisattva was kitesvara. This, joined with the 
couched ironically. Bhavaviveka story of Sadvaha excavating the 
challenges Dharmapala on the Brahmara (Durga) convent for Na- 
ground that his aim has not yet garjuna, shows that the worship of 
been accomplished, and to go to the Durga[the many-armed and the high) 
Bddhi tree to worship is foolish and w.as the chief feature in the spirit of 
inoperative. “Vow to accomplish Nagarjuna's teaching; in other 
your purpose, and it shall be accom- words, that the fu.sion between Bud- 
plished irrespective of worship or dhism and the native worship of hill 
humility. This would seem to gods dates from Nagdrjuna’s time, 
have been the tendency of NSgar- and was brought about by his in- 
juna’s teaching, and Bhavaviveka, fluence. 

though outwardly a follower of Ka- This is a well-known sCttra or 

pila, was yet full of Nagarjona’s mantra, has been translated in the 

. Journal of the Ji. A. S., iSjStV- 27 i 

That is, until Maitrcya be- see also Bendall, Catalogue of MSS., 
comes Buddha, who is there that &a, p. 117, add. 1485. The corn- 
can answer my doubts ? It is not position of this siUra may, I think 
that Maitreya hm become Buddha, be attributed to Nagdrjuna, as the 
he does so become. founder of the IMahjiyana doctrine. 

This is indirectly a most im- This “ beautiful body ” of Ava- 

portant passage. It shows that Bha- 16 kite.svara seems to be derived from 
vaviveka, who was imbued “with the foreign sources. The character of 
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addressed the master of sdstras thus : “What is your pur- 
pose {will) ? ” He said, “ May I keep my body till Mai- 
tr^ya comes.” Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bodhisattva said, “Man’s 
life is subject to many accidents. The world is as a 
bubble or a phantom. You should aim at the hh^hest 
resolve to be born in the Tushita heaven, and there, even 
now,^i* to see him face to face and worship.” 

The master of sdstras said, “My purpose is fixed; my 
mind cannot be changed.” Bodhisattva said, “ If it is 
so, you must go to the country of Dhanakataka, to the 
south of the city, where in a mountain cavern a diamond- 
holding {Vajrapdni) spirit dwells, and there with the 
utmost sincerity reciting the GM-Tcing-hang-t’o-lo-ni 
{Vajrapdnidhdrani), you ought to obtain your wish.” 

On this the master of Sdstras went and recited (the 
dhdrat),i). After three years the spirit said to him, “What 
is your desire, exhibiting such earnest diligence ? ” The 
master of Sdstras said, “ I desire that my body may endure 
till Maitr^ya comes, and Avalbkitg^vara Bodhisattva 
directed me to come here to request the fulfilment {of 
vty desire). Does this rest with you, divine being ? ” 

The spirit then revealed to him a formula and said, 
“ There is an Asura’s palace in this mountain ; if you ask 
according to the rule given you, the walls will open, and 
then you may enter and wait there till you see {Mai- 
treya).” “ But,” said the master of Sdstras, “ dwelling in the 
dark, how shall I be able to see or know when the Buddha 


the beauty may be seen from the 
plates supplied by Mr. B. Hodgson 
in the J. R. A. S., vol. vi. p. 276. 
'I’here can be little doubt that we 
have here a link connecting this 
worship with that of Ardhvisura- 
anahita, the Persian representative 
of the beautiful goddess of “ pure 
water.” Compare Anaitis as Venus, 
and the Venus-moun tains in Europe 
(Fensberg), the survival of the wor- 
ship of hill-gods. (See Karl Blind 
on “water-gods,” &c., in the Con- 
temporary Review.) 

VOL. II. 


This is the aim of the true 
Buddhist convert, to be bom in the 
heaven of Maitreya after death, and 
there to hear his doctrine, so as to 
be able at his advent to receive his 
instruction and reach Nirvana. Op- 
posed to this is the foreign theory of 
a Western paradise. 

This exhibits the character of 
Bhavaviveka, who had charged 
Dharmapala with want of a strong 
determination \patk). See ante, 11. 
109. 

P 
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appears ? ” Vajrapani said, “ When Maitreya comes into 
tlie world, I will then advertise you of it.” The master 
of sdstras having received his instructions, applied him- 
self with earnestness to repeat the sentences, and for three 
years, without any change of mind, he repeated the words 
to a nicety (musiard-seed)}^^ Then knocking at the rock- 
cavern, it opened out its deep and vast recesses. Then an 
innumerable multitude appeared before him looking about 
them, but forgetful of the way to return. The master of 
sdstras passed through the door, and addressing the multi- 
tude said, “ Long have I prayed and worshipped with a 
view to obtain an opportunity to see Maitrdya. Now, 
thanks to the aid of a spiritual being, my vow is accom- 
plished. Let us therefore enter here, and together await 
the revelation of this Buddha.” 

Those who heard this were stupified, and dared not 
pass the threshold. They said, ‘‘This is a den of ser- 
pents; we shall all be killed.” Thrice he addressed 
them, and then only six persons were content to enter 
with him. The master of sdstras turning himself and 
advancing, then all the multitude followed him with their 
gaze as he entered. After doing so the stone walls closed 

Julieu translates this “surun {yik-tsai-i-skinff), the son of SuJdh 5 - 
grame de seneve/’ Keferriug to dana, the promised Buddha, was 
my translation in Wong-Buh, § 193, just this, the white mustard-seed ” 
I had the honour to correspond with (Siddhartha), because he was “per- 
M Julien on the subject, he only fectly endowed.” Whether the 
allowed that the point was worthy phrase, “faith as a gram of mustard- 
of consideration. His words are seed ” kokkof crii'dTrews) does not 
these: “lime semble au contraire mean “ perfect ” (aiiOriental- 
que cela signifie que la puissance des ism introduced into Palestine, cjs 
dhdraid reciters sur uue giaine de used for cws, or irpos) is a point I 
seneve fut telle que cette grame, shall not urge ; but probably the 
malgrd sa Icgerite extreme, put, familiar story of “ Open Sesame” 
etant projetee sur la pierre, la faire is derived from the legend of Bhava* 
s’entrouvnr couime si elle avait 4 tc vivika and the “ mustard - seed.” 
frapp^e avec un instrument d’une Both AU Baba and the master of 
force, d’un poids extraordinaire.” tdstras succeeded in opening the 
But there is something to be said on caveim gate by a “mustard-seed” 
the other side. To repeat a formula formula. Cunningham connects the 
“ to a mustard-seed,” is to repeat it name of the place, l)harani-k6t% 
perfectly [ad unyuem) ; hence the with this legend [Anc. ihog., p. 
■ame of Siddh^ha, “ the perfect ” 53^). 
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behind them, and then those left without chided them- 
selves for neglecting his words addressed to them. 

From this going south-west 1000 li or so, we come to 
the kingdom of Chu-li-ye (Chulya). 

Chu-li-ye (Chulya OB Ch6la). 

The country of Chulya (Chola) is about 2400 or 2500 li 
in circuit ; the capital is about 10 li round. _ It is deserted 
and wild, a succession of marshes and jungle. The popu- 
lation is very small, and troops of brigands go through the 
country openly. The climate is hot ; the manners of the 
people dissolute and cruel. The disposition of the men 
is naturally fierce ; they are attached to heretical teaching. 
The sAiighardmas are ruined and dirty as well as the 
priests. There are some tens of DSva temples, and many 
Nirgrantha heretics. 

At a little distance south-east of the city is a sMpa 
built by As6ka-r^ja. Here Tath^gata in old time dwelt, 
and exhibited his spiritual power, and preached the sublime 
law, and defeated the heretics, delivering both men and 
HSvas. 

Hot far to the west of the city there is an old saiighA- 
rdma. This was the place where Ti-p’o (Deva) Bodhi- 
sattva discussed with an Arhat. In the first instance, 
Deva Bodhisattva heard that in this convent there was an 
Arhat called Uttara (Wu-ta-lo) who possessed the six 
supernatural powers (shadahliijnds), and the eight vimSk- 
shas (mea 7 is of deliverance)', forthwith he came from a 
distance to observe his manner as a model. Having 
arrived at the convent, he asked the Arhat for a night’s 
lodging. Now in the place where the Arhat lived {in his 
cell) there was only one bed. Having entered, in the 
absence of a mat, he spread some rushes on the ground, 
and showing it to him, begged him to be seated. Having 
taken the seat, the Arhat entered into samddhi, and came 
out of it after midnight. Then Deva proposed to him his 
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doubts, and prayed him to answer them. The Arhat took 
up each difficulty and explained it. DSva, closely exa- 
mining each word, pressed his difficulties in the way of 
cross-examination, till after the seventh round of discussion 
the Arhat closed his mouth and declined (was unable) to 
reply. Then using secretly his divine faculties, he passed 
into the Tushita heaven, and there questioned Maitreya. 
Maitreya gave the required explanations, but because of 
their character he added, “ This is the celebrated Deva 
who for a succession of kalpas has practised religion, and 
in the middle of the Bhadra-kalpa ought to attain the 
condition of Buddha. You do not know this.^'^ You 
should greatly honour him and pay him reverence.” 

In a moment he returned to his seat, and once more 
entered on a clear explanation (of the difficulties), wliich 
he expressed in great precision and language. Deva 
addressing him said, “ This is the explanation of the holy 
wisdom of Maitreya Bodhisattva. It is not possible for 
you, reverend sir, to have discovered such profound 
answers.” Then the Arhat said, “ It is so, in truth ; the 
will of Tatbagata.” On this, rising from his mat, he 
offered him worship and profound reverence and praise. 

Going from this south, we enter a wild forest district, 
and passing 15CX) or 1600 li, we come to the country of 
Ta-lo.-pi-ch’a (Dravida). 

Ta-lo-pi-ch’a (Dravida). 

This country is about 6000 li in circuit; the capital 
of the country is called Kanchipura (Ivin-chi-pu-lo),^^* 
and is about 30 li round. The soil is fertile and regularly 
cultivated, and produces abundance of grain. There are 

Or, do you not know this? opening (mouth) of the southern 
This must be Conjiveram. sea of India, and in tiie direction 
I do not think the text in Hwui-lih of ISihhala the water journey is three 
can be construed as Julien takes it days. ’ It seems to imply that Con- 
“the town of Kin-chi is situated or jiveram was the central town from 
a port of the sea.” The original runs which the trafhc to Ceylon was coii- 
thus ; *' The town of Kin-cht is the ducted. 
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also many flowers and fruits. It produces precious gems 
aud other articles. The climate is hot, the character of 
the people courageous. They are deeply attached to the 
principles of honesty aud truth, and highly esteem learning; 
in respect of their language and written characters, they 
differ but little from those of Mid-India. There are some 
hundred of sanghdrdmas and 10,000 priests. They all 
Study the teacliing of the Sthavira (ChaTig-tso-pu) school 
belonging to the Great Vehicle. There are some eighty 
Deva temples, and many heretics called Nirgranthas. 
Tathagata in olden days, when living in the world, fre- 
quented this country much ; he preached the law here and 
converted men, and therefore A^oka-rflja built stupas over 
all the sacred spots where these traces exist. The city 
of KS,nchipura is the native place of DharmapS.la Bddhis- 
attva.^^* He was the eldest son of a great minister of the 
country. From his childhood he exhibited much cleverness, 
and as he grew up it increased and extended. When he 
became a young man,^^ the king and queen condescended 
to entertain him at a (marriage) feast. On the evening 
of the day his heart was oppressed with sorrow, and being 
exceedingly afflicted, he placed himself before a statue of 
Buddha aud engaged in earnest prayer (supplication). 
Moved by his extreme sincerity, the spirits removed him 
to a distance, and there he hid himself. After going many 
hundred li from this spot he came to a mountain convent, 
and sat down in the hall of Buddha. A priest happening 
to open the door, and seeing this youth, was in doubt 
whether he was a robber or not After interrogating 
him on the point, the Bodhisattva completely unbosomed 
himself and told him the cause ; moreover he asked per- 
mission to become a disciple. The priests were much 
astonished at the wonderful event, and forthwith granted 
his request. The king ordered search to be made for him 
in every direction, and at length finding out that Bodhi- 

Ta-mo-po-lo-p’u'sa, in Chinese Hu-fa, " defender of the law,” 

^ Assumed the cap, toga virilis. 
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sattva had removed to a distance from the world, driveii^^’- 
by the spirit (or, spirits), then he redoubled his deep 
reverence and admiration for him. From the time that 
Dharmap§,la assumed the robes of a recluse, he applied 
himself with unflagging earnestness to learning. Con- 
cerning his brilliant reputation we have spoken in the 
previoTis records.^** 

To the south of the city not a great way is a large 
saiighdrdma, in which men of the same sort, renowned for 
talent and learning, assemble and stop. There is a stiipa 
about lOO feet high which was built by Asoka-raja. Here 
TathSigata, dwelling in old days, repeated the law and 
subdued the heretics, and converted both men and Devas 
in great number. 

Going 3000 li or so south from this, we come to the 
country of Mo-lo-kiu-ch’a (Malakflta). 


Mo-lo-kiu-ch’a (MalakHtta). 

This country is about 5000 li in circuit ; the capital 
is about 40 li. The land and fields are impregnated with 


Both here and in the preced- 
ing portion of the narrative the 
phrase used is shin which may 
either mean carried by spirits" 
(in the sense of divine spirits) or 
“driven by his own spirit." Jnlien 
adopts the former rendering. We 
should in this case have expected 
to find the phrase kwH shiny instead 
of shin. Hwui-Iih, however, tells us 
that it was “a great king of the 
spirits " (one of the Mahadeva-rdjas) 
that carried him away. 

See ante., vol, i, p. 238. For 
some account of his writings, com- 
pare liwui-lihy book iv, p. 191 (Jul.); 
see also note 87, book ix. 

The distance given (3000 li or 
so) south from Conjiverani seems 
to be excessive. But none of the 
distances given by Hiuen Tsiang 
from hearsay are to be depended on. 
Compare, for example, the distance 
given from Cbaritra, in Orissa, to 


Ceylon, viz., about 20,000 li. This 
part of the pilgrim’s itinerary is be- 
set with difficulties. In the text 
before us, the use of the symbol 
hing would denote that he went 
personally to the Malakuta king- 
dom, but in Hwui-lih we are told 
that he heard only of this country, 
and his intention was evidently to 
embark, probably at the mouth of 
the Conjiveram river, for Ceylon, 
when he heard from the priests who 
came from that country to Kin-chi 
of the death of the king Raja Buna 
MugaUn and the famine. Mr. Fer- 
gusson, assuming Nellore to have 
been the capital of Chula (I may 
here notice, by the way, that the 
symbols used for this country are 
the same both in Hwui-lih and the 
Si-yu-kiy so that the “Djourya" 
adopted by Julien in the Life of 
Hiuen - Tsiang is the same as 
“Tchoulya" in the Si-yu-ki)y is 
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salt, and the produce of the earth is not abundant. All 
the valuables that are collected in the neighbouring islets 
are brought to this country and analysed. The tempera- 
ture is very hot. The men are dark complexioned. They 
are firm and impetuous in disposition. Some follow the 
true doctrine, others are given to heresy. They do not 
esteem learning much, but are wholly given to commercial 
gain. There are the ruins of many old convents, but only 
the walls are preserved, and there are few religious fol- 
lowers. There are many hundred Deva temples, and a 
multitude of heretics, mostly belonging to the Nirgranthas. 

Not far to the east of this city is an old sanghdrdma 
of which the vestibule and court are covered with wild 
shrubs; the foundation walls only survive. This was 
built by Mahendra, the younger brother of A46ka-raja. 

To the east of this is a stupa, the lofty walls of which 
are buried in the earth, and only the crowning part of the 
cupola remains. This was built by A^oka-rfija. Here 

disposed to refer Kin-chi-pu-lo to to Malakilta, Dr. Burnell has shown 
N^iapattanam, and so get over the {loc. cit.) that “this kingdom was 
difficulty which arises from Hwni- compris^ roughly in the delta of 
Uh’s remark that “ the town of Kin- the Kdverl.” This would lead us 
chi is at the sea-mouth on the to suppose that the capital was 
water-road to Ceylon,” and also the somewhere near Kumbhaghonam or 
distance from Nellore of 1500 or AvAr ; but how then shall we ac* 
1600 li. But this would involve u.s count for the 3000 li of Hiuen- 
in subsequent difficulties; the name Tsiang ? the actual distance south 
of Kahchipura, moreover, is the from Conjiveraiii to this neigh- 
well-known equivalent for Conji- bourhood being only 150 miles, or, 
veram, and it is impossible to dis- at most, 1000 li. Tor an account 
regard this. M. V. de St. Martin, of Kumbhaghonam, see Sewell, Lists 
relying on Hwui-lih, says [M^iruyire, of Aniiiq. Remab^s in Madras, 
p. 399) that Hiuen-Tsiang did not vol. i. p. 274. Dr. Burnell gives 
go farther south than K^^hchipura, the name Malaikhiram as pos- 
but, on the other hand, Dr. Burnell sibly that by which Kumbhaghonam 
is of opinion that Hiuen-Tsiang was known in the seventh century 
returned from !MaIakfita to Kdhchi- (ibid.) In a note the Chinese editor 
pura (Ind Ant, vii. p. 39). It is remarks that Malakdta is also called 
certain that on his way to the Ivon- Chi-mo-lo; Julien restores this to 
kan he started from Dr^vida ; lam Tchimor {p. 121, n.), and also to 
disposed, therefore, to think that he Tchimala “the Simour of M. Rein- 
did not go farther south than Kin- aud” (Jul., iii 530). I have given 
chi. In this case the subsequent reasons for thinking that Chi-mo-Io 
account he gives us of Malakiita, is the equivalent for Khmar {/. R. 
Mount Malaya, and I’otaraka, is ul. 6'., vol. xv. p. 3 ’7). 
deri\ed from hearsay. With regard 
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Tath^gata in old days preached the law and exhibited his 
miraculous powers, and converted endless people. To 
preserve the traces of this event, this memorial tower was 
built. For years past it has exhibited spiritual signs, and 
what is wished for in its presence is sometimes obtained. 

On the south of this country, bordering the sea, are the 
Mo-la-ye (Malaya) mouiitains,^^ remarkable for their 
high peaks and precipices, their deep valleys and mountain 
torrents. Here is found the white sandal-wood tree and 
the Chan-t' an-ni-p 0 (ChandaTiSva) tree. These two are 
much alike, and the latter can only be distinguished by 
going in the height of summer to the top of some hill, 
and then looking at a distance great serpents may be seen 
entwining it : thus it is known. Its wood is naturally cold, 
and therefore serpents twine round it. After having noted 
the tree, they shoot an arrow into it to mark it.^^ In the 
winter, after the snakes have gone, the tree is cut down. 
The tree from which Kie-pw-lo (KarpHra) scent is pro- 
cured, is in trunk like the pine, but different leaves and 
flowers and fruit. When the tree is first cut down and 
sappy, it has no smell ; but when tlie wood gets dry, it 
forms into veins and splits; then in tlie middle is the 
scent, in appearance like mica, of the colour of frozen 
snow. This is what is called (in Chinese) long-nao-hiang, 
the dragon-brain scent. 


These mountains, or this moun- 
tein, bordering on the sea, may either 
represent the Malabilr Ghato gene- 
rally, or, more probably, the detached 
mass of the Ghats south of the Koim- 
6atur gap, apparently the true Ma- 
laya of the Fauraaik lists. See 
Jnd. Ant.j vol. xiii. p, 38 ; Sewell, 
op. cit., p. 252. The term Ma la yo 
is also applied to a mountainous 
district in Ceylon, of which Adam’s 
Peak is the centre (Childers, Pali 
Diet., sub voc.); compare J. R. A. 
N.S., vol. XV, p. 336. It would seem, 
at any rate, if this district of Malaya, 
“bordering on the sea,” was a part 
of the kingdom of Malakfi^ that 


the latter cannot be confined to the 
delta of the Ka\L“ri, but must be 
extended to the southern sea-coast. 
This would explain the alternative 
name of Chi ino lo (Kumar). Malaya 
means any “ mountainous region.” 

That is, a tree “ like the sandal- 
wood” (Jul., n. i). 

Comj)are Julien, note 2 {in 
Joeo), and Bumouf, Introd. to Bud- 
dhism, p. 620. The Malaya moun- 
tain is called Chandanagiri. part 
of the southern range of the Ghats, 
because of the sandal-wood found 
there (Monier Williams, Same. Diet. 
s. V. Chandana). 

That is, camphor. 
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To the east of the Malaya mountains is Mount Po-ta- 
lo-kia (Potalaka).^^® The passes of this mountain are very 
dangerous ; its sides are precipitous, and its valleys rugged. 
On the top of the mountain is a lake ; its waters are clear 
as a mirror. Prom a hollow proceeds a great river which 
encircles the mountain as it flows down twenty times and 
then enters the southern sea. By the side of the lake is a 
rock-palace of the D^vas. Here Avalokit^svara'® in coming 
and going takes his abode. Those who strongly desire to 
see this Bodhisattva do not regard their lives, but, cross- 
ing the water {fording the streams), climb the mountain 
forgetful of its difficulties and dangers ; of those who 
make the attempt there are very few who reach the 
summit. But even of those who dwell below the moun- 
tain, if they earnestly pray and beg to behold the god, 
sometimes he appears as Tsz’-tsai-t’ien (Isvara-d^va), some- 
times under the form of a yogi (a Pdmhipata) ; he ad- 
dresses them with benevolent words and then they obtain 
their wishes according to their desires. 

Going north-east from this mountain, on the border 
of the sea, is a town ; this is the place from which they 

The situation of this mountain p. 40). Julien says, “ Going from 
has been discussed {J. Ji. A. S., N.S., Malakuta in a north-eastern direc* 
vol. XV. p. 339 ff. tion, on the borders of the sea is 

See vol. i. p. 60, n. 210. a town (called Che-li-ta-to, Chari- 

The symbol used implies “a trapura).” Conf. ante, p. :o5, n. 
division of the sea,” as though it 55. But, in fact, the original 
were at a point where the sea states. “Going from this mountain, 
divided into an eastern and western Mount Malaya, in a north- 

ocean. eastern direction, there is a town at 

There is no name given ; it is the sea-dividing.” So that Dr, Bur- 
simply stated there is a town from nell’s conclusions, so for as this part 
which they go to Ceylon. If it of his argument goes, are not sup- 
were intended to give the name ported by the text. On the other 
Charitrapura to it, there would be hand, it is stated by I-tsing that 
no symbol between the word for “going west thirty days fromQue- 
“ city or town ” and the word “ go. ” dah, merchants used to arrive at 
M. Julien’s parenthesis has misled Nagavadana, whence after two 
Dr. Burnell and others. Dr. Bur- days’ voyage they reach Ceylon ” 
nell has also argued on a mistaken {J, Jt A. S., N.S., vol. xiii. p. 562), 
translation as to the position of This looks as though Nagapattunam 
this town, which he identifies with were the town referred to by iliuen 
Kaveripattanain {Ind. Ant, vol. vii. Tsiang. 
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start for the southern sea and the country of Sang-kia- 
lo (Ceylon). It is said commonly by the people that 
embarking from this port and going south-east about 
3000 li we come to the country of Simhala. 


8ND OP BOOK X. 



( Jt35 ) 


BOOK XL 


Contains an account of tiventy-three kingdoms, viz., (i) Sdng-TdaAo 
(2) Kong-kien-na^pu-lo ; (3) Mo-ho-la-c’ha; (4) Po-lu-kie-che-p’o/ 
(5) Mo-la-p’oy (6) 0 -dha-li; (7) Kie-ch’a; (8) Fa-la-pi; (9) 
’ 0 -nan-to-pu-lo ; (10) Su-la-ch’a; (11) Khi-che-lo; (12) U-she- 
yen-nay (yigf) Shi-kie-tu y (14) Mo-hi-chi-fa-lo-po-loy Sin-toy 
(16) Mo-lo-san-pu-lo y (17) Po-fa-toy (18) 0 -tien-p’o-chi-loy (19) 
Long-kie-lo ; (20) Po-la-ssey (21) Pi-to-shi-lo y (22) 0 -fan-dhay 
(23) FoAohml. 


Sang-kia-lo (Simhala).’ 

The kingdom of Siiiihala is about yooo li in circuit;^ 
tlie capital is about 40 li round. The soil is rich and 
fertile ; the climate is hot ; the ground is regularly culti- 
vated; flowers and fruits are produced in abundance. 
The population is numerous ; their family possessions are 
rich in revenues. The stature of the men is small. They 
are black complexioned ® and fierce by nature. They love 
learning and esteem virtue. They greatly honour religious 
excellence, and labour in the acquisition of religious merit. 


^ Simhala or Ceylon was nofc 
visited by Hiuen Tsiang, for reasons 
given in the last book. Fa-hian, 
however, resided in the island for 
two years (cap. 40). For the vari- 
ous names by which this island has 
been known, we may refer to Vin- 
cent [Navigation of the Ancients^ &c.) 
Colonel Yule doubts whether we 
owe the name Ceylon or Seilan to 
Simhala [Marco Poloy ii. p. 254, 
note i). Childers traces the deriva- 
tion of the word Flu to this name 
Sihala {N(Aes on the Sinhalese Lan- 
guage). See Ind. Ant.^ vol. xiii pp. 

33 ff- 


“ For the exaggerated reports 
concerning the size of this island, 
we may refer to Tennent's Ceylon, 
cap. i., and Yule, Marco Pdo (vol. 
ii. p. 254, n. i). The circuit of the 
island is really under 700 miles. 
We rou&t therefore allow 10 li to 
the mile if Hiuen Tsiang’s state- 
ment is to be received. Fa-hian is 
much more nearly correct in his 
figures, but in his account we must 
substitute length for breadth (cap 
37 )- 

^ This must refer to the Tamil 
population. The Siuhalcse art tall 
and comparatively fair. 
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This country was originally (called) Pao-chu^ (Eatna- 
dvipa), because of the precious gems found there. It was 
occupied by evil spirits.® 

After this there was a king of a country of Southern 
India, whose daughter was affianced in a neighbouring 
country. On a fortunate day, having paid a compli- 
mentary visit, she was returning when a lion met her on 
the way. The servants of the guard left her and fled from 
the danger. Eesting alone in her car, her heart was 
resigned to death. At this time the lion king, taking the 
woman on his back, went away and entered a lone valley 
in the deep mountains.® He caught the deer and gathered 
the fruits according to their season, with which to nourish 
her. In the course of time she brought into the world a 
boy and a girl. In form and features they resembled 
human beings, but in disposition they were like the beast 
tribes. 

The youth gradually grew up, and was possessed of 
great bodily strength, so that he could subdue the wildest 


^ That is, the “ isle or islet of 
gems.” So it was called by the 
Arabs of the ninth century (Yule, 
op. cif., p. 255). The Javanese 
word for precious stone is sda, and 
from this, some think, comes the 
word Sailan or Ceylon (ibid.) In 
any case the name itself, “gem 
island,” was an old one ; the regular 
formation would give us Ratna^ 
dvipa. 

® The construction of the text 
and context is a little unusuaL It 
seems to imply that because the 
island abundantly possessed gems 
and precious stones, it was a resting- 
place for demons and spirits, or 
demons. Of course it refers to the 
Rakshasts or Yakkhints. Comp. 
Weber, Mdmdyana, p. 25 (Boyd’s 
translation). 

* For notices of this legend see 
Prof. Vasconcellos Abreu, Frogmen- 
tot d^wma tentaiiva de Estudo scolias- 
iieo da Epopeia Portugueza (Lisboa, 
1880), pp. 40-75 ; or Ind, Ant,, voll 
PP- 33 ; I>tpavairhki, ch. 

ix. : Lassen, Ind. Alt., voL i. p. 


241 n. ; Bumouf, Jntrod., pp. 19S f. 
It owes its origin probably to the 
rape of a woman during a seaboard 
raid. Some of the northern tribes 
(invaders of India) affected the 
name of lion (siniha or li). Compare 
Po-iho, v. 1788. There are three 
events (obscure in themselves, yet 
perhaps connected) which happened 
in India about the time of Buddha: 
(i.) The invasion of north-west of 
India by the Vrijjis ; (2.) the in- 
cursion of Yavanas into Orissa ; (3 ) 
the invasion and conquest of Ceylon 
by Vijaya. These events may have 
had a mutual relationship ; the 
pressure of the Vrijjis from the 
north-west would drive the inter- 
mediate tribes on Orissa, and from 
Orissa some of the adventurers 
would start for fresh conquests by 
sea Precisely similar events oc- 
curred in the west a few centuries 
afterwards. Compare Fergusson, 
Have Temples of India, p. 58 ; Beal, 
Ahdract of Four Lectures, Introduc- 
tion, ix., X., xi, and also the sculp, 
tores in the Gane^ Gumpha uid 
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beasts. When he came to man’s estate/ the wisdom of 
his manhood also came, and he asked his mother, saying, 
“ What am I to be called ? My father is a savage beast, 
and my mother is a human creature. But as you differ 
in kind, how can you have lived together ? ” Then the 
mother related the old story, and told it to her son. Her 
son, replying, said, “Men and beasts are of different 
kinds. We ought to hasten away from this.” The mother 
replied, “ I should have fled long ago, but I cannot help 
myself.” Then the son from that time forth stopped at 
home whenever his father, the lion, roamed forth through 
the mountain passes, with a view to escape the difficult 
{position in which they were placed). And now on a cer- 
tain occasion, his father having gone forth, he proceeded 
to carry away his mother and sister to a village inhabited 
by men. The mother then said, “ You ought, botli of you, 
to keep this matter secret, and say nothing about the first 
transaction, for if people were to come to hear of it, they 
would lightly esteem us.” 

On this she returned to her father’s country, but it no 
longer belonged to her family, and the sacrifices of her 
ancestors had all died out. Having taken refuge in the 
town, all the men addressed her, saying, “From what 
kingdom do you come ? ” She said, “ I belong to this 
country. Having wandered through strange places, we 
have come back, mother and son together {to oiir 
home).” 

Then the village people were moved with pity, and pro- 
vided them with necessary food. And now the lion king 
returning to his place, saw no one there. Thinking with 
affection of his son and daughter, he was moved with 
rage, and went away through the mountains and valleys, 
and roamed through the towns and villages, roaring 
frightfully and destroying the people, slaughtering and 
mangling every living thing. The town-folk went forth, 

Kani ka Nur caves, I'erguoson, op. ~ Reached the age of twenty 
eit., pi. 1. years. — Julien. 
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therefore, to pursue and capture him, in order to kill him. 
They beat the drums, sounded the conch, and with their 
bows and spears formed a large company ; but yet they 
lagged behind (delayed) in order to escape danger. Then 
the king, fearing that their courage was little,® organised 
a band of hunters to capture the lion. He himself went 
with an army consisting of the four kinds of troops, 
amounting to tens of thousands, and beat through the 
woods and jungle, and traversed the mountains and valleys 
(in search of their frey). The lion raising his terrible roar, 
men and beasts flee in consternation. 

Not being captured in the hunt, the king again made a 
proclamation, and promised that whoever captured the 
lion and freed the country from the affliction should be 
largely rewarded and his reputation widely published. 

The son, hearing the royal decree, spake to his mother 
and said, “ We have suffered much from hunger and cold. 
I certainly will answer to the appeal. Perhaps we may 
thus get enough to support us.” 

The mother said, “You ought not to think of it; for 
though he is a beast, yet he is still your father. What 
though we be wretched through want ? this is no reason 
why you should encourage a wicked and murderous 
thought.” ® 

The son said, “ Men and beasts are of a different kind. 
What room is there for the question of propriety in such 
a matter as this ? Why should such a thought interfere 
with my plan ? ” So seizing a knife and concealing it in 
his sleeve, he went forth to answer to the appeal. On this 
a thousand people and ten thousand horsemen assembled 
ill crowds (like the clouds and vapour). The lion lay hid 
in the forest, ami no one dared to approach him. On this 
the son forthwith advanced to him, and the father, tame 
and crouching, forgot in his sense of loving afl'ectioii all 

^ The virtue (viz., of manliness) ® Wicked, t.c., unnatural, a^^ainat 
which influenced them did not pre- nature, 
vail (far). 
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liis previous hate. Then he {the sou) plunged the knife 
into the middle of his bowels, but he still exhibited the 
same love and tenderness, and was free from all anger or 
revengeful feeling even when his belly was ripped up, 
and he died in agony.^® 

The king then said, “ Who is this man who has done 
such a wonderful deed ? ” Allured by promises of re- 
ward on the one hand, and alarmed by fear of punish- 
ment on the other, if he kept back anything, he at last 
revealed the whole from beginning to end, and told the 
touching story without reserve. The king said, “Thou 
wretch ! if thou wouldest kill thy father, how much more 
those not related to thee ! Your deserts indeed are great 
for delivering my people from the savage cruelty of a 
beast whose {passions) it is difficult to assuage, and whose 
hateful tempers are easily aroused ; but to kill your own 
father, this is a rebellious {unnatural) disposition. I will 
reward your good deed largely, but you shall be banished 
from the country as the punishment of your crime. 
Thus the laws will not be infringed and the king’s 
words not violated.” On this he prepared two large 
ships {boats) in which he stored much provision {cured 
ric: or other grain). The mother he detained in the 
kingdom, and provided her with all necessary things as 
the reward of the service done. The son and daughter 
each were placed in a separate boat, and abandoned to 
the chance of the waves and the wind. The boat in 
which the son was embarked, driven over the sea, came 
to this Eatnadvlpa. Seeing it abounded in precious 
gems, he took up his abode here. 

Afterwards merchants seeking for gems frequently 
came to the island. He then killed the merchant chief 
and detained his children. Thus he extended his race. 
His sons and grandsons becoming numerous, they pro- 

** The cave pictures from Ajanfc^ the hi'^tory of Vijaya and the “lion” 
given in Mrs. Speir’s Xf/e tn .rl/icte/ti legend; see also Burgeas, Cace 
India, pp. 300 ff. seem to refer to Temples^ &c., pp. 312 f. 
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ceeded to elect a king and ministers and to divide the 
people into classes. They then built a city and erected 
towns, and seized on the territory by force ; and because 
their original founder got his name by catching a lion,^*- 
they called the country (after his name) Sirhhala. 

The boat in which the girl was embarked was driven 
over the sea till it reached Persia (Po-la-sse), the abode 
of the western demons, who by intercourse with her 
engendered a clan of women-children, and therefore the 
country is now called the Country of the Western 
Women ; — this is the reason. 

The men of the Siihha kingdom are small in stature 
and black-complexioned ; they have square chins and 
high foreheads ; they are naturally fierce and impetuous, 
and cruelly savage without hesitati< m. This is from their 
inherited disposition as descended from a beast ; but 
another version of the story is that they are very brave 
and courageous. 

The records of the Buddhist religion say : In the 
middle of a great irou city of this Katnadvlpa (P’ao-chu) 
was the dwelling of the Kfikshasi women (Lo-t’sa). On 
the towers of this city they erected two high llagstafis 
with lucky or unlucky signals, which they exhibited 
according to circumstances (to allure mariners), when 
merchants came to the island (Ratnadvipa). Then they 
changed themselves into beautiful women, holding 
fiowers and scents, and with the sound of music they 
went forth to meet them, and caressingly invited them 

Chih - ue - tseu, lioD'Catchtng ; the favourable flag or signal was 
this seems also to be the meaning shown; but if she kept away on her 
of giiiikala, W'here la means to catch voyage, then the unfavourable 
or take. The ViparamSa brings signal was displayed. Or it niay 
Vijaya, the son of JSiibha, from mean that the signal was to allure 
Sirhhapura in Laja (Gujarat). mariners. 

“ If circumstances were pro- The curious parallel between 

pitious, they agitated the lucky the ways of these ES-kshasis and 
flag or drapery ; if they were nii- the Sirens hns attracted frequent 
fortunate or unlucky, they moved notice. Compare Pausanias, book 
the unpropitious fignal.” it would x. cap. ^i. dpdirXcws 

seem to mean that if a ship drew darcQu, vir., of those who had li«* 
near the shore as if to anchor, then tened to their songs. Homer, Odya^t 
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to enter the iron city ; then having shared with them all 
sorts of pleasure, they shut them up in an iron prison, 
and devoured them at their leisure. 

At this time there was a great merchant of Jamhu- 
dvipa called bang-kia (Simha) whose son was called Sang- 
kia-la (Simhala). His father having grown old, he was 
deputed to take charge of the house {family ) ; he em- 
barked, therefore, with 500 merchants to seek for pre- 
cious stones ; driven by the winds and waves, they came 
to Eatnadvipa. 

Then the Eakshasis, displaying the lucky signal, began 
to wave it, and wenc fortli with scents and flowers and 
the sound of music to meet them, and invite them to 
enter the iron city. The prince of the merchants ac- 
cordingly, matched with the queen of the Eakshasis, 
gave himself up to pleasure and indulgence. The other 
merchants also selected each one a companion, and so, 
in the course of time, a son was horn to each. After 
this, the Eakshasis, feeling tired of their old partners’ 
love, (w«r« preparing to) shut them up in the iron prison, 
and to seek new companions among other merchants. 

At this time, Sang-kia-la, moved in the night by an 
evil dream, and impressed with a sense of its bad augury, 
sought some mode of escape, and coming to the iron 
stronghold, he heard the sounds of piteous cries within. 
Forthwith he climbed a great tree, and questioned them, 
saying, “ Who are you thus bound, and why these miser- 
able cries ? ” They replied, " Do you not know then 
that the women who occupy this place are all Eak- 
shasis? In former days, they allured us to enter the 
city with festive sounds of music, but when you arrived, 
they shut us up in this prison, and are gradually devour- 
ing our flesh. Now we are half eaten up ; your turn too 
will soon come.” 

lii. 178, &c., with the account in Ind. Antiq., vol. x. p. 291, and the 
the text and in the Romantic Academy, Aug. 13, 1881, pp. 120, 
Legend of Buddha, 'f, See also I2i. 
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Then Sang-kia-la (Simhala) said, “By what device 
then may we escape this danger?” They replied, and 
said, “We hear that on the sea- board there is a divine 
horse, and whoever prays with supreme faith he will 
safely carry him across.” 

Siihhala having heard this, secretly told the merchants 
his companions to assemble altogether on the sea-shore 
and there to offer up fervent prayers for deliverance. Then 
the divine horse came and addressed the men and said, 
“ Each one of you grasp my hairy coat and look not 
behind ; then will I deliver you and transport you across 
the sea out of danger’s way. I will conduct you back to 
Jambudvipa, to your happy homes {country).” 

Then the merchants, obeying his directions, did each 
one implicitly as commanded. They seized the hairy coat 
{of the divine horse). Then he mounted aloft, traversed 
through the clouds, and passed the sea to the other side. 

Then the Eikshasls, perceiving all at once their hus- 
bands liad escaped, spake one to another in surprise, 
and asked where they had gone. Then, taking each 
her child, they traversed to and fro the air. Perceiving, 
then, that the merchants had just left the shore, they 
issued a general order to unite in their flight to follow 
them. Not an hour had passed but they encountered 
them, and then, with mingled joy and tears, they came, 
and for a time restraining their grief they said, “ We 
thought ourselves happy when first we met you, and made 
it our care to provide you homes, and for long have 
loved and cherished you, but now you are departing 
and deserting your wives and children, leaving them 
desolate. Who can bear the terrible grief that afflicts us ! 
We pray you stay your departure and turn again with us 
to the city.” 

“ The horse is called Kesi in the departure of merchants (see 
the Abkinishhramana SOtra (Ro- note in the RcHnantic Legend), 
mantie Legend^ loc. cit.) The re- Av.tl6kite.4vara is often spoken of 
ference appears to be to the change as a white horse, i.e., as one who 
of monsoon, which would favour came across the sea. 
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But the minds of the merchants were as yet unwilling 
to consent. The E§,kshasis, seeing their words had no 
effect, had recourse to seductive blandishments, and by 
their conduct excited the feelings of the merchants ; in 
consequence of which, being unable to suppress their 
tender emotions, their steadfastness forsook them, and, 
hesitating to go on, they paused, and at length returned 
in company with the Eakshasls. The women, saluting 
and congratulating each other, closely holding to the men, 
went back. 

Now the wisdom of Simhala was deep, and his firm 
purpose remained unchanged, and so he succeeded in 
traversing the ocean, and thus escaped the danger. 

Then the queen of the E§.kshasis returned alone to the 
iron city ; on which the other women addressing her said, 
" You are without wisdom or astuteness, and so you are 
abandoned by your husband; since you have so little 
cleverness or capacity you cannot dwell here.” On this 
the E§,kshasi queen, taking her child, hastened her flight 
after Siihhala. She indulged before him in excessive 
blandishments and entreated him tenderly to return. 
But Simhala repeated with his mouth some spiritual 
charms, and with his hand brandishing a sword, he said, 
“ You are a Eakshasi and I am a man, men and demons 
belong to different classes, there can be no union between 
such; if you trouble me further with your entreaties I 
will take your life.” 

The E&kshasl woman, knowing the uselessness of further 
parley, darted through the air and disappeared. Coming 
to Simhala’s house, she addressed his father Siihha, and 
said, “ I am a king’s daughter belonging to such and such 
a country. Siihhala took me as his wife, and I have 
borne him a son. Having collected gems and goods, we 
were returning to my lord’s country when the ship, 
driven by the winds and the sea, was lost, and only I, my 
child, and Simhala were saved. After crossing rivers and 
mountains with great difficulty, hungry and worn out, I 
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said a word displeasing to my husband, and I found myself 
deserted, and as he left me he let fall bitter words and 
raged on me as if he were a Ilakshasa.^^ If I attempt to 
return, my native country is a very long distance off; if 
I stop, tlien I am left alone in a strange place : staying 
or returning I am without support. I have, therefore, 
dared to tell you the true state of things.” 

Simha said, “ If your words be true, you have done 
right.” Then she entered the king’s house to dwell there. 
Not long after Siihhala came, and his father addressing 
him said, “ How is it you esteemed riches and gems so 
much and made so little of your wife and child?” Siiii- 
hala said, “This is a Eakshasi.” Then he related the 
whole previous history to his father and mother ; then his 
relatives, angry on account of the whole affair, turned on 
her to drive her away ; on which the E4kshasl went to the 
king and entreated him. The king wished to punish 
Siihhala, but Siihhala said, “The delusive influence of 
Eaksliasis is very great.” 

Moreover, the king, regarding his son’s words as 
untrue, and being moved in his mind (feelings) by her 
fascination, addressed Siihhala and said, “ Since you 
have decided to reject this woman, I will now protect her 
in my after-palace.” Simhala said, “ I fear she will cause 
you some misfortune, for the Eakshasas eat only flesh 
and blood.” 

But the king would not listen to Siihhala’s words, and 
accordingly took her as his wife. In the middle of tlie 
night following this, flying away, she returned to Eatna- 
dvipa, and calling together 500 Eakshasa demon women, 
they all came to the king’s palace, and there, by means of 
destructive charms and sorceries, they killed all living 
things within the building and devoured their flesh and 

Or, it may be, “ as if I were a serve that in the previous sentence 
Hakshasi, ’ and so Julien translates where Siihhala draws his sword he 
it. In this case we should supply calls her a Kakshasa, not a Kdkshasi, 
the symbol niu (woman) ; but I oh* so that either ti'anslation is correct. 
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drank their blood, whilst they carried off the rest of the 
corpses and with them returned to the “ island of gems.'’ 

The next day, early, all the ministers were assembled 
at the king’s gates, which they found fast closed, and not 
able to be opened. After waiting a long time, and not 
hearing any sounds of voices within, they burst open 
the doors and gates, and pressed forward together {into 
tlie house). Coming to the palace hall, they found no 
living thing therein but only gnawed bones. The 
officers looking at one another in astonishment, then 
bent down their heads in their confusion, and uttered 
lamentable cries. Being unable to fathom the cause of 
the calamity that had happened, Siihliala related to 
them from beginning to end the whole story. The 
ministers and people then saw from whence the evil 
came. 

On this, the ministers of the country, the aged men 
and different officers, inquired in order as to the best 
person to appoint to the high dignity {of the throne). 
All looked in the direction of Siiiihala, {so conspimous 
for) religious merit and wisdom. Then speaking to- 
gether, they said, “ With respect to a ruler, the selection 
is no trivial matter; he needs to be devout and wise, 
and at the same time of quick natural parts. If he be 
not good and wise, he would not be able to give lustre 
to the succession ; if he have no natural parts {shill or 
tact), how could he direct the affairs of state ? Now tliis 
Siihhala appears to be such a man : he discovered in 
a dream the origin of the calamity by the effect of 
his virtue he encountered the divine horse, and ho has 
loyally warned tlie king of his danger. By his prudence 
he has preserved himself ; the succession should be 
his.” 

The result of the deliberation being known, the people 
joyfully raised him to the honourable position of king. 
Siihhala was desirous of declining the honour, but was 

Viz., of the Kakahasis. 
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not able to do so. Then keeping to the middle course, 
he respectfully saluted the different officers of state, and 
forthwith accepted the kingly estate. On this, he cor- 
rected the former abuses, and promoted to honour the 
good and virtuous ; then he made the following decree, 
“My old merchant friends are in the country of the 
E8,kshasls, but whether alive or dead I cannot teU. But 
in either case I will set out to rescue them from their 
danger; we must equip an army. To avert calamities 
and to help the unfortunate, this is the merit of a king- 
dom ; to preserve treasures of precious stones and jewels, 
is the advantage of a state.” 

On this he arrayed his troops and embarked. Then 
on the top of the iron city the evil flag was agi- 
tated.” 

Then the Elkshasls seeing it, were filled with fear, and 
putting in practice their seducing arts, went forth to lead 
and cajole them. But the king, thoroughly understand- 
ing their false artifices, commanded the soldiers to recite 
some charmed words and to exhibit their martial bearing 
Then the Efikshasis were driven back, and fled precipi- 
tately to rocky islets of the sea ; others were swallowed up 
and drowned in the waves. On this they destroyed the 
iron city and broke down the iron prison ; they delivered 
the captive merchants, obtained large stores of jewels and 
precious stones, and then summoning the people to change 
their abodes, he (Simhala) founded his capital in the “island 
of gems,” built towms, and so found himself at the head of 
a kingdom. Because of the king’s name the country was 
called Siihhala. This name is also connected with the 
Jdtakas, relating to Sakya Tathagata. 

The kingdom of Simhala formerly was addicted to im- 
moral religious worship, but after the first hundred years 
following Buddha’s death the younger brother of A^oka- 
raja, Mahendra by name, giving up worldly desires. 

It would seem that “the evil flag’’ was a signal to warn the Rak- 
shasis of danger. 
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sought with ardour the fruit of Arhatship. He gained 
possession of the six supernatural powers and the eight 
means of liberation; and having the power of instant 
locomotion, he came to this country. He spread the 
knowledge of the true law and widely diffused the be- 
queathed doctrine. From his time there has fallen on the 
people a believing heart, and they have constructed icw 
convents, containing some 20,000 priests. They princi- 
pally follow the teaching of Buddha, according to the 
dharma of the Sthavira (Shang-ts’o-pu) school of the 
Mahflyana aect.^® When 200 years had elapsed,^® through 
discussion, the one school was divided into two. The 
former, called the Mahavih&ravasinas (Mo-ho-pi-ho- 
lo-chu-pu), was opposed to the Great Vehicle and 
adhered to the teaching of the Little Vehicle; the other 
was called Abhayagirivasinas (’ 0 -p’o-ye-k’i-li-chu-pu) ; 
they studied both vehicles, and widely diffused the Tripi- 
fakas. The priests attended to the moral rules, and were 
distinguished for their power of abstraction and their 
wisdom.*® Their correct conduct was an example for 
subsequent ages ; their manners grave and imposing. 


TheMahdjd.iia,orGreatYehicle, 
is generally supposed to have been 
unknown in the Southern school ; 
but it is an elastic term, and in the 
present instance would refer pro- 
bably to the developed doctrine (in 
what direction we hardly know) of 
the old school of the Sthaviras or 
elders. 

“ That is, as it seems, two hun- 
dred years after the introduction of 
Buddhism into Ceylon, If so, the 
period referred to would be aliout 
the time of the reduction of the three 
pitakaa to writing in Ceylon, viz., 
B.o. 75. Does the phrase just fol- 
lowing this, “they widely diffused 
the TnjpifaAroa,” refer to this 
event ? 

^ This school evidently followed 
the teaching of the Mah^vihdra 
priests. The Mahavihara was about 
7 li to the south of the capital Anu- 
rddhapura. It was built by DOva- 


nampiyatissa, about 250 B.C. {Fa- 
hmn^ c. 39.) Compare Dtpavar/iaa 
(Oldenberg), xix. 10. Oldenberg 
makes some remarks respecting the 
Attkakathd preserved in this monas- 
tery, op. cit. hxtrod., pp. 6, 7. See 
for some notice of the vihara, Beal, 
Pa-Man^ p. 159, u. i. 

^ For some account of the Ab- 
bayagiri vibdra see Dipavaiiua, xix. 
14, 17; Beal’s Fa-Aion, p. 151, n. i. 
It seems to hare been the vihira in 
which the tooth-relic was exhibited, 
Pa-hiaHj 157. 

•li “Meditative powers ” and “wis- 
dom.” This would indicate a de- 
veloped form of belief. It corre- 
sponds to the cki kwan school of 
Tien-tai in China. The same steps 
which led to the formation of the 
school there may have marked the 
development in Ceylon. It repre- 
sents a compromise between quiet- 
ism and practice of rules. 
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By the side of the king’s palace is the vihdra of Bud- 
dha’s tooth, several hundred feet high, brilliant with 
jewels and ornamented with rare gems. Above the vihdra 
is placed an upright pole on which is fixed a great Padma 
raja {ruly) jewel.^® This gem constantly sheds a brilliant 
light, which is visible night and day for a long distance, 
and afar off appears like a bright star. The king three 
times a day washes the tooth of Buddha witli perfumed 
water,^ sometimes with powdered perfumes. Whether 
washing or burning, the whole ceremony is attended with 
a service of the most precious jewels. 

[The country of Simhala,^ formerly called the Kingdom 
of lions, is also called the Sorrowless Kingdom;^* it is the 
same as South India. This country is celebrated for its 
precious gems ; it is also called Eatnadvipa. Formerly, 
when S^kyamuni Buddha took an apparitional body called 
Siihhala, all the people, and priests, in honour of his 
character, made him king,^^ and therefore the country was 
called Siihhala, By his mighty spiritual power he de- 
stroyed the great iron city and subdued the E4kshasi 
women, and rescued the miserable and distressed, and 
then founded a city, and built towms, and converted this 
district. In order to disseminate the true doctrine, he 
left a tooth to be kept in this land, firm as a diamond, in- 
destructible through ages. It ever scatters its light like 
the stars or the moon in the sky, or, as brilliant as the 
sun, it lights up the night. All those who fast and pray 
in its presence obtain answers, like the echo {answers the 
voice). If the country is visited by calamity, or famine, 
or other plague, by use of earnest religious prayer, some 


I’or .some notice of the rubies 
of Ceylon, &ee Maixo Poloj book iii. 
cap. xiv. 

Or, every day thrice washes, &c. 

“ This and the following para- 
graphs are interpolated in the text ; 
they belong to the time of the Ming 
dynasty (third year of Yung-lo, A.D. 


1405). Ihave translated a portion of 
the passage, the rest will be found in 
a note at the end of this Book xi. 

^ Or the Asdka kingdom. Com- 
pare the Asoka garden of Havana, in 
the RumCiyana. 

^ To do him honour. 
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spiritual manifestation ever removes the evil. It is now 
called Si-laii-mouiit,^® but formerly Siiiibala country. 

By the side of the king’s palace is the vihdra of Buddha’s 
tooth,® which is decorated with every kind of gem, the 
splendour of which dazzle.s the sight like that of the sun. 
For successive generations worship has been respectfully 
offered to this relic, but the present king of the country, 
called A-li-fun-nai-’rh (Alibunar’ ?), a man of So-li 
(Ch61a),® is strongly attached to the religion of the 
lieretics and does not honour the law of Buddha ; he is 
cruel and tyrannical, and opposed to all that is good. 
The people of the country, however, still cherish the tooth 
of Buddha.®'^] 

By the side of the vihdra of Buddha’s tooth is a little 
vihdra which is also ornamented with every kind of pre- 
cious stone. In it is a golden statue of Buddha ; it was 
cast by a former king of the country, and is of the size 
of life. He afterwards ornamented the head-dress (the 
ushnisha) with a precious gem. 

In course of time there was a robber who formed the 
design to carry off the precious stone, but as it was 
guarded by a double door and a surrounding balustrade, 
the thief resolved to tunnel out an entrance underneath 
the obstacles, and so to enter the vihdra and take the 
jewel. Accordingly he did so, but on attempting to seize 
the gem, the figure gradually raised itself higher, and out- 
reached the grasp of the thief. He, then, finding bis 
efforts of no avail, in departing sighed out thus, “ Formerly 
when Tathagata was practising the life of a Bodhisattva, 
he cherished in himself a great heart and vowed that for 


* Si'lan-shan Shan corresponds* count of Buddha’s tooth and the 
to gh'iy the name therefore would rihdray see Beal’s Fakian, p. 153, 
be Silangiri, reminding ua of the n. l.; iicwterri il/onacAwm, by Spence 
Sirenurn. scopiUi of Virgil, v. Hardy, pp. 224, 226. 

864. It ia evident that this name For Soli see Marco Polo {"Yule), 

was given to Ceylon before the For- vol ii p. 272. The Cholas had just 
luguese arrived in India before this conquered the Pallavas, 

^ This has been already stated in The rest of this passage will be 

the previous section. For an ac- found at the end of this book (xL) 
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the sake of the four kinds of living things he would of his 
compassion give up everything, from his own life down to 
his country and its towns. But now the statue which 
stands in his place (bequeathed) grudges to give up the 
precious stone. His words, weighed against this, do not 
seem to illustrate his ancient conduct.” On this the 
statue lowered its head and let him take the gem. The 
thief having got it, went to the merchants to sell it ; on 
which they all exclaimed and said, “ This is the gem 
which our former king placed on the head-dress of the 
golden statue of Buddha. Where have you got it from, 
that you want to sell it surreptitiously to us ? ” Then 
they took him to the king and stated the case. The king 
then asked him from whom he had procured the gem, on 
which the thief said, “ Buddha himself gave it to me. I 
am no robber.” The king not believing him, ordered ,a 
messenger to be sent immediately to ascertain the truth. 
On arriving he found the head of the statue still bent 
down. The king seeing the miracle, his heart was affecfed 
by a sincere and firm faith. He would not punish the 
man, but bought the gem again from him, and ornamented 
with it the head-dress of the statue. Because the head of 
the figure was thus bent on that occasion, it remains so 
until now. 

By the side of the king’s palace thei-e is built a large 
kitchen, in which daily is measured out food for eight 
thousand priests. The meal-time having come, the priests 
arrive with their pdtras to receive their allowance.*^ 
Having received and eaten it, they return, all of them, to 
their several abodes. Ever since the teaching of Buddha 
reached this country, the king has established this charity, 
and his successors have continued it down to our times. 
But during the last ten years or so the country has been 
in confusion, and there has been no established ruler to 
attend to this business. 

® Fa-hian also alludes to this charitable mode of feeding the priests^ 
p. ISS, op. eit. 
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In a bay on the coast of the country the land is rich in 
gems and precious stones.^ The king himself goes (there) 
to perform religious services, on which the spirits present 
him with rare and valuable objects. The inhabitants of 
the capital come, seeking to share in the gain, and invoke 
the spirits for that purpose. What they obtain is different 
according to their religious merit. They pay a tax on the 
pearls they find, according to their quantity. 

On the south-east corner of the country is Mount 
LahkS,.*^ Its high crags and deep valleys are occupied 
by spirits that come and go ; it was here that Tathdgata for- 
merly delivered the Ling-kwL-king (Lwiika SMra or Lahkd- 
vatdra)?^ 

Passing seawards to the south of this country some 


^ Marco Polo (cap, xvi.) alludes 
to the pearl-fisheries off the west 
coast of Ceylon, He mentions 
Bettelar as the place of rendezvous. 
Colonel Yule thinks that this is 
Putlam, the Pattala of Ibu Batuta. 
With reference to the account given 
by Marco Polo of the fishery, it is 
curious how, in all its particulars 
(except that of the charmers) it 
agrees with the arrangements of the 
pearl-fishery at La Paz, on the 
coast of Lower California. I have 
visited that fishery, and inquired 
into its management. The mer- 
chants fit out the boats and pay 
the gangs of drivers (&u^ 05 ) ; the 
shells are brought up in the same 
way as described by Marco Polo. 
The heap each day is divided into 
three parts — one for the State 
(estado), one for the Church (The 
Virgin), one for the chief merchant 
(armador), or sometimes, when the 
divers do not receive pay, they have 
a proportion of the last heap for 
themselves. The sharks which 
abound at La Paz can be seen 
swimming in the neighbourhood (so 
clear is the water under a cloudless 
and rainless sky), but the divers 
fear only one kind, which they call 
the Tintero {the ti>jtr shark). They 
dive just as Marco Polo describes. 


and I may add that I never found 
one of them (experts though they 
were) remain down more than 5S 
seconds. 

Laiik 4 is sometimes spoken of 
as a city, sometimes as a mountain, 
and at other times applied to the 
whole island. Moreover, it is some- 
times distinguished from Ceylon, 
and described ss on the same meri- 
dian as Ujjayini. The mountain 
is spoken of as three-peaked 
kUta) in the Rdtndyana. It was the 
abode of Ravana. 

The Lankdvatdra Sdtra or the 
Saddharina LanKavutd} a Sutra be- 
longs to the later development and 
is of a mystical character. It re- 
fers eveiytbing to “the heart,” 
which is simply the all-pervading 
dinuuf. There are three trans- 
lations of the Ndt 7 'a in China ; sec 
B. Nanjio, Catalogue, 175, 176, 
177. The title of 176, the “en- 
tering-Lanka-sutra,” would alino'it 
justify us in considering this sutra 
as belonging to Vaishiiavism. Bod- 
hidhanua, who arrived in China, 
a.d. 526, from South India, at- 
tached his faith to the teaching of 
this sdti'a : it was therefore com- 
posed before his time. The ear- 
liest translation in China (No. 175) 
dates from A.D. 443, but this is 
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thousands of li, we arrive at the island of A'arakira 
(Na-lo-ki-lo). The people of this island®® are small of 
stature, about three feet high ; their bodies are those of 
men, hut they have the beaks of birds; they grow no 
grain, but live only 011 cocoa-nuts. 

Crossing the sea westward from this island several 
thousands of li, on the eastern cliff of a solitary island 
is a stone figure of Buddha more than 100 feet high. 
It is sitting facing the east. In the head-ornament 
(ushnisha) is a stone called Yueh-n<jai-chu (Chandra- 
kS,nta). When the moon begins to wane, water imme- 
diately runs down from this in a stream along the sides 
of the mountain, and along the ravines of the pre- 
cipices.®'^ 

At one time there was a band of merchants who were 
driven by the winds and waves during a storm, till 
they reached this solitary island. The sea- water being 
salt, they were unable to drink it, and were parched 
with thirst for a long time. But now on the fifteenth 
day, when the moon was full, from the head of the 
image water began to trickle forth, and they obtained 
deliverance. They all thought that a miracle had been 
wrought, and were afl'ected with a profound faith ; they 


incomplete; the next (No. 176) 
dates from a-D. 513; the third 
from A.D. 700. The following 
quotation from Csoma Korbsi is 
found in Spence Hardy’s Manual 
of BuddJiism, p. 356. “The second 
treatise or 8 &ti a in the fifth volume 
of the Mdo is entitled in Sans- 
krit Arya Lanhh'atdra mahdydna 
Sdtra, a venerable siltra of high 
principles (or speculation) on the 
visiting of Lanka. This was de- 
livered at the request of the lord 
of Lank^ by Shakya, when be was 
in the city of Limakii on the top of 
the Malaya mountain, on the sea- 
shore, together with many priests 
and B6dhisattvas.” It is stated by 
Hodgson that the LankdvcUdra is 
regarded in Nepal as the fourth 


dharma ; “ it consists of 3000 slocas, 
and states that Ravan.i, lord of 
Lank^ having gone to the Mala- 
yagiri mountain, there heard the 
history of the Buddhas from Sakya 
Sinba, and obtained Bcddhynana” 
{ibid.) Lankagiri, then, is probably 
the same as Mount Potaraka 
spoken of at the end of the tenth 
book. 

^ Perhaps the Maidive Islands ; 
but see Yule, Marco Polo, ii. 249. 
NArikera means cocoa-nut. 

^ Julien translates, “ when the 
moon is about to reflect its light 
from this jewel {d'y rejlichir sa 
lumtire) ; ” but the literal rendering 
is, ** when the moon is about to 
tuni back its light,” that is, “ to 
wane.” 
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determined then to delay on the island. Some days 
having elapsed, as soon as the moon began to be hidden 
behind the high steeps, the water did not flow out. 
Then the merchant-chief said, “ It cannot have been 
specially on our account that the water ran down. I 
have heard that there is a pearl ' loved by the moon,’ 
when the moon’s rays shine full on it, then the water 
begins to flow from it. The gem on the top of the 
statue of Buddha must be one of this sort.” Then 
having climbed the mountain to examine the case, they 
saw that it was a Chandrakanta pearl in the head-orna- 
ment of the figure. This is the origin of the story as it 
was told by those men. 

• Crossing the sea many thousand li to the west of 
this country, we come to a large island renowned for 
its precious stones (or Mahfiratnadvipa) ; it is not in- 
habited, except by spirits. Seen from a distance on a 
calm night, a light seems to shine from mountains and 
valleys. Merchants going there are much surprised to 
find nothing can be procured. 

Leaving the country of Ta-lo-pi-ch’a (Dr&vida) and 
travelling northwards,®® we enter a forest wild, in which 
are a succession of deserted towns, or rather little vil- 
lages.®® Brigands, in concert together, wound and cap- 
ture (or delay) travellers. After going 2000 li or so we 
come to Kong-kin-na-pu-lo (Konkanapui a).^® 

Kong-kin-na-pu-lo (Konkaxapura). 

This country is about 5000 li in circuit. The capital is 

^ Both General Cunningham V. de St. Martin [M^moire, p. 400), 
and Mr. Fergii&.'-on give thedirection who seems to adopt Hwui-lih’s text 
north-west. This is a mistake {Anc. a.s his guide. 

(Jeoy., p. 552 ; J. Ji. A. vi. 266) ; The passage may also be trans- 

but Hwui-lih has north-west. He lated “passing through (or by) a 
moreover says that the pilgrim re- deserted town and many little vil- 
turned to the north-west. If we lages." 

adopt the reading north, then the Hwui-lih gives Kin-na-pu-lo, 

route would be a return one. although in Julien we find Kong- 
The origin, as it seems, of the error kin-na-pu-lo. It may be an error in 
in direction must be traced to H. the text In the passage before us 
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3 CXX) li or so round. The land is rich and fertile ; it is 
regularly cultivated, and produces large crops. The cli- 
mate is hot; the disposition of the people ardent and 
quick. Their complexion is black, and their manners 
fierce and uncultivated. They love learning, and esteem 
virtue and talent. There are about lOO sanghdrdmas, 
with some 10,000 priests (followers). They study both 
the Great and the Little Vehicle. They also highly 
reverence the D^vas, and there are several hundred 
temples in which many sectaries dwell together. 

By the side of the royal palace is a great saiighdrama 
with some 300 priests, who are all men of distinction. 
This convent has a great vihdra, a hundred feet and more 
in height. In it is a precious tiara belonging to Sarvar- 
thasiddha (Yih-tsai-i-sh’ing) the prince. It is somewhat 
less than two feet in height, and is ornamented with gems 
and precious stones. It is kept in a jewelled casket. On 
fast-days it is brought out and placed on a high throne. 
They offer to it flowers and incense, on which pccasions it 
is lit up with radiance. 

By the side of the city is a great saiighdrama in which 
is a vihdra about 50 feet high. In this is a figure of 
Maitr^ya Bfldhisattva carved out of sandal-wood. It is 
about ten feet high. This also on fast-days reflects a 
bright light. It is the work of the Arhat Wen-’rh-pih-i 
(Srutavim^atikoti).*^ 


the country is Kong-kin-na-pu-lo, 
which is restored by Julien to Kon- 
kanapura. It is stated that this 
country is in Southern India. There 
is no ag[reement as to the site of the 
capital. V. de St. Martin takes the 
pilgrim north-west to Vanavtlsi 
{M^oire, p. 401). General Cun- 
ningham thinks that Anagundi on 
the northern bank of the Tuhga- 
bhadr^ river is the place indicated 
{Anc. Geog., p. 552}, whilst Mr. 
Fergusson would take the pilgrim 
from N&gapattan to the centre of the 
MaisQr plateau somewhere «ast 


Bednore (/. R. A, S., N.S., vol. vL p. 
267). Assuming, however, that hia 
route was north, and that he was 
returning towards the neighbour- 
hood of Chanda, we should have to 
look for the capital of Kong-kin-na 
near Golkonda. 

For some reference to this 
person see ante, p. 187, n. 3. It 
seems likely that the allusion in the 
text is to Sona Kutikanna, as he 
was a disciple of Kdtyriyana, who 
dwelt in Southern India (S. B. E., 
xvii. p. 32). 
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To the north of the city not far is a forest of Tdla 
trees about 30 li round. The leaves {of this tree) are long 
and broad, their colour shining and glistening. In all 
the countries of India these leaves are everywhere used 
for writing on. In the forest is a stHpa. Here the four 
former Buddhas sat down and walked for exercise, and 
traces of them still remain. Beside this is a stilpa contain- 
ing the bequeathed relics of the Arliat Srutavirbsatikoti. 

Not far to the east of the city is a stilpa which has 
sunk down into the ground from its foundations, but is 
stdl about thirty feet high. The old tradition says, In 
this stupa is a relic of Tath§,gata, and on religious days 
{holy days) it exhibits a miraculous light. In old days, 
when Tath&gata was in the world, he preached in this 
place, and exhibited his miraculous powers and converted 
a multitude of men. 

Not far to the south-west of the city is a sMpa about 
a hundred feet high, which was built by AI6ka-r§,ja. 
Here the Arhat ^rutaviiii^atikdti exhibited great mira- 
culous powers and converted a great many people. By 
the side of it is a saiighdrdma, of which only the founda- 
tions remain. This was built by the fore-named Arhat. 

From this going north-west, we enter a great forest 
wild, where savage beasts and bands of robbers indict 
injury on travellers. Going thus 2400 or 2500 li, we 
come to the country of Mo-ho-la-ch’a (Maharashtra).*^ 

Mo-ho-la-ch’a (MahArashtba), 

This country is about 5000 li in circuit. The capital ** 
borders on the west on a great river. It is about 30 li 

^ “ The great kingdom ; ” the due south of Bharoch (the next 
country of the Mar&thas. station) instead of east. Mr. Fer- 

^ There have been various sur- gusson names Toka, Phulthamba, or 
mises as to the name of this capital. Faitan. However, the distance and 
M. V. de St. Martin names Deva- direction from the capital of Kon- 
giri or Daulat&bad, but this is not kanapura is about 400 miles N W. 
on a river. General Cunningham This seems to bring us near tlie 
thinks Kaly4n or Kaly&ni is the river Tapti, or perhaps the Ghirn^ 
place intended, to the west of which river, 
flows the Kail48& river ; but this is 
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round. The soil is rich and fertile ; it is regularly culti- 
vated and very productive. The climate is hot; the dis- 
position of the people is honest and simple ; they are tall 
of stature, and of a stern, vindictive character. To their 
benefactors they are grateful ; to their enemies relentless. 
If they are insulted, tliey will risk their life to avenge 
themselves. If they are asked to help one in distress, 
they will forget themselves in their haste to render assist- 
ance. If they are going to seek revenge, they first give 
their enemy warning ; then, each being armed, they attack 
each other with lances (spears). When one turns to flee, 
the other pursues him, but they do not kill a man down (a 
person who submits). If a general loses a battle, they do 
not inflict punishment, but present him with woman’s 
clothes, and so he is driven to seek death for himself. 
The country provides for a band of champions to the 
number of several hundred. Each time they are about to 
engage in conflict they intoxicate themselves with wine, 
and then one man with lance in hand will meet ten 
thousand and challenge them in fight. If one of these 
champions meets a man and kills him, the laws of the 
country do not punish him. Every time they go forth they 
beat drums before them. Moreover, they inebriate many 
hundred heads of elephants, and, taking them out to fight, 
they themselves first drink their wine, and then rushing 
forward in mass, they trample everything down, so that no 
enemy can stand before them. 

The king, in consequence of his possessing these men 
and elephants, treats his neighbours with contempt. He 
is of the Kshattriya caste, and his name is Pulake^i (Pu- 
lo-ki-she). His plans and undertakings are wide-spread, 
and his beneficent actions are felt over a great distance. 
His subjects obey him with perfect submission. At the 
present time Siladitya** Maharfija has conquered the 
nations from east to west, and carried his arms to remote 
districts, but the people of this country alone have not 
** That ia, SiUditj^a of Kanauj (voL i* p. 2 to ss.) 
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submitted to him. He has gathered troops from the five 
Indies, and summoned the best leaders from all countries, 
and himself gone at the head of hi.s army to punish and 
subdue these people, but he has not yet conquered their 
troops. 

So much for their liabits. The men are fond of learning, 
and study both heretical and orthodox (books). There are 
about loo sanghdramas, with 5000 or so priests. They 
practise both the Great and Small Vehicle. There are 
about icxD Deva temples, in which very many heretics of 
different persuasions dwell. 

Within and without the capital are five stHpas to mark 
the spots where the four past Buddlias walked and sat. 
They were built by Aloka-raja. There are, besides these, 
other stupas made of brick or stone, so many that it would 
be difficult to name them all. 

Not far to the south of the city is a sanghdr&ma in 
which is a stone image of Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bodhisattva. 
Its spiritual powers extend (far and unde), so that many 
of those who have secretly prayed to it have obtained 
their wishes. 

On the eastern frontier of the country is a great moun- 
tain with towering crags and a continuous stretch of 
piled-up rocks and scarped precipice. In this there is 
a sanghdrdma constructed, in a dark valley. Its lofty 
halls and deep side-aisles stretch through the (or open 
into the) face of the rocks. Storey above storey they are 
backed by the crag and face the valley (teatercourse).*^ 

This convent was built by the Arhat Achara ( 0 -che- 
lo).^® This Arhat was a man of Western India. His 

This must refer to the famous Chaitya cave. No. xxvi., at Ajaiit^ 
13 auddha rock-temples at Ajaiita, we read that The ascetic Sthavira 
in the Indhyitdri range of hills, cut Achala, who glorified the faith and 
in the lofty and almost perpendicular w'as grateful, caused to be built a 
rocks that hem in a wild secluded mountain dwelling {sailagriha) for 
glen. See Fergusson and Burgess, the Teacher, though his desires 
Cave Temples, pp. 280-347 ; Arch, were fulfilled” {Arch. Sur. 

Sur. West. Ind. Reports, vol. iv. pp. Ind. Reports, vol. iv. p. 135). This 
43-59* apparently decides the name of the 

^ In the inscription on the Arhat mentioned here. But as the 

VOL. IT. R 
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mother having died, he looked to see in what condition 
she was re-horn. He saw that she had received a 
woman’s body in this kingdom. The Arhat accordingly 
came here with a view to convert her, according to her 
capabilities of receiving the truth. Having entered a 
village to beg food, he came to the house where his 
mother had been born* A young girl came forth with 
food to give him. At this moment the milk came from 
her breasts and trickled down. Her friends having seen 
this considered it an unlucky sign, but the Arhat recounted 
the history of her birth. The girl thus attained the holy 
fruit (of Arhatship). The Arhat, moved with gratitude‘s 
for her who had borne and cherished him, and remember- 
ing the end of such (good) works, from a desire to requite 
her, built this sanghardma. The great vihdra of the con- 
vent is about 100 feet or so in height ; in the middle is a 
stone figure of Buddha about 76 feet or so high. Above 
it is a stone canopy of seven stages, towering upwards 
apparently without support. The space between each 
canopy is about three feet. According to the old report, 
this is held in its place by the force of the vow of the 
Arhat. They also say it is by the force of his miraculous 
powers ; others say by the virtue of some magical com- 
pound ; hut no trustworthy account has yet explained 
tlie reason of the wonder. On the four sides of the mhdra, 
on the stone walls, are painted different scenes in the 
life of Tath^gata’s preparatory life as a Bodliisattva. : the 


Chinese translation of the name is 
So king (he who does, or, the doer), 
we retain the equivalent Ach&ra. 

Compare the words of the in- 
scription given in the preceding 
note, “ who glorified the faith and 
was grateful.” 

^ See the drawing.s of Cave xix. 
and of the dagaba in it, Buddhist 
Cave Tenifles {Arch. Sur. W. Ivd. 
Rep.y vol. iv., pi. XXX., xxxi. ; Care 
Temples, pi. xxxvi., xxxvii. The 
measurements given “by report” 
are vastly exaggerated, as such 


matters very often are in India. 
But possibly there may have been a 
stnictural building against the face 
of the rock, wdth a dagaba of larger 
dimensions, though by no means of 
the size indicated in the text. It is 
more probable, however, that the 
report is only an exaggerated ac- 
count of the rock-cut chaityas. 
Biuen Tfiiang does not appear to 
have visited them personally. 

^ In inn--'aic, “ carved and in- 
laid” {teou low). 
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wondrous signs of good fortune which attended his 
acquirement of the holy fruit (of a Buddha), and the 
spiritual manifestations accompanying \nsNirvdna. These 
scenes have been cut out with the greatest accuracy and 
fineness.®® On the outside of the gate of the saiighardma, 
on the north and south side, at the right hand and the 
left, there is a stone elephant.®^ The common report says 
that sometimes these elephants utter a great cry and the 
earth shakes throughout. In old days Jina (or Channa) 
Bddhisattva often stopped in this sanglidrdma. 

Going from this lOOO li or so to the west,®* and crossing 
the Nai-mo-to (Narmadfi.) river, we arrive at the king- 
dom of Po-lu-kie-che-po (Bharukachheva ; Barygaza or 
Bharoch).®* 


Po-lu-kie-ch’e-p’o (Bhaeukachha). 


This kingdom is 2400 or 2500 li in circuit. Its capital 
is 20 li round. The soil is impregnated with salt. Trees 
and shrubs are scarce and scattered. They boil the sea- 
water to get the salt, and their sole profit is from the 
sea. The climate is warm. The air is always agitated 
with gusts of wind. Their ways are cold and indifferent ; 
the disposition of the people crooked and perverse. They 
do not cultivate study, and are wedded to error and true 


This must refer to the famous 
Ajanta frescoes. 

This seems to refer to two 
elephants in alto rilievo that were 
sculptured on the rock in front of 
Cave XV., but which are now scarcely 
recognisable. See Fergusson and 
Burgess, Cave Temples, p. 306. 

Jour. R. As. Soc., vol. xx. p. 208. 

^ Hwui-lih gives north - west. 
M. Julien has translated it north- 
east, by mistake ( Vie, &c., p. 203). 

Bhar6ch appears in a Pali in- 
scription at Junnar {Arch. Sur. West, 
hid. Rep., vol. iv. p. 96) under the 
form Bharukachha ; in Sanskrit it 
is Bbanikachchha {BfUi. i^athh,, v. 
40, xiv. II, xvi. 6; Vassilief, p. 


45) and Bhrlgukachcha {Bhdg. Par., 
viii. 18, 21 ; As. Res., vol ix. p. 
104; inscrip, in /. Amcr. (h\ iS'oc., 
vol. vii. p, 33) or BhrTgukshotra — 
from the locality being the tradi- 
tional residence of the sage BhHgu- 
rlshi. The Bhargava Bruhmaus of 
Bharoch are the representatives of 
an early colony of the school of 
Bhrtgu. Bharukachha is represented 
by the Greek Bapirya^a Ipirdpioy of 
Ptolemy (lib, vii. c. i, 62) and of the 
author of the Pei'iplus Mar. Eryth. 
(8. 42, Ac.) ; Strabo {lib. xv. c. i, 
73) has 'Bapybff'q. See Lassen, ]. A., 
voL i. pp. 1 13, 13b. It wa.s from 
Bharoch the Sramana came who 
burnt himself at Athens. 
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doctrine alike. There are some ten saiiglidrdmas, with 
about 300 believers. They adhere to the Great Veliicle 
and the Stbavira school. There are also about ten Dgva 
temples, in which sectaries of various kinds congregate. 

Going from this “ north-west about 2000 li, we come 
to the country of Mo-la-po (Mdlava).“ 


Mo-la-p’o (MA.la.va). 


This country is about 6000 li in circuit. The capital 
is some 30 li round. It is defended (or supported) by the 
Mahi river on the south and east.®^ The soil is rich and 
fertile, and produces abundant harvests. Shrubs and 
trees are numerous aud flourishing. Flowers and fruit are 
met with in great quantities. The soil is suitable in an 
especial manner for winter wheat. They mostly eat bis- 
cuits and (or, made of) parched corn-flour. The disposition 
of the men is virtuous and docile, and they are in general 
of remarkable intelligence. Their language is elegant and 
clear, and their learning is wide and profound. 

Two countries in India, on the borders, are remarkable 
for the great learning of the people, viz., MAlava on the 
south-west, and Magadha on the north-east. In this they 
esteem virtue and respect politeness {humanity). They are 
of an intelligent mind and exceedingly studious ; never- 
theless the men of this country are given to heretical 


The geography of this part of 
the pilgrim’s route is involved in 
obscurities. I can only therefore 
offer some remarks on the text 
In Hwui-lih the symbol used is 
nothing^ from which it might have 
been gathered that Hiuen Tsiang 
did not himself visit this country, 
or at least on this occasion. But in 
the text the symbol king is used, so 
that no weight can be given to this 
saj^sition. 

“ If this country be Malava, it 
lies north-east from Bharoch. But, 
<m tile other hand, it does not follow 
that the route was a direct on*. 


The pilgrim and his companions 
from Ceylon may have travelled 
east tow’ards the head waters of the 
Mah! river, and then north-west. 
It is said in a note to be the same 
as the southern Lo-lo (L4ra) country. 

^ The symbol ku implies that 
the capital was “held by” (either 
defended or supported byj the Mahi 
liver on the south-east, or on the 
south and east. This would seem 
to take us to the neighbourhood 
of Bongarpdr {Elf.kinstone'8 mapK 
Cunningham considers Dh^ram^ra 
to be intended, in which V. de St 
Martin agrees. 
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belief as well as the true faith, and so live together. 
There are about icxD saiighardmcs in which some 2000 
priests dwell.®® 'pjjgy study the Little Vehicle, and be- 
long to the Sammatiya school. There are icx) D 6 va 
temples of different kinds. The heretics are very 
numerous, but -principally the Pasupatas {the cinder- 
covering heretics). 

The records of the country state : Sixty years before 
this flourished Siladitya, a man of eminent wisdom 
and great learning ; his skill in literature was profound. 
He cherished and protected the four kinds of creatures,®® 
and deeply respected the three treasures.®^ From the 
time of his birth to his last hour, his face never crim- 
soned with anger, nor did his hands ever injure a living 
thing. His elephants and horses drank water that had 
been strained, after which he gave it them, lest any 
creature living in the water should be injured. Such 
were his love and humanity. During the fifty years 
and more of his reign, the wild beasts became familiar 
with men, and the people did not injure or slay them. 
By the side of his palace he built a vihdra. He ex- 
hausted the skill of the artists, and used every kind of 
ornament in decorating it. In it he put images of the 
seven Buddhas,®^ Lords of the World. Every year ho 
convoked an assembly called Moksha mahdparishad, and 
summoned the priests of the four quarters. He offered 
them “the four things” in religious charity; he also 
gave them sets of three garments used in their religious 
services, and also bestowed on them the seven precious 
substances and jewels in wonderful variety. This meri- 

Thif? can hardly r«'fcr to ® See on<e, book ii. note 91. 
TJjjain, therefore, because we are Viviparous, oviparous, born 

told subsequently that the convents from spawn, or by transformation 
there were in ruins, and only about {fd) \\v€Uei'-in 9 ects^ and so on]. 

300 priests in them. It is curious, Buddha, dharma, sangha. 

however, that the circuit of this For the seven Buddhas con- 

capital, thirty li (Julien has ticenty suit Eitel, Uandbookt s. v. Sa},ta 
li, by mistake), and that of Ujjain Buddiio. 
are the same. 
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torious custom has continued in practice without inter- 
ruption till now. 

To the north-west of the capital about 200 li, we come 
to the town of the Brahmans.®® By the side of it is a 
hollow ditch ; into this the winter and summer streams 
flow continually, but though through decades of days 
the water runs into the hollow, yet it never seems to 
increase in quantity. By the side of it again is a little 
sMpa. The old traditions of the country say : Formerly a 
Brahman of an exceedingly haughty mind ®* fell alive 
into this pit and went down to helL In old days there 
was a Brahman born in this town, who was acquainted 
with all things, and of learning beyond all the eminent 
men of his time. He had penetrated the secrets and 
dark sayings of books sacred and profane. He was 
acquainted with the calculations of astronomy as if they 
were in his hand; his fame was wide-spread and his 
behaviour without blemish. The king very highly es- 
teemed him, and the people of the country made much 
of him. He had some 1000 disciples, who appreciated 
his doctrine and respected his character. He constantly 
said of himself, “ I am come into the world for the pur- 
pose of publishing abroad the holy doctrine and to 
guide the people. Among the former sages, or those 
who have arrived at wisdom after them, there is none 
to compare with me. Mahesvaradeva, Vasudeva, N-ara- 
yanadeva, Buddha-lokanfltha, men everywhere worship 
these, and publish abroad their doctrine, represent them 
in their effigies, and pay them worship and honour. 
But now I am greater than they in character, and my 
fame exceeds that of all living. Why should they then 
be so notorious, for they have done no wonderful 
thing.” 

This may be Br^manapura; 267, 268. But the town named 
there is a city of the Brahmans in the text cannot be near Harma- 
named by Arrian {Exped. Alex., telia. 

v\. 7) and by Diodorus, called by Or it may be a proper name, 

him Harmatelia (vii. 465). See “ the great-proud Brahmai).” 
alao Cunningham, Anc. Geog., pp. 
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Accordingly, he made out of red sandal-wood figures 
of MaliesvaradSva, VasudSva, Nar^yanadeva, Buddha- 
lokanatha, and placed them as feet to his chair, and 
wherever he went as a rule he took this chair with him, 
showing his pride and self-conceit. 

Now at this time there was in Western India a 
Bhikshu, Bhadraruchi (Po-to-lo-liu-chi) by name ; he had 
thoroughly exliausted the MihividyA (Sdstra) and deeply 
investigated the sense of different discourses (treatises).^ 
He was of excellent repute, and the perfume of his ex- 
ceeding goodness (morality) .spread in every direction. 
He had few desires and was contented with his lot, seek- 
ing nothing in the world. Hearing (of the BrCthman) he 
sighed and said, “ Alas ! how sad. This age l}imi) has no 
(owe worthy to he called a) man ; and so it permits that 
foolish master to dare to act as he does in defiance of 
virtue.” 

On this, he took his staff, and travelling afar, he came 
to this country. Whilst dwelling therein his mind was 
made up and ho acquainted the king with it. The king, 
seeing his dirty clothes, conceived no reverence for him ; 
but, in consideration of his high purpose, he forced himself 
to give him honour (to tread him with respect), and so he 
arranged the chair of discussion and called liie Brahman, 
The Brahman hearing it smiled and said, “ What man is 
this who has dared to conceive such an idea (to cherish 
this determination).” 

His disciples having come together, and many (hundred) 
thousands of listeners being arranged before and behind 
the discussion-arena to attend as hearers, then Bha- 
draruchi, with his ancient robes and tattered clothes, 
arranging some grass on the ground, sat down. Then the 
Brahman, sitting on his chair which he carried with 
him, began to revile the true law and to praise the teach- 
ing of the heretical schools. 

The Bhikshu, with a clear distinction, like the running 

Ur, it may possibly be, “ diiferout systems.” 
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of water, encircled his arguments in order. Then the 
Brahman after a while yielded, and confessed himself 
conquered. 

The king replying said, “ For a long time you have 
assumed a false reputation; you have deceived the 
sovereign and affected the multitude with delusion. Our 
old rescripts say, ‘ He who is defeated in discussion ought 
to suffer deatli.’ ” Then he prepared to have a heated 
plate of iron to make him sit thereon ; the Brahman there- 
upon, overpowered by fear, fell down to entreat pardon 
(deliverance). 

Then Bhadraruchi, pitying the Brahman, came and 
requested the king, saying, "Mahar&ja! your virtue ex- 
tends far and wide ; the sound of your praises resounds 
through the public ways. Then let your goodness extend 
even to protect this man : give not way to a cruel design. 
Pass over his want of success and let him go his way.” 
Then the king ordered him to be placed on an ass and to 
be proclaimed through all the towns and villages (as an 
impostor). 

The Br§,hman, nettled by his defeat, was so affected that 
he vomited blood. The Bhikshu having heard of it, went 
to condole with him, and said, “ Your learning embraces 
subjects religious and profane; your renown is spread 
through all parts ; in questions of distinction, or the 
contrary, success or defeat must be borne; but after 
all, what is there of reality in fame ? ” The Brahman, 
filled with rage, roundly abused the Bhikshu, calumniated 
the system of the Great Vehicle, and treated with con- 
tumely the holy ones who had gone before ; but the sound 
of his words had scarcely been lost before the earth 
opened and swallowed him up alive ; and this is the 
origin of the traces still left in the ditch. 

Going south-west we come to a bay of the sea,®* then 

Literally, the passage runs, because it is sometimes used so ; it 
“From this, south-west, we enter a probably refers to the gulf of Kaohh. 
fiea-bleuding, or a confluence of two Hwui-lih does not mention this 
seas.” I have translated it “ bay,” gulf, but takes us away from the 
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going 2400 or 2500 li north-west we come to the king- 
dom of ’ 0 -ch’a-li (Atali). 


’ 0 -ch’a-li (Atali) 

This country is about 6000 li in circuit ; the capital of 
the country is about 20 li or so in circnit. The population 
is dense ; the quality of gems and precious substances 
stored up is very great ; the produce of the land is suffi- 
cient for all purposes, yet commerce is their principal 
occupation. The soil is salt and sandy, the fruits and 
flowers are not plentiful. The country produces the hu- 
tsian tree. The leaves of this tree are like those of the 
Sz’chuen pepper {Shuh tsiau); it also produces the hiun-lu 
perfume tree, the leaf of which is like the 'thany-li!^ The 
climate is warm, windy, and dusty. The disposition of 
the people is cold and indifferent. They esteem riches 
and despise virtue. Respecting their letters, language, 
and the manners and figures of the people, these are much 
the same as in the country of Mfilava. The greater part 
of the people have no faith in the virtue of religious 
merit; as to those who do believe, they worship princi- 
pally the spirits of heaven, and their temples are some 
thousand in number, in which sectaries of different 
characters congregate. 

Going north-west from the country of Mfilava, after 
passing over 300 li® or so, we come to the country of 
K’ie-ch’a (Kachha). 


“ city of the Brahmans ” the same 
distance as in the text to ’0-ch’a-li. 

’O-ch’a-li appears to be far 
north of Kachh. May it not have 
been XJchh orB^walpur ? There is 
a town called Atari in the neigh- 
bourhood of Multan (Cunningham, 
Anc, Geog., p. 228) ; but it is diffi- 
cult to know what could have taken 
the pilgrim there. This place is 
identified by Cunningham with the 
city of the Brahmans, taken by 
Alexander the Great (^. c.) 


Can this be the 

which Kimdura, Gujarfiti Kindru 
or SdlainQiihupa^ Indian gum, oliba- 
num, is obtained? This tree {Boz- 
wllia thurifera^ zen'ota and ylahra} 
is found in Oudh, Khandes. and Ka- 
thiawfid. Gugfjvla (bdellium), the 
gum resin of Balsamodenron rox- 
burgktif pubescens, andmuIuZ. is aUo 
produced in Kachh and Sindh. 

In Hwui-lih, the distance is 
“thrt^e days’” journey. 
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K’ie-ch’a (Kachha).™ 


This country is 3000 li or so in circuit, the capital 
about 20 li. The population is dense. Tiie establish- 
ments wealthy. There is no king [great ruler) amongst 
them; the country is an appanage of Malava, and the 
climate, products of the soil, and manners of the people 
are very similar in both countries. There are some ten 
saiufhdrdmas, with about 1000 priests, who study alike 
the Great and the Little Vehicle. There are also several 
tens of D§va temples with very many unbelievers [sec- 
taries). 

From this going north lOOO li or so, we come to 
Fa -la-pi (Valabhi). 


Fa-la-pi (ValabhI). 

This country is 6000 li or so in circuit, the capital 
about 30. The character of the soil, the climate, and 
manners of the people are like those of the kingdom of 
Malava. The population is very dense ; the establish- 
ments rich. There are some hundred houses [families) 
or so, who possess a hundred lakhs. The rare and valu- 
able products of distant regions are here stored in great 
quantities. There are some hundred samjhdrdn-Ms, with 
about 6000 priests. Most of them study the Little 
Vehicle,^^ according to the Sammatiya school. There 


The distance is to be reckoned 
from the kiiijg-'doiii or country of 
!MdIava, but the jilace is not named. 
General Cunningham proposes to 
.-ead 1300 li fioin Dhdr to Kheda ; 
thi?* last place is a large town of 
Gujarat, situated between Ahma- 
dabad and Khambay, and would be 
in its Sanskrit form the same as 
Khetbi, which again i» the etjuiva- 
lent of the Chinese Kie-ch’a. But 
Kie-ch’a, although it might be cor- 
rectly restored to Kheda, is the 
name of a country. The distance, 
also, being “three day^,” in Hwui- 
lib, scorns to couhnn the 300 li in 


the text. We must therefore retain 
the restoration of Kachha. 

Although we should expect 
the direction to be south from 
Kachh, the reading is north, both 
in the text and in Hwui-lih ; 
wherever the Valabhi of iliuen 
Isiang was situated, it is said to 
have been “ the kingdom of the Nor- 
thern Lara (Lo-lo) people.” (Note 
in the Chinese text). 

In a copper-plate deed of 
Guhusona of Valabhi, he says, “In 
order to obtain for my parents and 
ffjr myself benefits in this life and 
the next, I have granted, by iiba- 
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are several hundred Deva temples with very many sec- 
taries of different sorts. 

When TathS,gata lived in the world, he often travelled 
through this country. Hence A^oka-raja raised monu- 
ments or built st'Cbjpas in all those places where Buddha 
rested. Scattered among these are spots where the three 
past Buddhas sat down, or walked, or preached the law. 
The present king is of the Kshattriya caste, as they all 
are. He is the nephew of Sildditya-raja of Malava, and 
son-in-law of the son of Siladitya, the present king of 
Kanyakubja. His name is Dhruvapata (T’u-lu-h’o- 
po-tu).'^ He is of a lively and hasty disposition, his 
wisdom and statecraft are shallow. Quite recently he 
has attached himself sincerely to faith in the three 
“precious ones.” Yearly he summons a great assembly, 
and for seven days gives away most valuable gems, ex- 
quisite meats, and on the priests he bestows in charity 
the three garments and medicaments, or their equivalent 
in value, and precious articles made of rare and costly 
gems of the seven sorts. Having given these in charity, 
he redeems them at twice their price. He esteems virtue 
{or the virtuous) and honours the good; he reverences those 
who are noted for their wisdom.'* The great ■ priests 


tion of water, to the community of 
the reverend Siikya Bhikshus be- 
longing to the eighteen schools 
{nthdyd) who have come from vari- 
ous directions to the great convent 
{MakCivvlidra) of Dudda.” Ind. 
Ant.j voL iv. p. 175. This Duddd 
was the daughter of Dhruvascna 
Ts sister (/6., p. 106), and so a 
grand-daughter of Bhatarka, the 
founder of the Valabhi dynasty. 
In another copper-plate of Guhu- 
sOna, he makes a grant to ‘Hhe 
foreign monks belonging to the 
eighteen schools, and living in the 
Abhyantarika vihara built by the 
venerable Miinma, and situated close 
to the monastery of Bha^rka, pre- 
sented to the Kajasthanlya Sura.” 
Ind. Ant, vol. v. p. 206 ; conf. 
Vassilief, Le Bouddh., p. 63. Arch. 
Sur. W. Inch Reports, vol. iii. p. 


94. The “eiglituen schools’’ here 
mentioned point to the Hinayiina 
doctrine. 

Dr. Buhler argues that this 
king was the same as Siladitya 
sumamed Dhrhbhata, (which he 
supposes to stand for Dhruvabhata, 
“the constant warrior”), of whom 
we have a grant dated “ Sam. 447 ” 
{Ind. Ant, vol, vii. p. 80). General 
Cunningham adopts the same view 
(J. S. Repoi'ts, vol. ix. pp. 16, 18) ; 
but Burgess is di'^posed to regard 
this king as the Dhruvasf'na II. of 
a Valabhi grant dated “Sam. 310 ” 
(Arch. Sur. W. Ind., vol. li. pp. S2, 
ff.) ; and Oldenberg, as possibly 
Dbcrabhata, the cousin of Dhru- 
vasena IL {Ind. Ani., vol. x. p. 
219). 

Or, he reverences religion and 
makes much of wisdom. 
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who come from distant regions he particularly honours 
and respects. 

Not far from the city is a great sanffhdrdma which 
was built by the Arhat Ichfira (’ 0 -che-lo) ; here the 
Bodhisattvas Gunamati and Sthiramati™ (Kien-hwui) 
fixed their residences during their travels and composed 
treatises which have gained a high renown. 

From this going north-west 700 li or so, we come to 
'O-nan-to-pu-lo (Anandapura). 


’0-NAN-TO-pu-LO (Anandapura). 

This country is about 2000 li in circuit, the capital 
about 20. The population is dense; the establishments 
rich. There is no chief ruler, but it is an appanage of 
Malava.'^ The produce, climate, and literature and laws 
are the same as those of Mfilava. There are some ten 
saiigharamas with less than 1000 priests ; they study the 
Little Vehicle of the Samniatiya school. There are 
several tens of Deva temples, and sectaries of different 
kinds frequent them. 

Going west from Valabhi 500 li or so, we come to the 
country of Su-la-ch’a (Surashtra). 


Su-la-ch’a (Surashtra).” 

This country is 4000 li or so in circuit, the capital 


^ This 18 confirmed by a grant 
of Dharasena IT. of Valabhi, in 
which the Saii.skrit name of the 
founder is given as Atharya {fnd. 

iv. p. 164 n.*, vol. vi. p. 9). 
Julien has Achira ; the Chinese 
translation 80-hin<j retiuires this 
restoration. 

^ Sthiramati Sthavira was one 
of the famous disciples of Vasu- 
bandhu, the twenty-first patriarch, 
who wrote commentaries on all 
the works of his master. He is 
named in a grant of Dharasena T. as 
the Acharyya Bhadanta Sthiramati, 
who founded the vihdra of Sri 
Bappapdda at Valabhi (/nd. Ant.^ 


vol. vi. p. 9 ; Vasfcilief, p. 78 ; M. 
Muller’s India, p. 30$ ; B. Nanjio’s 
Cat, Budd. Trip,, c. 372). Guna- 
mati was also a disciple of Vasu- 
bandhu. He had a famous disciple, 
Vasumitra (Pho-shu-mi), who wrote 
a commentary on Vasubandhu’s 
Ahhidharmnldshai (Bunyiu Nanjio’s 
Cat. Bud. Trip., cc. 375, 377 ; M. 
Muller, India, pp. 305.309, 3 632; 

Bumouf, /nirod., p. 505, Vassilief, 

P* 78). „ 

^ See Ind. Ant, vol. viu ; Ar. 
SuT. TT. Ind., vol. ii. p 83. 

^ Surashtra, or Suratha, or Sorath. 
As this district is in the Gujavrlt 
peninsula, it is difficult to under- 
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about 30 li. On the west the chief town borders on the 
Mahi river ; the population is dense, and the various 
establishments (Jamuiei) are rich. The country is de- 
pendent on Valabhi. The soil is impregnated with salt; 
flowers and fruit are rare. Although the climate is equable, 
vet there is no cessation of tempests. The manners of 
the people are careless and indifferent ; their disposition 
light and frivolous. They do not love learning and are 
attached both to the true faith and also to heretical 
doctrine. There are some fifty saiighdramas in this king- 
dom, with about 3000 priests ; they mostly belong to the 
Sthavira school of the Great Vehicle. There are a 
hundred or so Deva temples, occupied by sectaries of 
various sorts. As this country is or. the western sea 
route, the men all derive their livelihood from the sea and 
engage in commerce and exchange of commodities. 

Not far from the city is a mountain called Yuh-chen-to 
(Ujjanta),’* on the top of which is a saiighdrdma. The 
cells and galleries have mostly been excavated from the 
mountain-side. The mountain is covered with thick 
jungle and forest trees, whilst streams flow round its 
limits. Here saints and sages roam and rest, and ^his 
endued with spiritual faculties congregate here and stay. 

Going north from the country of Valabhi 1800 li or so, 
we come to the kingdom of Kiu-che-lo (Gurjjara). 

Kiu-che-lo (Gurjjara). 

This country is 500x3 li or so in circuit, the capital, 

stand how its chief town “ on the The old Prakrit name of Gir* 

west ” borders on the Mahi river ; nara, cl(we to Junagadh in KiUhid- 
perhaps it should be “ on the east.” wad ; the San.skrit form is Ujjay- 
But this part of the pilgrim's narra- Mv\A{MahSibh., iii. 8347 ff.) Lassen 
tive seems to be carelessly written. {Ind. AU,^ vol. i. p. 686 n.) misplace.? 
Perhaps, as Fergusson supposes, the it at or near Ajanta. It is sacred 
original document.^ had been lost in to Nemin^tha. the twenty-second 
crossing the Indus at Attok (see Jiua, and Urjayata (Colebrooke. 
Book xii.), and the details supplied Fwftys, vol. ii. p. 212 ; Arch. Sur. 
from memory or notes. For re- IF. Ind. Jiep., vol. ii. p. I29). and 1 
marks on localities see V. de St. also called Raivata. 

Martin, Mernoirej p. 405 ; Cunning- Prof. R G. Bhandarkar su»- 

ham, Anc. Geog., p. 325. gests that Kukura, a district men- 
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which is called Pi-lo-mo-lo,®^ is 30 li or so round. The 
produce of the soil and the manners of the people resemble 
those of Surashtra. The population is dense ; the estab- 
lishments are rich and well supplied with materials 
{wealth). They mostly are unbelievers ; a few are attached 
to the law of Buddha. There is one saiighdramay-mUa. about 
ft hundred priests ; they are attached to the teaching of the 
Little Vehicle and the school of the Sarvastivadas. There 
are several tens of Deva temples, in which sectaries of 
various denominations dwell. The king is of the Kshat-- 
iriya caste. He is just twenty years old ; he is distin- 
guished for wisdom, and he is courageous. He is a deep 
believer in the law of Buddha ; and highly honours men 
of distinguished ability. 

From this going south-east 2800 li or so, we come to 
the country of TJ-she-yen-na (Ujjayani). 

TT-she-ten-na (UjjatanI). 

This country is about 6000 li in circuit ; the capital 
is some 30 li round. The produce and manners of the 
people are like those of the country of Suraslitra. The 
population is dense and the establishments wealthy. 
There are several tens of convents, but they are mostly 
in ruins; some three or five are preserved. There are 
some 300 priests ; they study the doctrines both of the 
Great and the Little Vehicle. There are several tens of 
Deva temples, occupied by sectaries of various kinds. 

tioned in an inscription of Pu|u- Esmys^ vol, ii. p. 31 n. ; 
m.iyi at Nasik, and in the Rudra- tarang,^ v. 144 ff. 
dSinan inscription at Girnara, might Buhner in Rajputana (lat. 

be Kiu-che-Io, but the Chinese syl- 25® 48' N., long. 71° 16' E.) From 
lables are against such an identihca- this neighbourhood several of the 
tion( Int. Cong. OHent., 1874, clans in KathiawM say they orig^- 

p. 312 ; Arch. Snr. W. Jnd. Rep., nally came. 

vol. iv. p. 109, and vol. ii. pp. 129, Ujjfvyani or Ujjayini is pro- 

131. Gurjara is certainly the proper perly the capital of Avanti in 
representative, and the district as M&lava, the capita of Tiastanee 
well as the language extended into (Chashtana). the of Ptolemy 

the southern parts of modem Raj- lib. vii. c. i. 63) and the Peripl. Mar. 
putana and fil^lwa. See Lassen, uEryth. (c. ilviii.) Bohlen, AlU Jnd., 
Jnd. Alt,, voL L p, 136; Colebrooke, voL i p. 94. 
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The king belongs to the llrahman caste. He is well versed 
in heretical books, and believes not in the true law. 

Not far from the city is a stiipa; this is the place 
where A^oka-raja made the hell (of punishment). 

Going north- ea.st from tb.is looo li or so, we come to 
the kingdom of Chi-ki-to. 

Chi-ki-to. 

This country is about 4000 li in circuit; the capital is 
some 15 or 16 li round. The soil is celebrated for its 
fertility ; it is regularly cultivated and yields abundant 
crops ; it is specially adapted for beans and barley ; it 
produces abundance of flowers and fruits. The climate is 
temperate ; the people are naturally virtuous and docile ; 
most of them believe in iiei’etical doctrine, a few honour 
the law of Buddha. There are several tens of saiighdrdmas 
with few priests. There are about ten Deva temples, which 
some thou.aud followers frequent. The king is of the 
Br§,liman caste. He firmly believes in the (three) precious 
ones ; he honours and rewards those who are distinguished 
for virtue. Very many learned men from distant coun- 
tries congregate in this place. 

Going from here north 900 li or so, we come to the 
kingdom of Mo-hi-shi-fa-lo-pu-lo (Mahe^varapura). 

MO-HI-SHI-FA-LO-PU-LO (MAH^:^VAEAPUEA). 

This kingdom is about 3000 li in circuit ; the capital 
city is some 30 li round. The produce of tlie soil and 
the manners of the people are like those of the kingdom 
of Ujjayani. They greatly e.steem the heretics and do 
not reverence the law of Buddha. There are several tens 
of Deva temples, and the sectaries principally belong to 
the Basupatas. The king is of the Brfihman caste ; he 
places but little faith in the doctrine of Buddha. 

Brom this, going in a backward direction to the country 
of Kiu-che-ia (Gurjjara) and then proceeding northward 
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thiough wild deserts and dangerous defiles about 190c li, 
crossing the great river Sin-tu, we come to the kingdom of 
Sin-tu (Siii(ih). 


SiN-TU (Sindh). 

This country is about 7000 li in circuit; the capital 
city, called P’i-shen-p’o-pu-lo,®® is about 30 li round. 
The soil is favourable for the growth of cereals and pro- 
duces abundance of wheat and millet. It also abounds 
in gold and silver and native copper. It is suitable for 
the breeding of oxen, sheep, camels, mules, and other 
kinds of beasts. The camels are small in size aud have 
only one hump. They find here a great quantity of salt, 
which is red like cinnabar ; also white salt, black salt 
and rock salt. In different places, both far and near, this 
salt is used for medicine. The disposition of the men is 
hard and impulsive; but they are honest and upright, 
They quarrel and are much given to contradiction. They 
study without aiming to excel; they have faith in the law 
of Buddha. Tliere are several hundred sailglidravias, 
occupied by about 10,000 priests They study the Little 
Vehicle according to the Sammatiya scliool. As a rule, 
they are indolent and given to indulgence and debauchery. 
Those who are very earnest as followers of the virtue of 
the sages live alone in desert places, dwelling far off in 
the mountains aud the forests. There night and day they 
exert themselves in aiming after the acquiren.ent of the 
holy fruit {of Arhatship). 'There are about thirty Dfiva 
temples, in which sectaries of various kinds congregate. 

The king is of the Sudra (Shu-t’o-lo) caste. He is hy 
nature honest and sincere, and he reverences the law of 
Buddha. 

When Tathagata was in the world, he frequently passed 
through this country, therefore A^oka-raja has founded 
several tens of sMpas in places where the sacred traces of 

® VichavapUi-a — Jullen. Rein- pura and Miuagara. Sec Ind, A'vL, 
and suggests Vasmapura or Balma- voL viii. p. 336 f. 
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his presence were found. Upagupta,®* the great Arhat, 
sojourned very frequently in this kingdom, explaining the 
law and convincing and guiding men. The places where 
he stopped and the traces he left are all commemorated 
by the building of sa'Aghdrdmas or the erection of stdpas. 
These buildings are seen everywhere ; we can only speak 
of them briefly. 

By the side of the river Sindh, along the flat marshy 
lowlands for some thousand li, there are several hundreds 
of thousands (a very great many) of families settled. They 
are of an unfeeling and hasty temper, and are given to 
bloodshed only. They give themselves exclusively to 
tending cattle, and from this derive their livelihood. 
They have no masters, and, whether men or women, have 
neither rich nor poor ; they shave tlieir heads and wear 
the Kashdya robes of Bhikshus, whom they resemble out- 
wardly, whilst they engage themselves in the ordinary 
affairs of lay life. They hold to their narrow (little) 
views and attack the Great Vehicle. 

The old reports state that formerly these people were 
extremely hasty (impatient), and only practised violence 
and cruelty. At this time there was an Arhat, -yvho, pity- 
ing their perversity, and desiring to convert them, mounted 
in the air and came amongst them. He exhibited his 
miraculous powers and displayed his wonderful capa- 
bilities. Thus he led the people to believe and accept 
the doctrine, and gradually he taught them in words ; 
all of them joyfully accepted his teaching and respectfully 
prayed him to direct them in their religious life. The 
Arhat perceiving that the hearts of tlie people had become 
submissive, delivered to them the three “ Kefuges ” and 
restraine<l their cruel tendencies; they entirely gave up 
“ taking life,” they shaved their heads, and assumed the 
soiled robes of a Bhikshu, and obediently walked accord- 
ing to the doctrine of religion. Since then, generations 
have passed by and the changed times have weakened 
** Bk. viii ; Burnoof, Introd., pp. Ii8, 197, 378 f. 

S 


VOL. U. 
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their virtue, hut as for the rest, they retaiu their old 
customs. But though they wear the robes of religion, 
they live without any moral rules, and their sons and 
grandsons continue to live as worldly people, without 
any regard to their religious profession. 

Going from this eastward 900 li or so, crossing the 
Sindh river and proceeding along the eastern bank, we 
come to the kingdom of Mu-lo-san-p’u-lu. 

Mu-lo-san-p’p-lu (M-OlasthAnapuba). 

This country is about 4C00 li in circuit ; the capital 
town is some 30 li round. It is thickly populated. The 
establishments are wealthy. This country is in depen- 
dence on the kingdom of Ch^ka (Tse-kia). The soil is rich 
and fertile. The climate is soft and agreeable; the manners 
of the people are simple and honest ; they love learning 
and honour the virtuous. The greater part sacrifice to 
the spirits ; few believe in the law of Buddha. There 
are about ten saH/jihdrdmas, mostly in ruins ; there are a 
few priests, who study indeed, but without any wish to 
excel. There are eight Dfiva temples, in which sectaries 
of various classes dwell There is a temple dedicated to 
the sun,®® very magnificent and profusely decorated. The 
image of the Sun-d6va is cast in yellow gold and orna- 
mented with rare gems. Its divine insight is mysteri- 
ously manifested and its spiritual power made plain to 
all. Women play their music, light their torches, offer 
their flowers and perfumes to honour it. This custom 
has been continued from the very first. The kings and 
high families of the five Indies never fail to make their 
offerings of gems and precious stones (to this Diva). They 
have founded a house of mercy (happiness), in w'hich they 
provide food, and drink, and medicines for the poor and 
sick, affording succour and sustenance. Men from all 


* M^asthanapur or Multan (see Heinaud, s. 1. Inde, p. 98). 

Aditya or Siirya. 
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countries come here to ofifer up their prayers ; there are 
always some thousands doing so. On the four sides of 
the temple are tanks with flowering groves where one can 
wander about without restraint. 

From this going north-east 700 li or so, we come to the 
country of Po-fa-to. 

PO-FA-TO (Parvata).®^ 

This country is 5000 li or so in circuit, its capital is 
about 20 li. It is thickly populated, and depends on the 
country of Ch§ka (Tse-kia). A great deal of dry-ground 
rice is here grown. The soil is also fit for beans and 
wheat. The climate is temperate, the disposition of the 
people honest and upright. They are naturally quick 
and hasty; their language is low and common. They 
are well versed in composition and literature. There 
are heretics and believers in common. There are 
some ten saiighdrdmas with about 1000 priests ; they 
study both the Great and Little Vehicle. There are 
four stUbpas built by A^flka-rflja. There are also some 
twenty Ddva temples frequented by sectaries of different 
sorts. 

By the side of the chief town is a great saiighdrAma 
with about 100 priests in it; they study the teaching of 
the Great Vehicle. It was here that Jinaputra, a 
master of i&stras^ composed the YdgAchdryabhUmi 
^dstrakdriM; here also Bhadraruchi and Gunaprabha, 
masters of sdstras, embraced the religious life. This 
great sanghdrdma has been destroyed by fire, and is now 
waste and ruined. 

Leaving the Sindh country, and going south-west 1 500 
or 1600 li, we come to the kingdom of ’0-tin-p’o-chi- 
lo (AtyanabakSla). 

^ Parvata is givf'n by PAiiini phiii'.'-tszn ; his work, th« Yu-chip.- 
(iv. 2, 143) as the name of a coun- sh^ ti-lun shih^ is a conniiuntary on 
try in the Panjab under the group the YCgdchdryahhumi i:id 6 tra {Yu- 
Takshasiladi (iv. 3, 93). Ind. AM., ckie-tk'-ti-lun) of IVIaitreya. Both 
vol. i. p. 22. works were trail -ilated into Chinese 

Jinaputra, in Chinese Tsux- by Hiuen Tsiang. 
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’0-TIEN-P’o-CHI-LO. 

This country is about 5000 li in circuit. The chief 
town is called Khie-tsi-shi-fa-lo, and is about 30 li round. 
It lies on the river Sindh, and borders on the ocean. 
The houses are richly ornamented, and mostly possess 
rare and costly substances. Lately there has been no 
ruler; it is under the protection of Sindh. The soil is 
low and damp and the ground is impregnated with salt. 
It is covered with wild shrubs, and is mostly waste 
land : it is little cultivated, yet it produces some sorts of 
grain, but principally beans and wheat, of which there 
is a great quantity. The climate is rather cold and 
subject to violent storms of wind. It is fit for raising 
oxen, sheep, camels, asses, and other kinds of beasts. 
The disposition of the people is violent and hasty. They 
have no love for learning. Their language differs slightly 
from that of Mid- India. The people are generally honest 
and sincere. They deeply reverence the three precious 
objects of worship. There are about eighty sanr/hdrdmas 
with some 5000 priests. They mostly study the Little 
Vehicle according to the Sammatiya school. There are ten 
Deva temples, mostly occupied by heretics belonging to the 
I’asupatas. 

In the capital town is a temple of Ta-tsz’-tsai-tin 
(Mahe vara Deva). The temple is ornamented with rich 
sculptures, and the image of the Deva is possessed of 
great spiritual powers. The Paiupata heretics dwell in 
this temple. In old days Tath&gata often travelled 
through this country to preach the law and convert men, 
leading the multitude and benefiting the people. On 
this account A^oka-raja built stHpas on the spots conse- 
crated by the sacred traces, six in number. 

Going west from this less than 2000 li, we come to the 
country of Long-kie-lo (Lahgala). 
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Lon( 4 -kie-lo (Langala). 

This country®® is several thousand li from east to west 
and from north to south. The capital is about 30 li 
round. It is named Su-nu-li-chi-f a-lo (Shnur- 
Isvara?).®® The soil is rich and fertile, and yields abun- 
dant harvests. The climate and the manners of the 
people are like those of ’ 0 -tin-p’o-chi-lo. The population 
is dense. It possesses abundance of precious gems and 
stones. It borders on the ocean. It is on the route to 
the kingdom of the western women.®'^ It has no chief 
ruler. The people occupy a long valley, and are not de- 
pendent on one another. They are under the government 
of Persia. The letters are much the same as those of 
India : their language is a little different. There are be- 
lievers and heretics living together amongst them. There 
are some hundred sanghdrdmas, and perhaps 6000 priests, 
who study the teaching of both the Little and Great 
Vehicle. There are several hundred D§va temples. The 
heretics called P^^upatas are exceedingly numerous. In 
the city is a temple to Mah^§vara-D§va : it is richly 
adorned and sculptured. The PS.^upata heretics here 
offer their religious worship. 

From this going north-west, we come to the kingdom 
of Po-la-sse (Persia). 

Po-LA-SSE (Persia). 

This kingdom ®® is several myriad of lis in circuit. Its 
chief town, called Su-la-sa-t’ang-na (Surasth^na), is 
about 40 li in circuit. Th« valleys are extensive, and so 
the climate differs in character, but in general it is warm. 

89 General Cunningham thinks *> Cunningham suggests Sambhu- 
this country may represent Lako- risvara as the restoration of this 
rian or LakCra, the name of a great name [ibid., loc. cit.) 
ruined city which Masson found be- See p. 240, ante. 

tween KhozdAr and Kilat, alwut ** This country does not belong 
2000 li to the north-west of Kote^ar to India (CT. Ad.) Hiuen Tsiang 
in Kachh (.4riC. Geoj. of Mia, p. did not visit it personally ; he w rites 
31 1). The Chinese symbols might from report, 
be restored to Longhir. 
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They draw the water up to irrigate the fields. The 
people are rich and affluent. The country produces gold, 
silver, copper, rock-crystal (s^TiAtika), rare pearls, and 
various precious substances. Their artists know how to 
weave fine brocaded silks, woollen stuffs, carpets, and so 
on. They have many shen horses and camels. In com- 
merce they use large silver pieces. They are by nature 
violent and impulsive, and in their behaviour they prac- 
tise neither decorum nor justice. Their writing and their 
language are different from other countries. They care 
not for learning, but give themselves entirely to works of 
art. All that they make the neighbouring countries value 
very much. Their marriage-customs are merely promis- 
cuous intercourse. When dead their corpses are mostly 
abandoned. In stature they are tall: they tie up their 
hair (arrange their head-dress) and go uncovered. Their 
robes are either of skin, or wool, or felt, or figured silk. 
Each family is subject to a tax of four pieces of silver per 
man. The D§va temples are very numerous. Dinava 
(Ti-na-po) is principally worshipped by the heretics. 
There are two or three sanghdrdmas, with several hundred 
priests, who principally study the teaching of the Little 
Vehicle according to the Sarvfistavddiu school. The 
pdtra of Sakya Buddha is in this (country), in the king’s 
palace.®^ 

On the eastern frontiers of the country is the town of 
Ho-mo (Ormus ?). The city inside is not great, but the 
external walls are in circuit about 6o li or so. The 
people who inhabit it are all very rich. To the north- 
west this country borders on the kingdom of Fo-lin,* 

Jnlien restores this name, and a community of priests in Per- 
donbtfuUy, to Dinabha. Dinava, or sia at the time of Hiuen Tsiang. 
Dinapa, however, may be a contrac- As they belonged to the school of 
tion for Dinapa{ti), “ the lord of the the Little Vehicle, it is probable 
<iay,” or " the sun.” they had been established there from 

For the wanderings of the an early date. 
pdtra of Bnddha, see Fa-hian, chap. ** Fo-lin {t6\iv) is generally sup- 
xxxix. It is interesting to know posed to represent the Byzantine 
that there were Buddhist temples Empire. 
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■which resembles the kingdom of Persia in point of soil, 
and manners, and cnstoms ; but they differ in point of 
language and appearance of the inhabitants. These 
also possess a quantity of valuable gems, and are very 
rich. 

To the south-west of Po-lin, in an island of the sea, 
is the kingdom of the western women : here there 
are only women, with no men; they possess a large 
quantity of gems and precious stones, which they ex- 
change in Po-lin. Therefore the king of Po-lin sends 
certain men to live with them for a time. If they should 
have male children, they are not allowed to bring them 
up- 
on leaving the kingdom of 0-tin-p’o-chi-lo, and going 
north 700 li or so, we come to the country of Pi-to-shi- 
lo. 

Pl-TO-SHI-LO (PiTA^ILA). 

This kingdom is about 3OCX5 li round; the capital is 
some 20 li in circuit. The population is dense. They 
have no chief ruler, but they depend on the country of 
Sin-tu. The soil is salt and sandy ; the country is sub- 
ject to a cold tempestuous wind. A great quantity of 
beans and wheat is grown. Flowers and fruits are 
scarce. The manners of the people are fierce and rough. 
Their language slightly differs from that of Mid-India. 
They do not love learning, but as far as they know they 
have a sincere faith. There are some fifty sahghdrdmas 
with about 3000 priests; they study the Little Vehicle 
according to the Sammatiya school. There are twenty DSva 
temples, frequented mostly by the heretics called Pa^u- 
patas. 

To the north of the city 15 or 16 li, in the middle 
of a great forest, is a st'Ajpa several hundred feet high, 
built by A^oka-raja. It contains relics which from time 

“ For some references to the is- and Colonel Yule’s note (voL ii. p, 
land or kingdom of the western 339)- 
Women, see Marco Polo, chap, xxxi. 
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to time emit a bright light. It was here that Tathagata, 
when in old time he was a Rlshi, was subjected to the 
cruelty of the king. 

Not far east from this is an old saiigliardma. This 
was built by the great Arhat, the great Katyayana. By 
the side of it are traces where the four Buddhas of the 
past age sat down and walked for exercise. They have 
erected a stiLpa to denote the spot. 

Going north-east from this 300 li or so, we come to the 
country of ’0-fan-ch’a. 

’0-fan-ch’a (Avanda?). 

This kingdom is 2400 or 2500 li in circuit; the capital 
is about 20 li. There is no chief ruler, but the country 
is subject to Sin-tu. The soil is fit for the cultivation 
of grain, and abounds in beans and wheat ; it produces 
but few flowers or fruits; the woods are thin. The 
climate is windy and cold; the disposition of the men 
is fierce and impulsive. Their language is simple and 
uncultivated. Tliey do not value learning, but they are 
earnest and sincere believers in “ the three gems.” There 
are about twenty safighdrdmas, witli some 2000 priests ; 
they mostly study the Little Vehicle according to the 
Sammatiya school. There are some five D6va temples, 
frequented by the heretics called Ba^upatas. 

To the north-east of the city, not a great distance, in 
the middle of a great bamboo forest is a saitghdrdma 
mostly in ruins. Here Tathflgata gave permission to the 
Bhikshus to wear Kih-fu-to (boots)^’ By the side of it 
is a diXpa built by A^oka-raja. Although the founda- 
dations liave sunk into the earth, yet the remains are 
some hundred feet high. In a vihdra by the side of the 
sldpa is a blue-stone standing figure of Buddha. On 

^ There are some remarks made vol. xvii. p. 35). It would seem 
about permission to wear boots or from these records that this coun- 
shoes with thick lining in the try of Avancla corresponded with 
Mahdvagga^ varga 13, § 6 (5. B, E.y Avantl 
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sacred days (fast-days) it spreads abroad a divine 
light. 

To the south 800 paces or so, in a forest, is a sidpa 
which M'as built by A^oka-rSja. Tathagata, in time 
gone by, stopping here, finding it cold in the night, 
covered himself with his three garments : on the morn- 
ing following he permitted the Bhikshus to wear wadded 
garments. In this wood is a place where Buddha walked 
for exercise. There are also a number of stupas placed 
opposite one another, where the four Buddhas of the 
past age sat. In this sHpa are relies of Buddha’s hair 
and nails. On holy days they emit a miraculous 
light. 

Going from this north-east 900 li or so, we come to 
the country of Fa-la- na. 

FA-LA.-NA (VaRANA).®® 

This kingdom is about 4000 li in circuit and the 
chief town about 20 li. The population is dense. The 
kingdom is subject to Kapiia. The chief portion of the 
country consists of mountains and forests. It is regu- 
larly cultivated. The climate is rather cold. The man- 
ners of the people are rough and fierce. They are per- 
severing in their habits, but their purposes are low. 
Their language is somewhat like that of Mid-India. 
Some of them believe in Buddha, others not. They do 
not care about literature or the arts. There are some 
tens of saiiglidrdmas, but they are in ruins. There are 
about 300 priests, who study the Great Vehicle. There 
are about five Deva temples, frequented mostly by Pa^u- 
pata heretics. 

Not far to the south of the city is an old sa'hghdrdma. 
Here Tathagata in old days preached, exhibiting the 
profit and delight of his doctrine, and opening the mind 

^ Pdnini has a country called group Suv&stavddi ; also in the group 
Varnu (iv. 2, 103; iv. 3, 93), from Kacbcbhadi, in which Gandhiira also 
a river of the same name, in the Is included. 
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of his hearers. By the side of it are traces where the 
four past Buddhas sat down or walked for exercisa 
The common report says on the western frontier of this 
country is the kingdom of Ki-kiang-na (Kikana?). 
The people live amid the great mountains and valleys 
in separate clans. They have no chief ruler. They 
breed an immense quantity of sheep and horses. The 
sJrni horses are of a large size, and the countries 
around breed but few, and therefore they are highly 
valued. 

Leaving this country and going north-west, after tra- 
versing great mountains and crossing wide valleys, and 
passing a succession of smaller towns, and going 2000 li 
or so, we leave the frontiers of India and come to the 
kingdom of Tsau-ku-ta. 

•Note. — The remainder of the section, noticed on pp. 248, 249, 
records a mission sent to the same king of Ceylon, Alibnnar, by 
the Emperor of China (Ch’hSng Tsu), under the direction of the 
eunuch Ch’hing IIo ; his object was to offer incense and flowers. 
Having arrived, he exhorted the king to respect the teaching of 
Buddlia and to expel the heretics. The king being enraged, desired 
to slay him, but Ch’hing Ho being aware of the plot, escaped. 
Again the same ambassador was sent to receive the homag6 of 
foreign states, and came to Ceylon (Si-lan-shan-kwo, the country 
of the Seilan mountain). The king rebelliously refused to pay any 
respect to the embassage, and collected 50,000 soldiers to block the 
way and to destroy the ships. Ch’hing Ho having learned the 
purpose of the king, sent secretly by a circuitous way to the ships, 
and got 3000 soldiers by night to march on the royal city. Being 
surrounded by the enemy’s troops, they defended the city for six 
days, and then having treated the king with contumely, they 
opened the gates in the morning, and fought their way for twenty 
li ; when the daylight began to fail, they offered up prayers to the 
sacred tooth, and suddenly an unusual light shone before them and 
lighted them on their way. Having reached their ships, thev 
rested in peace, and arrived at the capital in the ninth year of 
Yung-loh (a.d. 1412), the seventh month, and ninth day. 


END OF BOOK XL 
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BOOK XII. 

Contains an aaxunt of twenty-two countries, viz., (i) Tsu-ku-cha; 
(2) Fo-li-shi-sa-t’ang-na ; (3) ’An-ta-lo-po ; (4) ICwoh-sUo; 
(5) Hwoh; (6) Mung-kin; (7) 0 -li-ni; (8) Ho-lo-hu; (9) Ki- 
li-seh-mo ; fio) Po-li-ho ; {i\) Hi-mo-ta-h ; (12) Po-to-chmg-na ; 
(13) In-po-kin; (14) Kiu-lang-na; (15) Ta-mo-siAie-ti ; (16) 
^i-k’i~nij' {ly) Shang-mi; (iZ) K’ie-pan^to ; (19) U-sha ; (20) 
Kie-shay (21) Gho-kiu-kia y (22) K’iu-sa-ta-na 


Tsu-k0-cha (Tsack’Ctta). 

This country ^ is about 7000 li in circuit, the capital, 
which is called Ho-si-na (Ghazna), is about 30 li round. 
There is another capital, Ho-sa-la,^ which is about 30 li 
round. Both of them are naturally strong and also for- 
tified.® Mountains and valleys succeed each other, with 
plains intervening, fit for cultivation. The land is sown 
and reaped in due season. Winter wheat is grown in 
great abundance ; shrubs and trees grow in rich variety, 
and there are flowers and fruits in abundance. The soil 
is favourable for the yo-kin plant (turmeric) and for the 
hing-kiu;* this last grows in the valley Lo-ma-in-tu.® 
In the city Ho-sa-lo is a fountain, of which the water 

' For some reference to the country in question, is not older than the 
Tsaukhta, see ante, vol. i. p. 62, n. time of Chinghiz Kh.an ; he, there- 
218. Cunningham identifies it with fore, proposes Guzaristan, on the 
the Arachosia of classical writers Helmand, the Ozola of Ptolemy, as 
(Anc. Geog. of India, p. 40). the equivalent of the Chinese sym- 

“ The identification of Ho-si-na hols {ibid., loc. cit.) 
with Ghazni was first made by M. ® For the strength of Ghazni see 
V. de St. Martin ; he also proposed Cunni^ham (op. cit., pp 41, 42). 
to restore Ho-sa-la to Hazara, but * assafoetida ( Julien). 

General Cunningham remarks that ’ KSmendu? (Julien). 
this name, as applied to the district 
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si-na (VarasSua)/'^ which forms part of the great snowy 
mountains. Tiiis mountain pass is very high ; the preci- 
pices are wild and dangerous ; the path is tortuous, and 
the caverns and hollows wind and intertwine together. 
At one time the traveller enters a deep valley, at another 
he mounts a high peak, which in full summer is blocked 
with frozen ice. By cutting steps up the ice the traveller 
passes on, and after three days he comes to the highest 
point of the pass. There the icy wind, intensely cold, 
blows with fury ; the piled snow fills the valleys. Tra- 
vellers pushing their way through, dare not pause on their 
route. The very birds that fly in their wheeling flight 
cannot mount alone this point, but go afoot across the 
height and then fly downwards. Looking at the moun- 
tains round, they seem as little hillocks. This is the 
highest peak of all Jambudvlpa. No trees are seen upon 
it, but only a mass of rocks, crowded one by the side of 
the other, like a wild forest. 

Going on for three days more, we descend the pass and 
come to ’An-ta-lo-po (Andar-fib).^^ 

’An-ta-lo-po (Andak-ab). 

This is the old land of the Tu-ho-lo country.^® It is 
about 3000 li round; the capital is 14 or 15 li round. 
They have no chief ruler ; it is dependent on the Turks 
(Tuh-kiueh).i^ Mountains and hills follow in chains, with 
valleys intersecting them. The arable land is very con- 
tracted. The climate is very severe. The wind and the 
snow are intensely cold and violent ; yet the country is 
regularly cultivated and productive ; it is suitable also for 
flowers and fruits. The men are naturally fierce and 


Tliis pabs over the Hindu Kush 
(the Paropatnisus or Indian Cau- 
casus) is proliaiily the same as the 
Kbawak Pa^s de^c^lbed by Wood 
{Oxus, p. 2741. He found it to be 
13,000 feet in height. 

^ iV^o U'cdH'j, soaring birds. 


See Book i., n. 146 
That is, of the Tokhari people. 
See Book i., n. 121. 

That is, on the Turkish tribe 
from the borders of China that had 
overrun this district (see note, loc> 
cit.) 
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violent. The common people are unrestrained in their 
ways, and know neither wrong nor right. They do not 
care about learning, and give themselves only to the 
worship of spirits. Few of them believe in the religion of 
Buddha. There are three saiighdrdmas and some tens of 
priests. They follow the teaching of the Mahasanghika 
(Ta-chong-pu) schooL There is one stdpa built by A^&ka- 
r§,ja. 

Going north-west from this we enter a valley, skirt 
along a mountain pass, traverse several little towns, and 
after going about 400 li we arrive at K’woh-si-to, 

K’woh-si-to (Khost).“ 

This also is the old land of the Tu-ho-lo country. It is 
about 3000 li in circuit; the capital is about 10 li round. 
It has no chief ruler, but is dependent on the Turks. It 
is mountainous, with many contracted valleys ; hence it is 
subject to icy-cold winds. It produces much grain, and 
it abounds with flowers and fruits. The disposition of the 
men is fierce and violent ; they live without laws. There 
are three saiigkdrdmas, with very few priests. 

Going from this north-west, skirting the mountains and 
crossing the valleys, and passing by several towns, after 
about 300 li we come to the country called Hwoh. 

HWOH (KT7ND0Z).“ 

This country is also the old land of the Tuh-ho-lo 
country. It is about 3 CXX) li in circuit ; the chief town 
is about 10 li. There is no chief ruler, but the country 
depends on the Turks. The land is’ level and plain. It is 
regularly cultivated, and produces cereals in abundance. 
Trees and shrubs grow plentifully, and flowers and fruits 
{ofvai'icms hinds) are wonderfully abundant. The climate 
is soft and agreeable ; the manners of the people simple 

See Book i., n 145. See Book i., n. 35. 
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and honest. The men are naturally quick and impulsive; 
they clothe themselves with woollen garments. Many 
believe in the three precious objects {of ^corship), and a 
few pay their adoration to the spirits. There are ten 
saiighdrcmas with several hundred followers {friests). 
They study both the Great and the Little Vehicle, and 
practise the discipline of both. The king is of the Turkish 
clan ; he governs all the little kingdoms to the south of 
the Iron Gates.^'^ He constantly shifts his dwelling, like 
a bird (hia hird-dwelling), not constantly occupying this 
town. 

Going east from this, we enter the T’sung-ling moun- 
tains.^ These mountains are situated in the middle of 
Jamhuduvipa. On the south they border on the great 
snowy mountains ; on the north they reach to the hot sea 
{Lakt Temurtu), and to the “ Thousand Springs;” on the 
west they extend to the kingdom of Hwoh ; on the east 
to the kingdom of U-cha (Och). From east to west and 
from north to south they run equally for several thousand 
li, and abound in many hundreds of steep peaks and dark 
valleys. The mountain heights are rendered dangerous by 
the glaciers and frozen snow. The cold winds blow with 
fury. As the land produces a great quantity of onions 
therefore it is called Tsung-ling ; or because the crags of 
these mountains have a greenish-blue tint, hence also the 
name. 

Going east lOO li or so, we come to the kingdom of 
Mung-kin. 

Mung-kin (Munjan). 

This country is an old territory of the Tu-ho-li coun- 
try. It is about 400 li in circuit. The chief city is about 
15 or 16 li round. Tlie soil and manners of the people 
resemble to a great extent the Hwoh country. There 
is no chief ruler, hut they depend on the Turks. Going 
north we come to the country of ’0-li-ni. 

For the “iron gates’* see Book see Book i., n. 77. 

n. 119. ^9 For Sluug-kin see Book i., n. 

^ For the Tsung-ling Mountains 144. 
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0 -Li-Ni (Ahreng). 

This country^® is an old territory of Tu-ho-lo. It 
borders both sides of the river Oxus.^‘ It is about 300 
li in circuit; the chief city is 14 or 15 li round. In 
character of its soil and manners of the people it greatly 
resembles the Hwoh country. 

Going east, we come to Ho-lo-hu.*^ 

Ho-lo-hu (Each). 

This country ^ is an old territory of Tu-ho-lo. On the 
north it borders on the Oxus (Fo-ts’u, Vakshu). It is 
about 2 CX 3 li in circuit. The chief town is about 14 or 15 
li round. The products of the soil and the manners of the 
people greatly resemble the Hwoh country. 

Going eastward from the Mung-kin country, skirting 
along high mountain passes, and penetrating deep valleys, 
and passing in succession various districts and towns, after 
a journey of 300 li or so we arrive at the country of Hi- 
li-si-mo. 


Ki-li-si-mo (Khkishma or Kishm). 

This country ^ is an old territory of Tu-ho-lo. From 
east to west it is 1000 li or so; from north to south it is 
300 li. The capital is 15 or 16 li round. The soil and 
the manners of the people are just like those of Mung- 
kin, except that these men are naturally hot-tempered 
and violent. 

Going north-east we come to the kingdom of Po-li-ho 
(Bolor). 

Po-u-Ho (Bolor). 

This country ® is an old territory of Tu-ho-lo From 

^ For this country see Book i.,n. Koshan (V. St. Martin, p. 421)' 

14^, See Book i., n. 142. 

The po-t’su (Vakshu). ^ See Book i., n. 141. 

The Japanese gives Ka-ra-ko. ^ See Book i., n. 140. 

After Julieu it represents Roh or 

VOL. II. 
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east to west it is about lOO li, and from north to south 
about 300 li. The chief town is some 20 li or so in 
circuit. The produce of the soil and the manners of the 
people are like those of Ki-li-si-mo. 

Going east from Ki-li-si-mo, after traversing mountains 
and crossing valleys for about 300 li, we come to the 
country of Hi-mo-ta-lo. 

Hi-mo-ta-lo (Himatala). 

This country “ is an old territory of the country of Tu- 
ho-lo. It is about 300 li in circuit. It is cut up by 
mountains and valleys. The soil is rich and fertile, and 
fit for cereals. It produces much winter wheat. Every 
kind of plant flourishes, and fruits of all sorts grow in 
abundance. The climate is cold ; the disposition of the 
men violent and hasty. They do not distinguish between 
wrong and right. Their appearance is vulgar and ignoble. 
In respect of their modes of behaviour and forms of 
etiquette, their clothes of wool, and skin, and felt, they 
are like the Turks. Their wives wear upon their head- 
dress a wooden horn about three feet or so in length. It 
has two branches (a double branch) in front, which signify 
father and mother of the husband. The upper horn 
denotes the father, the lower one the mother. Whichever 
of these two dies first, they remove one horn, but when 
both are dead, they give up this style of headdress. 

The first king of this country was a Sakya,^^ fearless 
and bold. To the west of the T’sung-ling mountains most 
of the people were subdued to his power. The frontiers 
were close to the Turks, and so they adopted their low 
customs, and suffering from their attacks they protected 
their frontier. And thus the people of this kingdom were 
dispersed into different districts, and had many tens of 
fortified cities, over each of which a separate chief was 

* See Book L, n. 139. history of the champions who were 

® Referring, as I suppose, to the banished from fCapilavastu. 
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placed. The people live in tents made of felt, and lead 
the life of nomads. 

On the west side this kingdom touches the country of 
Ki-li-si-mo. Going from this 200 odd li, we arrive at the 
country of Po-to-chang-na (BadakshS,n). 

PO-TO-CHANG-NA (BaDAKSHIn). 

This kingdom ^ is an old territory of the Tu-ho-lo 
country ; it is about 2000 li in circuit, and the capital, 
which is placed on the side of a mountain precipice, is 
some 6 or 7 li in circuit. It is intersected with mountains 
and valleys, a vast expanse of sand and stone stretches 
over it ; the soil is fit for the growth of beans and wheat ; 
it produces an abundance of grapes, the khamil peach, 
and plums, &c. The climate is very cold. The men are 
naturally fierce and hasty ; their customs are ill-regulated ; 
they have no knowledge of letters or the arts ; their ap- 
pearance is low and ignoble; they wear mostly garments 
of wool. There are three or four sanghdramas, with very 
few followers. The king is of an honest and sincere dis- 
position. He has a deep faith in the three precious objects 
of worship. 

Going from this south-east, passing across mountains 
and valleys, after 200 li or so we come to the country of 
In-po-kiu (Yamgan). 

In-po-kin (Yamgan). 

This country is an old territory of the Tu-ho-lo 
country. It is about 1000 li or so in circuit. The capital 
is about 10 li round. There is a connected line of hills 
and valleys through the country, with narrow strips of 
arable land. With respect to the produce of the soil, the 
climate, and the character of the people, these differ little 
from the kingdom of Po-to-chang-na, only the character 
of the language differs slightly. The king’s nature is 


*® See Book i., n. 1361 


See Book i., n. 137. 
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violent and impulsive, and he does not know clearly the 
difference between right and wrong. 

Going from this south-east, skirting the mountains and 
crossing the valleys, traversing thus by narrow and diffi- 
cult ways a distance of 300 li or so, we ariive at the 
country of Kiu-lang-na. 

Kiu-lang-na (KueIn). 

This country®® is an old territory of Tu-ho-lo; it is 
about 2000 li round. As regards the character of the 
soil, the mountains and the valleys, the climate and the 
seasons, it resembles the kingdom of In-po-kien (In- 
vakan). The customs of the people are without rule, 
their disposition is rough {common) and violent ; the 
greater portion do not attend to religion ; a few believe in 
the law of Buddha. The appearance of the people is 
displeasing and ungainly. They wear principally woollen 
garments. There is a mountain cavern from which much 
pure gold is procured {dug out). They break the stones 
and afterwards procure the gold. There are few sahg- 
hdrdmas, and scarcely any priests. The king is honest 
and simple-minded. He deeply reverences the three 
precious objects of worship. 

Going north-east from this, after climbing the moun- 
tains and penetrating valleys, and going along a precipi- 
tous and dangerous road for 500 li or so, we come to the 
kingdom of Ta-mo-si-tie-ti. 

Ta-mo-si-tie-ti (Tamasthiti ?). 

This country is situated between two mountains. It 
is an old territory of Tu-ho-lo. From east to west it 
extends about 1500 or 1600 li; from north to south its 
width is only 4 or 5 li, and in its narrowest part not more 
than one li. It lies upon the Oxus (Fo-t’su) river, which 
it follows along its winding course. It is broken up with 


•“ See Book i, n. 138. 


” See Book i., n. 135. 
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liiils of different heights, whilst sand and stones lie scat- 
tered over the surface of the soil. The wind is icy cold 
and blows fiercely. Though they sow the ground, it pro- 
duces hut a little wheat and pulse. There are few trees 
{forest trees), but plenty of flowers and fruits. Here the 
slien horse is bred. The horse, though small in size, yet 
easily travels a long distance. The manners of the people 
have no regard to propriety. The men are rough and 
violent ; their appearance low and ignoble. They wear 
woollen garments. Their eyes are mostly of a blue 
colour,*^ and in this respect they differ from people of 
other countries. There are some ten saiighdrdmas, with 
very few priests (religious followers). 

The capital of the country is called Hwan-t’o-to. In 
the middle of it is a salbglvArdma built by a former king 
of this country. In its construction^ he excavated the 
side of the hill and filled up the valley. The early 
kings of this country were not believers in Buddha, 
but sacrificed only to the spirits worshipped by unbe- 
lievers ; but for some centuries the converting power of 
the true law has been diffused. At the beginning, the 
son of the king of this country, who was much loved by 
him, fell sick of a serious disease; he employed the utmost 
skill of the medicine art, but it brought no benefit. Then 
the king went personally to the Deva temple to worship 
and ask for some means of recovering his child. On this 
the chief of the temple, speaking in the name of the 
spirit, said, “Your son wilt cert.ainly recover; let your 
mind rest in peace.” The king having heard it, was 
greatly pleased, and returned homewards. On his way 
he met a Shaman, his demeanour staid and remarkable. 
Astonished at his appearance and dress, the king asked 
him whence he came and whither he was going. The 
Shaman having already reached the holy fruit (of anArhat), 
desired to spread the law of Buddha, and therefore he had 

^ Pih, either blue or green, like ® In ooiietnicting and shaping its 
the deep sea, courts and halls. 
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assumed this deportment and appearance ; so replying he 
said, “ I am a disciple of Tathilgata, and am called a 
Bhikshu.” The king, who was in great anxiety, at once 
asked him, “ My son is grievously afflicted ; I scarcely 
know whether he is living or dead. { Will he recover ?”) 
The Shaman said, “You might raise {from, the dead) the 
spirits of your ancestors, hut your loved son it is difficult 
to deliver.” The king replied, “A spirit of heaven has 
assured me he will not die, and the Shaman says he will 
die ; it is difficult to know what to believe, coming from 
these masters of religion.”®^ Coming to his palace, he found 
that his loved son was already dead. Hiding the corpse and 
making no funeral preparations, he again asked the priest 
of the D6va temple respecting him. In reply he said, “ He 
will not die ; he will certainly recover.” The king in a 
rage seized the priest and held him fast, and then upbraid- 
ing him he said, “You and your accomplices are mon- 
strous cheats ; you pretend to be religious, but you practise 
lying. My son is dead, and yet you say he will certainly 
recover. Such lying cannot be endured ; the priest {master) 
of the temple shall die and the building be destroyed.” 
On this he killed the priest and took the image and flung 
it into the Oxus. On his return, he once more met the 
Shaman ; on seeing him he was glad, and respectfully pros- 
trated himself before him, as he gratefully said, “ Hitherto 
I have ignorantly followed {my guide), and trod the path 
of false teaching. Although I have for a long time followed 
the windings of error, now the change has come from this.®® 
I pray you condescend to come with me to my dwelling.” 
The Shaman accepted the invitation and went to the 
palace. The funeral ceremonies being over, {the king) 
addressed the Shaman and said, “ The world of men is in 
confusion, birth and death flow on ceaselessly ; my son 
was sick, and I asked whether he would remain with me 
or depart, and the lying spirit said he would surely re- 

Kwi Uuh che jin, men who reprove the world* 

•• from this interview* 
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cover ; but the first words of indication you gave were 
true and not false. Therefore the system of religion you 
teach is to be reverenced. Deign to receive me, deceived 
as I have been, as a disciple.” He, moreover, begged the 
Shaman to plan and measure out a saiighdrdma; then, 
according to the right dimensions, he constructed this 
building, and from that time till now the law of Buddha 
has been in a flourishing condition. 

In the middle of the old saitghdrdma is the vihdra built 
by this Arhat. In the vihdra is a statue of Buddha in 
stone above the statue is a circular cover of gilded 
copper, and ornamented with gems; when men walk 
round the statue in worship, the cover also turns ; when 
they stop, the cover stops. The miracle cannot be ex- 
plained. According to the account given by the old people, 
it is said that the force of a prayer of a holy man effects 
the miracle. Others say there is some secret mechanism 
in the matter ; but when looking at the solid stone walls 
of the hall, and inquiring from the people as to their 
knowledge {of such mechanism), it is difficult to arrive at 
any satisfaction about the matter. 

Leaving this country, and traversing a great mountain 
northward, we arrive at the country of Shi-k’i-ni (Shikh- 
nfin). 

Shi-kT-ni (Shikhnan). 

This country is about 20cxd li in circuit, the chief city 
is 5 or 6 li. Mountains and valleys follow each other in 
a connected succession ; sand and stones lie scattered over 
the waste lands. Much wheat and beans are grown, but 
little rice. The trees are thin, flowers and fruits not 
abundant. The climate is icy-cold; the men are fierce 
and intrepid. They think nothing of murder and rob- 
bery ; they are ignorant of good manners or justice, and 
cannot distinguish between right and wrong. They are 
deceived as to the happiness and misery of the future, 


•• See Book i, n. 133 
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and only fear present calamities. Their figure and 
appearance are poor and ignoble; their garments are 
made of wool or skin ; their writing is the same as that of 
the Turks, but the spoken language is different. 

Passing along a great mountain to the south of the 
kingdom of Ta-mo-si-tie-ti (Tamasthiti?®’’), we come to the 
country of Shang-mi. 


Shang-mi (SambhI ?). 

This country®® is about 2^00 or 2600 li in circuit. 
It is intersected with mountains and valleys ; with hills 
of various heights. Every kind of grain is cultivated ; 
beans and wheat are abundant. Grapes are plentiful 
The country produces yellow arsenic. They bore into 
the cliff's and break the stones, and so obtain it. The 
mountain spirits are cruel and wicked; they frequently 
cause calamities to befall the kindgom. 

On entering the country, sacrifice is offered up to them, 
after which good success attends the persons in coming 
and going. If no sacrifice is offered them, the wind and 
the hail attack the travellers. The climate is very cold ; 
the ways of the people are quick, their disposition is 
honest and simple. They have no rules of propriety or 
justice in their behaviour ; their wisdom is small, and in 
^he arts they have very little ability. Their writing is 
the same as that of the kingdom of Tu-ho-lo, but the 
spoken language is somewhat different. Their clothes 
are mostly made of woollen stuff. Their king is of the 
race of Sdkya.®® He greatly esteems the law of Buddha. 


^ Tamasthiti, according to Eitel 
{ffandbook, s. v.), was *‘an ancient 
province of Tukhara, noted for 
the ferocious character of its in- 
habitants.” But this is probably 
derived from Julien’s restoration 
in the text, which he gives doubt- 
fully. 

^ This is the county over which 
one of the banished S 4 kya youths 


reigned (see ante, p. 21)- It is re- 
stored by Julien to Sambhi in the 
passage before us, but to Sambi, 
voL ii p. 318. Eitel [op. cit., s. v.) 
speaks of this kingdom as founded 
by refugees of the Sakya family, and 
situated near Chitral, lat. 35® 35' 
N., and long. 72® 27' E. 

^ See previous note. 
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The people follow his example, and are all animated by 
a sincere faith. There are two saiighdrdmas, with very 
few followers. 

On the north-east of the frontier of the country, 
skirting the mountains and crossing the valleys, advan- 
cing along a dangerous and precipitous road, after going 
700 li or so, We come to the valley of Po-mi-lo 
(Pamir).*® It stretches icoo li or so east and west, and 
100 li or so from north to south; in the narrowest part 
it is not more than 10 li. It is situated among the 
snowy mountains; on this account the climate is cold, 
and the winds blow constantly. The snow falls both 
in summer and spring-time. Night and day the wind 
rages violently. The soil is impregnated with salt and 
covered with quantities of gravel and sand. The grain 
which is sown .does not ripen, shrubs and trees are rare ; 
there is but a succession of desert without any inhabitants. 

In the middle of the P^mir valley is a great dragon 
lake (Nagahrada) ; from east to west it is 3CX) li or so, 
from north to south 50 li. It is situated in the midst 
of the great T’sung ling mountains, and is the central 
point of Jambudvipa.** The laud is very high; the 
water is pure and clear as a mirror; it cannot be 
fathomed ; the colour of the lake is a dark blue ; the 
taste of the water sweet and soft : in the water hide the 
kau-ki fish {sharh-spider), dragons, crocodiles, tortoises; 
floating on its surface** are ducks, wild geese, cranes, 

^ P 4 niir, according to Sir T. O. brada ; R&vana also dwelt on 
Forsyth (Report of MUdim to Yar- Lanka-giri (Potaraka ?), and pos- 
Jcand, p. 231, n. ) is a Khokandi sibly from him is derived the 
Turki word signifying “desert.” Arabic name for Adam’s Peak, 
For a description of this district Mount Rahwan. The remark in 
and its watersheds, see Forsyth the text that it cannot be fa- 
(op, cit,f p. 231), also Wood’s Oxus, thomed ” is a mistake. Wood 
chap. xxi. found soundings at 9 fathoms (Oxus, 

This no doubt refers to the p 237. 

Sarik-kul lake, otherwise called ^ Hiuen Tsiang’s visit was 
Kul-i-PamiT'kulan, the lake of the during the Bummer months (pro- 
Great Pamir; see ante, vol. i. p. 12, bably of A.D. 642) ; in the winter, 
n. 33. The great Ndga lake is the lake is frozen to a thickness 
sometimes called the lUva^a- of two feet and a half (Wood’s 
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and so on; large eggs are found concealed in the wild 
desert wastes, or among the marshy shrubs, or on the 
sandy islets. 

To the west of the lake there is a large stream, which, 
going west, reaches so far as the eastern borders of the 
kingdom of Ta-mo-si-tie-ti (? Tamasthiti), and there 
joins the river Oxus (Fo-t’su) and flows still to the west. 
So on this side of the lake all the streams flow west- 
ward. 

On the east of the lake is a great stream,*® which, flow- 
ing north-east, reaches to the western frontiers of the 
country of Kie-sha(? Kashg[Lr), and there joins the Si-to 
(SM) river ** and flows eastward, and so all streams on 
the left side of the lake flow eastward. 

Passing over a mountain to the south of the Pamir 
valley, we find the country of Po-lo-lo (Bolor) ; here is 
found much gold and silver ; the gold is as red as fire. 

On leaving the midst of this valley and going south- 
east, along the route there is no inhabited place (no men or 
village). Ascending tlie mountains, traversing the side of 
precipices, encountering nothing but ice and snow, and 
thus going 500 li we arrive at the kingdom of K’ie- 
p’an-to. 

K’ie-p’an-to. 

This country is about 2000 li in circuit ; the capital 

p. 236). But in the summer Burnes in modern times heard much 
the ice on the lake is broken up, the same story ” (Yule, Marco Polo, 
and the hills in its neighbourho^ vol. L p. i66). 

clear of snow ; this (according to ^ For some remarks on the Sit 4 
the statement of the Khirghiz river see ante, vol. i. n. 34. Julien, 
who accompanied Wood) takes in a note found on p. 572, vol. iii., 
place a«! early as the end of June, “ at corrects the name to Sitfi, meaning 
which time the water swarms with “ cold his authority is the Chinese 
aquatic birds” {op. cit., p, 239); Dictionary, 

this confirms the remark in the ^ Perhaps the same as Balti, a 
text. For the other remarks, see Tibetan kingdom. See Cunning- 
Marco Polo, book i. chap, xxxii., ham (quoted by Yule, J/. P., vol. i. 
and Yule’s notes. p. 168). 

^ “ The story of an eastern out- ^ Julien restores the symbols 
flow from the lake is no doubt a K’ie-p’an-to to Khavandha doubt- 
legend connected with an ancient fully. V. de St. Martin in his 
Hindu belief (see Cathay, p. 347 )» but Mtmoire (p. 426) restores it to Kar- 
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rests on a great rocky crag of the mountain, and is backed 
by the river Sit&» It is about 20 li in circuit. The moun- 
tain chains run in continuous succession, the valleys and 
plains are very contracted. There is very little rice culti- 
vated, but beans and corn grow in abundance. Trees 
grow thinly, there are only few fruits and flowers. The 
plateaux are soppy, the hills are waste, the towns are 
deserted ; the manners of the people are without any rules 
of propriety. There are very few of the people who give 
themselves to study. They are naturally uncouth and 
impetuous, but yet they are_ bold and courageous. Their 
appearance is common and revolting; their clothes are 
made of woollen stuffs. Their letters are much like those 
of the Kie-sha (? Kashgar) country. They know how 
to express themselves sincerely, and they greatly rever- 
ence the law of Buddha. There are some ten sahgMrdmas 
with about 500 followers. They study the Little Vehicle 
according to the school of the SarvastivS,das. 

The reigning king is of an upright and honest charac- 
ter ; he greatly honours the three treasures ; his external 

chu, and in Fa-hian (p. 9, n. 6). I cit., p. Iv.) It would appear from the 
have adopted this restoration. Col. above extracts thatK’ie-pa’n-to must 
Yule, however (Wood's Oxus, xlviii. be identified with Sarikol and Tush 
n. l), speaks of Karchu as “a will- Kurghan (stone-tower), and not with 
o’-the wisp, which never had any ex- the Kie-cha of Fa-hian. I am un- 
istence.” On the other hand, he able, however, to trace Fa-hian’s 
says, “We know this state (i.€., Ka- route to “Kie-cha or Ladak,’’ as 
bandha, the K’ie-p'an-to of the text) stated by Yule (op. cit., xl.), and 
to be identical with the modem Cunningham (Ladak, quoted by 
territory of Sarikol, otherwise called Yule, iSid.)', for if Kie-cha be Ladak, 
Tush Kurghan from its chief town ” how can the pilgrim describe it as 
(op. Cit., p. xlviii.) ; and again, “As in the middle of the T’sung-ling 
for Karchu, which in so many maps mountains (chap, v.), or say that a 
occupies a position on the waters of journey of one month westward 
the Yarkand river, it was an erro- across the T sung-ling mountains 
neous transliteration of the name brought him to North India (chap. 
Hatchdt or Ketchfit, which appeared vi.)? Dr. Eitel identifies the K'ie- 
in the (Chinese) tables of the later cha of Fa-hian with the Kasioi of 
Jesuit surveyors to the south of Ptolemy (Handbook, s. v. Khaka ) ; 
Sarikol and was by them apparently M. V. de St. Martin observes (M^- 
intendedas a loose approximation to moire, p. 427) that Kashgar and its 
the position of the frontier of the territory correspond with the Casia 
Dard state of Kanjdt or Hunza” (op. regio ScythUe of Ptolemy. 
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manner is quiet and unassuming; he is of a vigorous 
mind and loves learning. 

Since the establishment of the kingdom many succes- 
sive ages have passed. Sometimes the people speak of 
themselves as deriving their name from the Chi-na-ti- 
po-k’iu-ta-lo (Ghina-dSva-gotra). Formerly this country 
■was a desert valley in the midst of the T’sung-ling moun- 
tains. At this time a king of the kingdom of Persia 
(Po-la-sse) took a wife from the Han country. She had 
been met by an escort on her progress so far as this, ■when 
the roads east and west were stopped by military opera- 
tions. On this they placed the king’s daughter on a 
solitary mountain peak, very high and dangerous, which 
could only be approached by ladders, up and down ; 
moreover, they surrounded it with guards both night and 
day for protection. After three months the disturbances 
were quelled (they put down (he robbers). Quiet being re- 
stored, tliey w’ere about to resume their homeward journey. 
But now the lady was found to be enceinte. Then the 
minister in charge of the mission was filled with fear and 
he addressed his colleagues thus ; “ The king’s commands 
were that I should go to meet his bride. Our company, 
in expectation of a cessation of the troubles that en- 
dangered the roads, at one time encamped in the wilds, 
at another in the deserts ; in the morning we knew not 
what would happen before the evening. At length the 
influence of our king having quieted the country, I was 
resuming the progress homeward when I found that the 
bride was enceinte. This has caused me great grief, and 
I know not the place of my death. We must inquire 
about the villain who has done this (secretly), with a 
view to punish him hereafter. If we talk about it and 
noise it abroad, we shall never get at the truth.” Then 
his servant, addressing the envoy, said, “ Let there be no 
inquiry ; it is a spirit that has had knowledge of her ; 
every day at noon there was a chief-master who came 
from the sun’s disc, and, mounted on horseback, came to 
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meet her.” The envoy said, “ If this be so, how ean I 
clear myself from fault ? If I go back I shall certainly 
be put to death ; if I delay here they will send to have 
me punished. What is the best thing to do ? ” He 
answered, “ This is not so complicated a matter ; who is 
there to make inquiries about matters or to exact pun- 
ishment outside the frontiers ? Put it off a few days (from 
morning to evening).” 

On this he built, on the top of a rocky peak, a palace 
with its surrounding apartments;*^ then having erected 
an enclosure round the palace of some 300 paces, he 
located the princess there as chief. She established rules 
of government and enacted laws. Her time having come, 
she bore a son of extraordinary beauty and perfect parts. 
The mother directed the affairs of state :. the son received 
his honourable title ; he was able to fly through the air 
and control the winds and snow. He extended his power 
far and wide, and the renown of his laws was everywhere 
known. The neighbouring countries and those at a dis- 
tance subscribed themselves his subjects. 

The king having died from age, they buried him in a 
stone chamber concealed with a great mountain cavern 
about icx) li to the south-east of this city. His body, 
being dried, has escaped corruption down to the present 
time. The form of his body is shrivelled up and thin: he 
looks as if he were asleep. Prom time to time they 
change his clothes, and regularly place incense and flowers 
by his side. From that time till now his descendants 
have ever recollected their origin, that their mother (or, 
on their mother’s side), they were descended from the 
king of Han, and on their father’s side from the race of 
the Sun-deva, and therefore they style themselves “de- 
scendants of the Han and Sun-god.” 

This may be the origin of the resemblance to the tale about Syd- 
tenn Tosh Kuryhan, stone tower. wuah the Persian and Afrasyab the 
^ That is, the son of the Sun- Turanian. The latter gave to the 
go(J. royal refugee his daughter Parangis, 

* There is in this story a sort of with the provinces of Khutan and 
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The members of the royal family iu appearance re- 
semble the people of the Middle Country (China). They 
wear on their heads a square cap, and their clothes are 
like those of the Hu people (Uighurs). In after-ages 
these people fell under the power of the barbarians, who 
kept their country in their power. 

When A^oka-raja was in the world he built in this 
palace a sfilpa. Afterwards, when the king changed his 
residence to the north-east angle of the royal precinct, he 
built in this old palace a salighdrdmM for the sake of 
Kum§.ralabdha (T’ong-shiu). The towers of this building 
are high {and its halls) wide. There is in it a figure of 
Buddha of majestic appearance. The venerable Kumfira- 
labdha was a native of Takshalila. From his childhood 
he showed a rare intelligence, and in early life gave up 
the world. He allowed his mind to wander through the 
sacred texts, and let his spirit indulge itself in profound 
reveries. Daily he recited ^2,000 words and wrote ^2,000 
letters. In this way he was able to surpass all his con- 
temporaries, and to establish his renown beyond the age 
in which he lived. He settled the true law, and overcame 
false doctrine, and distinguished himself by tlie brilliancy 
of his discussion. There was no difficulty which he could 
jiot overcome. All the men of the five Indies came to see 
him, and assigned him the highest rank. He composed 
many tens of Mstras. These were much renowned and 
studied by all. He was the founder of the Sautrfintilia 
(King-pu) school. 

At this time in the east was Asvaghfisha, in the south 
Deva, in the west Nagarjuna, in the north Kumfira- 
labdha. These four were called the four sons that illu- 

Chin orMdchIn (MahSchin?). They whose birth is narrated in the text, 
settled at Kuiig, some distance I may add that a consideration of the 
north-east of Khutan, See Bellew, circumstances connected with the 
History of Kashgar (chap, iii., For- history of the Persian (Iranian) and 
syth’s Report). The fame of Kaik- Turanian tribes confirms me in the 
husro (Cyrus) as a hero-child of the opinion that the Tu-ho-lu of Hiuen 
sun seems to agree with the miracu- Tsiang refers to the Turanian people, 
lous birth and oomjuests of the child and not to the Tucks (so-called). 
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mined the world. The king of this country, therefore, 
ha^g he'ard of the hqjiourable one (Kumdralahdha) and 
his,jreat qualities, raised an army to attack Taksha^ila, 
and canned him off by force. He then built this sahgM- 
TdTtM. g - - • 

Goinf soutn-east 300 li or so from the city, we come to 
a great rocky scarp in which two chambers are excavated, 
in each of which is an Arhat plunged in complete ecstasy. 
They are sitting upright, and they could be moved but 
with difficulty. Their appearance is shrivelled, but their 
skin and bones still survive. Though 700 years have 
elapsed, their hair still grows, and because of this the 
priests cut their hair every year and change their clothes. 

To the north-east of the great crag after going 200 li 
or so along the mountain-side and the precipices, we come 
to a Funyaldld (cu hospice). 

In the midst of four mountains belonging to the eastern 
chain of the T’sung-ling mountains there is a space com- 
prising some hundred King {thousand acres). In this, both 
during summer and winter, there fall down piles of snow ; 
the cold winds and icy storms rage. The ground, impreg- 
nated with salt, produces no crops ; there are no trees and 
nothing but scrubby underwood. Even at the time of 
great heat the wind and the snow continue. Scarcely have 
travellers entered this region when they find themselves 
surrounded by vapour from the snow. Merchant bands, 
caravans, in coming and going suffer severely in these 
difficult and dangerous spots. 

The old story says : “ Formerly there was a troop of 
merchants, who, with their followers, amounted to 10,000 
or so, with many thousand camels. They were occupied 
in transporting their goods and getting profit. They were 
assailed by wind and snow, and both men and beasts 
perished. 

As this time there was a great Arhat who belonged to 
the kingdom of Kie-p’an-to, who, taking a wide look, 
saw them in their danger, and being moved by pity, do- 
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sired to exert his spiritual power for their rescue; but 
when he arrived they were already dead. On this he col- 
lected the precious objects that lay scattered about and 
constructed a house, and gathering in this all the wealth 
he could, he bought the neighbouring land and built houses 
in the bordering cities for the accommodation of travellers 
and now merchantmen and travellers enjoy the benefit of 
his beneficence. 

Going north-east from this, descending the T’sung-ling 
mountains to the eastward, after passing dangerous defiles 
and deep valleys, and traversing steep and dangerous 
roads, assailed at every step by snow and wind, after going 
too li or so, we emerge from the T’sung-ling mountains 
and come to the kingdom of U-sha. 

TI-sha (Och). 

This kingdom is about icxx)li in circuit; the chief town 
is about 10 li round. On the south it borders on the 
river Slt&. The soil is rich and productive ; it is regularly 
cultivated and yields abundant harvests. The trees and 
forests spread their foliage afar, and flowers and fruits 
abound. This country produces jade of different sorts 
in great quantities ; white jade, black, and green. The 
climate is soft and agreeable ; the winds and rain follow 
in their season ; the manners of the people are not much 
in keeping with the principles of politeness. The men 
are naturally hard and uncivilised ; they are greatly given 
to falsehood, and few of them have any feeling of shame. 
Their language and writing are nearly the same as those 
of Kie-sha. Their personal appearance is low and repul- 
sive. Their clothes are made of skins and woollen stuffs. 
However, they have a firm faith in the law of Buddha 
and greatly honour him. There are some ten safighd- 
rdmas, with somewhat less than icxDO priests. They 
study the Little Vehicle according to the school of the 
Sarvastivddas. For some centuries the royal line has 
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been extinct. They have no ruler of their own, but are 
in dependence on the country of K’ie-p’an-to. 

Two hundred li or so to the west of the city we come to 
a great mountain. This mountain is covered with brood- 
ing vapours, which hang like clouds above the rocks. 
The crags rise one above another, and seem as if about 
to fall where they are suspended. On the mountain top 
is erected a st4/pa of a wonderful and mysterious cha- 
racter. This is the old story : — Many centuries ago this 
mountain suddenly opened; in the middle was seen a 
Bhikshu, with closed eyes, sitting; his body was of 
gigantic stature and his form was dried up ; his hair de- 
scended low on his shoulders and enshrouded his face. 
A hunter having caught sight of him, told the king. 
The king in person went to see him and to pay him 
homage. All the men of the town came spontaneously 
to burn incense and offer flowers as religious tribute to 
him. Then the king said, “What man is this of sucli 
great stature ? ” Then there was a Bhikshu who said in 
reply, “ This man with his hair descending over his 
shoulders and clad in a IcashAya garment is an Arhat 
who has entered the samddhi which produces extinction 
of mind. Those who enter this kind of samddhi have 
to await a certain signal {or period)-, some say that if 
they hear the sound of the ghantd they awake ; others, 
if they see the shining of the sun, then this is a signal 
for them to arouse themselves from their ecstasy ; in the 
absence of such signal, they rest unmoved and quiet, 
whilst the power of their ecstasy keeps their bodies from 
destruction. When they come from their trance after 
their long fast, the body ought to be well rubbed with 
oil and the limbs made supple with soft applications ; 
after this the ghantd may be sounded to restore the 
mind plunged in samddhi.” The king said, “Let it be 
done,” and then he sounded the gong. 

Scarcely had the sound died away, but the Arhat, re- 
cognising the signal, looking down on them from on high 
voi,. II. Xj 
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for a long time, at lengtli said, “ What creatures are you 
with forms so small and mean, clothed with brown 
robes?” They answered, “ We are Bhikshus ! ” He said, 
“And where now dwells my master, Kiisyapa Tatha- 
gata ? ” They replied, “ He has entered the great nir 
rvdna for a long time past.” Having heard this, he shut 
his eyes, as a man disappointed and ready to die. Then 
suddenly he asked again, “Has Sakya Tath&gata come 
into the world ? ” “ He has been horn, and having 

guided the world spiritually, he has also entered ni- 
rodna." Hearing this, he bowed his head, and so re- 
mained for a long time. Then rising up into the air, 
he exhibited spiritual transformations, and at last he was 
consumed by fire and his bones fell to the ground. 
The king having collected them, raised over them this 
stHpa. 

Going north from this country, and traversing the rocky 
mountains and desert plains for 5c» li or so, we come to 
the country of Kie-sha.^® 

Kie-sha (Kashgar). 

The country of Kie-sha is about 5000 li in circuit. 
It has mucii sandy and stony soil, and very little loam. 
It is regularly cultivated and is productive. Flowers 
and fruits are abundant. Its manufactures are a fine 
kind of twilled haircloth, and carpets of a fine texture 
and skilfully woven. The climate is soft and agree- 
able; the winds and rain regularly succeed each other. 
Tlie disposition of the men is fierce and impetuous, and 
they are mostly false and deceitful. They make light 
of decorum and politeness, and esteem learning but 
little. Their custom is when a child is born to com- 
press his head with a board of wood.®^ Their appear- 
ance is common and ignoble. They paint {mark) their 

Anciently called Sa-li : this (Hrikritati). The sound Su-li is eor- 
also is the name of its chief city ; rupt. — t'k. £d. 
the full name ia Shi-li-ki-li-to-ti See vol. i. p, 19, n. 60. 
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bodies and around their eyelids.®^ For their writing 
(written characters) they take their model from India, 
and although they (i.e., the forms of the letters) are some- 
what mutilated, yet they are essentially the same in 
form.®® Their language and pronunciation are different 
from that of other countries. They have a sincere faith 
in the religion of Buddha, and give themselves earnestly 
to the practice of it. There ate several hundreds of sa- 
iighArdmas, with some 10,000 followers ; they study the 
Little Vehicle and belong to the Sarvdstivada school. 
Without understanding the principles, they recite many 
religious chants; therefore there are many who can say 
throughout the three Pitakas and the Vibhdshd (Pi-p'o- 
sha). 

Going from this south-east 500 li or so, passing the 
river Sitfl and crossing a great stony precipice, we come 
to the kingdom of Cho-kiu-kia.®^ 


Cho-kiu-ku (Chakuka ? Yaekiang). 


This kingdom®® is some 1000 li or so round; the 
capital is about 10 li in circuit. It is hemmed in by 
crags and mountain fastnesses. The residences are 
numerous. Mountains and hills succeed each other in 
a continuous line. Stony districts®* spread in every 
direction. This kingdom borders on two rivers;®^ the 
cultivation of grain and of fruit-trees is successful, prin- 
cipally figs, pears, and plums. Cold and winds prevail 


This is the only translation I 
can give. Julien renders it, “They 
have green eyeballs ; ” but hia text 
must differ from mine. 

This passage, too, is very ob- 
scure ; Julien has omitted it. As 
an alternative translation of the 
whole passage, this may be offered ; 
“They paint their bodies and their 
eyelids; for their models in these 
figures (painted letters) they take 
(those of) India ; although they 
thus disfigure themselves, yet they 
retain great \ igour of form (or 
body).’* 


Anciently called Tsie-ku. 

V. de St. Martin identifies 
Cho-kiu-kia with Yarkiang, but he 
gives no authority. Dr. Kite! 
(Handbook, «. i*. Tchakuka) states 
that “it is an ancient kingdom in 
Little Bukharia, probably the modern 
Yarkiang.” The distance and bear- 
ing from Kashgar would p<nnt to 
Yarkand. 

Compare W. H. Bellew’s ac- 
count of this neighbourhood. Kash- 
mir and Kaskffir, p. 365. 

^ Probably the Yarkand and 
Kbotan rivers. 
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throughout the year. Tlie men are passionate and cruel ; 
they are false and treacherous, and in open day practise 
robbery. The letters are the same as those of K’iu-sa- 
ta-na (Khotan), but the spoken language is different. 
Their politeness is very scant, and their knowledge of 
literature and the arts equally so. They have an honest 
faith, however, in the three precious objects of worship, 
and love the practice of religion. There are several tens 
of saiigh&r&mas, but mostly in a ruinous condition ; there 
are some hundred followers, who study the Great Ve- 
hicle. 

On the southern frontier of the country is a great 
mountain, with lofty defiles and peaks piled up one on 
the other, and covered with matted underwood and 
jungle. In winter and all through the year the moun- 
tain streams and torrents rush down on every side. 
There are niches and stone chambers in the outside; 
they occur in regular order between the rocks and 
woods. The Arhats from India, displaying their spiri- 
tual power, coming from far, abide here at rest. As 
many Arhats have here arrived at nirrdna, so there 
are many stupas here erected. At present there are 
three Arhats dwelling in these mountain passes in deep 
recesses, who have entered the samddhi of “ extinction 
of mind.” Their bodies are withered away; their hair 
continues to grow, so that Shamans from time to time 
go to shave them. In this kingdom, the writings of the 
Great Vehicle are very abundant. There is no place 
where the law of Buddha is more flourishing than this. 
There is a collection here'* of ten myriads of verses, divided 
into ten parts. From the time of its introduction till now 
it has wonderfully spread. 

Going east from this, skirting along the high moun- 
tain passes and traversing valleys, after going about 
800 li, we come to the kingdom of K’iu-sa-ta-na 
(Kustana — Khotan). 

^ Series of sacred books 
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K’iu-sa-ta-na (Khotan). 

This country is about 4000 li in circuit ; the greater 
part is nothing but sand and gravel (a sandy waste ) ; the 
arable portion of the land is very contracted. What 
land there is, is suitable for regular cultivation, and pro- 
duces abundance of fruits. The manufactures are car- 
pets, haircloth of a fine quality, and fine-woven silken 
fabrics. Moreover, it produces white and green jade. 
The climate is soft and agreeable, but there are tornados 
which bring with them clouds of flying gravel (dust). 
They have a knowledge of politeness and justice. The 
men are naturally quiet and respectful. They love to 
study literature and the arts, in which they make con- 
siderable advance. The people live in easy circumstances, 
and are contented with their lot. 

This country is renowned for its music ; the men love 
the song and the dance. Few of them wear garments of 
skin (felt) and wool ; most wear taffetas and white linen. 
Their external behaviour is full of urbanity ; their customs 
are properly regulated. Their written characters and 
their mode of forming their sentences resemble the Indian 
model; the forms of the letters differ somewhat ; the differ- 
ences, however, are slight. The spoken language also 
diflers from that of other countries. They greatly esteem 
the law of Buddha. There are about a hundred saihrjM- 
rdmas with some 5000 followers, who all study the doctrine 
of the Great Vehicle. 

The king is extremely courageous and warlike ; he 
greatly venerates the law of Buddha. He says that he is of 
the race of Pi-shi-men (V aisravana) Deva. In old times this 
country was waste and desert, and without inhabitants. 
The Deva Pi-shi-men came to fix his dwelling here. The 
eldest son of Aloka-raja, when dwelling in Taksha^ila 

* Compare the remark of Ka-hian general abundance of the district 
(chap, iii.), “They love religious round Khotan consult ^farco Pdo, 
music.” ITor the products and Yule’s notes, vol. i. pp. 174, 175. 
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having had his eyes put out, the King A^6ka was very 
angry, and sent deputies to order the chief of the tribes 
dwelling there to be transported to the north of the snowy 
mountains, and to establish themselves in the midst of a 
desert valley. Accordingly, the men so banished, having 
arrived at this western frontier (of the kingdom,), put at their 
head a chief of their tribe and made him king. It was just 
at this time a son of the king of the eastern region (China) 
having been expelled from his country, was dwelling in 
this eastern region. The people who dwelt here urged 
him also to accept the position of king. Years and months 
having elapsed, and their laws not yet being settled,®® 
because each party used to meet by chance in the hunt- 
they came to mutual recriminations, and, 
having questioned each other as to their family and so on, 
they resolved to resort to armed force. There was then 
one present who used remonstrances and said, “ Why do 
you urge each other thus to-day ? It is no good fighting 
on the hunting-ground; better return and train your 
soldiers and then return and fight.” Then each returned 
to his own kingdom and practised their cavalry and 
encouraged their warriors for the fray. At length, being 
arrayed one against the other, with drums and trumpets, 
at dawn of the day, the western army (lord) was defeated. 
They pursued him to the north and beheaded him. The 
eastern king, profiting by his victory, reunited the broken 
parts of his kingdom (consolidated his power), changed his 
capital to the middle land,®^ and fortified it with walls ; 
but, because he had no (surveyed) territory, he was filled 
with fear lest he should be unable to complete his scheme, 
and so he proclaimed far and near, “ Who knows how to 
survey a dominion ? ” At this time there was a heretic 
covered with cinders who carried on his shoulder a great 
calabash full of water, and, advancing to the king, said, 

I.e., the mutual relations of the That is, accortiiiig to Julien 

two. The passage respecting the (note, p. 225), “the laud between 
‘‘western frontier” refers to the the eastern and wojjteru states.” 
frontier of the “ western kingdom,’* 
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“ I understand a method” (a territory), and so he began to 
walk round with the water of his calabash running out, 
and thus completed an immense circle. After this he fled 
quickly and disappeared. 

Following the traces of the water, the king laid the 
foundation of his capital city; and having retained its 
distinction, it is here the actual king reigns. The city, 
having no heights near it, cannot be easily taken by 
assault. From ancient times until now no one has been 
able to conquer it. The king having changed his capital 
to this spot, and built towns and settled the country, and 
acquired much religious merit, now had arrived at extreme 
old age and had no successor to the throne. Fearing lest 
his house should become extinct, he repaired to the temple 
of Vai^ravana, and prayed him to grant his desire. Forth- 
with the head of the image {idol) opened at the top, and 
there came forth a young child. Taking it, he returned to 
his palace. The whole country addressed congratulations 
to him, but as the child would not drink milk, he feared 
he would not live. He then returned to the temple and 
again asked {the god) for means to nourish him. The 
earth in front of the divinity then suddenly opened and 
offered an appearance like a pap. The divine child drank 
from it eagerly. Having reached supreme power in due 
course, he shed glory on his ancestors by his wisdom and 
courage, and extended far and wide the influence of his 
laws. Forthwith he raised to the god {Vaisravana) a 
temple in honour of his ancestors. From that time till 
now the succession of kings has been in regular order, 
and the power has been lineally transmitted. And foi 
this reason also the present temple of the Deva is richly 
adorned with rare gems and worship is punctually offered 
in it. From the first king having been nourished from 
milk coming from the earth the country was called by its 
name {pap of the earth — Kustana). 

About 10 li south of the capital is a large sailyluirdoiu, 
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built by a former king of the country in honour of Vair6- 
chana (Pi-lu-clie-na) Arhat. 

In old days, when the law of Buddha had not yet ex- 
tended to this country, that Arhat came from the country 
of Ka^mir to this place. He sat down in the middle of 
a wood and gave himself to meditation. At this time 
certain persons beheld him, and, astonished at his appear- 
ance and dress, they came and told the king. The king 
forthwith went to see him for himself. Beholding his 
appearance, he asked him, saying, “ What man are you, 
dwelling alone in this dark forest?” The Arhat replied, 
“I am a disciple of Tath^gata; I am dwelling here to 
practise meditation. Your majesty ought to establish 
religious merit by extolling the doctrine of Buddha, 
building a convent, and providing a body of priests.” 
The king said, “ What virtue has Tath§,gata, what spiritual 
power, that you should be hiding here as a bird practis- 
ing his doctrine {or rules) ? ” He replied, “ Tath^ata is 
full of love and compassion for all that lives; he has 
come to guide living things throughout the three worlds ; 
he reveals himself by birth or he hides himself ; he comes 
and goes. Those who follow his law avoid the necessity 
of birth and death ; all those ignorant of his doctrine are 
still kept in the net of worldly desire.” The king said, 
“Truly what you say is a matter of high importance.” 
Then, after deliberation, he said with a loud voice, “ Let 
the great saint appear for my sake and show himself ; 
having seen his appearance, then I will build a monas- 
tery, and believe in him, and advance his cause.” The 
Arhat replied, “ Let the king build the convent, then, 
on account of his accomplished merit, he may gain his 
desire.” 

The temple having been finished, there was a great 
assembly of priests from far and near ; but as yet there 
was no ghantd to call together the congregation ; on 

In Chinese Pin-chiUj ** he who shines in every place,” or, “the every- 
where glorious.” 
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which the king said, “ The convent is finished, but where 
is the appearance of Buddha?” The Arhat said, “Let 
the king exercise true faith and the spiritual appearance 
will not be far off!” Suddenly in mid-air appeared a 
figure of Buddha descending from heaven, and gave to 
the king a ghaij.td (kien-ti), on which his faith was con- 
firmed, and he spiead abroad the doctrine of Buddha. 

To the south-west of the royal city about 20 li or so 
is Mount Gosringa (K’iu-shi-ling-kia) ; there are two 
peaks to this mountain, and around these peaks there are 
on each side a connected line of hills. In one of the 
valleys there has been built a sahgkdrdma; in this is 
placed a figure of Buddha, which from time to time 
emits rays of glory; in this place Tathagata formerly 
delivered a concise digest of the law for the benefit of 
the Ddvas. He prophesied also that in this place there 
would be founded a kingdom, and that in it the principles 
of the bequeathed law would be extended and the Great 
Vehicle be largely practised. 

In the caverns of Mount Gdirtfiga is a great rock- 
dwelling where there is an Arhat plunged in the ecstasy 
called “ destroying the mind ; ” he awaits the coming of 
Maitrdya Buddha. During several centuries constant 
homage has been paid to him. During the last few 
years the mountain tops have fallen and obstructed the 
way {to the cavern). The king of the country wished to 
remove the fallen rocks by means of his soldiers, but 
they were attacked by swarms of black bees, who poisoned 
the men, and so to this day the gate of the cavern is 
blocked up. 

To the south-west of the chief city about 10 li there 
is a monastery called Ti-kia-p’o-fo-na (Dirghabhavana ?), 
in which is a standing figure of Buddha of Kiu-chi.*'^ 
Originally this figure came from Kiu-chi (Kuche), and 
stayed here. 

® This is restored by Julien mountains,” and is now called Tu- 
to Kucho (text in loco) ; a Chinese sha (?Tush kurghan). 
note tells ns it was in the “ icy 
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In old time there was a minister who was banished 
from this country to Kiu-chi ; whilst there he paid wor- 
ship only to this image, and afterwards, when he returned 
to his own country, his mind still was moved with re- 
verence towards it. After midnight the figure suddenly 
came of itself to the place, on which the man left his 
home and built this convent. 

Going west from the capital 300 li or so, we come to 
the town of Po-kia-i (Bhagai?); in this town is a 
sitting figure of Buddha about seven feet high, and 
marked with all the distinguishing signs of beauty. Its 
appearance is imposing and dignified. On its head is a 
precious gem-ornament, which ever spreads abroad a 
brilliant light. The general tradition is tu this effect : — 
this statue formerly belonged to the country of Kasmir ; 
by the influence of prayer Q>eing reguested), it removed 
itself here. In old days there was an Arhat who had a 
disciple, a Sramangra, on the point of death. He desired 
to have a cake of sown rice (tdhu mai) ; the Arhat by 
his divine sight seeing there was rice of this sort in 
Kustana, transported himself thither by his miraculous 
power to procure some. The SrflmanSra having eaten 
it, prayed that he might be re-born in this country, 
and in consequence of his previous destiny he was born 
there as a king’s son. When he had succeeded to the 
throne, he subdued all the neighbouring territory, and 
passing the snowy mountains, he attacked Kaimir. The 
king of Kasmir assembled his troops with a view to 
resist the invaders. On this the Arhat warned the king 
against the use of force, and said, “ I am able to restrain 
him.” 

Then going to meet the king of Kustana (K’iu-sa-ta- 
na), began to recite choice selections of scripture {the 
law). 

The king at first, having no faith, determined to go on 
with his military preparations. On this the Arhat, taking 
the robes which were worn by the king in his former con- 
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dition as a Srlimanera, showed them to him. Having seen 
them, the king reached to the knowledge of his previous 
lives, and he went to the king of Kasmir and made pro- 
fession of his joy and attachment. He then dispersed his 
troops and returned. The image which he had honoured 
when a Sha-mi he now respectfully took in front of the 
army, and came to this kingdom at his request. But hav- 
ing arrived at this spot, he could not get further, and so 
built this sahghdrdTTM ; and calling the priests together, 
he gave his jewelled headdress for the image, and this is 
the one now belonging to the figure, the gift of the former 
king.. 

To the west of the capital city 150 or 160 li, in the 
midst of the straight road across a great sandy desert, 
there are a succession of small hills, formed by the bur- 
rowing of rats. I heard the following as the common 
story : — “ In this desert there are rats as big as liedgehogs, 
their hair of a gold and .silver colour. There is a head rat 
to the company. Every day he comes out of his hole and 
walks about ; when he has finished the other rats follow 
him. In old days a general of the Hiung-nu came to 
ravage the border of this country with several tens of 
myriads of followers. When he had arrived thus far at 
the rat-mounds, he encamped his soldiers. Then the king 
of Kustana, who commanded only some few myriads of 
men, feared that his force was not sufficient to take the 
offensive. He knew of the wonderful character of these 
desert rats, and that he had not yet made any religious 
offering to them ; but now he was at a loss where to look 
for succour. His ministers, too, were all in alarm, and 
could think of no expedient. At last he determined to 
offer a religious offering to the rats and recpxest their aid, 
if by these means his army might be strengthened a little. 
That night the king of Kustana in a dream saw a great 

For these desert rats, which are 216. For “the dream ” and the de- 
prohably the same as the “golden struction of the .Vssyrian aiiiiv lu 
ants “ of Herodotos and Nearkhos, Egypt by mice, see Herodotus, Ek. 
see Mrs. Spiers’ Ancient India, p. ii. chap. 141. 
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rat, who said to him, “ I wish respectfully to assist yon. 
To-morrow morning put your troops in movement; attack 
the enemy, and you will conquer.” 

The king of Kustana, recognising the miraculous char- 
acter of this intervention, forthwith arrayed his cavalry 
and ordered his captains to set out before dawn, and at 
their head, after a rapid march, he fell unexpectedly on 
the enemy. The Hiung-nu, hearing their approach, were 
overcome by fear. They hastened to harness their horses 
and equip their chariots, but they found that the leather 
of their armour, and their horses’ gear, and their bow 
strings, and all the fastenings of their clothes, had been 
gnawed by the rats. And now their enemies had arrived, 
and they were taken in disorder. Thereupon their chief 
was killed and the principal soldiers made prisoners. The 
Hiung-nu were terrified on perceiving a divine interposi- 
tion on behalf of their enemies. The king of Kustana, in 
gratitude to the rats, built a temple and offered sacrifices ; 
and ever since they have continued to receive homage and 
reverence, and they have offered to them rare and precious 
things. Hence, from the highest to the lowest of the 
people, they pay these rats constant reverence and seek to 
propitiate them by sacrifices. On passing the mounds 
they descend from their chariots and pay their respects as 
they pass on, praying for success as they worship. Others 
offer clothes, and bows, and arrows ; others scents, and 
flowers, and costly meats. Most of those who practise 
these religious rites obtain their wishes; but if they neglect 
them, then misfortune is sure to occur. 

To the west of the royal city 5 or 6 li® is a convent 
called Sa-mo-joh (Samajna). In the middle of it is a 
stilpa about 100 feet high, which exhibits many miraculous 
indications (signs). Formerly there was an Arhat, who, 
coming from a distance, took up his abode in tliis forest, 
and by his spiritual power shed abroad a miraculous 
light Then the king at night-time, being in a tower of 

•® Jiilien has “fifty or sixty li.” 
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his palace,*® saw at a distance, in the middle of the wood, 
brilliant light shining. Asking a number of persons in 
succession what their opinion was, they all said, “ There 
is a Sramana who has come from far, and is sitting alone 
in this wood. By the exercise of his supernatural power 
he spreads abroad this light.” The king then ordered his 
chariot to be equipped, and went in person to the spot. 
Having seen the illustrious sage, his heart was filled with 
reverence, and after having offered him every respect, he 
invited him to come to the palace. The Sramana said, 
“Living things have their place, and the mind has its 
place. For me the sombre woods and the desert marshes 
have attraction. The storeyed halls of a palace and its 
extensive courts are not suitable for ray tastes.” 

The king hearing this felt redoubled reverence for him, 
and paid him increased respect. He constructed for him 
a saUghdrdma and raised a sMpa. The Sramapa, having 
been invited to do so, took up his abode there. 

The king having procured some hundred particles of 
relics, was filled with joy and thought with himself, 
“ These relics have come late ; if they had come before, I 
could have placed them under this stUpa, and then what a 
miracle of merit it would have been.” Going then to the 
saUghdrdma, ha asked the Sramana. The Arhat said, 
“ Let not the king be distressed. In order to place them 
in their proper place you ought to prepare a gold, silver, 
copper^ iron, and stone receptacle, and place them one in 
the other, in order to contain the relics. The king then 
gave orders to workmen to do this, and it was finished in 
a day. Then carrying the relics on an ornamented car 
{or, stand), they brought them to the saiighdrdma. At this 
time the king, at the head of a hundred officers, left the 
palace {to witness the procession of the relief, whilst the 
beholders amounted to several myriads. Then the Arhat 
with his right hand raised the d4pa, and holding it in 
his palms, he addressed the king and said, “You can 
now conceal the relics underneath.” Accordingly he dug 

®* Or, a double tower ; a belvedere. 
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a place for the chest, and all being done, the Arhat 
lowered the st-dpa without hurt or inconvenience. 

The beholders, exulting at the miracle, placed their 
faith in Buddha, and felt increased reverence for his law. 
Then the king, addressing his ministers, said, “I have 
heard it said that the power of Buddha is difficult to cal- 
culate, and his spiritual abilities difficult to measure. At 
one time he divided his body into ten million parts ; at 
other times he appeared among DSvas and men, holding 
the world in the palm of his hand without disturbing 
any one, explaining the law and its character in ordinary 
words, so that men and others, according to their kind, 
understood it, exhibiting the nature of the law in one 
uniform way, drawing all men (things) to a knowledge of 
it according to their minds. Thus his spiritual power was 
peculiarly his own ; his wisdom was beyond the power of 
words to describe. His spirit has passed away, but his 
teaching remains. Those who are nourished by the sweet- 
ness of his doctrine and partake of [drink) his instruction; 
who follow his directions and aim at his spiritual enlight- 
enment, how great their happiness, how deep their insight. 
You hundred officers ought to honour and respect Buddha ; 
the mysteries of his law will then become clear to you.” 

To the south-east of the royal city 5 or 6 li is a con- 
vent called Lu-shi,®’^ which was founded by a queen of a 
former ruler of the country. In old time this country 
knew nothing about mulberry trees or silkworms. Hear- 
ing that the eastern country had them, they sent an em- 
bassy to seek for them. At this time the prince of the 
eastern kingdom kept the secret and would not give the 
possession of it to any. He kept guard over his territory 
and would not permit either the seeds of the mulberry 
or the silkworms’ eggs to be carried off. 

The king of Kustana sent off to seek a marriage union 

Lu-shi mc^ans ‘‘stag-pierced;’* daughter of the prince of the ea-stem 
but it is probably a phonetic form in kingdom, 
this passage, and is the name of the 
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with a princess of the eastern kingdom (China), in token 
of his allegiance and submission. The king being well- 
affected to the neighbouring states acceded to his wish. 
Then the king of Kustana dispatched a messenger to escort 
the royal princess and gave the following direction ; “Speak 
thus to the eastern princess,— <Jur country has neither 
silk or silken stuffs. You had better bring with you some 
mulberry seeds aud silkworms, then you can make robes 
for yourself.” 

The princess, hearing these words, secretly procured 
the seed of the mulberry and silkworms’ eggs and con- 
cealed them in her head-dress. Having arrived at the 
barrier, the guard searched everywhere, but he did not 
dare to remove the princess’s head-dress. Arriving then 
in the kingdom of Kustana, they stopped on the site 
afterwards occupied by the Lu-shi saiighdrdma; thence 
they conducted her in great pomp to tlie royal palace. 
Here then they left the silkworms and mulberry seeds. 

In the spring-time they set the seeds, and when the 
time for the silkworms had come they gathered leaves for 
their food; but from their first arrival it was necessary 
to feed them on different kinds of leaves, but afterwards 
the mulberry trees began to flourish. Then the queen 
wrote on a stone the following decree, “ It is not per- 
mitted to kill the silkworm! After the butterfly has 
gone, then the silk may be twined off {the cocoon). Who- 
ever offends against this rule may he be deprived of divine 
protection.” Then she founded this sartghdrdma on the 
spot where the first silkworms were bred ; and there are 
about here many old mulberry tree trunks which they say 
are the remains of the old trees first planted. From old 
time till now this kingdom has possessed silkworms, 
which nobody is allowed to kill, with a view to take away 
the silk stealthily. Those who do so are not allowed to 
rear the worms for a succession of years. 

To the south-east of the capital about 200 li or so is a 
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great river®® flowing nortli-west. The people take advan- 
tage of it to irrigate their lands. After a time this stream 
ceased to flow. The king, greatly astonished at the strange 
event, ordered his carriage to be equipped and went to an 
Arhat and asked him, “The waters of the great river, 
which have been so beneficial to man, have suddenly 
ceased. Is not my rule a just one ? are not my benefits 
(virtues) widely distributed through the world ? If it be 
not so, what is my fault, or why is this calamity per- 
mitted 1 ” 

The Arhat said, “ Your majesty governs his kingdom 
well, and the influence of your rule is for the well-being 
and peace of your people. The arrest in the flow of 
the river is on account of the dragon dwelling therein. 
You should offer sacrifices and address your prayers to 
him ; you will then recover your former benefits (Jrom 
the river),” 

Then the king returned and offered sacrifice to the 
river dragon. Suddenly a woman emerged from the 
stream, and advancing said to him, “ My lord is just dead, 
and there is no one to issue orders ; and this is the reason 
why the current of the stream is arrested and the husband- 
men have lost their usual profits. If your majesty will 
choose from your kingdom a minister of state of noble 
family and give him to me as a husband, then he may 
order the stream to flow as before.” 

The king said, “ I will attend with respect to your 
request and meet your wishes.” The Naga (woman) was 
rejoiced (to have obtained the ‘promise of) a great minister 
of the country (as a husband). 

The king having returned, addressed his dependents 
thus, “ A great minister is the stronghold of the state. 
The pursuit of agriculture is the secret of men’s life. 
Without a strong support, then, there is ruin to the state ; 

Probably the Karakash river. (High Tartary and Yarkand). Or 
Its sandy and dry bed is still marked it may be the Khotan-dMa. 
with a dotted line on Shaw’s map 
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without food there is death to the people. In the pre- 
sence of such calamities what is to he done ? ” 

A great minister, leaving his seat, prostrated himself 
and said, “ For a long time I have led a useless life, and 
held an important post without profit to others. Al- 
though I have desired to benefit my country, no occasion 
has offered. Now, then, I pray you choose me, and I will 
do my best to meet your wishes. In view of the good of 
the entire people what is the life of one minister ? A 
minister is the support of the country ; the people the 
substance. I beg your majesty not to hesitate. I only 
ask that, for the purpose of securing merit, I may found a 
convent.” 

The king having consented, the thing was done forth- 
with, and his request complied with. On this the minister 
asked to be allowed to enter at once the dragon-palace. 
Then all the chief men of the kingdom made a feast, with 
music and rejoicing, whilst the minister, clad in white 
garments and riding a white horse, took leave of the king 
and respectfully parted with the people of the country. 
So, pressing on liis horse, he entered the river ; advancing 
in the stream, he sank not, till at length, when in the 
middle of it, he whipped the stream with his lash, and 
forthwith the water opened in the midst and he disap- 
peared. A short time afterwards the white horse came 
up and floated on the water, carrying on his back a great 
sandalwood drum, in which was a letter, the contents of 
which were briefly these : “ Your majesty has not made 
the least error in selecting me for tliis office in con- 
nection with the spirit {Ndga). May you enjoy much 
happiness and your kingdom be prosperous ! Your mini- 
ster sends you this drum to suspend at the south-east 
of the city ; if an enemy approaches, it will sound first 
of all.” 

The river began then to flow, and down to the present 
time has caused continued advantage to the people. 

VOL. II. X 
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night, it rained sand and earth, and filled the city.22 ^his 
man escaped through his tunnel and went to the east, 
and, arriving ih this country, he took his abode in Pima. 
Scarcely had the man arrived when the statue also ap- 
peared there. He forthwith paid it worship in this place 
and dared not go farther {change his abode). According to 
the old account it is said, “ When the law of Sakya is 
extinct then this image will enter the dragon-palace.” 

The town of Ho-lo-lo-kia is now a great sand 
mound. The kings of the neighbouring countries and 
persons in power from distant spots have many times 
wished to excavate the mound and take away the pre- 
cious things buried there; but as soon as they have 
arrived at the borders of the place, a furious wind has 
sprung up, dark clouds have gathered together from the 
four quarters of heaven, and they have become lost to 
find their way. 

To the east of the valley of Pima we enter a sandy 
desert, and after going 200 li or so, we come to the 
town of Ni-jang. This city is about 3 or 4 li in cir- 
cuit; it stands in a great marsh; the soil of tlie marsh 
is warm and soft, so that it is difficult to walk on it. 
It is covered with rushes and tangled herbage, and 
there are no roads or pathways ; there is only the path 
that leads to the city, through which one can pass with 
difficulty, so that every one coming and going must pass 
by this town. The king of Kustana makes this the guard 
of his eastern frontier. 

Going east from this, we enter a great drifting sand 
desert. These sands extend like a drifting flood for a 
great distance, piled up or scattered according to the 
wind. There is no trace left behind by travellers, and 

^ For an account of sand-buried vol, ii., Appendix M. ; and also vol. 
cities, and particularly of Katak, see i. chap, xxxvii. and note i. It is 
Bellew, Kashmir and Kaghjar, pp. probably the Han-mo of Sung Yun. 
370, 371. Also for Pimci, probably PiinO. was probably the Pein of 

near Keiia, see Yule, Marco PUo, Marco Polo. See Yule, ut sapi'a. 
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oftentimes the way is lost, and so they wander hither 
and thither quite bewildered, without any guide or 
direction. So travellers pile up the bones of animals 
as beacons. There is neither water nor herbage to be 
found, and hot winds frequently blow. When these 
winds rise, then both men and beasts become confused 
and forgetful, and then they remain perfectly disabled 
(sick). At times sad and plaintive notes are heard and 
piteous cries, so that between the sights and sounds of 
this desert men get confused and know not whither 
they go. Hence there are so many who perish in the 
journey. But it is all the work" of demons and evil 
spirits. 

Going on 400 li or so, we arrive at the old kingdom 
of Tu-ho-lo (Tukhara).’^ Tliis country has long been 
deserted and wild. All the towns are ruined and un- 
inhabited. 

From this going east 600 li or so, we come to the 
ancient kingdom of Che-mo-t’o-na,’^ which is tlie same 
as the country called Ni-mo. The city walls still 
stand loftily, but the inhabitants are dispersed and 
scattered. 

From this going north-east a thousand li or so, we 
come to the old country of Navapa (iSTa-fo-po), which is 
the same as Leu-lan.^® We need not speak of the 
mountains and valleys and soil of this neighbouring 
country. The habits of the people are wild and un- 
polished, their manners not uniform; their preferences 
and dislikes are not always the same. There are some 
things difficult to verify to the utmost, and it is not always 
easy to recollect all that has occurred. 

” This was probably the extreme some interesting notes on this place 
limit of the old kingdom of Tu-ho-Io see Kingsmill, China Review, voL 
towards the east. When the Yue- viii. No. 3, p 163. 
chi spread eastwards they dispos- ^ Also called &hen-shen ; see 
sessed the old Turanian population. China Review, loc. cit. Kingsiiiill 
This is the Tso-moh of Sung- makes Nav.ipa eoual to ^avapura, 
yun. It must have been near Sor- i.c., Neapolis. 
ghdk of Prejevalsky’s map. Por 
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But the traveller has written a brief summary of all 
he witnessed or heard. All were desirous to he in- 
structed, and wherever he went his virtuous conduct 
drew the admiration of those who beheld it. And 
why not? in the case of one who had gone alone and 
afoot from Ku, and had completed such a mission by 
stages of myriads of li ! 

^ M. Jnlien renders this pas- vol. i. p. 17, n. 51), then I think 
sage : “ How could he be compared the translation I have given is the 
simply to such men as have gone right one. Respecting this land of 
on a mission with a single car, and Kau-chang, we are told it was called 
who have traversed by post a space Ming fo*chau in the Han period, 
of a thousand li?” But if the and Ku*sse-ti (the land of Ku-sse) 
symbol Ku be for Ku-sse, i.c., “the during the Tang period {vid. the 
ancient land of the Uigurs” (see mapped Yu4i‘Uun‘t*si). 
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Abhaya {’O-po-ye), in Chinese Wu- 
wai, free from fear, ii. 7 n. 

Abhayagiriv&sina (’ 0 -p’o-ye-k’i-li- 
chu-pu) schismatic school, ii. 247. 

Abhayagiri vihSra, i. 73 , 75 , 76 . 

Abhayamdada — the remover of 
doubts — AvaldkitSsvara, i. 60 n. 

Abhidharma, i. 38 , 39 , 71 ; 180^ 

Abhidharmajhdna-prasthdna S' ilstra 
(’O-pi-ta-mo-fa-chi-luu) of KA- 
tyUyana, i. 175 ' 

Abhidharmahbsha S'dstra (’O-pi-ta- 
mo-ku-she-lun) of Vasubandhu, i. 
lOS, no n., 193; ii. 268 n. 

Abhidharmakdsha - mahdvibhdehd 

S'detra, i. 155 n., 175 n._ 

Abhidharmapifaka (’ 0 -pi-ta-mo- 
t’sang) section of transcendental 
doctrine formed under the direc- 
tion of MahS-Kdsyapa, i. 1 1 7 , 1 55 ; 
ii. 164. 

Abhidharmaprakarana-pdda-S'dstra, 
in Chinese Chung-sse-fm-’o-pi-la- 
mo-lun, of Vasumitra, i. 109.^ 

Abhidhai'maprakdsa-sddltana S'dstra 
(’O-pi-ta-mo-ming-ching-luu), i. 
II2n. . 

Abhidharmavibhdshd S'dstra ( 0 -pi- 
ta-mo-pi-p’o-sha-lun), i. ISS- 

AbhyantarikA vihara, ii. 267 n. 

abhijnds, six miraculous powers, i. 
104 n., 149. 

Abhyutgatar&ja — the great august 
king — Avaldkitc^vara, i. 60 n. 

Ab-i-Piauj river, i. 41 n. 

Achala or Achaia (’O-che-lo) Aihat, 
in Chinese So-hing, ii, 218, 257 **0 
258, 268. 

Adam’s Peak in Ceylon, i. 126 n. ; 
ii. 232 n., 297 n. 


Adbhut8sma sthpa (Ho-pu-to-shi- 
su-tu-po), the stdpa of extraor- 
dinary stone (K’i'te-shi), i. 127 n. 
AdirAja, i. 201 n. 

AdishtAn, Adbishthaua, capital of 
Kasudr, i. 158 u. 

Adydtmavidyd, in Chinese Nei-ming, 
i. 79, 153 n. 

’ASpairfftt — see Andardb. 

Afglians, natives of Pakhtu, the 
llaxTutKi) of Herodotos and the 
A^vakas of Sanskrit geographers, 

i. 43 . ... 

Afghanistan (Eo-bi or Lo-hi), 1. 

36 ; 43 n., 51 n. 

AfrUsyilb, ii. 301 n. 

Agni (’ 0 -ki-ni) country, i. 17. 
agjii-dhatu, in Chinese Uo-kial-ting, 
“ fire-limit,” ii. 36. 

Agrapura monastery at M.athura, i. 
191 n. 

Ahi, the cloud-snake, i. 126 n. 

I Ahichhatra or Ahik.'^betra (’ 0 -hi-shi- 
ta-lo), i. 199 u., 200, 201. 
ah&rdlra (I-ji-i-e), day-and-night, 

i. 71. 

Ahreng or Hazrat ImSm {’ 0 -li-ni), i. 
42 n. ; ii. 289. 

Ajanti rock temples, i. 52 n., ii. 
32 n., 257 f. ; AjantS frescoes i. 
83 n., ii. 239 n. ; inscription, ii. 
218 n. 

AjAtafetru (’O-she-to-she-tu-lu), in 
Chinese Wei-suig-yun, king, i. 17 , 
64 , 66, 69 ; 23S 11.; ii. 2 n., 65 n., 
70 n.. 77 n , S3 n. 85, 90 n., 150, 
160, idt, l6(), 167, 179, 

Ajit.akflta, Acbcliliuta in Siiichale-o 
.accounts ( 0 -chu-to-kiu), i. 98 . 
Ajitavati (’O-shi-to-fa-ti), in Chinese 
‘Wu-shiug, li. 32, 39 n. 
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AjMta Kaimdiuya ( O-jo-kio-ch’in- Chinese Kwang-cheu, a king, of 
ju), i. 67 ; ii. 46, 52, 128, 129. Nepal, ii. 8i 

Aihna, or Nagarabara, i. 95 n. Amu-darya (Mu-ho), Oxns river, 1. 

Akinchavydyatana (Wu-so-yeu-ch’u- 12 n., 33, 36 n., 38 n., 41 n. 

ting), ii. 54 n. AnagSmin, name of thiid Buddhist 

Akni (’0-ki-ui) country, i. 17. . order, i. 61. 3 

Akeai mountains in Turkistin, i. Auagundi, ii. 254 n. 

2g n. Aiiaitia or Anahita, Babylonian god- 

akthaya-md, banyan tree, i. 232 n. dess, ii. 183 n. 

Aksu (Poh-iuh-kia), country of Little An.anda (’0-n.an and ’0-nan t’o), i 
Bukhiria, i. 19 ; 24. 32, 38, 39, 49, 62, 64, 66, 69, 61 ; 

Alakhana, raja of Gui jjara, i. 165 n. 53, 134 n., 149, 180, 181, igl 11., 
Alakshanaka Buddha, i. 182 n. ii. 5, 3$, 39, 40, ^9, 7°) 73> 75> 76, 

Al-chach or TSshkand, i. 30 n. 77, 90, 154, 160, 163, 164, 179; 

Ali-bunar? (’A-li-fun-nai-’rh), king _ becomes an Arhat, ii. 163. 

of Ceylon, ii. 249, 282 n. Anandapura (’O-nan-t’o-pu-lo), ii. 

A-li-fuu-nai-’rh — Ali-bunar (?). 268. 

Alingar river, in KSbul, i. 90 n.- Aiutthapindada or Anathapindika 

Allahflbid or Pray&ga, i. 232 u. (Ki-ku-to), ii. 3 n., 4-7, 9. 

AI-Hakah, Arab idol, i. 128 n. Auavatapta (’0-neu, ’O-neu-ta, and 

alms-bowl (piitro) of Buddha, i. 47. 0-na-p’o-ta-to), in Chinese Wu- 
6 ee pdtra. jeh-no-ch’i, a lake, i. II, 12 n., 

A-lo forest, i. 43 . 13 n., ii. 6, 155 ; dragon king, i. 

alphabet, Indian, i, 77. 1 1 n., ii. 41. 

Altyu-tdgh mountains, i. 13 n. andlma, impermanency, i. 223. 

Amala (Ngan-mo-lo) fiuit, i. 88. 'Arof ivSpSv, i. 14 n. 

Amal4 (’0-mo-lo), the Amra, i. 89. AndarAb or IndarAb (An-ta-lo-po), 
Amala fruit, ii. 95 n., 96 n. in BadaksbAn, perhaps the 'AS- 

Amalaka (’0-mo-lo-kia), Myrdbolan pairira of the Greeks, i. 43, ii. 286. 
. emblica, ii. 95, 96, Ii8, 1360. Andhra (’An-ta-lo) country, li. 217 f., 
Amalaka stApa, ii. 96. 220 n, 

amcUakaraka, in Chinese pao-p'ing, I Anga country, ii, 191 n., 201 n. 
pure dish or vase, ii. 137 n., any uli, any uliparva, in Chinese cki- 
20$ n. tsie, a fiuger’s-breadth, i. 70. 

Amaradeva’s vihSra, ii. 174 n, AhgulimAlyas (Yang-kiu-li-mo-lo), 

Amara-Simha, ii. 137 n. in Chinese Chi-man, i. 44 ; ii. 3. 

AmarAvatl sculptured stApa, i. 17 ; Aniruddha (’0-ni-liu-t’o), i. 39 ; ii. 
47 n., II2 n., ii. 2og n., 221 n., 38, 40. 

222 n. ; inscriptions, ii. 220 n. anitya, unre.ality, i. 223- 
Amazons, i. 35 n. ’an-mo-lo — Myrobolan emblica, i. 

AmbapAli, i. 69 ; ii. 69 n. See 180 n. 

AmrapAli. ’An - shi - fo - yu • che — AAvayuja 

amber (i-H-cA'i) dish, ii. 129. month. 

dmZa(Ngan-mi-lo),thetamarind,i.88. An-shu-fa-mo — Amsuvarman, ii. 81. 
dmra (’An-iuo-lo), in Chinese Nai, ’An-ta-lo-po — Andarab. 

Manyifera indien or inango tree, ’An-ta-lo — Andlira, li. 217. 

i. 196, 226, 236 ; ii. 45, 66 ; Amra ants of Herodotos and Nearkhos, 

grove, i. 63 ; ii. 167, 168. ii. 315 n. 

Amra girl or lady, or AmrapAli, i. nnu (’0-nu), in Chinese Si-ch’in, an 
62, 63 ; ii. 68, 69. atom, i. 71. 

AmradArikA (’An-lo-mu and An-mo- anupadhtiMm — without remnants, 
lo-mu), ii, 68 n. 1. 149. 

AmrItAdaua (Kan-lu-fan-waug), ii, AnurAdhapura, ii. 247 n. 

38 n. Anuruddha, ii. 38 u, 

Amritsar, i. 165 n. ApalAla (’O-Jio-lo-lo), a dragon or 

Amsuvarman (.An-sliu-fa-moi, in I naga, i. 122, 123, 126 u. 132. 
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aipiTirjpioUy K.r.\.f ii. 205 n. 

Aphsar, ii. 184 n. 

Apollonius of Tyana, i. 136 n. 
apricot, Chinese hang or mv, i. 88. 
Aptanetravana — sight - obtaining 
forest, i. 46 n. ; ii. 12. 

Arabs, i. 176 n. 

Arada KSlama (’ 0 -lau-kia Ian), -ii. 

54 - 

Aranya bhikshu, i. 212 n. 

Ardent master’s pool, ii. 55. 
Ardhvisura, Ankhita, or Anaitis, 
Babylonian goddess, ii. 225 11. 
Arhan or Arhat (’ 0 -lo-han), Ch. 
Wu-hio, one of high rank in the 
Bauddha hierarchy, i. 61 , 66, 66, 
67 , 68, 76 , 99 ; 152 n. ; the mys- 
terious arhat, ii. 305. 
army in India, i, 82. 

Arrah or ArS, town, ii. 63 n. 

Aruna{’0-lu-nau), mountain, Chehel- 

Dukhtaran (?), 1. 6l u., 62 ; ii. 284. 
Arupadhatu world, i. 2 u. 

Arya Asanga, ii. 171 n. 

Aryad^va Bbdhisattva, i. 190 ti. 
Arya Laukamtara mahdi-ana-SiUra, 
_ ii. 252 n. 

Arya-Parsvika (Hie-t’suu), i. 98 u., 

. 105. . . , • 

Aryasimha, Buddhist patriarch, i. 
Iign., I20 n. 

Asddharana (’O-she-li-m), convent, 
i. 22 n. 

Asanag (’O-seng-kia), Bddhisattva, 
in Chinese Wu-cho-p’u-sa, i. 98, 


105 n., 226-229, 237. 

Ashadha (’An-sha-cha) month, 1. 72. 
Ashes dagaba, i. 51 ; ii- 3 ^ "• > 
ashes b6ilhi tree, li. 1 1 7. 
ashtavimhJcskag (pa-kiai-t o), i. 104, 
149 ; ii. 143. 


Asl stream, li. 44 n. 

Asita-Rfshi, i. 49 ; ii. 15, l6- 
Aska, town in Ganjam, li. 205 n. 
A^makfita, i. 13 68 n. 

Asoka-riija (’ 0 -shu-kia), in Chinese 
Wu-wei, date of, i. $6 n. ; works, 
Ac., 1. 17 , 31 , 40 , 60 , 61 , 66, 67 , 63 , 
97; 67,92, no, 112, 113, 125, 127 > 
137. « 38 . ' 39 . «40 n., 144 - ' 4 &- 
148, 150, 151, 17-’, > 75 . > 77 . • 7 ». 
180, 186, 1 87, 200, 203, 221, 223, 
224, 225, 230, 231, 237, 240 ; 11, 4, 
S n , 7 . 13, ' 9 , 29-32. 

33 n., 40, 45, 46, 61. 04 - 97. 

75, 80, 85, 86, 88-96, 113- J* 5 > 


117-119, 123, 146, 160, 161, 165, 
167. 17s. * 77 . *82, 184, 195, 199. 
201, 204, 205, 208, 210. ?i8, 227, 
229, 230, 257, 267, 271, 275, 279- 
281, 284, 302, 309, 310. 
A^ka-flower tree, ii. 24 
Asoka (sorrowless) kiugdo'. — Cev> 
Ion, ii 24S. 

A^dJtdvaddnaj ii. 65 n. 

Aspioiiia, a satrapy of Baktria, i. 
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assembly, quinquennial {paucha- 
varskd atid panchavarshikd pari- 
8had)t i. 21 n. 

Asttes — Hasti, king of Gaiidbara, 
i. 109 D. 

Asthipur.i — Bone-town, i. 186 u. 
Astronomy, i. 71* 

(UuddhiSy impurity, i. 223 n. 

Asuras (’O-su-lo), ii. 14S. 214, 223, 
225; Asura cave, ii 156, i 57 » 
AsvaghOsba B&dhisattva (’ 0 -shi-po- 
km-sUa-pu-sa), in Chinese Ma- 
ming, i 57 n., MS 
182 n., 236 n. ; ii. 32 u., 37 n., 

38 u., 95, 100, 101, 302. 

AsTajita (’O-shi-p^o-shi), in Chinese 

Ma-shing, i 69 ; ii. 55 
151, 175, 178. 

A^vapati (Ma-chu), lord of horses, 
i 13 n., 14, 16. 

Asvay uja (An-shi-fo-yu -che), month, 

i 72; ii 136. 

Atali, Atari I’O-chVli), nearMult&n, 

ii 265. 

Aiharvavida or Atkarvdna ( 0 -ta- 
p’o-na), in Chinese Chcn-shUj 
Jang-tsaiy and Shn-luriy i. 79 n. 
Athens, ii. 259 n. 
utmaHy ii. 251 n. 

Atranjankhera ruins, i 201 n., 
202 n. 

Atyanabakela (’O-tin-p’o-chi lo), u. 

275-277. 

Auli6-ata, town ou the Talas iiver, 


i. 29. 

Audb, AyodhyA i 210 n. 

AvadMna jdfakay i 151 n. 

Avalokitesvara Botlhi^-vttv.h ( 0-fo- 
hi-cbe-to-i-sbi-fa.lo-p’u-sa), in 

Chinese Kwnn-tsa -tsai, Kwan- 
yiii, &c., i. 39 , 81 ; 60, 114 
127, 128, 160, 212; It 103, 116, 
129, 137 n., 172, 173- 214 9 

1 224, 225, 233 ; ao a u. 242. 

Av.iiida (‘U-faii-cb'.i), i;. 2ho. 
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Avauti uj Mftlava, ii. 270 n. 
Avara^aiU (’u - fa -lo-shi • lo), iu 
Cliin j . Si-shau-ase, monastery, 
ii. 221. 

avatdra (kiang^in), i. 122 n. 

Avichi (Wu-kau-ti-yub), a heil, i. 

172 n., 197 ; ii. 10. 

Aviddbakarna (’0-pi-to-kie-la-nab 
in Ohineae Pu - ohwang - yul, 
monastery, ii. 61, 62, 63 n. 
Aviddhakarnapura (’O-pi-t'o-kie-la- 
na), in Chinese Pu-cbwang-*rb, 
ii. 62 n. 

Avar, town, ii. 231 n. 

Ayamukha. See Hayamukba. 
ayana (Atn^), assafoetida. See 
king. 

ayatana (chu), i. 95 n. 

Ay6dby4 (’0-yu-t’o) or K6sala Audh, 

i, 106 n., 224 f., 239 n., 240 n. ; 

ii. 1 n,, 209 m 

Ayui'veda (’0-yu), in Chinese 
Ming-lun and Skan-tan^ i. 79 n. 
dyttakmat {ckang-lo)^ long-Uved, u. 74. 
i^hdahd, a dragon, 1. 51 n. 

B. 

BIbavali, fountain of fllitpatra, i. 

137 n. 

Baduk&h&n (Po-to-chaug*na), the 
’Bapdo^rjve of Strabo, the Ovav^ 
of Ptolemy, L 42 n. ; ii. 
291. 

jBadhA See Bbatd. 

Bagara&h Lake, i. 13 ; 17 n. 
BagbUna Bagheldn (Po-kia-lan), a 
district north of the Oxus, i. 

43- 

B^hikas, inhabitants of Takkadesa, 
i. 165 n. 

hakiro — Pali, unbelievers, i. 91 n. 
Baibb^r hill. See Vaibhjlra, ii. 155 n., 
156 n., 181 n. 

Bairat or Virata, i. 179 n. 

Baiswiri, the country of the Bais I 
Rajputs, i. 210 n. 

Bakror, ii. 138 u. 

Baktria (Ta-hia, Po-ho), i. 14 ; 37 n., 
58 n. ; ii. 222 n 

Btlladitya-rAja (P’o-lo-’o-ti-toh in 
Chinese Yeu-jiii, king of Majr.i- 
dha, i. 119 u., 168 -170; u. i68, 
1^9, 173- 
Baliya, ii. 62 n. 

Balkh (Po-ho-lo), town of Baktria, 
i. 14 ; 39 n., 43, 44 n„ 48, 49 n. 


Balmapura or Vasmapura, Reinaud’.s 
restoration of P’l-cheu-p’o-pa-lu, 
ii. 272 n. 

Balmfir^Pi-lo-uio-lo), capital of Gurj- 
jara, ii. 270. 

Balti or Baltistan, Bolor (?Po-lu- 

ln) » ^35 “• > 29 S. 

Bdluk4 (Poh-luh-kia) or Bai, name 
of a town, i, 19 ; 24. 

I bambu forest, ii. 147 11., 161. 
bambu garden {vhiuvana), ii. 161. 
Bamiy^n (Fan-yen-na), town of Af- 
ghanistan, i. 39 D., 49, ii. 21 ; 
images at, i. 51, 55 n. 

Bana, poet, i. 210 n. 

B^n^ras (Po-lo-ni«sse), i. 67, 70 ; 47 
n., 134 n., 137 n. ; li. 43, 44, 46 u., 
47 n., 61 n. 

Bannu (Po-na^ country, i. 36. 
B^ppap^a vib^a at Valabhi, ii. 
268 m 

Barabar hills, ii. 136 n. 

Barag&on village, ii. 167 n. 

Baran4, ii. 45 n. 

Bap^iyala, Bhardch, ii. 259 n. 

Barren ridge (Cbib-liug) district, i. 
84. 

Basti district, ii, 14 n. 
bdellium, guygula, li. 265 n. 

Bcgrdm — Hiddu, several places of 
this name, i. 95 n. 

Iteh^r hill, ii. 183 n. 

Bojwildii on the Krishna, ii. 22 1 u., 
223 n. 

Bela-sagun, capital of the Kara- 
khitai, i. 26 n. 

Berur, ii. 209 n. 

Betik (Fa-ti), i. 35. 
bhadanta. ii. 203 n, 

Bhadra (Po-t’o), in Chinese Hien, a 
devotee, li. 55 n. ; a tree (jj’o-ia- 

lo) , i. 88. 

Bhadra-halpa (Hien-kie), the kalpa 
of the sages, i. 54, 78 ; ii. 13, 18, 
19, 1 16, 132, &c. 

BbSdrapada ( P’o-ta-lo-po-t'o) month, 

i. 72. 

Bhadraruchi (Po-t’o-lo-liu-chi) Bhik- 
shu, ii. 263 f., 275. 

Bhugalpur (Champa), ii. 191 n., 
192 II., 201 n. 

Bhiigyaduvi, ii. 8l n. 

BItandak, ii. 209 m, 214 n. 

BhancTui (P’o-ni), i. 210. 

Bliargava BrSihmans, ii. 259 n. 
Bhardch, Bh&rukachchha, Bharuka- 
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chh^va or Bapvyala (Po-lu-kin- 
ch’e-p*o), ii. 255 d., 259 n,, 
260 D. 

Bh^karavarmA (P’o-se-kie-lo-fa- 
mo), in Chinese Yih-cheu, king of 
K.&mariipa, ii. 196. 

Bhat4 or Badh&, ii. 20 n. 

Bhat^ka monastery at Yalabht, ii. 
267 D. 

Bhavaviveka ( P’o-pi-f ei‘-kia), Chinese 
Tsing-pin, ii 223, 224 n., 225 
Bh&walpur, ii. 265 n. 

Bhi4a (Pi-tu), i. 36. 
bhiksku (Pi-t’su), ii. 5, &c. 
hhikshunis^ i. 39. 

Bhlra4 ^i-mo) Durg4, temple of, i 
1 13, 114; ii 214 n. 

Bh6gaddv!, ii. 8l n. 

Bhdgavarman, ii. 81 n. 

Bhuila, ditch of, ii. 17 n., 20 n., 
29 n. 

BhuvanS^rara in Orissa, ii. 205 n., 
206 n. 

or*T0a<T4s, the VipS.4d river, 

i 165 n. 

Bi5<i<rT7;s river, i. 147 u. 

Biddhakani, corrupiion of Bilhad^k- 
rapya, ii. 62 u. 

Bijndr in RohilkhanU, i. 190 n. 
Bikapur, ii. 62 n. 
bimba, Bryonia gvandis, ii. 102 n. 
BimlUara rftja (P’in-pi-so-lo), i. 61 ; 

ii 2 n., 85, 102, 148, 153, 165, 166, 
177, 188, 189. 

Bindusara riija, i. 2 n., 140 n. 
Bingheul, the Mongol Min-hulak, i. 

27 n., 28 n. 
births (su70i >■ 100. 

Blyas rirer— VipS^ i. 167 n., 173 n., 
17711. 

I6dhi, i. 138. 

Bodhidhartoa, patriarch,!. 119 n., 
120 n. ; ii. 251 n. 

Bddhidruma (P’u-ti-shu), Chinese 
Tao-shu, i. 106547, loi, 142; ii. 
54, 11S-117, J2I, 123, 127, 132, 
133. 135- 174, 223, 224. 
Bddhimanda (P’u-ti-tao-ch’ang), in 
Chinese Tao-ch’ang, ii. 1 16. 
Bodliisattva (P'u-ti-sa-to), i. 61, 62, 
7B, 93; the great earth, 11. 
B4<ltiivili&ra (P’u-ti-sse), i. 76. 
Bokliara (Pu-ho), i. 34, 35 n. 

Bolor (Po-lu-lo) or Balti, BaltietAn, 
i. 93 ; 135 ; ii. 298. 

Bolor (Po-U-ho), ii 289. 


i SorddhoukOti, ii. 194 n. 
porpvi, t 19.' 

B.-ahma (Fan), i. 63 ; ii. 35 n, 115, 
127. 

Bi-ahmacb&i'a, ii. 35 n. 
Brahmach&riiis (Fau-cni,, in Chinese 
Tsing-i, i. 57; and courtesan, ii. 

7 - 

Brahmadatta (Fan-shei^), king of 
Kusutnapura, i. 207. 
Brahmadattar^ja (Fan-yu-wang), ii, 
71,72. 

Brahmadeva or raja, i. 218; ii. 22, 
123, 126, 133, 145, 148, 184. 
Brahma-gay ii. 1 13 n. 
Brahmakayikas (Fan-t’ieu), Brahm^ 
heavens, i. 40. 

Brahmanadita, ii. 71 n. 

BrAhman caste (P’o-lo-men), i 39, 
98, 100, 104 ; 69, 82, 89 ; imbe- 
lieving, 44. 

Br&hman king, ii. 271. 

Brahman inspired by demon, ii. 
100. 

Br8hmanas, nothing known uf, i 

68 . 

Br&hmanapura, town of M^w8, ii 
262, 265 D. 

Brahmapura (P’o-lo-hih-mo-pu-lo), 
i 198. 

Brahmar8, I>urg8, ii. 214 n. 
Brahmar& convent, ii 224 n. 
Brahmaragiri (Po-lo*mo*lo-ki-li), ii 

i Brlhad8ranya, ii. 62 n. 

, 6rooi»,Buddha’s,pre8ervedatBalkh, 

>• 45* 

Buddhabbadra (Fo-t'o-po-to-Io), In- 
dian Sramana, i. 12. 
Buddha-charitUf ii 16 n., 54 n., 

55 n- 

Buddbad8sa (Fo - t*o - t'o - bo), in 
Chinese Fo-sse, i 230. 
Buddbadbarma, 28th patriarch, i. 
105 n., 168 D. 

Buddha-gayfi, i I13, 134, 137, 138, 
142 n. ; ii 13 n. 


king, i. l68 n. ; ii. l6S. 

Buddh:iin, ii. 147 n. 

Buddha’s hair and nails, i. 22i, 230, 
236, ii. 173; tooth, i. 159, 160, 
222, ii. 249 ; in Ceylon, li. 248, 
249; image of, i. 21, 50, 51 m, 
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102, 202, 230, 235, 236, ii. 215, 
217, 252, 322 ; pStra or begging- 
dish, L 78 ; 98, 99 11. ; eyei)all, i. 
96 ; painted figure of, i. 102 ; 
robe, i. 96 ; shadow, i. 31 ; 94 ; 
shoe-mark, i. 96 ; skull-bone, 1. 
96, 97- 

Buddha>l6kanatha, ii. 262, 263. 
Buddhasimha (Fo-t’o-sang-ho), dis- 
ciple of Asanga, i. 227, 228. 
BaddbapaUta, Buddhist teacher, i. 
190 n. 

Buddhavana(Fo-t’o-{a-na)mountaiu, 
iL 14S, 147 n. 

Buddhism (Northern), i. 9. 
Buddhist bookst ii. 216 n. ; in Chinn, 
i. 10, 20. 

Buddhist schools, &c. , i. 80. 
Buddhist triad, Buddha, Dharma, 
and Sahgha, i. 50 u. 
buildings, Indian, i. 73. 

Bukh2ria, ii. 307 n. 
hvlak (Turkish) j9u4o, camping- 
ground, i. 4S n. 

BuXrat of Ptolemy, i. 135 n. 
Bulunghir river, i. 12. 

Buna Mugalan-raja, ii. 230 n. 
Burma, i. 47 n. 

C. 

cadmia of Pliuy, ii. 174 n. 

Caiamina, at the mouth of the In- 
dus, ii. 174 n. 

calendar (the royal), i. 6, 9; Hindu, 
i. 71. 

camphor — karpHra, ii. 232. 
cannibalism, i. 14 n. 

Capissa, Capisseue, and Caphusa — 
Sapisa, i. 54 n., 56 n. 

Caspian Sea, i. 36 n. 
castes {varna), Indian, i. 69, 82 ; 
low, 89. 

castratiou, i. 23. 
ca — 6 tii (wu-t’u), i. 146. 
caves of Afghanistan, i. 59 n. 
cereals, growth of, ii. 80. 

Ceylon, Simhala, i. 188. 189; ii. 
236. 

Chaddanta elephants, ii. 49. 
Chagh&ni4n (Chi-ngoh-yen-na), i. 
33 0-7 39 - 

Chaitra (Chi-ta-lo), month, i. 72. 
Chij (Che-shi), Tashkand, i, 30. 
Chrtkas (Che-kie) people, i. 33 n. 
See Xakka. 


Chakravartiu - r^ja (Ch’ueu-Iuu 
waiig or Luu-wang), a universal 
monarch, i. I, 204, 205 ; ii. 124, 
172. 

Cha-kiu-kia — Yarkiang? ii. 307. 
Chalukyas claim to be of the race of 
i. HI 11. 

Champa (Chen-po) or Champaj uri, 
i. 71; 215 n. ; ii. 187 n., 191 f., 
192 u. 

Champaka (Chon-po-kU), i. 231. 
ChampSuagar, ii. 191 n. 

Champion lake, ii. 59. 

Chanda, Durg4, ii. 214 n. 

Chanda, ii. 209 n. 

Ch^nd^ town, li. 254 u. 

Chandaia (Chen-ta-lo), low caste, i. 
38; 140. 

Chandan Kanika — Kanishk.i, i. 56 n. 
chandaniva (chen-tan-ni-p’o), san- 
dal-wood, ii. 232. 

Chandrabh&ga (Chen-tan-lo-p’o-kia), 
district of the, i. 1 50 n. 
Cbandragiri, ii. 232 n. 

Chandragupta Maurya,i. 17 ; 128 i). 
chandrakdiUa {yuch’nyai-chu)^ a 
gem, ii. 252, 253. 

Chandrakirtti, a Buddliist teacher, 

i. 190 n. 

ChandrapMa (Hu-yueh), a devotee, 

ii. 171. 

Chandraprabba r&ja (Chon-ta-lo-po- 
la-pV), in Chinese Yiieh-kwang, 
i. 138; ii. 213. 

chang^ a measure of 10 feet, i. 47. 
Chang’an, city, i 12, 18, 23 n., 83. 
Chang-K’ien, Marquis Po-Wan, i. 

I n., 5 n., 8 n, ^ 
Chang-kwang, prefecture, i. 82, 83. 
Chang-tsi, brother of Hiuen Tsiaiig, 
»• 3- 

Chang-yeh, fortified town in Kan- 
suh, i. 12, 23. 

Chang-Yueh, author of preface and 
introduction to Hiuen Tsiuug’s 
Si-yuddf i. i u, 

Channa or Jina Bddhisattva, ii. 
259- 

Cban^clia (Chen-che), a woman, ii 9. 
chan-Can-ni-p'o — chandanevaj san- 
dal-wood, ii. 232. 

Ch4nkar (Sba-lo-kia?), village near 
Opi8n, i. 57 u.. 59 n. 

Charitrapura (Che-U-ta-lo), seaport 
of Utktilqiu Chinese Fa-hing, ii. 
205, 230 u., 233 n. 
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“ charity-without-intermission, ” ii. 

167. , ^ 

Chatkal or Chirchifc river in Tur- 
kistdn, i. 29 n., 30 n. 

Chattan — Hiinjllaya lake, ii. 49 n. 
chatur ahhijUds (sse*shin-so), four 
spiritual faculties, ii. 69. 

Chau dynasty (b.O. 1122-256)^ whose 
family name was Ki, i. 2 n. 
Cbaubara mounds at Mathurd, i. 
181 n. 

cliau-hia — red-coloured, i. 166. 
Chau-hu-li, convents, i 2?. , 

chau-tan^ wooden bridgCb, i*. ri. | 
Chehel Dukhtar&n mountain fO hi- 
na?), i. 61 n. 

Cheka or Takka (Tse-kia), kingdom 
of Amritsar, i. 193, ii. 274i 275. 
Che-mo-t’o-na or Ni-mo country, ii. 

325- 

Che-meh — Aksu, i. 24. 

Chemkeut, town in Turkist&n, L 
29 n. 

Chenllb river, the Chandrabhdga, L 
165 n. 

chea-cli'ing-tao^ species of rice, \. 

179. 

Cheu-chu — Ghdzipur, ii. 
Chen-chu-na, capital of Fo-li-shi, ii. 

78. 

Cheugliiz KhS-n, 1. 29 35 

Chen-Kwan T’ai-Tsung, emperor, i. 

in. . . o 

Chen-mu-na — YamunS river, 1. lo/. 
Chen-po — Champa, i. 71 ; li- 19**^ 
Chen-seh-to, for K'woli*seli-t<>. bee 
Khost. 

Chen-shi, common name of Hiueii 
Tsiang, i. 2. 

Chen-ta- lo- po - la-p’o — Chandrapra- 
bba, i. 138. 

Chen-to-kia— Chliand.ika, ii. 30, 

Cherchern of M.iico Polo, same as 
Shen-sban, i. 12. 

Che-shi, i. 29 n., 30, 3^* Tash- 
kand. 

chestnut {iVi), i. 68. 

Che-ti, stone cave, i. 71. 

Chetiyani, ii. 68 11. ^ a 

Chhandaka (Chen-to-kia), Siddhar- 
tha*s charioteer, i. 61 ; ii- 29 ’b 
30, 102 n. 

Chh^una, ii. 78 n. . 

Chhatrapati, lord of the par.asol, in 
Chinese P’ao-chu, lord of trca- 
sures, i. 13 n., I4i 


Ch’-h4ng Tsu, emperor of China, ii. 
282 n. 

Ciii — Vijn&na, ii. 94 n. 
chi — leapihjala, ii. 33. 

Cliih-kia — Chaka, peopie, i. 33. 
Ohlh-ling, Barren Paea, i. 84, 85. 
Chi-i, Buddhist pilgrim, i. 224 n. 
Chi’iii Lin, i. 18. 

Chi-king-kang-t'o-lo-ni — Vajrapdni- 
dhdrani, ii. 36, 225. 

Chi-ki-t’o, — Julien supposes to lie 
Chikdha or Chittur, ii. 271. 
ChikittdvidyA, Chiu. I-fatig-ming, i. 
78, 153 n 

chiliocosm [ta-tsin), i. 1 n., lo. 
Chilka Lake, ii. 206 n. 

Chi-mo-lo — Malakhta, ii. 231 u., 
232 n. 

China, date of importation of Bud- 
dhist books iuto, i. 10. 

China (Chi-na-kwB), i. 8, 10, 21, 
102; 57 n., 58, -17; ii. 196. 
302, 319. 

elundni (chi-ua-ni), in Chinese 
han-chi-laX— the peach, i. 174. 
Chlnapati (Chi-ua-i'O-ti), country in 
the Panjdb, i. 167 n., 173 f. 
chinardja^ra (Chi-na-lo-she-fo-ta. 
lo), in Chinese han-wang-Ueu — • 
the pear, i. 1 74. 

Ching-im, i. 108. 

Ciiinch!, a courtesan, ii. 9 n. 

! Chifichimand, i. 47 ; n. 9 ”• 

I chin-chu — ruby dish, ii. 129. 

I Chine or Chlnigari — Chinapati, i. 

' ‘73 “■ 

Ch-hing Ho, a eunuch, 11. 282 n. 
Cliing-kvfong, i. 99 . , , . 

Ching-liaug — Saminatiya school, 1. 

200, Z07 ; il 2, 44. 

Ohitig-mingdun — the i yakayanaM 
of P&nini, i. 1 14- 

Chi-ugoii-yen-na— ChaghOnikn. 

Chin-kin-man — Kaiichauam&la.. wife 
of KunSla, i. 141 n. 

Ch*in-na — Jina, ii. 218 n. ^ ^ 
Chinnad^va-gdtra (Chi-na-ti-p o-kiu- 
ta-Io), in Chinese Han-zlii-t’ien 

Chong, ii. 3“- , , . 05 

ehin-tu-kia — hnduka Iruit, 1. 5S. 
Chirchifc river. See Cliatkai. 
Chi-ta-lo— Chaitra. 

Chitral, i. 119 n., 135 n. ; u. 296 n. 
Chi-Bse-teen — Simhaia. 
chitup&ddsSa, ii. 5 n. 

Chi-yeu, i. 18, 23, 25. 
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Chi-yueh — J!i4nacliandra, ii. I7i» 
ChSla country or Chulya (Cliu-li- 
ye, So-li), ii. 227, 249. 

Chow dynasty, i, 94 ; 217 n. 

Chu or Chui river (Su-yeh), i. 89 ; 
26 n., 27 n., 29 n. 

Chuh-Yung, one of the “three 
sovereigns,” i. 7 n, 

Chti-ku-po — Tarkiang kingdom, L 

88 . 

Chu-li-ye — Chulya or Ch61a, ii. 227. 
Chunda (Shun-t*o), ii. 32. 
Chung‘ise-fdn‘p-p*o-sha — ViWidsha- 
prakarana-pdda S’dstra, i. i6x. 
Chung-gse-f € 71 ’ o-pi-ta-mo — Abhi’ 
dharmaprakarand-pdda S'ditra^ \. 
109. 

Chu-cha-shi-lo — Taksha^ilS, L 32. 
Chu-ei-hing, a pilgrim, i. 10. 
Ch’u-ti-se-kia — Jydtishka, ii. 167. 
Chwang, i. 96 . 

Chtoong • yan - i i - ghing - king - lun — 
Mahdyana giUrdlankdrattka, i 
226. 

circle sign, ii. 90. 
civil administration, i. 87. 
classes (sse-sing), four, of living 
beings, i. 150 n, 
cleanliness of Hindus, i. 77. 
climate of India, i. 75. 
clothing, i. jSo. 

Cloud-stone mountain safigbdr4ina, 
ii. 103, 136 u. 

cock (wood of the)— Kukkuta pada, 

i. 6. 

CocVs-foot-mountain, i. 64 ; 238 n, ; 

li. 13 n., 22 n., 142, 144, 145. 
Cock-garden sahgh^rama, ii. 142 n. 
commerce of India, i. 89. 

Confucius, i. 94 ; 4 n. 
Constantinovhk, town, i. 26 n. 
copper, native (teou-shih), i. 89, 

177. 194^ >98. 

Cophene (Ki-pin), i. 100. 
cornelian {ma-nao) dish, ii. 129, 
courtesan and Bnilimach&rins, ii. 
7- 

creatures, four kinds of, ii. 261. 
cremation of Buddha’s body, ii. 
40. 

criminals, i 83 f. 
crosier (sek cheung), i. 96 n. 
crystal dish (po-c/t’t), i. 177; u. 
129. 

curcuma [yu-kin) ginger, i. 54 n. 


I>. 

D^DALimontes — Dantal 6 ka,i. ii2n* 
Dahrn tribe, i. 37 n. 

DahalS.n or Taras, i. 29 n. 

Dai-Gakf, Japanese name of Vai^ra- 
vana, i. 59 n, 

Dakshina (Ta-thsin) — Dekhan coun- 
try, i, 68. 

DakghiTidyana (Nan-bing), the 
march of the sun to the south, 
L 71 D. 

Damdama mound, near Mathur^, i. 
1S2 n. 

Ddno,pati (Shi-chu), religious patron, 
i. 81. 

Dandarika (Tan-ta-lo-kia ?) moun- 
tain, i 112 n. See DantalOka. 
dantakdshtha (tan-to-kla'Se-ch*a), in 
Chinese ch'i-mOy Buddha’s tooth- 
cleaner, ii. 173. 

DantalOka (Tan-ta-lo-kia) mountain, 
in Gandh&ra, i. 112. 

Darah or Darah-i-aim (Hi-mo-to-lo), 
in BadakshAn, i. 42 n. 

Darah-Gaz, i. 39 n. 

DArail or DAril (Ta-li-lo), old capital 
of UdyAna. i. 134 ; valley, i. 13, 
DAril, nver, i. 13. 

Dard country, i. 13 : 1 19 n., 134 n. 
Darghanakha, a Biahman, ii. 179. 
Darius, inscription of, i. 61 n, 
Dar^ika, ii. 102 n. 

Darunta in KAbul, i, 91 n. 

DArvikA district, i. 150 n. 

D.irwaz in Kumidha, i. 41. 
Daiahhdmi SHtra (Sbi-ti-king), i. 
228. 

daiahdla (shi-li), Ten-power, ii. 7 n., 

55 75- 

date fruit {tsau)j i. 88. 

DaulatabAd, ii. 255 n. 

Dauna, ii. 65 n. 

Daundia-kh§ra, village, i. 229 n. 
Deer-forest (Lu-ye), ii. 45. 
Deer-feet-daughter or girl, ii. 71 
72. 

Deer-king birth, ii. 51. 

“deer park,” ii. 48 n,, 55. 

DegwAra, village, ii, 65 n,, 66 n. 
Dehas, i. 49 n. 

Demlr KApi, the iron gates, i. 36 n 
demon-inspired BrAbman, ii. 100. 
“deposited bows and clubs,” tower 
of, and origin of name, i 68^ 
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D^rabhata, king of Valabhi, ii. 267 n. 
Derbeiid, near the Caspian, i. 36 n. 
Derbeut, i. 36 n. 

desert of drifting sand, i. 85 ; ii. 

324. 

“Desert” (Kwang-ye) vih&ra, i. 

67 . 

deserted town in Turkestan, i. 28. 
Devas, BrS.bmanical gods, i. 64 , 78 ; 

10 . 

Deva B6dhisattva(Ti-p*o), in Chinese 
T’ien, i. 188 1 , 231 ; ii. 97-99, 
210, 227, 302 ; sounds the ghantd, 
ii. 99* 

D^va mountain, ii. 114. 

D^varSja, ii. 123. 

D6va r^jas, four, ii. I29. 

D^vadatta (Ti-p’o-ta-to), in Chinese 
T^ien-shu, i. 47 , 48 , 69 , 61 ; ii. 8, 

9. 17, so. 150. .153. 158. 201. 

D^vamanussapujitam, ii. 8 n. 

D6va M&ra Pi^uua, i. B 9 . 
Devanampujatissa, king of Ceylon, 
about 250 B.C., ii. 247 n. 
DSvapadfln, ii, 142 n. 
P6vasarm:v{Ti-p’o-slie-mo), author of 
Vijn&kaya S'dstra, i. 240. 
Dovas^na (Ti-p’o-si-iia), i. 191 f. 
Development (Great) series of writ- 
ings, i. 13 . 

dew (sweet), Chinese kan-lu, Sans. 

amrita, i. I. 
dew-dish, i. 67. 

Ddwaia hills, ii. 214 n. 
Dhamasthieti, Julien’s restoration 
of Ta-mo-sih-teh-ti, which see. 
Dhamek, the great tower of, ii. 

45 .”- , .. 

Dhamhakataka, 11. 221 n. 
Dhana-nando, ii. 94 11. 

Dhanakataka ( T’o-na-kie-tse-kia), 
Dharanikota on the Krlshnd, ii. 
220 f., 225. 

dhann, Chinese hong, a measure of 
4 cubits, i. 70. 

Dlianyakataka, DhSuyavatipura, or 
Dhanyakataka, ii. 220 n., 221 n. 
DliSra, Dha'r&uagara, ii. 260 n., 
266 n. 

Dkdrani, ii. 226 n. 

Dharanikhta, Dhanyakataka, ii. 221 
n., 226 II. 

Dhdrani-piiaka for Vidyddhara-pi- 
taia (Kin-cheu-tsiang), ii. 165. 
Dharas^na, I. of V.alabhi, ii. 268 n. 
Dharas^na II. of Valabhi, ii. 268 n. 
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dJiarma, Chinese Fa, the law, i. 66 ; 
ii. 63, 168 n. 

Dharmaguptas (T’an-wu-te and T'an- 
mo-kio-to), in Chinese Fa-mi-pu 
school, i. 1 2 1. 

dharmakdya, body of the law, i. 
204 n., 205. 

dharmakdya (Fa-shin), the spiritual 
essence of Buddha, ii. 37 n. 
Dharmakhti or Dharmagupta (Ta- 
mo-kiu-ti), a Shaman, i. 76 . 
Dharmakshdtra or Knrukshetra, i. 
184. 

Dharmap&la (Ta-mo-po-lo), in Chi- 
nese U-fa, ii. no. III, 171, 223 
t, 22s n., 229, 230, 237, 238, 239, 
240. 

Dharmapattana, Sr&vast!, ii. i n. 
Dkarma-piiaka collected, ii. 162. 
dharmdiartra (fa-she-li), ii. 146. 
Dharina 46 ka, ii. 90 n. 

Dharmatara, error for Dharmatr^ta, 

i. no n. 

Dlmrmatrata (Ta-mo-ta-la-to), in 
Chinese Fa-Vin, author of the 
Samyukt&bhidharma Fdslra, i. 98, 

no. 

Dharmavarddhana, son of A 46 ka, i. 
31 . 

DharmCttara or Uttaradharma, 
founder of the Sautr6ntika school, 
i. 139 n. 

dJiatus, the eighteen, 1. 95 n. 
Dbftvaka, poet, perhaps author of 
Ndgananda, i. 211 n. 

DhrAbhata, SdSditya VI. of Vala- 
hht, ii. 267 n. 

Dhruvapata (T'u-lo-p’o-po-tii), in 
Ciiinose Ch’ang-jui, king of Vala- 
bhl, ii. 267. 

Dhruvasena I. of Valabhi, ii. 267 n. 
Dhruvasena II. of Valablii, ii. 267 n 
Digambara Jainas, Nirgranthas, i 
55 n., 144 n., 145 n. ; ii. 208 n. 
Diiiava (Ti-na-poi ? Dinapati, ii. 278 
Dipahkara Buddha, in Chinese Fen- 
sang-po and Zhen-tilng-po, i. 36 ; 
91 n., 92, 93. , . , , 

Dirghabb 4 vana (* Ti-kia-p o-fo-na), 
monastery, ii. 313. 
dtrghdgama, i. 79 . 

Dirghanakha, in Chinese Chbarg- 
chao, author of the Firyhanukka, 
parivrajaka-pariprlchchha, ii. 179. 
discussions, Buddhist, i, 81, 
ditch, Kukali, ii. 9. 
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ditch of Bbuila, ii. 170. 
ditch of Siiguptu, ii. 152. 
division of S’artras (sAi-ii), ii. $ 9 * 
41, 160. 

Dongarpur, ii. 260 n. 
dragons (Ndgas), i. 94, 144. 
Dragon-lake (Nagahrada), i. 20, 
Dragon-palace, i. 5 » 

Dragon-cbapel, i. 41 . 

Dr&vida (Ta-lo-pi-cli'a), country, ii. 
228,* 231 n., 253. 

dress of the Hindfls, i. 75 ; royal, 76. 
Dr6na (Ho), i. 21011. ; ii. 41, 65 n. 
Drdna stflpa (Ping-sii-tu-po), ii. 65. 
Drdnddanar^ja (Ho-fau-wang), ii. 8. 
Dudda’a convent, ii. 267 n. 
duhkhaf in Cbiueae K'u^ sorrow, i. 
223 ; ii. 105 n. 

Dukbula, father of Samaka. i. 1 1 1 n. 
Durg^, ii. 224 n. 

DurgadSvi (T’o-kia-t’ien-sbin) or 
Bbtmadtvi, i. 113 n., 114 n. 
Dv&rapati (To-lo-po-ti) Sandowe, ii. 
20a 


B. 


Eastern Hia China, i. 58. 

eight dragons, the talented sons of 
Stin, i. 4. 

eight enfranchisements, ii. 143. 

^ght VajrapSnis, ii. 22. 

Ekaparvata sangh 4 rflma, i. iSr 11. 

ifika^fYnga (To kio-sien-ziu) RYahi, i. 

A " 3 - 

Eldpatra (I-lo-po-ta-Io), i, 68; 137; 
ii. 41. 

Elephant birth, ii. 49. 

elephant, the perfumed, i, 5 J wild, 
ii. 207. 

Elephant strength — Pilus^ra stupa, 
i. 68. 


Elur lake, ii, 217 u. 

Eraka or Mnnda, rock or gate, i. 
Ephthalitea ( Ye-tha), i. 15 , 16 , 90 , 91 . 
*45 

Eukratides, Baktrian king, 1, 37 n. 
Excalibiir, ii. 56 n. 
eyeball of Buddha, i. 96. 


F. 

Fa-chi-lun — Ahhidharma jndna-jira- 
sihdna ^dstra^ i. 175. 

Fa-hien, Chinese traveller, 399-414, 
A.D.. i. 11 ff ; 5. 


Fairy land (P’eng-lai-shan), i. 95 . 
Faizabad, city, ii. 14 n. 

Fa-Ia-na — Varana or Varnu, 

Fa-la-pi — Valabbi, ii. 266. 

Fal-ing, Chinese pilgrim, i. 10 . 
Fa-lung, “city of departure,*’ on 
the Orissa coast, ii. 205. 

Fan and Su, books of Chinese 
legendary history, i. 3. 

Fan — BrahmS, i. 203; ii. 127. 

Fan, Sahskrft, i, 71 . 

Fan tribes — Tibetans, i. 1 73 
Fan-hing — Br 4 hman, ii. 35 
Fan-sheu — Brahmadatta, i. 207 ; ii. 

7 *- ... 

fa^she-li — dhaj'masarirat ii, 146. 
Fa-she-lo — Vajra, ii. 170. 
fast days, i. 21. 
fau-poh, cupola, ii. 

Fei-han — Fergh&nah. 

Fel-she-li (Vais&ll), ii. 44, 66, 160, 
Feou-thou, a pagoda, i. 103 . 
Fergh&nah (Fei-han), province and 
town of Turkist&n, i. 30, 31 n. 
Fire-extinguishing stOpa, ii, 34. 
Firuzpur or Firuz&b&d, ii, 194 n. 
Fish-monster story, ii, 79. 
five great commandments, i. 70 . 
fivefold spiritual body, ii. 94. 

Five Indies, i. 9. 

Five kings (the), Shan-hao, Cliuen* 
hio, Kao-sing, Yao, and Shun, 
who followed Hv\aug-ti, i. 7 u, 
five al-andhas, ii. 94 n. 
five vidydSy ii. 42, lOI, 

Fo-hi, emperor, i. 2 n, 

Fo-hw^-ki discovered by Klaproth 
and translated by Remusat, i. 11 ; 
new version, i. 23 - 83 . 

Fo-lin, Byzantine empire, ii. 27S, 
279. 

Fo-U-sbi — Vrijjb ik 44, 77 , 7 ^* 
Fo-li-shi-sa-t’ang-na — Vrijjisthana, 
Par^ustbfina, i. 56 n. ; ii. 285. 
Fo-lu-sha — Puriishapura (Peshfi- 
war), i. 32 , 33 . 

Fo - shwiii, “ river of religious 
merit,’* the Mah^bhadrfi, i. 188. 
Fo-aha-fu — the Varusha (Po-lu-sha) 
of Hiuen Tsiang, i. 102 . 

Fo - to • fa - na- shan — Buddhavana 
mountain, ii. 145. 

Fo-t’o-kio-to — Buddhaguptaraja, ii. 

168. 

Fo-t’o-to-so — Buddhto, i. 230. 
Fo-t8*u — read Po-t’su, ii. 289, &.o. 
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four continents, i. lo, ii. 
four Deva-rS,jas, ii. 129. 
four modes of life, ii. 214 n. 
four kinds of creatures, ii. 261. 
Fragrant mountains, i. ii. 

Fu, the, family, i. 25. 

Fuh-hi or P’au-i, one of the ** three 
sovereigns/* i. 7 n. 9 n, 
fu-ling — Radix china, ii. 194 n. 
funeral of an Arhat, i. 76 f. 
funerals, u 86. 

Fu^- she “ 8u • mi • lo — Pujasumira 
Ayushmat, ii. 74, 75. 

G. 

Gajapah (Siang - chu), lord of 
elephants, i. 13 n., 14, 15, 16. 
Gandakft river, ii, 14 n., 66 n. 
Gandak!, Little, river, ii. 32 n. 
Gandarse or Gandarii and Gandari- 
tis, i. 97 n., 98 n. 

Gandhadvlpa, ii. 138 n. 
gavdhahastt (hiang-siang), perfume 
elephant, i. 5 n. ; ii, 138. 
Qandh&ra (Kien-t’o*lo), PesliMvar 
country, country of the Yazuf- 
ziahs, i, 16, 31, 33, 78, 99, 102, 
103, 106 ; 56, 57, 63, 97, 98 n., 
109 n., 136 n., 151, 153 D., 156 n. 
Gahg8 (Eing-kia), river, t, $6 f. 
See Ganges. 

Gangadw8ra (King-kia-ho-roen) or 
Gahgantri Haridwdra, i. 1S8 n., 
198 n. 

Ganges (Eing-kia) river, Mah^- 
bhadiA, i. 16, 33, 67, 71 ; li, 86 f., 
x88, 197, 198, 201, 206, 207, 214, 
217, 218, 222, 223, 224, 225, 229, 
230; ii. 44, 64, 7r, 77, 81, 82, 
184, 186, 190, 191, 192, 193, 206 n, 
Gangi (Eing-k’i), a dragon, i. 122. 
Garhwfd, i. 198 u. 

Garjanapati, ii. 61 n. 

Garjpur, ii. 61 n. 

Garma (Hwtih-io-ma), i. 39, 
gdtka (kia-t’o), Chinese «o«y, and 
fong~ 9 <mg, a stanza, i. 124 n. 
Ganda, old capital of Bengal,!. 2io; 
ii. 194 n. 

Gautama (Kiao-ta-mo), Sramann, i. 

67; ii. 8, 35, 151. 

Gaya (Kia-ye), i. 61 ; ii. 95, 1 12 n., 

1 13, 124 n., 136 n., 137 n., 142 11; 
Ciiinese inscriptions at, i. 10. 
Gaya-kiisyapa (Kia-ye-kia-sbe-po), 
ii. U3. 1 14, 13a 
VOL. n. 


i Gaz, Qhaz, or Darah-gaz (Eie-chi), 
i. 39 D., 48, 49, 

GhaghrA river, i. 225 n. ; ii. 64 n. 
gkantd (kin-t"i), i. 66 ; ii. 96. 

sounded, ii. 162. 

Gh^ipur (Chen-chu), ii. 6l, 62. 
Ghazna (Ho-si-na), town of Af- 
ghanistan, ii. 283. 

Ghorband, town, i. 56 n. ; river, i. 
67 n. 

Ghdsha (K’iu-sha), Chinese Miau- 
ing, i. 142, 143 n, 

Gbdshira (Kiu-shi-lo), a noble, i. 
236. 

Qh6shiravana vihdra, i, 68. 

Gho8r& in Bihar, i. 91 n. 
ginger [yu-Hn), i. 54. 

Giribbaja, ii. l6l n. 

Girjok, ii. 182 n. 

Girivraja (Shan-ching) ii. 149 n., 
158, 161 n. 

Gim&ra, Mount Ujjanta, ii. 269 n. 
G6dhanya (K’iu-t’o-ni), one of the 
four dvipas, i. 1 1. 

Qoaliy& river, iL 207 n. 

G6d&varl river, ii, 207 n., 209 n., 
217 D. 

Gogardasht river, i. 42 n. 

GOkan^ha? (Eu*hw&n-ch*a) convent, 
i. 186. 

Goldflower, a king’s name, i. 20. 
Gold river, ii. 39. 

Golkonda, ii. 254 n. 

I Gollas, king, i. 16. 

Gdmatl river, 237 n. 

GOmati, priests of, i. 26. 

GdndwAn^, ii. 209 n. 

Gdpa (Kiu-po), an arhat and author, 
i. 240. 

Gop&la, cave, i. 107. 

Gdpdla (Kiu-po-lo), a dragon, i. 9j ; 

also name of K\ik&li. 

Gopail (Kiu-po-li), ii, 9 n. 
Gorakhpur, i. 32 n. 
gd^rshackandana {niu - Uu • than - 
Van), cow's-head sandal-wood, i. 
44; ii. 145, 148. In Tibetan, 
gorshisha ; in Pali, gtiUam ; 
among the Mongols, ghrshosha ; 

ii. 145 D. 

Gosringa mount (K’iu-shi-Iin-kia), 
in Chinese Niu-kio mount, ii. 313. 
Gdvisana (Kiu-pi-shwang-na), in 
Northern India, i. 199. 
gradual doctrine (t’sien-kiau), i. 2CV 
grape (po-fau), i. 88. 


Y 
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Great Vehicle. See Mahlljan*. 

Grldhradvvara opeuing, ii. iSo u. 

Grldhrakhta - parvata (Ki-li-tho-lo- 
kiu-ch’a), in Chiueae T'feeu-fong 
and T’aeu-t’a'i, i. 65 , 58 ; 6 n ; ii. 
46,47 n., 152, 153. 

grlhajtati, in Chinese Chaug-che, 
householder, ii. 160, 187. 

Grtshma (tsin-je), hot season, i. 
72 n. 

guggula — bdeliium, ii. 265 n. 

Guhasena, king of Valahhi, ii. 266 
n., 267. 

Gunamati (Kiu-na-mo-ti) Bodhi- 
sattva, Chinese Tih-hwui, ii. 104, 
105, 106, 107, 108, 109, no. 

Qunaprahha (Kiu-na-po-la-p’o), in 
Chinese Te-kwang, i. 191, 192 ; 
ii. 275. 

Gupta era, i. 1 68 n. 

Gurjjara, kingdom in the North 
Pailjab, i. 165 n. 

Gurjjara (Kiu-che-lo), Gujai^t, ii. 
269, 271. 

GurupUdagiri (K’iu-liu-po-t'o-shau), 
in Chinese T’sun-tso-shan, ii. 

142. 

Gushiina, same as Kush&na and 
KopanSji 56 n. 

H. 

HaibaK, town, i. 43 n. 

hair circle — the Urna, one of the 
thirty-two marks of a Buddha, i. 
I, 67 n. 

Hair-and-nail relic sthpa, ii. 80. 

Hajiyak pass, near B^miyan, L 
49 n. 

Hakodati, in Japan, i. 59 n. 

H&mi, in Little Bnkbaria, i, 1 7 u. 

Han country, i. 30 , 45 , 71 , 73 , 78 , 
79 , 82 , 89 , 90 ; ii. 300-301. 

Han period, 201 (or 206) B.o. to 9 
A.D., i. 2 , 5 n. 

Handia hill, ii. 148 n. 

hatig — apricot, i. 88. 

Hang-ho — Ganges river, i. 1 1 n. 

Han-jo — Kanyakubja!, ii. 74. 

Han-mo, city, probably the Pi-mo 
of Hiueu Tsiang, the Pein of 
Marco Polo, i. 86 n. , 87 . 

H insa (Keng-so) btdpa, ii. 181. 

Hansawftdi, Pegu, ii. 200 n. 

H 3 usi, in Northern India, i. 183 n. 

* hare in the moon,” ii. 60, 


Hare Jdtaka, ii. 59, 60 n. 

HaridwSra town, i. 197 n., 198 n. 

Hariparvata — Takht - i - Sulaimau 
mountain in Kasinlr, i. 158 n. 

H^ritl or Hariti (Ko-li-ti), in Chi- 
nese Kwei-tseu-mu, the mother 
of demons, i. ] 10 u. 

Hitrltiputra, the Chalukya royal 
family, &c., i. ill n. 

Harmatelia of Diodoros, ii. 262 u. 

Harshavardhana (Ho-li-sha-fa-t’an- 
na), Hi-tsaug, i. 210 f. ; ii. 206 11. 

I Hasan-Abd 41 , 8 miles north of 
i Shah-dheri, i. 136 n., 137 n., 
i 145 u. 

Hastanagara — Pushkaiavatl,i. 1090, 

Hastigasta — Hathi-gudde (Siang- 
to-kan), ii. 17 n. 

hatta, a cubit, Chinese chu, I. 70. 

Hasti — Astes, king of Gandhara, 

I i. 109 n. 

Hastinapura, i. 186 n. 

“ Hathi-kund,” ii. 17 n. 

Hayamukha(’O-ye-mu-khi), country 
in North India, i. 229. 

Hazara (Ho-sa-lo) country, 147 n. 

Hazrat-Imam. See Ahrang ; heads 
of children flattened. 

hell, the lowest, Wu-kan-ti-yuh, 
i. 172, 185 u.; one made by As6ka- 
raja, ii. 85, 86. 

Helmand (Lo-mo-in-tu), ii. 283. 

Hemanta, cold season, i. 72 n. 

Hesidrus or Hesudrus, the Satlaj 
river, 1 78 n. 

Betuvidyd ^dstra (In-ming-lun), i. 
78, 153 n. ; ii. 218, 219, 220, 263. 

heun-to — kandu plant, i. 88. 

Hia, eastern and western, i. 9 n. 

Hiau mountains, i. 89 . 

Hiang - hu - kong - ch’ing, ‘ city of 
scented flowers,’ ii. 83 n. 

Hia-shing, “ dismounting from the 
chariot," stttpa, ii. 153. 

Hidda (Hi-lo), city in Kabul, i. 34 ; 
pYn., 95 . 

Hien-tau — India, i. 69. 

Hien-yuen-shia or Hwang-ti, em- 
peror, 2697 B c., i. 3 1). 7 n. 

Hie-ts’un — Arya Paisvika, i. 98 u., 
105 n. 

Hila (Hi-lo), mountain, i. 123. 

Hi-lo — Hidda, i. 34 ; 91 n. , 95 . 

Hi-lu-sih-mien-kien — Ithi-Saman- 
gdn. 

Himatala (Hi - mo - ta - lo) Chinese 
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Siwe - shan - hia, Darah - i * aim in 
Badakhsh&n, i. 42, 156, 157, ii. 
21, 290. 

Himavauta country, i. 12811., 134 n. 
Hiuayatia or Lesser Vehicle, i. 24, 
26, 29, 31, 36, 41 ; 24 n., 75, 
104, 112, 119 n., 139 n., 172, 
174, 176, 179, 180, 184, 187, 190, 
191, 192 200, 202, 207, 224, 225, 
228 n., 230, 231, 236, 239; ii. 
6i, 67, 78, 8i, 100, 181, 184, 186, 
187, 191, 195, 201, 247, 254, 257, 
261, 266, 267 11., 268, 270, 272, 
Z7S> 276, 277i 278, 279, 280, 288, 
299 

HindiLkhsh or Snowy Mountains (q. 
V.), the Faropamisus of the an- : 
cients, i. 39 n., 49, 50, 52, 53, 54, 
56 n. 

king — ayana, q. v. i 

hingu or hing-kiu, assafcetida, ii. ' 
283 n. 

Bin-yang -shing-kiau S’dstra, i. 237. ' 
hio-jin — those studying to become ; 

^rauianas, i. 152 11. 

Hiranynparvata (I-lan-na-po-fa-to), | 
Moiigir, ii. 185, 186, 187. 1 

Hiranyavati (Hi-lai-na-fa-ti), Chi- I 
nese Kin-ho and Yu-kiii-ho, the , 
Gandakl river, i. 62; ii. 32 n., 39 u. 
Hissar province, i. 39 n. 1 

Hi-su, tribe of Turks, i. 40. ! 

Hi-tsang — Harsliavardhaiia, i. 210 f. ' 
Hiuen Tsiang, a.d. 599-664, called 
San-siang-fa-sse — Tripitakacli&r- 
ya, and called himself Moksha-deva 
and Mahilyanadeva (Vie, p. 248, 
J. A. S. Beng., vol. ii. p. 94 f), 

i. 13, 14, 16 ; I n., 2, 9 ; eulogium 
on, i. 2-6 ; at Kamarupa, ii. 196, 
197. 

Hiung-nu, Turks, i, 16 ; 20 n. 37 n. ; 

ii. 315, 316. ' 

hiun-lu — perfume tree, ii. 265. ; 

ho — the eighty inferior markd on a ’ 

Buddha, i. 145 n. j 

Ho-hau — Kuau country, i. 34. j 

ko-kwa — water-lily, i. 96 n. 

Ho-lin — Khulna. 

Ho - li-sha-fa-t’au-na — Har«havar- 
dhana, i. 210. 

Ho-li-sih-mi-kia — Khw^razm, i. 35. 
Ho-lo-hu— Ragh iu Badakh&han, i. 

42 ; ii. 249. 

Ho-lo-hu-lo — Ilahula. 

Ho-lo-she-pu-lo — R^japuri, i. 163. 


Ho - lo - she - fa - t^an - ua — Rdjyavar- 
dhana, i. 210. 

Ho-lo-she-ki-li-hi — R^jagrXha, ii. 43, 
165. 

Ho-mo — Ormuz, ii. 278. 

Ho-nan, i. 18. 

Hu-pu-to-shi— Adbhul^ma sttipa, 

i. 127. 

j Hdr - Parvata — Hari*parvata, iu 
Kaimir, i. 158 n. 
horses (excellent, sken), i. 20. 
horse (divine), kSsi, a form of 
Aval6kite4vara, ii. 242. 

Ho>sa-la — capital of Tsaukhta, ii. 
283. 

Ho-si-na — Ghazna, ii. 283. 

: Ho-nan-fu or Lo-yaug, town, i. 15, 21. 
Ho-yun, a pilgrim, j. 10. 
Hrldayadhdrant (Sin-to-lo-ui), ii. 
j 224. 

I Hu — Uighur people, i. 85 ; 32, 33, 
76 ; ii. 302, 326. 

' Hu-fa-p’u-sa — Dharmapala Bddbi- 
sattva, ii. lio, 171, 223. 
kvh — a tree, ii. 32. 

I Hulu river (Bulunghir ?), i. 19; 
17 n. 

Hum^yOn, emperor, L 49 n. 
Hu-ming-p’u-ea — PrabL4p41aB6dhi- 
sattva, ii. 48. 

kiln man, the rills dividing fields, 

ii. 21 D. 

HuD8(of Byzantine writers) — Yetha, 
Ephthalites, i. 16. 

Hupi&n (Hu-pi-na). See Upian. 
Hu'sha — Wakhsh or Oxus river. 
Hu-shi-kien — J uzg&na. 

Aw-tm’w — a tree, ii. 265. 

Hu-yueh — Chaudrap&la, ii. 171. 
Hwa^cbau, an island in the kingdom 
of Hwa-siu, i, 2 n. 

Hwa-kong — Kusum.apura, j. 2070. 
Hwang-ti, fiist emperor of China, 
i. 2 n., 7 n., 8 n., 2i6 n. 
Hwftn-t*o-to, capital of Ta-mo-sih' 
tch-ti, ii. 293. 

Hwan-yuen, a district in Ho-nan, 
i. 4. 

Hwpi Sing, a pilgrim, i. 16,84, 106, 
108. 

Hwo or Hwoh — Kuuduz country, i. 

39, 42, 43 ; ii. 287, 2S8, 289. 
Hwtih-lo-mo — Gurma. 

Hwui-kin, a pilgrim, i. 23. 
Hwui-king, Buddhist pilgrim i, 
23, 26, 28, 31. 
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Hwui-wu, pilgrim, i. 23 . ! tTajapura. in Orissa, ii. 204 n. 

Hwui-lib, i. 20 . I Jakhtiban, ii. 147 n. 


Hwui-ta, I 26 , 31 » 33 . 


I. 

Icr mountains — Muzart, i. 19 . 

I*gu country — Kainul, i, 19 . 

l-lo-po'ta-lo — i^iapatra (naga), i. 

137. 

image of Buddha, ii. 322 ; walking, 

i- 43- 

Imaus mountains, i. 135 n. . 

Indar 4 b or Andarib (’An-ta-lo-po), 

i. 43- 

India, names of, i. 69 ; extent, 
climate, 70 ; boundaries of, 90. 

Indra, ix. 36 n. 

Indra^ila-gflha, i. 68 n. 

Indus river, i. 39 , 103 , 107 . 

Indby&dri bills, ii. 257 n. 

Ing, river of Ho-naii, i. 4. 

Ing-chuen — Yu-chen in Ho-nan, 

i 2. 

‘inner palace,’ Zanana(CAonp'ifc<m^), 
i. 23. 

lo-po-kin — Yamgau iu BadakhshilD, 
i. 42 ; ii. 291. 

Introduction to the Si^yu-ki^ i. 7. 

In-tu — name for India, i. 69. 

reooids of ludia, ii. 61 n. 

inundation miracle, ii. 131. 

Iron-cates — Kohlugha,i. 36 37, 390. 

Iron-wheel king, i. 64 . 

Isfijdb, town iu Tuikistau, i. 29 u. 

Issyk-kul, Turkish name of Ij.'ike 
Temurti or Lop-nur, i. 11 ; 25 n., 
28 n., 29 n. 

IsterOshSn, Sutrishna, i. 31 n. 

Isvara (I-shi-fa-lo) Tsti-tsai, author 
of the 
Inn, i. 112. 

Isvara (Tsz-tsai), Mahddeva, i. 113, ! 
115, 127 n. ; ii. 23. 

I-tsing, writer of Buddhist recoids, 
i. 11. 

IBaytvpoSj town in 0i*dp<ra, i. 147 n. 


J. 

Jade handle (to move the), i. 4 ii., 
jade stone, i. 21. 

Jaina sects, i. 144 n., 145. 
Jajahuti— Chi-ki-t’o, a district in 
Central India, ii. 271. 


JalAiabid, in K^bul, i. 91 n. 

Jalal&bad valley stupas, i. 55 n. 

Jalandhar (Sbe-lan-t’o-lo), i. 167 d,, 
174 n. 

jdlinas, twisted hair, ii. 176, 

Jamdlgarbi, i. 114 n. 

jambu (chen-pu) tree, ii. 19 n., 

30* 

Jambudvipa (Chen pu-cheu), i. 32 , 
40 , 64 , 78 ; 13 ; ii. l6, 47, 88 u., 
89* 9 S> 96, ns. &c- 

Jammu or Jambu, town, perhaps 
Jayapura, i. 165 n. 

Janaka, ii. 78 n. 

Janakapura (Ch’en-sbu-na), ii. 7^ 0 * 

JarSsandba-ka-baithak, ii. i8i n. 

Jarsu river, L 29 n. 

Jdtakoi (Pen-seng and Pen-seng- 
sse), i. 124, 171 ; of the lion and 
the pig, 196 n. 

jdti. modes of birth, i» 64 n. 

Java, probably Yamanadvtpa, ii. 
200 D. 

Jayapura (She-ye-pu-lo), perhaps 
Jammu, i. 165 n., 166 n. 

Jayaslna (She-ye-si-na), in Chinese 
ShxDg-kiun, ii. 146, 147. 

Jerm, town in Badaksbfin, i. 42 n. 

Jeta (Shi-to-yuen), the garden of, 
ii 4 u., 5 ; prince, son of King 
PrasSnajit, ii. 10. 

Jetavana (Shi - to - lin), in Chine.se 
Sliing-Iin, i. 44 , 46 , 46 , 70 ; 202; 
ii. 4, 8, 12, 13. 

Jhelam river, i. 163 n. 

JiroutavShana Bodhisattva (Shing- 
yun), i. 210 n. 

Jina or Channa (Ch’in-na) Bodhi- 
sattva, in Chinese T’ong-sheu, ii 
218, 219, 220, 259. 

Jinamitra (Shing-yeu), ii. 171. 

Jin-jo-sien — Kshanti-Rlshi, i. I2l n. 

Jin-kia-lau sahgbarama, i. 56 n., 

Jinaputra(Ch’in-na-fo-ta-lo), in Chi- 
nese Tsui-shing-tszu, author of 
the Tii-ckie'sh-ti-lun-shik, ii. 275. 

Jen-tang-fo — Dlpahkara Buddha, i. 
92. 

Jishnugupta, ii. 8i n. 

Jtvaka(Shi-po-kia), in Chinese Neng- 
^ hwo, i. 69 ; ii. 152. 

jtvanjtva (Ming-ming), a bird, ii. 80. 

JMnachandra (Chi-yueh), ii. 171. 
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Jfldnaprasthdna Sdstra of Katy4- 
yauiputra, i. 155 d. 

Ju, river of Ho-nan, i. 4 n. 

Ju-i — Mandiliita, i. 98 n. 

JuY-mo-to — Jumadba ?. 

Ju-lai — TatliSgata, i. 88. 

Jumadba (Jui-mo-to), a district near 
Sird-pul, i. 48. 

Jumn^ or Yamun^ (Pu-na), i. 37. 

Jun^gadh in K^hid,wd.4, ii. 269. 

Jiizg^na (Hu-sbi-kien), i, 48. 

Jyishta (Sbi-ae-cb’a), months i 72. 

Jy6tishka (Cb’u-ti-se-kia), in Cbi- 
neae Sing-li, ii. 167. 

E. 

Kabhanba or Kavandha (Han-pan- 
to), i. 89. 

K4bul, KdpbSn or K6ph^s, river, 
i. 100 n.; 56 n., 67 n,, 90 n., 91 n., 
97 n., 109 n. 

Kacbha (K’ie-cb’a), ii. 264 n., 265 f., 
266 n. 

Kachcbh^tdi of P^uini, i. 98 n., ii. ' 
281 n, 

Kafiruaban, river, i, 39 n, , 40 n. 

‘ Kaffir-log’ — Buddhists, i. 91 n. 

Kabalgatiw, ii. 192 n. 

Kaikhusru, ii. 302 n. ! 

Kajaftgh^l^. See Kajingha ; Kajan- ; 
gh^l4 Niyangam^, ii. 193 n. 

Kaj^ri, village, ii. 193 n. 

Kajingbara (Kie-cbu-hob-k’i-lo), Ka- 
jdghira or Kajingarha, country in 
Eastern India, i. 215 n. ; ii. 193, 
198. 

Kiikavarnin, ii. 2 n. 

Kak^pur, i. 225 n. 

laid — period of time, i. 7*« 

Kala-i-Khum. See Khum. 

Kdla-ka-sarai, supposed site of Tak- 
sbasild, i. 136 n. 

Kalapin.dka (Kia-lo-pi-na-kia), town, 

i. 68 ; ii. 177, i8a 

Kdldsoka (’0-chu-kia), king, ii. 85, 
n., 90 n., 102 n. 

Kali (Kie-li) raja, in Chinese — Teu- 
tseng-wang, i. I2i n. 

KaliAga (Kie-Ung-kia), ii. 207 f. 

kalpavrlkska, wishing tree, i. 105 

n. 

Kdlsi, in Jaunsiir, i. 1S6 n,, 187 n, 

Kalydna, in the Dekban, ii. 255 11, 

IcdntadhiUi (Yo-kiai), world of 
desire, i. 1 n., 2oS. 
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Kamalankd (Kia-mo-lang-kia), ii. 
200. 

Kdmaldka, ii. 22. 

Kdmardpa(Kia-mo-lu-po), i. 215; ii. 
19s, 204 n. 

hambala (kien-po-lo), a woollen 
cloth, blanket, i. 75. 

Ramul, i. 13, 19; polyandry in, i. 
17 n. 

Rana, father of Yasa, i. 53 n. 
Ranaddva — Ddva Bddhisattva, i. 
190 n. 

kanaka {kie-ni’kia) trees, ii. 150. 
Kanakamuni (Kia-no-kia-men-ni), 
Buddha, L 49 ; ii. 19. 

Ranakpnr village, ii. 19 n. 

Ranauj, i. 43 ; 206 n. See Kanya- 
kubja. 

Kdficbanamdld (Cbin-kin-mau), wife 
of Rnndla, i. 141 n. 

Rdbcbtpura (Kien-cbi*pu-lo) — Con* 
jiveram, ii, 171 n., 228, 229, 230 
n., 231 n. 

Kamlabdr — Gandhara (7. r.), i. 
135 n. 

kanda {keundo), plant, i. 88. 
Kanerki coins, i. 65 u. 

Kang — Samarkand, i. 32 n. 
Ka^hapur, i. 225 n. 

Kani8bka*rdja (Kia-ni-se-kia), i. 32 , 
103 ; 56 n., 117, 151 f., 156, 173, 
17s a, 176 D. ; ii. 8S n., 99, 100 

11., 103, 109 n. ; s.ingliSiima (see 
Jour. A, i’. Beng., vo!. xvii., pt. 
i. p. 494), i. 103, 109. 

Kanjut, a Dard state, i. 299 n. 
Kanberi caves, i. 92 n. 

Kavdyi^a — Kanauj, i. 206 n. 

Kan-su province, i. 12, 18 ; 24 n. 
Ranydkubja or Kany.akubj.a (Kuiln 
niu-ch’ing and Kie-jo-kio-sln- 
kw6), Kanauj, i. 205 f., 206 n., 
207, 217, 218 ; ii. 74. 

Kan-ying, Chinese general, i. 30. 
Kao-chang — Turfan, i. 13, 19, 25 ; 
39 

Kao-Tsung, emperor, 1. 0. 

Kapaladbdi ina, Saiva, sect, i. 55 7^ 

Kapila, ii. 54 n., 223, 224 n. 
Kapilav.'wtu (Kie-pi-lo-fa-su-tu), i. 
17, 49; ii. 13, 18 n. 19 n., 167 

11., 290 n. 

kapinjala (kia-pin-ahe-Io) ch*i — 
pheasant, ti. 33. 

KapiSa — Kia-pi-sbe.akingdom north 
of the Kdbul river, the Kapish 
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of the Muhammadans _ (Elliot, 
Hitt. ltd; Tol. i. p. 47 ), i. 53 , 54 , I 
55 n., 56 n., 57 ; king of, i. 90, 
91, 97, 98 136, ' 7 ^ n. ; ii. 281. 
Kapisene. See Gapissa. 

Kapitha (Kie-pi-tha), in Northern 
India, i. 89, 202, 206 n. ; ii. 79. 

Kapdtika (pige<>n)-conTent, ii. 182, 

183. 

K 4 phl or Kavul— KflbiU 1. 54 «• 

Kapurdagarhi, i, 1 14 n. 

Karakash river, ii. 320 n. 
Kara-khitai, people, i. 26 n. 
Karakorum mountains, i. 12 n. 
iardla {ha-la-H) cloth, i. 75. 
Kara-moto, town, i. 13 . 

Karanda or Kalanda (Kia-lan-t’o), 
ii. 159 n.i 160. 

Karandahrada (Kia-lan-to-ch’i), ii. 

165. 

Karan 4 avenuvana(Kia-lan-t’o-chuh- 

yien), i. 60 ; il 159. 

Kara-nirfls — I'nh-kiueh or Turks, 

i. 20 n., 37 “• 

Kara-shahr or Karshdr, i. 18 ; 17 n., 
18 n. 

KarS-sou (of Klaproth) river, i. 90 n. 
Kar&teghin, river, north branch of 
the Oxus, i. 39 n. 

KaraWyS, river, ii. 194 n., 195 n. 
Karchu (?) (K'ie-p’an-t’o). ii. 299 n. 
karka (p’ing), ii. 65 n. 
karmaddna (tin-sse), i. 99 ; 81 ; 

ii. 96. 

Karna, king of Anga, ii. 187 n., 
201 n. 

Karn 4 garb,near Bh 4 galp’ar,ii. 191 n., 
201 n. 

Karnasuvarna (Kie-la-na-su-fa-Ia- 
na), in Chinese Kin-’rh, a district 
in Bengal, i. 210, 212; ii: 201. 
karpHra (kie-pu-lo), camphor, ii. 
232. 

Kai^na town, i. 201 n. 

Karshar or Karasharh, perhaps same 
as Wu-i or Wu-ki and ’0-ki-ni of 
Hiuen Tsiang, i. 13 . 

KSrttika (Kia-la-ti-kia) month, i. 
72. 

KarunAmava — Avalokite^vara, i. 
60.' 

kd.ia (Ha-she), plant, i. 46. 

K.a 4 anna (Ki-shwang-na T), i. 26 n 
KSsapura (Kia-she-pu-lo), i. 237. 
Kashania (Kiuh-shwang-ni-kia), i. 
34 . 3 S n, 


kashdya (kia-sha), brick or ochrey- 
coloured upper robe of the Baiid- 
dha priests, i. 53, 95 n. ; ii. 49, 273. 
K&shgar (Kie-sha), i. 19 , 90 ; ii. 
298, 299, 306. 

Kashtaharana-parvata — Mongir, ii. 
186 n. 

Kasia village, ii. 32 u. 

Kasia regio of Ptolemy, ii. 399 n. 
Kacioi of Ptolemy, ii. 209 n. 

Ka 4 i country, i. 67 . 

K 4 i 5 ipur, town, i. 199 n. 

Klasmir (Kia-shi-mi-lo), i. 116, 117, 

1340., 136-137, 143, 147, 148 f.. 
150 n., 156 n., 163, 165 n., 171, 
192, 196; ii. 312, 314, 315. 
Kaffiretpla, Kdaveipa or Kdfffieipa 
— Ka 4 m!r, i. 148 n. 

Kasur, town in the Panjiib, i. 173 O- 
KA^yapa Buddha (Kia-she-po), i. 
39 , 48 , 61 , 66, 67 , 68, 103 ; 48, 
53 n., 76, 113, 121, 122, 124, 
125 , « 37 , 153, 238 n. ; ii. 13. 
22 n,, 40, 48, 55 n., 76, 113, 124, 
125, 130, 131, 139, 143, 144. '62, 
163, 164, 180, 223 n. 

KA. 4 yapa and Kadru, i. 137 n. 
KAiiyapapura or Koe-Trdjrupof — Ka. 4 - 
mlr, i. 148 n. 

Kisyapiyas (Yin-kwong-pu) school, 
i. 12 1. 

Kabagh&n or Kunduz (q. v.), L 
42 n. 

Katak, ii. 205 n., 207 n., 303 n. 
KatrA mound, at MathnrA, i. 181 n. 
KatySyana (Kia-t’o-yen-na), .author 
of the A bhidliarmajndnapras- 
thdna Hdstra, i. 175, 176 n. ; ii. 
254, 280. 

KAtyAyanaputra’s Jndnaprasthdna 
Sdttra, i. 155 n. 

Kau-chang — country of the Uigurs, 
i. 17 ; ii. 326 n. 
kau-ki — a fish, ii. 297. 

Kaundinya (Kiau-chin-ju), i. 68; ii. 
5S’n., I2I n. 

KauiiAmbi (Kiau-shang-mi), i. 20 , 
68 ; 234, 235 ; ii. 21, 322. 
knuiiya {kiau-tthe-ye), coarse silk, 
i. 75 , 166. 

KAverl river, ii. 231 n., 237 n. 
Kaverlpattanam, ii. 233 n. 

Ke, a fahulouB horse, able to go a 
thousand li a day, i. 4. 

KebOd, Keshbud, or Kebfid (Kie-pu- 
ttt-na) — Meheket, i. 33. 
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Kesh (Ki-shwang-na), i. 26 d., 35, 

36. 

Khadatu-bulak or Tsagban Asliiban- 
tn, i. 13 n. 

khculira twig, i. 68 n. 

khakkharam or hikkala (ki-ka-lam), 
the religious staff, i, 96 n. ; name 
of a temple, i. 107 . 

Khan of the Turks, i. 27. 
Khanabad, in Badakshan, i. 42 n. 
Khandagiri in Orissa, ii. 205 n., 
206 n. 

Khara - Manikpur, in Audh, i. 
210 n. 

Kbasakas, Khavas. See Kie-sba. 
Khavandha? (KMe-p’an-fc'o), ii. 298, 
303. 

Kbawak pass, ii. 286 n. 

Kbcda, in Gujarat, ii. 266 n. 

KhOtal or BorddhonkOti, in Dinaj- 
pur, ii. 194 n. 

KhStas or Ketaksb, identified by 
Cunningham with Simhapura, i. 
143 “• 

Kbie-tsi-shi*fa-lo — capital of 0-tin* 
p*0‘Chi-lo, ii. 276. 

Kbi-lbseb-rao— Khrishma, i. 42. 
Khink-but, one of the Bainiyan 
images, i. 51 n. 

Kbiu-kai-tsai-in, the nine borders 
or islands, i. 3 n. 

Khojend in Turkistin, i. 31 n. 
Khoaspes — Kunar river, L 97 n. 
Khdkand, a Khanate in TvirkUtan, 

i. 30 ^*1 31 

Khorasan, i. 35 n., 48 n. 

Khoraamia — Khwarazm, q. v. 

Khost (K’woh-seh-to), i. 43 n. ; ii. 
287, 

Khotan or Khutan (K’iu-sa-tan-na), 
in Chinese Ti-jeu, country, the 
Li-yul of Tibetan writers, i. 10 , 
13 , 14 , 16 , 19 , 25 , 78 , 84 , 86, 88, 
91 , 106 ; 287 ; letters, i. 89 ; ii. 
308; river Yu-tien, i. 13 ; 194; 

ii. 301 n., 307 n., 320 n. 

Khotl&n, Khotl, KutI, or Khatl&n 

(Kho-to-lo), i. 40 n,, 41 n. 
Khousta or Khost, q. v. (KVoh-seh- 
to), i. 43 n. 

Khozd&r, ii. 277 n. 

Khrishma or Kishin (Khi-li*seh- 
mo), i. 42 n. ; ii. 289-291. 
Khudd<iJcanikdija, ii. 164. 

Khulm (Ho-lin), i. 40 n., 43. 

Khulm river, i. 43 n. 


Khum or Kala-i-Khum, capital of 
Darwdz, i. 41 n. 

Khutan, see Khotan. 

Kbw&razm (Ho-li-sih-mi-kia), i. 

35 * 

K i, family name of the Chau, i. 
2. 

Kiai-Uien — ^ilabhadra, ‘sage of moral 
conduct,’ ii, no, 171. 

Kia-lan-t’o - chub - yuen — Karanda- 
v^nuvana, ii. 159. 
hia-lan — sanghdrS.ni a, i. 92. 
Kia-Ia-ti*kia — Kdrttika. 
Kia-lo-pi-na-kia — Kdlapindka. 
Kia-mo*Iang-kia — Kdmalankd, ii. 
200. 

Kia-rao-lu-po — KAmarupa, ii. 195. 
Iciang — amber, i. 89 n. 

Kia-ni-se-kia — Kanishka. 

Kiao-so-lo — Kdsala, i. 44; ii. 186- 
Kiao-ta-mo^ — Gautama, ii. 35, 151. 
Kia-pi-sbe— Kapisa. 
kia’Sha — kashh/a robe, ii. 49. 
Kia^she-po—Kasyapa, ii. 113. 
Kia-sbi-mi-lo — Kasmir, i. 136, 147? 
148. 

Kia-shi'pu-lo — Ku^apura, i. 237, 
Kiau-ming — S'UpasMna vidyd. 
Kiau-shang-mi — Kau6dmbi. 
kiau-she-ye — haustya^ silk, i. 166. 
Kia-ye, Mount Gayd, ii. 113. 
Kia-ye-kia-she«po — Qayd*kd 4 yapa, 
I13. 

Kia-she-po-fo — Kdsyapa Buddha, ii, 

48- , .. , 

K’ie-cb a — Kachha, ii. 265. 

K’ie-ch’a — Kligda (?), ii. 266 n. 
Kie-chi — Gachi or Gaz (?. ».), i. 49. 
Kie-chu-Iioh-k’i-li — Kajugliira or 
Khajinghara, ii. 186, 193. 
Kie-jo-kio-she — Kanyikubja, i. 205. 
Kie-la-na-su - fa - la - na — Karnasu- 
varna. 

Kie-li— Kali, i. I2I n. 

Kie-Ung-kia — Kalinga. 
kie-ni-kia — kanaka trees, ii. 150. 
K’icn-kwei, Prince, i. 33 . 
kien-po-lo — kum-biila. 

Kien-t’o-lo or Kien.t’o-wei, Gand- 
h&ra, i. 31 . 

K’ie-p’an-t’o — Khabandha or Kar- 
chu, ii. 298, 303, 305. 
Kie-pido-fa-su-tu — Kapilavastu, ii. 

> 3 - 

Kie-pi-tha — Kapitha, i. 202. 
kU-pi-ta — kapittlia fruit, i. 88. 
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K*ie-pu-ta-na — KIbud, q, v, \ Kr!i-ki*u-clia-po-t’o-shan(Kukkuta- 

hU’'pu-lo—TcarpQ,ray camphor, ii. - pddagiri), ii. 142. 

232. j Kiu-lang-na — Kuran in Badaksbdn, 

Kie-sha— (?) Kdshgar, i. 14 , 26 , 28 11 I i. 42 ; ii. 292, 
ii. 298, 299, 304, 306. j Kiu-li-kia— Kulika. 

Jcih-fu‘to — boots, ii. 280. 1 Kiu-liu-po-t’o-shan —Gunipadagiri 

Kih-meh — Kuchd, i. 24 n. 

Ki-jou-i — Kanauj, i. 43 . 

Kikana (Ki-kiang-na), ii. 2S2. 

Kt-kiang-ua — Kikana, ii. 282. 

Ki-ku-to — Andthapindada, ii. 4, 5. 

Kildt, ii. 277 n. 

Ki-li'Seh-mo — Krishnia or Kishm, 
ii. 283, 289, 290, 291. 

Ki-li-tho-kiu-ch’a — Gfldhrakuta, ii. 

152. 

Ki-li-to — Kritiyas, i. 150. 

Kin-chi-pu-lo — Kahchipura, ii. 228. 
hindru — olibanum, ii, 265 n. 
king — sHtran, i. 80. 

Kiug-ki — Gahgi, i. 122. 

King’kia — Ganges river, i. ii. 

KiDg>pu — Sautrdntika school, ii 

302. 

Kin-ho— golden river, ii. 39. 

Kin-hu— Upagupta, i. 182 n.; ii. 

88 n. 

Kin-hwui — Sthiramati, ii. 171, 

268. 

Ki-ni*kia — Kanika, or Kanishka, 
i. 82 . 

Iviniiaras, ii. 69. 

kin‘po-lo — kumbhtraSf crocodiles, ii. 

49. 

Kin-’rh — Karnasuvarna. 

Kin^she-foo-lun — K 6 sha Karakd 
^ditra,\. 193. : Ko-li-ti — Hariti, mother of demons, 

Kin-sbi — Suvarnagotra, i. 199. I i. non, 
kin-fi — ghanta, li. 96. ] Koldka — Kuldta, i. 177 n, 

Kio-ho-yen-na — Kubadidn, 5^. v. | Kondinya, disciple of Buddha, i. 
Ki-pin, Copbene, or Kabul, I, 27 , [ 121 n. 

100 ; mistake for Kia-shi-mi-lo, 1 Kong-kin-na-pu-lo — Konkandpura, 
i. 147 n. ii. 235, 253. 

Kirgliizes, i, 27 n. Kong-u-t'o — KonyOdha. 

k'i-sang — to bow to the ground, i. Kong-yu town, i. 29. 

85 n. Konkanapura — Kong-kin-na-pu-lo, 

Kishm. See Khrisbma. ii. 253 f. 

Ki-ahwang-na — Kesb, q. v. Konyddba (Koug-u-t’o), perhaps 

Ki-to-io, conquest of, i. 100 n. Ganjara, ii. 206. 

k’i-te — adbhuta, i. 127 n. Kdphen or K6phes, K&bul river, 

Kiu-che-lo — Gurjjara, ii. 267. i. 109 n. 

K’iu*chi — Kuche, q, r. Koriuga, ii, 207 n. 

Kiueh-yu or Kong-yu, city, i. 89 , Korla, town, i. 13 . 
Kiuh-abwang-ni-kia — Ka8hania,g'.v. Korla, i. l8 n. 

Kiu-k^-li — Kukdlt. Kdaala country (Kiao-aa-Io), or AyO- 

Kiu-kiu-ch’a-’o-lan-mo, ii. 95. dhyd, i. 44 ; ii 209 f., 214 n. 


I It. 142. 

i Kiii>lu-to — Kuldta. 

K’iu-lu-ga-pang, L 56 n. 

Kiu-mi-t’o — Kumidha, q, v. 
Kiu-na-mo-ti — Gunaraati B6dbi« 
sattva, ii. 104. 

Kiu-na-po-la-p’o — Gunaprabha, i. 
190. 

Kill • pi - shwang - na — Govi^ana, i 

199. 

Kiu-po-li — Gopali. 

Kiu-sa-tan-na — Khotan, ii. 308, 
K’iu-sha — Gh6sba, i. 142. 

Kiu ‘ the - po - lun — Nyilydnusdrct 
^dttrck, i. 160 n. 

Kiu-abi-lin-kia — Gdsyinga mount, 

ii 313. 

Kiu-shi-lo — Gbdsbira, i, 236. 
Kiu-shi-na-kiedo — Knsinagara, ii. 
3 ** 

Km-yf, a Chinese work, i, 30 n. 
Ktzil-kflm desert, i. 32 n. 
klisaSf five, i. 152 n., 154. 

KImg boys, ii. 208 n. 

KohlOgba or Kalugab, Iron Gates, 
i. 36 D. 

Kokall, ii. 9 n. 

Kokcbd river, i. 42 n, 

Koko nor, i. 13 n. 

! Kolkhi nation, i. 2? n 
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Kdsala, Southern, ii. loo n. 
Ko-sang-chuen, a Chinese work, i. 
12 . ■ 

Kdshakardkd Sdstra (Kiu she-pao- 
lun), i. 193. 

Koskastld Sdstra, i. 193 n. 

KotSsvara iu Kaohlia, ii. 277 n. 
Krakuchchhanda(Kia-lo-keu-oh’un- 
t’o), a Buddha, i. 48 ; ii. 18, 19. 
Krishma or Eishm (Ki-li-seh-mo), 
ii. 289. 

KHshnapaksha (He-fen), dark fort- 
night, i. 71. 

Rr!shn 8 river, ii. 217 n. 

Kritlyas (Ki-li-to), Ch. Mai-te, 
bought people, inhabitants of 
Ka^mir, i. 150, 156 f. 
hrOia (keu-lu-she), a distance, i. 70. 
tshana (t’sa-na), smallest measure 
of time, i. 71. 

Ksh&nti, Riahi (Jin-jo-sien) Bodhi- 
sattva, i. I2i. 

Kshattriyas (T’sa-ti-li), i. 76, 82, 89; 
ii. 256, 270. 

Kahitigarbha Bddhiaattva, i. H n. 
kshauma (t’ao-mo), linen, i. 75' 
Kshunadeva (T’seu-na), ii. 2S4. 
Kuan'(Ho-han), country, i. 34. 
Kuan-n8n — Japanese name of Ava- 
Idkit^^vara, i. 60 n. 

Kubftdi&n — Kio-ho.yen-na, i. 40. 
KuchA or Kuche (K’iu-chi), i. 19 , 
78 ; 18 n., 19, 24 ; ii. 67 n., 313, 

3 ' 4 - , .. 

ku-eh’i — amber dish, 11. 129. 
Ku-hwan-ch’a— GSkantha convent 
i. 186. 

Kuih-iiiu-shing — Kanyakubja, i. 
209. 

kuin-chi-kia — kundikd. 

Kiijja^bhita (?), ii. 74 - 
KukSlt (Kiu-kia-li), Bhikshun!, ii. 
9 ; ditch, 9. 

Kukku^pidagiri (Kiu-kiu-ch*a-po- 
t’o shan), Chinese, Khi-tao-shan, i. 

6n. ; ii. 95 n., 142, 2^3 "• 

Kukkutap^da vibara, ii. 142 n. 
Kukkutarama (Kiu-kiu-ch’a-’o-lan- 
mo), u. 95. 

Kul&b, part of Su-man, 1. 40, 41 n. 
Kulika (Kiu-li-kia) village, ii. 175. 
Kul-i — P8mirkulan lake, ii. 297 n. 
Kulflta (Kiu-lu-t'j), the district of 
Kulu, i. 177, 178 n. 

Kumara (i Chi-mo-lo), in Southern 
India, ii. 231 n., 232 n. 


KumSra (Keu-mo-lo), Bhlakaravar. 
m8, king of ESmarhpa, ii. 196, 
197, 198. 

Kum8rajlva (Keu-mo-Io-shi), ii. no 
n. 

Kum^ralabdha (Ku-mo-lo-lo-to or 
Tong-sheu), L 139; li. 218, 301. 
Kum&rardja — Sri Harsha of 
rdpa, i. 213, 215, 216, 218. 
Kum^riia-p^&h, ii, 142 n. 

Kutn&un, i. 198 n. 

Kumbhagbonara, town, ii. 231 n. 
Kumbb&n atilpaf ii. 65 n. 
kumhktroi {kin-po-lo), ii. 49. 
Kumidha — Kiu-mi-t’o, i. 41. 
Ku-mo-lo“to-to — Kum&ralabdha, i. 
139 n. 

Kun&la (Ku-na-lang), Prince, i. 

139 f., 140 n., 141 n. 

Kunar river, in K^bul, i. 90 n, 
kundikd (kiun-cli’i-kia), water ves- 
sel, ii. 170. 

Kuuduz or Kataghan (Hwoh), i, 39 
D., 42 ; ii. 287, 288, 289. 

Kuuduz, or Southern Surkh^b river, 
i. 43 n- 

Kuug — original name of Fa-Hian, 

i. 11. 

Kung-sUn, 2. 13 , 26 . 

Kung-iking — citadel or royal resi- 
dence, i. 98 D. 

Kimkunia (Yuh-kin-biang) stilpa, 

ii. 125, 126. 

Kuram valley, i. 43 n. 

KurdnH(KiU'lang-ua),in Badaksh&n, 

i. 42 n. ; ii. 292. 

Kurgan-tube pluiii, i. 41 n. 
Kurkib^r, ii. 142 n. 

Kurudvipa, one of the four conti- 
nents, i. II. 

Kurukshetra, i. 184 n, 
Kunisdna-ka-gadh — Karnaauvarna, 

i. 210 n. 

kukit grass of good omen, i. 62 - 
Ku 8 &g 4 rapura(Kio- 8 he-kie-la-pu-lo), 

ii. 149, 165. 

Ku^n&bha, 1. 209 n. 

Kuibnagara. See Kiriinagara. 
Ku 4 apura or Ku^abhavapura, i. 

237 n. 

Kusbau town, perhaps the capital 
of Kapisa, i. 56 n. 

Kush^tua (Kwei-shwaiig), i. 56 n. 
Ku-sbi — Kusinagara, ii. 161. 
Kusigr&niaka, Kusinagara (Ken- 
sbi), Kubinagaii, KnAinaia (Kiu- 
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shi-na-k’ie-lo), i. 61, 52 n., 132, j 

133 ; >>• 31. 40, 4I> 69, 73, 90, 161. j 

Ku-sse, — Ku-sse-ti, the ancient land | 
of the Uiguis, ii. 326 n. 

Kustana (Kiu-sa-ta-na) or Khofcan, 
ii. 308, 309, 31 1, 314, 315, 316, 
318, 319, 322, 324. 

Kustana, the child, ii. 311. 
Kusumapura (Keu - su ■ mo - pu • lo), 
in Chin. Hwa-kong, capital of Kan- 
yftkubja, i. 207 f. ; ii. 83, 85, 86. 
huta, ii. 67 n. 

KutL See Khotl^n. 

Kuv^ra — ^Vai^ravana, ii. 69 n. 
Kwa-chaii, i. 19 ; 17 n. 

Icwai-i — iararui, ii. 64 n. 

Kwang-cheu — Ajh^uvarman,ii. 8l n. 
Kwang-chon, town, i. 81, 82. 
Kwang-pih — S'atasdstra vaipulyam, 
i. 231. 

Kwang-po — Vy^sa, ii. 148. I 

Kwang-yeu — Prabh4mitra, ii. 171. 
Kwan-lo, divination of, i. 95. 
Kwan*shai-tez’-taai, Kwan-ahaUyin, 
Kwan - tsz’ * taai, or Kwan-yin — 
Aval6kit4^varft, i. 19 ; 127 n., 
128; ii. 172, 173, 183, 184 n., 195, 

^ 224, 22s, 237. 

Kwang-ye — “ Desert” vihara, i. 67. 
Kwei-tseu-mu— H4riti, i. in n. 
Kwel'Shwang — a tribe of the Yuei» 
chi, i. 56 n. 

Kwen-lun mountains, i. 12 n. 
K’woh-seh-to — Khost, it. 287. 

L. 

labour, forced, i. 87. 

]jae-lih — Lara or Malavd dynasty, 
i. 16, 91, 100. 

Ladakh, not to be identified with 
Yu'hwui or Kie-sha, i. 14. 

La-fa-ni — Ldvani, ii. 23. 
la-fo — lava, salt, ii. 23 n. 

L^ghman — Lan-po, vulg. for Lam* 
ghan, i. 90 n. 

L&hor, or Lohdwar, near the R4vi, 
i. 167 n., 173 n. 

Lahul (Lo-u-Io), i, 177. 

Lajward, town in Baddkshdn, i. 
42 n. 

L&koridn, or LakOva, ruined city 
near Kihat, ii. 277 n. 
laJeskana (siang), marks on Buddha, 
i. 162 n., 188 n. 
liakhnau, in Audh, i. 210 n. 


Ijdla or L^ra, lord. 

Laras, Vrijjis of Vaisali, i. 108 n. 
Lamghdn (Lan-po), Lampaka, in 
Kabul, i. 56 n., go, 91 n., 164. 
Aafiirdrai, Aa/x^drat, "AafiTayai — 
the Lampdkas, or Murandas, i. 
90. 

Lan-chau, city, i. 18. 

Laugala (Lang kie-lo) country, ii. 
276, 277. 

lang-'nao‘hiang — camphor, ii. 232. 
LaiMvatdra Sdtra (Ling-kia-king), 
ii. 251, 252 n. 

Lan^mo — Ramagrama, i. 60 ; ii. 25* 
26. 

Lan-po — LamghS-n, i. 164. 

La Paz pearl-fishery, ii. 251 n. 
lapiS‘lazuU dish, i. II, ii. 129; 

(lieu-li), ii. 149 ; mines, i. 42 n. 
L&ra or Lala (Lo-lo), i. 100 ; ii. 
266 n. 

I LAraa (Northern and Southern), i. 16. 

I Laviki, Mount, ii, 251, 252 n. 

I Laou-Tseu, i. 94. 

I Lau-Shan, i. 82. 
lava (la-fo), measure of time. 

L4va:9i (La-fa-ni), ii. 23, 24. 
law, administration of, i. 83 f, 
Leu-lan, same as Na-fo-pn, ii. 325. 
Lhdyal, Tibetan name of Lahul, i. 
177 D. 

Liang-chau, in Kan-suh, i. 18 ; 17 n., 

5 ^- , . . 

Lichcbhavis (Li-che-p’o), 1. 13, 62, 
66 ; ii. 67 n., 70, 73, 77 n., 8r. 
Lien-hwa — PadmAvati, 141 n. 
lih — chestnut, i. 88. 
li-ko — a vegetable, i. 82. 

Li-I, prefect, i. 83. 
likshd, a very small measure, i. 70* 
Lildnjan river, ii. 112, n. 138 n. 
Li-mi — Mah&champA, ii. 200. 
Ling-chi-tse, i. 97. 
lAng-hia-hing — Lanlca, or Lankdva- 
tdra SMra, ii. 251. 

Ling-shan mountains, i. 27 ; 25. 

1% — pear, i. 88. 

Lin-bwa-sih — TJtpalavarmd, i. 204. 
Lin-tsze, in Shan-tung, i. 93. 
Li-po-to — Revata, Ayushmafe> ii. 74* 
Li-sban mountain, where Shun was 
tilling the ground when Yao came 
to call him to the empire, i. 2. 
Liu, house of, i. 83. 

Liu-li — VirOdhaka, i. 48. 

1 liu>li — laois-lazuli, ii. 129, 149. 
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Litsabyis { 1 ), Lichchhavis, ii. 70 n. 
Little Vehicle. See Hinay^na. 
Li-yul — Khotan, i. 13 , 87 . 

Lob-nor, i. 90 n., 12 n. 

Lo-hu-lo — E&hula, ii. 67. 

Lo-i or Ro-hi country — Afghanistan, 

i. 36 . 

Lo-in-ni-lo — Rbhinlla (?), 95, ii. 184. 
Idkandtha, lords of the world, i. 
10 n., 22. 

LdkOttarav&dins (Shwo - ch’uh-shi- 
pu) school, i. 5°. 

Longhlr (Lan-ki-lo?), ii. 277 n 
Lo-mo-in-tu — the Helmand valley, 

ii. 283. 

Lo-lo — Lftra or Lala, ii. 266 n. 

Lop, desert, i. 12 , 24 n. ; river, i. 2 S n. 
loquat (p’t), i. 89. 

Lo-tai-sz-pi-mi— R 4 dha-Svami, i. 66. 
Lo-to-wei-chi — Raktaviti aafiglia- 
rftma, ii. 202. 

Lo-u-lo — Lahul. 
lotus {ho-hwa), i. 96 n. 

Lo-yang, city, i. 16 , 18 , 84 . 86. 

Lu country, i. 4 n., 66 n. 
Lu-hi-ta-Ha — Rdliitaka, i. 127. 
Lu-kwong subdued the Tartars, i. 
86 . 

Lumbinl garden, i. 60 ; ii. 23, 24. 
fun— discourses, i. 80. 

Lung district or mountains, i. 22 , 
23 . 

Lung-siang gate, ii. 32 n., 40 n. 
fun-wansr— ohakravartin, ii. 124. 
Lu-shi convent, ii. 318. 

Lu-ye — deer forest, ii- 4$. 

M. 

Ma-shing— Aivajita, ii. 150. 
Madftwar (Mo-ti-pu-lo) or Mandor, 
in Bohilkhand, i. 190 n. 

M&dhava (Mo-t’a-p’o), ii. 104, 105, 
107, 108. 

madhuht (mo-t’u-kia), fruit, i. 89. 
MSdhyadS^a (Chong-kwe), i. 37 . 
Madhydnta Vihhdga S'dgtra (Chung- 
pin-fen-pi-lun), i. 226. 
Madhyftntika (Mo-t’ien-ti-kia), third 
patriarch, i. S3 n., 134, 156 n. ; 
arhat, i. 149 . ' 50 - 
Madra tribe, i. 166 n. 

Ma-dros-pa (Ch. Wu-je-nao), ii. 41, 
155 n. 

Magadha (Mo-kie-t’o), i. S 4 , 55 , *44 
n., 168, 215; ii. 76, 77 , Si. 87 . 
go, 104, 1 18, 138, 139, 140, 149 
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n., ISS, 160, 161 n., 176, 184, 
196, 206 n. , 260. 

M&gha (Mo-k’ie), month, i. 72. 
MahabhadiA river, i. 188 n. 
Mah&bodhi sanghdrflma, ii. 133. 
MahabOdhi tree (Mo-ho-p’u-ti), i. 10 
Mah&-Brahmaraja(Fan), i. 203, 204. 
Mah&brahm8 sahampati, ii. 127. 
Mab&champ6 (Mo-ho-chen-po), Ch. 
Lin-i, in the eastern peninsula, ii 
200 

Hah&china, i. 216 ; ii. 198. 

Mah6deva (Mo-ho-ti-p’o and Ta- 
tien), ii. 74. 

Mah8deva hill, ii. 190. 

Mahftdeva, a priest, i, 150. 

Mah8d6va r6jas, ii. 230 n. 
Mah&kala(Chin-wong) — Vai^r-avana. 
Mahft-K&^yapa (Ta-kia-she-po), ii. 

142, 161. See Ka 4 yapa. 
Maha-ii,kingof the Lichchhavis, i. 13 . 
Mahdmandala, ii. 2 n. 

Mah&nii 4 y& (Mo-ho-mo-ye), ii. 15, 38. 
Mahimudgalaputra, i. 39 . 

Mahinadi river, ii. 66 n., 209 n. 
Mahankmi (Mo-ho-nan), ii. 55 n. 
Mahftnanda, ii. 94 n., 102 n. 
Mahftpadma, ii 94 n. 
Mahdparinirvdna Sdtra, i. 124 a. 
MahftprajSpati (Mo-ho-po-lo-she-po- 
ti), i. 44 , 49 ; ii 22 n., 143 n. 
MaMr&shtra (Mo-ho-la-ch’a), ii. 

255 I. 

Mah&ratnadvipa island, ii. 253. 
Mah& 4 &la Saddharma (Mo-ho-sa-lo), 

I ii 2 n., 63. 

Mah&iali, ii 82 n. 

Mah&samghika (Mo-ho-siing-k’i-pu 
and Ta-chong-pu) school, i. 70 , 
71 ; 121, 162 ; li 287. 
Mahdsanglia, ii. 165. 

Mah 4 s&ra (Mo-ho-sa-lo), ii. 63 n. 
Mah&sth&nagadh, in Bengal, ii. 

1941- . , .. 

Mab&sthavira school, 11. 15. 
Mahivana (Mo-ho-fa-na and Tu-lin) 
sangbdrama, i. 124; sice of, i. 44 , 
and note. 

Mahdvibhdsha Ndstra {Ta-pi-p'o-sha- 
lun) of BuddhadAsa. 

MahAvira — Jaina Tirthaihkara, i. 

1 145 n. 

MahSvihAra, 1. 76 . 

1 Mah&vih&ravAsina (Mo-ho-pi-ho.lo- 
1 chu-pu), Bchnnl, ii. 247. 
Mah&vrtk8haKl3hi(Ta-shu-sin),i.2oS. 
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Mahdyftna (Ta-clung), the Great 
Vehicle, i. 26, 27, 36, 41, 66, 70, 
84: 91, no, 112, 113, 120, 137, 
146, 147, 160, 176, 177, 180, 181, 
I9I> I97i 201, 207, 225, 226, 227, 
228,229; ii. 64 n., 65, 78, 81, 
82, 100, 103, 104, 133, 182, 195, 
208, 210, 212, 221, 224 n., 229, 
247, 254, 257, 260, 264, 266, 269, 
270, 273, 27s, 277, 281, 284, 288, 
308, 309. 

Mahdydna SdirdlaAkdrattlcd 
(Chwong-yan-ta-shing - king - lun), 
i. 226. 

Mablndra (Mo-hi-in-t*o-lo), ii. git 92, 
23 X ; brother of A^6ka, ii. 246 f. 

Mahendragirit ii. 209 d. 

MithSndramalS, ii. 207 n. 

MahesvaradeTa (Ta-taeu-t’sai-tien), 
god, i. 114, 202; il 44, 119, 127, 
262, 263, 276, 277. 

MahS^vara (Mo*hi*aheti>lo) temple, 
i. 223. 

MabMvarapura (Mo-hi>8hi‘fa-lu*po> 
lo), in Central India, Ii. 271. 

Ma-Agags-pa — Aniruddha, li. 38 n. 

Mah! (Mo-ho) river, iu 139, 142, 
260, 269. 

Mahirakulaor Mihlrakula (Mo-hi-lo« 
kiudo), in Chinese T.i-tso, king of 
Kaamlr, i. 119 n., 120 n., 167, 
168, 169, 170, 171. 

Mahi^ksaka (Mi*sha«se), Ch. Fa*ti* 
pu, school, i. 121, 226. 

Mai'lin — Vikritavaua convent, i. 
162. 

Mai-te — Chinese for Kritiyas, inha- 
bitants of Kasmir, i. 150 n. 

Mnitreya (Mei-ta-li-ye) Bodhisattv.a. 
i. 29, 30, 68, 78, 79 ; 134, 137, 
155, 226, 227, 228, 238 n ; il. 22 
n., 46,47, H9, 120, 142, 143, 144, 
215, 220, 223, 224, 225, 226, 228, 
254, 275 n., 313. 

Maitribala (Ts’z’-li) Bodhisattva, i. 
127 ; ii. 213. 

Majjima, a missionary, i. 134 n. 

makara (ma-kie) fish, i. 102 ; ii. 125. 

Makh^dewA, ii 74 n. 

Makha'i (Mo-ho-yan) desert, ii. 325 n. 

MalaikOnam or Kumbhaghdnam 
city, ii. 231 n. 

MaiakOte (Mo-lo-kiu-ch'a, and Chi- 
mo-Io), ii 230, 231 n., 232 n., 

23^ n. 

Halaaa or Sampaha, i 199. 


M&lava (Mo-la-p’o), i. 16 ; ii. 260, 
2651 268. 

Malaya (Mo-lo-ye) mountains, ii. 

232, 233 ; Malayagiri, ii. 252 n. 
Maldive islands, ii. 252 n. 

Malla (Mo-lo) tribe, ii. 36 n., 37, 38, 
39, 41- 

Ma-ming — Asvaghosha, ii. lOO 11. 
Man people, ii, 19S. 
ma-nao — cornelian disk, ii. 129. 
Manava (Mo-na-p'o), a young Hrah- 
man, ii 176. 

Maneya, ii. 29 n. 

Mangala (Mong-kie-U), Mangalavor, 
or Mungali in Udyfina, i 121 n. 
MangiferaJndica, Amratree, i. 1960. 
Mang-men Pass, i. 89. 
mdni (mo-nt), gem, i. 72, 74. 
M^uiky&la tope, i> 136 n., 145 
146 n. 

Manirata or ManOrbita. 

M^jusrl (Man-chu-shi-li, and Ob. 
Miu-kia-tsMang p*u-Ba), i. 39, 56 ; 
180; ii 220. 

Man-k&i — Madrid4vi, i. 98. 
manners of the Hindus, i. 83. 
manners of N6p&l people, ii. 80. 
Mandrhita (Mo-nu-ho-li-to, and Cb. 

Ju-i) or Manirata, i. 98, 105, 
Manushakritlyas of Kasmir, ui Chi- 
nese Mai-te, i, 156 n. 

Mdra (Mo-wang), 1. 64, 69, 62, 99 ; 
182 D. : ii. 21, 53, 59 n., 69, 70, 
71, 121, 124, 132, 133, >54» 157- 

Milra’s temptation, ii. 69. 
MapaKavda — Samarkand, i. 32 n. 
Mar^tba country, ii. 255 n. 
mdrgat way or means, ii. 105. 
Mfirga.4ir8ha (Mo-kia-shl-lo), month, 

i. 72. 

Margiana, Margus (Mo-hiu), i. 97. 
Marpo (Mo-lo-po), Ladak, 1. 178 n, 
marriage rites, i, 54; with a flower, 

ii. 84. 

Mixsfir, ii. 63 n., 64 n, 

Ma-shing — Asvajita, ii. 175* 

Master of the law (San-tsiang-fa-aae) 
Tripitakach4rya — Hiuen Tsiang, 

i. 2. 

Masfira (Mo-su-lo) sangharfima, i 
124, 125. 

Mathur^ (Mo-t’u-lo), i 37 ; I79» 
n., 182 u., 191 n.; ii 74; inscrip- 
tions, i. 11. 

Matipura (Ma-ti-pu-lo), in Robil- 
khaud, i 189, 190, X91 n. 
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M&trtjfita (mother-child), ii, lOO n. 
mats, i. 75. 

Matsya or Virftta country, i. 179 
maU’Che — mdcha fruit, i. 89. 
Maudgalyayana (Mu-te-kia-lo) Bdd- 
hisattva, Ch. Teu-tsu, same as 
Maudgalaputra,!. 39, 187; ii. 6, 175. 
mau-hudi-to — muhUrta, 

Maurya — M6riyan, g. v, 

Md.y^ (Mo-ye), mother of Buddha, 
ii. 15, 16, 23 n., 38, 39, 130. 
M&y^puri or Mayhra (M.o-yu-Io), 
HaridvSra, i. 197 n. 
mayUras, peacocks, i. 128 n. 
MayAra-raja (K’ong-taio-wang), i. 
126 n. 

measures of length in India, i. 70. 
medicines, i. 86. 

Megasthends, i. 12 n. 
MeT-ta-li-ye-p’u-sa — Maitrdya Bod- 
hisattva, ii. 47. 

Mencius, ii. 210 n. 
merchant chief — irifhtkt, ii. 125' 
metempsychosis, i. 83. 
meuche — mdcha. 

Mid-India, i. 30, 48, 78. 

Middle Vehicle, ii. 100. 

Midndpur, ii. 206 n. 

Mihirakula v. Mahirakula. 
Mimm3’sconventat Valabhl,ii. 267 u* 
Mi-mo-kia — MaghiSn. 

Minagara, ii. 272 n. 

Ming, king, i. 87. 
ming — vidy&s. 
ming-ming bird, ii. 80. 

Ming-fo-chau, , the laud of Kau- 
chang, ii. 326 n. 

Ming-pin — Bhavaviveka, ii. 223 n. 
Ming Ti — Chinese Emperor (a.d. 58- 
76), dream of, i. 30. 

Mithila, ii. 78 n., 199 n. 

Miu-ki-ts’iang-p’u-sa— Manju^rt B6- 

dhisattva, ii. 220. 

mdcha (mau-che) fruit, plantain, i. 

88 ; ii. 66, 163. 

MiSonpo, Mathuifl, i. 1 79 “• 

Moh, city, i. 80. 

M6hana-nadi, ii. 139 n. 

Moh&ni, ii. 1 12 11. 

Mo-hi-in-t’o-lo — Mahendra,ii. 91,92. 
Mo-hi-lo-kiu-lo — Mahirakula. 
Mo-hi-shi-fa-lo-pu-lo — Mahesvara- 
pnra, ii. 235, 271. 

Mo-hiu— Margi.ina. 

Mo-ho— Mahl river, ii. 139, 
Mo-bo-chen-po — Mahachampa. 


Mo-ho-la-ch’a — Mahardshtra, ii. 253. 
Mo-ho-pi-ho-lo-chu-pu — Mabavihd- 
ravksina school, ii. 247. 
Mo-ho-sa-lo — Mahd.sdla, ii. 63. 
Mo-kia-shi-lo— Margasirslia. 

Mo-k*ie — Mdgba month. 

Mo-kie-t’o — Magadha, ii. 8l, 82. 
Mdksha {W‘U-chc)f Mah/lnarishaJ, i. 

52, 55, 214 ; ii. 261. 

Mo-la-p*o — M4lava, ii. 260. 

Mo-lo — Malla, ii. 38. 

Mo-lo-kiu-ch*a — Malakuta, ii. 186 
Mo-Io-so, perhaps for Mo-lo-po 
Marpo or Ladak, i. 1 78. 

Mo-lo-ye — Malaya, ii. 232. 

Mo-na*p*o — Manava. 

Mong lake, i. 3 n. 

Mongir — Hirnnyaparvata, ii. 186 n , 
190 D. 

Mongols, i. 17. 
monkey ;^cetic, L 234. 

Mora, a grass-cutter, ii. 123. 

Moriyan (or Maurya) dynasty, u 17 ; 
128 n. 

Mdriyanagara, city founded by the 
SSkya youths, i. 17. 

Mo'SU — Mashra sahgh^rima, i. 124. 
Mo-tVp’o— M&dhava, ii. 104. 
Mo-te-kia-lo-tseu — Mudgalaputrn,iL 
6 , 175- 

Mother-child — M&tfljdta, ii. 100 n. 
Mo-tHen-ti-kia — Madby^ntika arhat, 
i 149. 

Mo-ti-pu-lo — Matipura. 

Mo-Vu-lo — Mathurft, i. 179. 
Moulmiea image of Buddha, i. 51 Q* 
mo tu-kia — madkuka fruit. 

Mo-yu-lo — May^pura, i. 197. 
Mrigaddva, deer garden, i 47 ; li, 
45 “-1 5» 54 n. 

Muchilinda (Mu-chi-lin-t’o), Chinese 
Wen-lin, i. 63 ; ii. 41, 128, 131. 
Mudgalagiri, Mongir hill, ii. 1S6 n. 
Mudgalaputra (Mo-te-kia-Io-teeu), 
Mudgala, the great, Pali Mugalan, 
i. 38, 39 ; 180, 183, 187; ii. 175, 
176, 177 n., and Maudgalyaya- 
naputra, i. 40, 69, 61, 108; 235 ; 
11.6,7,9,161,178,188. 

Mughian (rai-nio-kia) country, i. 33. 
Mu-ho — Amu river, i, 36 n. 
muhUrta (mau-hu-li-to), division of 
time, L 71* 
mu-i — apricot, i, 87. 

M<llasth4napura ( Mu-lo -san-pn-lo), 
Mult&u, ii. 274. 
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mulberry seed, ii. 319. 

Mu-lo-san-pu-lo — Mulasth^uapura, 
ii. 274. 

Munda or Erakarock,i. 145 n. ; iL 2D. 
Mubg king, i. 176 n,, aud 242. 
Mungali (Mung-kie-li), Mangala, or 
Mungali, Mangalavor, i. 99 n. ; 
121, 124, 133. 

Mung-kia-li — Mungali in Udyaua, 
i. 121. 

Mung'kin — Talik&u or Munjan 
country, in BadaksbSiD, i. 42 ; ii. 
288, 289. 

Munjan (Mung-km), in Bad.iksh&n, 

i. 42 u. ; ii. 28S, 289. 

Mur^i mountain, ii. 144 u. * 

Muraiidas, natives of Lanipaka, i. 
90 n. 

MfLrdbabhishikta ( H wau - tiug - pu) 
school, ii. no n. 

Murghab valley, i. 48 n. 
mustard seed — Sinapis glauca^ L 87* 
Muaur-aola, Mongol name of Ling* 
sh&n mountains, 1. 2^, 

Mu-te-kiado — Maudgalyayana. 
Muzart, Icy mountains, i. 19 . 
Mwan-chu — Ptlrnavarmai 4 ja,ii. 174. 
Myn-bulak, or Thousand springs, i 
27 n., 28 n. 

myrobalam emhlica — m 6 cka fruit, i. 
163 n. 

N. 

NADiKA^TAPA (Nia-ti-kia-ahe-po), ii* 

113. 130* 

Na-fo-po — Navapa, ii. 325. 
Na-fo-ti-p*o-ku-lo — Naradevakula. 
NAgas (Na-kie), i. 5 n., ii, 63 f., 
130 f., 136, 149 1, 159, 201, 237 ; 

ii. 27, 321. 

NAga Anavatapta, ii. 41. 

NAga ApalAla (’ 0 -po-lo-Io), i. 122. 
NAga-DAaaka, ii. 102 n. 

Naga fountain, i. 68. 

NAga G6pAIa, i. 93. 

NAgahrada, Ch. Loug-ch’e„ ii. 297. 
NAga maiden, tale of, i. 129 f. ; ii. 21. 
NAga Nanda — NAlanda, ii. 167 11. 
Ndgdnanday i. 21 1 n. 

NAgapattanam, ii. 231 n., 233 n., 
254 u.' 

Nagara or NagarkOt, old capital of 
Kuliita, i. 177 n. 

Ndyapo Ato»'i;(r67roXts, NagarahAra, L 
91 n. 

NagarahAra (Na-kie«lo'ho), in JalA- 


lAbAd valley, L 17 , 31 , 34 , 35, 107 ; 
56 n., 91, 96 n. 

NAga-rAja (Oh.Long-wang), temple, 

i. 96 . 

NAgArjuna Bodhisattva (Na-kia-’o- 
la-chu-na), Ch. Long-shu or Long 
meng, i. 189 n., 210 f., 215 f.> 220 
f., 223, 22411. 302; ii. 97, 98) 100 lu 
NAgavadana, ii. 233 n. 

NAghur, ii. 209 n. 

Nagra city, ii. 18 n. 

Nai-mo't’o — NarmadA river, iL 259* 
nai — plum, i. 89. 

NairahjanA (Ni-len-shAn-na) river, 
Ch. Pen-lo-cbo-ho, ii. 54 > 

115, 120. 129, 130, 138. 
Naivasaiijnd i^mddhi {Fei-siang’ 
ting)y ii. 54. 

Na-kie-lO'ho — NagarahAra. 

Na-kwa, sister of Fuh-bi, i. 7 n. 
NAlanda (Na-lau*tu) sanghArAma, i. 
204 n., 216; ii. 102 n., no, 167, 
168, 196, 204 n. ; students, ii. 170. 
Na-lan-tu — NAlanda. 
nai-li-lei-lo — nArikAla. 

Na-lo, village, the KAlapinAka of 
Hiuen Tsiang, i. 68. 

Na*lo-ki-lo — Narakira, ii. 252. 
Na-lo-yen-tin — NArAyanadeva. 

Nanda (Nau-t’o), ii. 2 u., 16 n., 17, 
46 n., 94, 102 n,, 167 n. 

Nankin, i. 12. 

Na-pi-ka, birthplace of Krakuch- 
cbhanda, i. 48 . 

Narapati (Zin-chu), “lord of men," 
i. 13 n., 14, 15, 16. 41. 

Narasimba (Na-lo-&Ang-ho), village 
in the PahjAb, i. 143 n,, 166 n, 
NArAyanadeva (Na-lo-yen-tin), au- 
thor, i 98. 

NArAyanadeva, royal stock of KAma- 
liipa, ii. 196. 

NArAyanadeva, ii. 262, 263. 
ndrikUa (na-li-ki-lo) fruit, cocoa- 
nut, i. 87 ; ii. 196. 

NarmadA (Nai-mo-t’o) river, ii, 252. 
Narukira (Na-lo-ki-lo) island, ii. 252. 
NAsik inscriptions, ii. 220 11. 
Navadevakula (Na-fo-ti-p’o-ku-lo), 
town on the Gauges, i. 223. 
Navandgarb, ii, 78 n. 

Navapa (Na-fo-po) country, ii. 325* 
NavasanghArAma — name of a tem- 
ple, i. 14 . 

Nejkath, town in TurkiatAu, i. 29 

94. 
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Kelur, ii. 230 u. 

Nemin&tha, Jaiua Tirthanikara^ ii. 
269 D. 

Nep4l (Ni-po-lo), i 16; ii. 80, 81 n. 
I^es'r, oue of the Bdiiiiyd,u images, 

i. 51 n. 

Nevasuhh^n^ahhd., iL 142 u. 
ngdn'mi 4 o — Amla fruit, i. 89. 
ngan'Tdo-lo — Amala fruit, i. 89. 
Nia-ti-kia-she-po — Nadik^syapa, ii, 

" 3 - 

liiddnai {ni-t'o-na), Ch. ln~yuen, 
twelve, i. 142. 
ni-fO’-si-na—^nivd$ana robe. 

Ni-jang, towu, ii. 324. 

Nijr&o, valley in Kapi4a, i. 54 n. 
nikdyaa (Ch. Pw), the eighteen 
schools, i. 177. 

NUJceu-liu — Nyagrodha, ii. 50, 126. 
Ni-kien — Nirgrauthas. 
lii-len-shan-na — Nairahjan^ river, ii. 
138. 

NiISjan or LiUjan, westeru branch 
of the Nairahjaua riTer. 
nilapita {ni-lo-pi-ch'a), public re- 
oorda, i 78 n. 

Ni-li city, i. 68. 

Ni-mahi-gung — Tibetan name of 
Madby&nt^a, i. 134 n. 

Ni-mo or Che-na-to-na country, ii. 

325- 

nine borders or islands (khiu-kat- 
tsaUin), i. 3 n., 17. 

Ni-po-lo — N6p81, ii. 80. 
Nirgranthas(Ni-kien), Digambarasor 
naked Jaiuas, i. 69 ; 55 n., 76, 
145 u- ; ii- 45, 66, 158, >68, 195, 
199, 208, 227, 231. 
nirOdha, the extinction or destruc- 
tion of suffering, ii. 105 n. 
Nirvdna {Nie-p'an), date of, i. 76 ; 
73, 99, 106 n.; 150 (100 years 
before A^dka), date from, i, 63, 
103; 151, 156, 174; place of, i. 
63; ii. 175- 
Nirvdna Sdira, i. 7°. 
nishadyd, P61i nisUanam — mats, i. 

75 n- 

Niu-t’an country, 1. 23 11. 
niu-tm-shan-t'an—gOilrshachandana. 
ntvaramia, five, i. 152 n. 
nicdsana (ni-fo-si-na) role, i. 76. 
North India, i. 10. 

Northern range of mountains, i 
1 60 and note. 

Nu-chih-kien country, i 29, 30. 
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Nujkend (Nu-chih-kien), towu, i. 
19 ; 29, 30. 

Nu-kia-’o-la-chu-na — Nagdrjuua 
B6dhisattva, ii. 97. 
nyagrddha (ni-ku-liu), fruit, i. 207 ; 
grove, ii. 21, 22, 31 ; tree, i. 49, 
63; ii. 50, 126. 

Nyuyadvdratdrala S'datta (In-miny- 
ching-li-men-l'un), ii. 218, 220 u. 
Nydydnusdra S'datra (’ 0 -pi-ta-mu- 
shun-chan-li-lun and Skun-ching- 
li-lun) of Sanghabbadra, i. I to, 
>95- 

Nyssa or Noca, i, 95 n. 

0 . 

OCH (U-cha), ii. 288, 324. 

’0-ch’a-li — Atali, ii. 265. 

’0-che-lo — Achala or Achara, 
Chinese So-bing, ii. 218, 257 ; 
arhat, ii. 268. 

0-chou-to-kiu — AjitakOta, i. 98. 
’0-chu-kia — K616,i6ka, ii. 90 n. 
OfSinn, Norse god, i. 65 n. 

Odra or Udra (U-cha), Orissa, ii. 204. 
’0-fan-ch’a — Avanda, ii. 280. 
’0-fo-lu-che-to-i-sid-fa-lo — AvalOki- 
t04vara, i 127 n. ' 

’O-hi-chi'ta-lo — AbiksbOtra, i. 2CK>. 
Obind, UdakhSpda, or Wahaud, 

i ii4d.,'i35. 

’0-jo-kio-oh’in-ju — AjndtaKaundin- 
ya, ii 46. 

’O-ki-ni or Akni country, il3,19; 17. 
'O-lan-kia-lan — corrupt form for 
ArSda K&lama, ii. 54. 
olibanun — sdlni tree, ii. 265 n. 
0-li-ni — Ahreug, on the Oxus, i. 
42 ; ii 285, 289. 

’0-lu-no— Aruna, ChehOl Dukhta- 
rAn, i 61 n., 62 ; ii. 284. 

Olympus, i. 10 n. 

’o-mo-lo-kia — dmalaka fruit, ii 95, 
136 n. 

O-nan-t’o — Ananda, ii. 154. 
O-nan-t'o-pu-lo — Anandapura, ii 

268. 

’0-ni-liu-t’o — Aniruddha, ii. 38 n. 
’0-no-wei, king of, i. 100 u. 

0-pi-an — same as Upiau, Kapi.sa, 
according to Cunningham, i. 55 n , 
56 n., 59 n., 63 n.; ii 285 n. 
’0-pi-t’o-kie-la-na — Aviddhakarna, 

ii 61, 62, 63. 

* 0 -pi’ta-mo-ku-ah€-lun — Abhidhar' 
makbsba S'datra, i. 105. 
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*0 -pi-ta-nw-ming-ching-ltAn — Saih- 
yuJcldbhidarmakrldaya Sdstrat i- 
II2. 

'0-pi-ta-mo-pi-po-sha-lun — Abhi- 
dharma Vihhdshd or Ahhidharma 
mahdvibhdshd ^dslra^ i. 155 
*0’pi’ta'mo'shun-ch.an‘li-lun — Nyd- 
ydnusdra S'dstra., i. 195* 

’O*po-lo-lo — Apal^la naga, i. 122, 
123- 

’0-po-ye-k*i-H-cha-pu — Abhayagiri* 
v4sina school, ii. 247. 
ordeals, i. 84. 

Oring-nor (Snig-su-hai ?), i. i2 n., 3^* 
Orissa, ii. 236 n. 

Ormuz (Ho'Dio?), ii. 278. 

O-she-li-ni — Asadbarana couTent, 1. 
22, 24. 

0-ahi-po-kiu-aba-p’u -sa — Asvagbd* 
sha Bddbisattva, ii. lOO. 
*0-8hi-p*o-8hi — Asvajita, it 150. 
’O-sho-to-fa-ti — Ajitavati. 

’ 0 -BaU‘lo — Asura, ii. 223. 
’ 0 -tin‘p*o>chi>lo — Atyiaabakdia, ii. 

27S» 277, 279. 
din (wu-tii), cat, u 146. 

Ohapca, see Ura4a, 

Ourgba or K^gba (Po-lodo-kia), ii. 
322. 

ox-head sandal-wood, ii. 148. 

Oxus, Amddarya (Po-tsu) river, i. 
97; 12, 33, 35 n., 37, .38, 39n.,40» 
41, 42 n., 43, H4, 115, 125, 126. 
'O-ye-mu-khi — Hayamukha, i. 229, 
*0-yu or Wu-yau, li. 90 n, 

’0-yu-t’o — AyCdhyS, i. 224. 

OliivTf — Ujjayiniin Mdlava, ii. 270 n. 

P. 

Pa, river in Shen-si, i. 5. 
pachyma {fading) cocos, ii. 194 n. 
pdddsi — pradd, ii. 5 11. 

PadmapAni or Aval6kitc.4vMra,6o n. 
padmardja jewel, ruby, ii. 248. 
Padma Sambhava, a master of en- 
chantments, i. 12011. 

PadmAvati (Lien-hwa), mother of 
KunAla, i. 141 n., 204 n. 

Paitban, or PratisbtbAna, town, ii, 

?'55 »• 

painted figure of Buddha, i. 102. 
Pajapati or PrajApati, ii. 2 n. 
Ha.KTvXK'fi, i. 148 n. 

Pa-la-na — Varana or Varnti, ii. 281, 
Pali, villager n KAbul, i, *i 12 n. 


Pa-liu-fu — PAtaliputra or PAtna, i 
65, 66. 

Palodheri, village in KAbul, i. 1 12 n. 
PamghAn mountains, ii. 285 n. 
PAmir (Po-mi-lo) mountains, i. 19 ; 

41 n., 135 n.; ii. 299. 
panasa (pan-na-so), jack-fruit, i. 
88 ; ii. 194, 196. 

pafichdbhijnds {If-shin-fong), ii. 139 
n., 208 n. 

PancbAla — Rohilkhand, i. 200 n. 
PanchAuA river, ii, 180 n. 
Pahcha4ikha — Pahcbasikho (Pali), a 
divine musician, i. 68. 

Panchava rsh d or Pa n ch avarsh i k d 
parishad (Pan-che yue-sse), festi- 
val, i. 28 ; 21 n., 52 n. 
PAndrethAn — PiirAnAdhishthana in 
Ka^mlr, i. 158 n. 

PAndus or PAndavas, i. 183, 184 n. 
PAnini (Po-ni-ni), the grammarian, 

i. I14, 116; his biithplace, SalA- 
tnra, i. 114. 

Pafija river, i. 41 n. 

PAnjra district, ii. 194 n. 

Pafijshir valley in Kapi^a, i. $4 n* 
panruisdld — parnaidld or pansala, i. 
98 ; ii. 29. 

pan’na‘So — panasa, pansala, pan- 
nasdld (q. v.), ii. 29. 

Pan-to — Kavandha, Kabandha, or 
Sarikkul, i. 89. 

P’ao-chu — Ratuadvipa or Ceylon, ii 
236. 240. 

pao p'ing — precious pitcher or vase, 

ii. 137 n. 

Pao-ta — Topur, i. 187 n. 

P’ao-tsi — RatiiAkara, ii. 68. 
Pao-yung, i. 13, 23, 25, 33. 

ParAcbls, a tribe in AfghauistAn, ii, 
285 D. 

Paradise, western, i. 227 n. 
paramdnu, infinitely small measure, 
I 71.’ 

ParaniArtha, a.d. 557 -589, i. 105 n. 
ParaTnartkasatya Sdstra {Skingd- 
iai) of Vaaubandbii, i. 172. 
PArAvata (Po-lo-yu) monastery, i 
68 n., 69 ; ii. 214. 

PArbati village, ii. 182 11. 
Paribrajika, ii. 175 n. 

Parika (Po-li-ho), i. 42 n, 

Parsia, place mentioned by Ptolemy 
in AfghanistAn, ii. 285 n. 
ParsushtbAna (Fo-lo-shi-sa-Pang- 
na), ii. 285. 
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P&rsva or Arya Par4vika (Po>li-shi- 
fo), Chinese Hie*tsun, i. 98* 104, 
105 n.. 151,153. 

Parthians, i. 37 n. 

Parvata (Po-fa'to) country in the 
Pafijab, ii. 275. 

P&rvati or Durga (Po-lo-yu), god- 
dess, i. 60 n., 61; il4n.; ii.2i4n. 
P&ryatra (Po-li-ye-to-lo) country, i. 
178, 179. 

Pasenadi. See Prasenajit. 
P&4upatas (Po-shu-po-to), ascetics 
smeared with ashes, i. 55 n,, 1 14, 
176,200; ii. 45, 261, 271, 276, 
277^279, 280, 281. 
pdtali (po.ch’a-li) tree, ii. 83. j 

Pataliputra (Po-ch’a-li-tsu-ch^ing), 
i. 66, 66, 67, 70 ; ii. 70 n., 83, 
85, 86 n., 90 n., 167, 223- 
Fathargh&to, ii. 192 n. 

Patoa, i. i6, 65, 66; ii. II3 n., 
136 n., 142 n. 

pdtra (po’to-lo), begging-dish of 
Buddha, i. 78 ; 60 n., 98 ; ii. 
178,210, 278. 

Patriarchs, first four, i. 53 n. 

Patti or Pati, perhaps Cbtuapati, i. 

167 n., 173 n., I7S u. 

P*au>L, same as Fah.hl. 
peach (f*au), ehindfii, i. 88, 174* 
pear (fi), chtnardjaputrat i, 88, 174 
pearls (/o), fire, L 89. 
pearl-fishery in Ceylon, ii. 2 $, 

Pegu — K&tnalank&, ii. 20a 
Peb'shwui, white water, i. 29. 
pei-to tree, i. 62, 63, 66, 73. 

Pe-lo — VOMantara, i, 17, 93. 
P*eng-lai-sban — Fairyland, i. 95, 
UepiKXvTos — Vaisravana, i, 59 n., 
191 n. 

period of the true law, i. 94 n. 
period of the images, i. 94 n., 106 n. 
Fersift (Po-li-sse, Po-sze and Po- 
la-sse), i. 16, 91, 93 and note ; 37. 
51 n., 99 ; ii. 240, 277, 279, 300 
Fersiuia, town in Afghanistan, ii. 
285 n. 

Peshawar — Purushapura in Gand- 
hfira, i. 18, 103 ; 109 n., 119 n. 
persimmon, i. 88. 

Peucolais, Pushkalavat!, ITci/AreXa' 
Qritf lievKfXairjTif, IlfnxAatf, i. 
109, 120 n. 

Phalgu river, ii. 1 12 n. 

Phalguna (P’o-Ii-kiu-na) month, I. 
72. 
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Pharasmanes, king of Khorasmia, i. 
35 115. 

Pho-ahu-mi — Vasumitra, ii. 268 n. 
Phulthamba, town, ii. 255 n. 
phyUanthus emblica (*an-mo-Io), i. 
180 n. 

p*i — loquat, i. 87. 
P*i-chen-p’o-pu*!o — Vichavapura, 
Vasmapura, or Balmapura, capi- 
tal of Sindh, ii. 272. 

Pidshan, i. 13 ; 17. 

Pien-Ki, editor of the Si-yu-ki, i. I. 
i Pi-lo-mo-lo — Balmer, ii. 270. 

I Pi-lo-sa-lo — PUusAra mountains, i. 

I 87- 

ri-lo-ahan-na — VlraMiia, i. 20I. 
HluaAra (Pi-lo-so-lo), Ch. Siang-kiii- 
sbau, mouDtain in Kapi^, 1.67,68. 
Pilu or Po-lu tree, i. 96. 

Pi-lu-slian for Pi-lu-cbe-na — Vair6- 
cbana, i. 87. 

Pi-lu-tse-kia— Vii-6dhaka raja, i. 128. 
Pima (Pi-mo), town, ii. 322, 323 n., 

324- 

Pi-mo-lo-kie-king — Vimalaktiiti nJ- 
tra, ii. 67. 

Pi-mo-lomi-to-lo — Vimalamitra, i. 
196. 

Pin»chin-~^TaUvavxhhaiiga Edttraff 
i. 191 n. 

p*inff — pitcher, ii. 65 n. 

Piny — Sdmav&da, i. 79. 

P*ing-kH-lo — Vingila, ii. 217. 
Ping^Io, vill.ige, i. 4. 

Piog-wang of the Cb.iu family, i. 30. 
Ping-yang, district, i. 11. 

Pin-na mountain, 1. 78. 
P’in-pi.sha-lo, P’in-pi-so-lo — P/mbi- 
s&ra r&ja, ii. 102, 148. 

Pi-po-lo — Pippala • stone bouse, ii, 

156. 

Pi-p*o~$ha-lun — Vibhdihd S'ditra, i 
151 n. 

Pi-po-she — i, 165. 
pippala tree, i. 99; ii. 14, 116, I2S. 
PippRla(Pi-po-lo), ii. 156; cave, i. 61. 
Pi-pu-lo — Vipula mniintain, ii. 155, 

15S- 

Pir P4iicfaal mountains, i. 163 n. 
Pi-sha-men — Vai^r.ivana, ii. 309, 
Pi-so-kia — Visdkba country, i. 239. 
Pi^una, t 99 ; ii. 69 n. 

Pitaka Miscellaneous, i, 80. 

Pi]aka$^ three, i. 104, 152, 153, 154, 
155, 196; ii. 307- 

(Pi-to-sbi-lo), ii. 379, 

X 
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Pi-to-kia (willow twig), tooth-brush 
saAgharatna, i. 68. 

Pi-to-shi-Io — RtaSiia, ii. 279. 
/’»-<»»(— Bhikshu, ii, 5. 

Pi-t’u country — Bhida, i. 36 . 
plantain — micha (meu-cbe), i. tf’’ o, 
plum (not), i, 87. 

Po-ch’a-li — Pdtali, P 4 (alipu<ra, ii. 

83.223- 

po-chi — crystal dish, ii. 129. 

Po-fu — Vashpa. 

Poh-luh-kia — BaiukS or Aksu, i. 24. 
Po-ho — Balkh, 

Po-ho — Bolor (?) kingdom, i. 90 . 

“ poisonous thieres, the,” i. 61 . 
Po-keen, temple of, i. 99. 

Po-khu-lo — Vakula, ii. 190. 

Po-kia-i — Bhagai (?), town, ii. 314. 
Po-ki-lang — Bagblan. 

Po-Ia-sse — Persia, ii. 240. 

Po-Ii, town, i. 47. 

Po-li-ho — Farokhar, perhaps in Ea- 
dakshdn, i 42. 

Po-li-h<\ Bolor district, it 289. 
P’o-U-kiu-na — PbAlguna montl^ 
Po-Ji-shi-fo — PanSvika’. 

Po-li-sse — Persia, 
politeness, forms of, i. 85. 
Po-Ii-ye-to-lo— PAryatra or VairAta, 
i. 178, 179. 

P’o-lo-hih-ipo-pu-lo — Brabmapura, 
i. 198, and additions, 241. 
Po-lo-kie-fa-t*an-na — Prabhakaia- 
varddfaana, i. 210. 

Po-lo-ki-po-ti — Pragbddhi moun- 
tain, ii. 1 14, 

Po-lo-io — Boior, ii. 298. 

Po-lo-lo-kia — RAgha or Ourgha, 
town, ii. 322, 324. ’ 

Po-Io-men — Brahmans. 
Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li — Brahmaragiri ii 
214. 

Po-lo-ni for Po-lo-na— VArana river 
„"- 4 So- 

Po-lo-ni-sse (BanAras), ii. 43 44 
45 m ' ’ 

Po-Io-’o-ti-to-wang— Baiadityariia. 
ii. 168, 173. 

Po-lo.pho-mi-to-lo, Prabhamitra, 
ii. 171 n. 

Po-lo-si-na-shi-to-wang — Prasgnajit 
rftja, ii. 2, 3 n. 

P o-lo-st-na — Varasdna mountain 
pass, ii. 286. 

P’o-lo-tu-lo — ^^aiatnra. 
Po-lo-ye-kia^Pravaga. 


Po 4 o-yu — Parvatl monafltery, i. 68, 
69 ; ii. 214 n. 

Po-lu — Pilu tree, i. 96 . 

Po-lu-lai or Po-lu-lo — Bolor coun- 
try, i. 93 ; 135. 

Po-lu-shain Gandhara, i. Ill, 112. 
Po-lu-kie-che-po — Bhamkachhava 
or Bharoch, ii. 259. 
Po-lu-Bha-pu-lo — Purushapura. 
polyandry, i. 17. 
pomegranates, i, 88. 

Po-mi-Jo — Pamir, ii. 297. 

Po-na — ^Bannu country, i. 36 . 
Pondu& or Ponrowa, ii. 194. 

Po-ni — Bhandi, minister, i. 210. 
P*o-pi-feI-kia— Bhavaviveka.ii. 22 3. 
Porus, i. 136 n. 

P*o-sha — Paushya month. 

Po-8hi-p*o — Va^ibha sshgharama, 
ii. 195 - 

Po-sse — Persia, i. 92 n. ; ii. 174 n. 
Po-82*-nih — Prasenajit, ii. 3 n. 
Po’tai — B 6 dhi tree, i. 106 . 

Po-tai — ^perhaps the Fa-ti (Betik) 
of Hiuen Tsiang, but may stand 
for Badaksh&n, i. 101 a. 
po-ta-lo — Bhadra fruit, i. 88. 
Po-ta-Io-po-to— Bhadrapada month. 
Pdtaraka (Pu-la-lo-kia) mountain, i. 
114 n. ; ii. 231 n., 233, 252 n.. 
297 a. 

pO’tau — grape, i. 88. 

Po'ti — Bodhi vihara, i. 76 . 
Po-to-chang-na — BadakshSn,!. 41. 

' Po-tO'lo-iiu-chi,Bhadraruchi,ii.263. 
Po-t’su — Vakshu or Oxus river, ii. 
289,292,294. 

Po-wang, marquis, or Chang -kien, i. 
5n., 28. 

Prabhakaravarddhana( Po -lo-kie-fa- 
t*an-na)Chinese Tso-kwong,i.2lo. 
Prabhami tra ( Po-lo-pho«mi-to -lo ), 
Chinese Kwang-yeu,died in China, 
A.D. 633,11. 171. 

Prabhapala Bodhisattva (Hu-ming- 
p’u-sa), ii. 48. 

pradakshina or circumambulation, i. 
103 n. 

Pragbodhi (Po-lo-ki-po-ti) moun- 
tain, ii. 114, 115, 132. 
PragjyOtisha, capita] of Kamarupa, 
ii. 195 n. 

PrajapatS (Po-Io-she-po-ti), Ch. 

Sang-chu, a Bhikahuni, ii. 2, 23 n. 
Prajhabhadra (Pan-yo-p'o-t*o-Io ),ii. 
los n. 
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Prajnachandra, H. 102 n. 
Prajndpdramitd, i. 39 ; 204 n. 
Prasenajit raja (Po-lo-si-na-shi-to- 
wang and Po-sz’-nih), Chinese 
King-shing-kwan, 1. 44 ; ii. 2. 
3 n., 4, II n., 13,20. 
prastdra (t' dh-yuen) bed, i 123 n. 
Pratimdksha, i. tSi n. 

Praty^ka Buddha (Pi-le-chi-fo), i. 
36, 43, 64, 67, 88 ; vehicle, i. $2, 
79 n., 112 n.; ii. 209. 

Pravarasena r&ja of Ka.4m!r, i. 1580. 
Prayfiga (Po-lo-ye-kia), Allahab&d, i, 
230 f., 234 n. 

Preface to the Si-yu-H by Chang 
Yueh, i. 1. 
jirStas, ii. 214 n. 
procession of images, i. 22. 

HpoitXaft or IloaXaft, PualifcalAvatl, i. 
109 n. 

Prome in Burmft, ii. 200 n. 

Pu-ho — Bokhara. 

Pu-ho-i mountains, i. 89. 

I'ajaeumira Ayushmat (Fu-she-su- 
mi-lo), ii. 74. 

PuUkS^i (Pu-lO'ki-sbe), Western 
Chalukyan king, i. 144 nn., 213 
ii. 356. 

Pu-la-na-fa-mo— P6rnavarm4,ii. 1 18. 
Pu-lo-ki-she — PulakSfi. 

Pulumftyi — Andhra king, ii. 269 n. 
Pu-nariver — S vimnaor Y amun3, i.37. 
Punach (Pun-nu-t’so) or Punats, a 
kingdom on the borders of Kas- 
mtr, i. 162 f. 

Pundartkavarnft, for Padm&vatt, i. 
204 n. 

pundra, sugar-cane, ii. 194 n. 
Pundravarddhana (Pun-na-fa-t’an- 
na), country in Bengal, ii. 194. 

Pun-na-fa-t’an-na— Pundravardhana. | 
Pun-nu-ts’o — Punach, i. 162 f. 
punyafdlds (pun-yang -ilve-lo), Gh. 
Fo-she and Tsieng-lu, houses of 
charity, i. 166, 198; ii. 214 n., 303- 
Pflma (Yuen-mun), author of the 
Vibhdtlid SAttra, i. 162. 
Pftrn&dhishth&nain KaiSmir,i. 158 11. 
Phrnamaitrftyanlputra (Pu-ta-na- 
mei-ta-U-yen-ni.fo-ta-lo), Ch. 
Kwan.t’se-tseu, i. 180, 181. 
Purnavarmfi (Pu-la-na-fa-mo), in 
Chinese Mwan-oheu, ii. 1 1 8, 1 74- 

Pumsbapnra (Po-lu-sba-pu-lo), now 

Peshawar, i. 83 n. ; 97 n., 226 n. 


Purva^iia (Po-p’o-shi-lo) monastery, 
ii. 221. 

Purvavideha (Po-p’o-pi-ti-ho), one 
of the four dvipas, i. 1 1. 
Pu-se-po-k’i-Ii — Pushpagiri. 
Pushkalavati (Po-shi-ki-lo-fa-ti), 
IlfOiceXaiiTts, capital of Gandh3ra, 
I. 109, (II n., II2 n. 

Puashkra or Pushkala, son of Bha- 
rata, i. 109 n. 

Pushpagiri ( Pu-se-po-khi-li) sahgha- 
rftma, i. 203. 

Puthya (Po-sha) month, i. 72. 

Pu-ti — BSdhi tree, ii. 1 16. 

Piitlam or Patt&la, in Ceylon, ii. 
251 n. 

B. 

Kapha SvAmif (Lo-tai-sz-pi-mi), 

i. 66. 

K6gh (Ho-Io-bn), in Badaksb&n, i. 
42 n., ii. 289. 

R^haorOurgha(Po-lo-lo-kia),ii.322. 
llfthula (Ho-lo-hu-lo or Lo-hu-lo), 
son of Buddha, i. 88 ; 60, 6t, 180, 
181 5 ii. 18, 43, 167. 

Rsdvata or Girnkragiri in Surdab^ra, 

ii. 269 n, 

Rdja Bisal-ka.garb, ii. 66 n. 
Rdjagrlha (Ho-lo-she-ki-li-hi), Chi- 
nese Wang-she, i. no n., 153 ; il 
43, 46, 47 11., 85 D., no n., 149 n., 
161 n., 162, 165, (66, 167 n., 
17s n., 176, 177. 188. 189. 

Kftjagp'lha (Little), i. 44. 
R5jamahendri, ii. 207 n., 209 n. 
Kdjapuri (Ho-lo-she-pu-lo) or K&- 
jauri, i. 163, .166 n. 

Rdjastbaniya Sura at Valabhi, ii. 
267 n. 

Rdjauri — EAjapnri. 

Bdjglr.ii. 1550., 167 n. 

Rajj&na village, ii, 184 n. 
Rdjyavarddhana (Ho-lo-she-fa-Pan- 
na), Wang-taang, king, i. 2to, 211. 
Bdkshasa (Lo-U’a), ii. 244. 

R&kshasl (lio-ts’a-niu), ii.236n., 240, 
241. 

Baktaviti (Lo-to-wei-chi) sanglid- 
r&ma, ii. 202. 

B&ma, i. 109 n.; ii. 54. 
Bimagimoor RdmagrSm.i (Lan-mo), 
i. 60 ; ii. 26 n. 

B&manya, delta of the Irdwadi, ii, 
200 D. 
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Randavenuvana,ii. 159. 

Raiijamati. town in Bengal* i. 26 n. 
Rapt! river, ii. I n. 

Rasht valley, i. 41 n. 

Ratnadvipa (P’ao-ch’u), Ceylon, ii. 

236, 239, 240, 246. 

Ratn&kara (T ao<i«i), ii. 67, 68. 
Ratnak^^ ii. 67 n. 
ratndni or I'atyyitraya (fan-p’jo), the 
■even, i. 205. 

RabidvaLi of B 4 na, i. 21 1 11., 235 n. 
R^vana, ii, 248 n., 251 u., 252 u. 
RlivaTiahrada, lake in Tibet, ii, 155 n., 
297 n. 

R&vi river, i. 166 n., 167 n., 173 n. 
Records, Buddhist (Chinese) Pilgrim, 
i. 9 . 

“ Recovered'sight copse ” (Te-yen* 
Un), Aptandtravana (Julien), Ap- 
t 4 kshivana (Cunningham), 1. 46 n. 
red garments interdicted, i. 25. 
relics (<Ae>Zi) sarim, i 46, 59, 60, 66 
n., 160, 161, 186; division of, Ii. 
41 ; relic caskets, iL 317, 318. 
Rcvata ( Li*po«to) Ayushm.it, U. 74. 
Kevelgahj, ii. 64 n. 

RIshi (Sin-zbin), ii. 208. 

Rlahi-dev.-i, i. 227, 

rice {keng-t^ao)f i. 19; rice of Pilr- 
yitra ripens in sixty days, i. 179. 
rock monastery, ii. 215 f. 
R6bitaka(Lu-Ui'ta«kia] stilpa, i. 127. 
Rosh^n in Kiu-rai-to, i. 41. 

Royal family, i. 82, 

Rubruquis, cited, i. 14 n., 45. 
ruby dish (cAm-cAu), ii. 129. 
Rudrdksba, a BrAhman, i. 138 n. 
Riii'Samang6Q (Hi>lu*8lh'miU'kien), 
i* 43 - 

r&pa (stA), ii 94 n. 

Rilpa, Brahma heavens, ii. 22, 30 n. 
rApadhdiiu (siA-Artat), i. 2 n. 

S. 

SABiBAN (Sa-poh) merchants,- i. 74. 
Sahdavidyd {Shitig.mivg) Sdstray i. 
78, 1 16, 153 n. 

Eahdamdyd Sarny ukta Sdstra, ii. 
171 n. 

Saddbarma hall, i. 203 ; ii. 2 n. 
Saddharma Lankdvatdra Sdtra, ii. 
251 n. 

Saddharma Pundartka Sdtra {Fa^ 
hwa‘kiii%g),ii. 73 n., 154. 

Sadvaha (^-tO'p’o-ho), Ch. ln> 


ching, raja of K6««ala, ii. lOO n., 
210. 212 f., 214 f., 224 n. 

ZayaXa 17 xai ELidv$rjy.ia, i. 166 n. 
Saghanian or Chaghanian, i. 39 n., 
126 n. 

Sahalin, ii. 2 n. 

Sahaloka (Soh>ho) world, i. 9. 
Sahawar village, i. 201 n. 
Sahet-Mahet, Sravasti city, ii. I n. 
saiksha (in Chinese To-wan). dis- 
ciple, ii. 76. 

^ailagiri, li. 153 n. 

Sailan, Ceylon, ii. 236 n. 

Saka era, 1. 37 n. 

Sakala (She-kie-lo), town in Takka, 
i. 165 n., 166 n., 193. 

Sakftta, i. 239 n., 240 n. 

Saknia — Shignan, g. v. 

^kra (T’i-shih) Devendra or Indra, 
i. 68, 98 ; 115, 125, 184 n.. 203, 
204, 218 ; ii. 9, 12,25, 30, 33. 
34 . 41.59. 87 n., 123, 127. 133. 
, 145. 176. 180. 

SakrAditya (Sho-kia-lo-’o't’ie-to) 
king, i. 168. 

^kya B6dhi8attva (Shih-kia-p’u- 
. sa), i. 92, 93 ; ii. 9, II, 20. 
Sakya family, country of, i. 48 . 
^akya maidens, ii. ii. 12. 
Sakyaputra, a title, i. 11. 

^la (sodo), trees, 1. 133 ; ii. 32. 

Sala (Sha-lo) Ayushmat, ii. 74. 
sdlai (hiundu), gum oiibanum tree, 
li. 265 n. 

^alatura(So-lo-tu-lo),near Ohind, i. 
114, 115. 

Saiora district, i. 1^7 n. 

Samaka (Shen-ma), son of Dukhula 
(Julien has Shanmukha), i. 1 1 1 n. 
Samddki, i. 66; 53, 162, 204; ii. 
179,219. 

Sdma-jdtaka, i. 75 n., 76 ; III n. 
Samajna (Sa-mo-joh) monastery, ii. 

316. 

Samarkand (Sa-mo-kien), i. 31 n., 
32. 33 n., 34 n., 35 n., 36 n. 
Samatata or Samotata (San-mo-ta- 
ch’a), in Eastern Bengal, ii. no, 
199, 200. 

^masana (Shi-mo-she-na). the held 
of tombs forlaying the dead, i. 60 
Samangan, town, i. 43 n. 
SdmarUamukha-dhdrani, ii. 73. 
SdmavSda {Ping), i. 79 n. 

^ambi (Shie-nji), i. 93 ; ii. 21, 296. 
6>am&ddAt state, ii. 151. 
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Sambogha (San-p*u-kia) Ayushmat, 
ii. 74 , 75 - 

Stunbuddhassa (Yih-tsai-chi) — 6ar> 
varthaeiddha, ii. i6 n. 
SambLuriivara — CuDDiogham^s re- 
BtoratioQ of Su-nudi'chi-fa-lo, ii. 
277 n. 

Sarhgha^ assembly, i. 183 n. ; il. 63, 
168 n. 

taitijndna {siang\ ii. 94 n. 

Samk^ya (S^ng-kia-she) country, i. 

S9. 

Sammatiya (Cliing-liang) school, i. 
2CX) D., 202, 230, 240; ii. 2, 14, 
44, 45, 67, 186, 201, 261, 268, 276, 
279, 280. 

Sa*mo-juh(Samajna)convent, ii.3i6, 
Sa-mo-kien — Samarkand, i. 32, 34, 

35 : 

Samotate, — Samatata. 

Sampaha? (San-po-ho), Lad&kb, i. 
178 n., 199. 

9 amvdaya^ tiie increase or accuin 
mulatioii of misery from passions, 
ii. 105 n. 

Samvat era, i. 106 n. 

Samvrtiji (San-fa-shi), ii. 77 n. 
Samyak Sambddhi {^n-miaO‘tan- 
p'u-ti), ii. 122, 219. 

Sarhyi (ktdbhidhai'tnahridaya S' 'U^ 

<ra?(*0-pi'ta-mo-ming-ching-lun), 
i 70 ; 112 n. 

SarhyukUHbhidJiarma Sdetra (Ts’o^^o* 
pi-ta-mo-luii) of Dbarmatr&ta, i. 
110 . 

Sarhyuktdgama {Tsd’O-hxm-king), i. 
79. 

ianaka (sbe*nO'ki), hemp, i. 53 - 
SamakavSsa (Shang-no-kia-fo-so) or 
SanaT^ika, patriarch or arha^ i. 

52/53. 134 n- . 

Sahcbi, sculptures, 1. 203 n. ; n. 07. 
SandowS in BurmS, Dv&rapati, ii. 
200 n. 

Sangaeus (Sanjaya), governor of 
i. 109 n. 

Sahghabhadra (Seng-kia-p’o-to-lo), 
Chin. Chung-hin, i. 160, 192 f., 
193, 194, 195, 196 ; author of the 
Nydydnuedra Sdstra, i. 160. 
Sahghade^a, i. 193 n. 

Sahghadeva. translator of t]ie Abhi- 
dharmajndnaprasthiina Sdstra, i. 

175 * 

sanghdrdma (seng-kia-lan), 1. 55 n., 
74 » 92 » 
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sanghdii (seng-kia-ehi) robe, i. 47, 
53, 75 n*, 96 ; ii. 38. 
Sang-ho-pu-lo — Simhapura, i. 143. 
Sangk&sya — Eapitha, i. 202 n. 
S&ng-kia — Simha, i. 241, 243, 244. 
Sing-kia-lo — Simhala, ii. 234 f. , 241 f. 
S&ng-kia-she — Sahgkisya. 

^Dg-k’ie — S&hkhya, ii. 223 n. 
sSng-ViO'ch’a — sangkakshikd robe. 
Sang‘kiug, i. 23, 33. 

Sahglaw&la-tiba, identified by Cun- 
ningham with S&kala, i. 166 n. 
Sahgohi, town in the Panj^b, L 143 n. 
Sang-sban, i. 23, 27. 

Sang-teh — S4nti i. 102. 

Saui-iAja (Shan-ni-lo-she), i. 125 n., 
126. 

Sanjaya— -Satigseus, i. 109 n. 

Sahjaya (Sheu-she-ye) — Pali SaAga, 
ii. 175, >78- 

9 ankak$hikd (saDg-kio>ki) robe, i. 

47, 76- 

Sankhya (S5.!ig-kre), Ch. Su 4 un, 
system of philosophy, ii. 104, 223. 
Sahkisa — Eapitha, i. 202 n., 204 n., 
206 n. 

San-mo-ta-cb’a — Samata^a, ii. no. 
Sannipdta-nikdyOf ii. 164. 

Sannipdta class of books, i. 80; ii. 
216 n. 

San-po-ho, otherwise Mo- 1 o‘ 80— -Sam- 
paha or Lad&kb, i. 178^ 
San-p*u-kia — Sambdgha Ayushmat, 

ii. 74. 

saMkdra (hing), ii. 94 n. 
Sa-pao-sha-ti — Sarp^usbadi, i. 125 . 
Sa-poh — Sabsean merchants, i. 74. 
Sa-p’o-ho'la-t’a-si-t’o— Sarv&rthasid- 
dha, ii. 52, 53. 

Saptaparna care, i. 153 n. ; ii 156 
D., 161 n. 

^araddf fourth of the six seasons, i. 
72 n, 

^ra-kOpa — Sur-kuiS, or arrow-well, 
ii 23 D. 

S&ran, ii. 64 n. 
sarana (i-kwai), ii. 64 n. 
S^ranganAtha, ii 46 n. 

Sarbind in the Satadru country, i 
178 n., 179 n. 

Sarik-knl (Pan-to) lake, i. 89, 12 n.; 
ii. 297 !)., 299 n. 

SSriputra (Slif-li-tseu), Pali, Seri- 
yut, i. 38, 39, 69, 61 ; ii. 5, 6, 7, 
9, 10, 67, xso, 154, 161, 17s, 177 {., 
18a 
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iaHra {the-U) relics, i. 6o, 66, lOO, 
l6i; divided, ii. 39. 

Sarn 4 th district, ii. 46, 48 n., 54 n. 
Sarpaushadi (Sa-pao-sha-ti), Slie- 
yo convent, i, 125. 
Sarv^thasiddha (Sa-p’o-ho-la-t’a-ai 
t’o) school, ii. 38 n., 52, s.3, 5S- 
Sarv&rthasiddha’s tiara (Yih-tsai-i- 
ch’ing), ii. 254. 

SarvSrthasiddba or Sambuddhasa 
(Yib-tsai-cbi), ii. 16 n. 
SarvSstiv&la (Sbwo-yib-taai-yu-pu) 
school, i. 70 ; 18, 19, 24, 49, 121, 
174, 190, 192, 196, 224, 226, 230 ; 
ii. 182, 270, 278, 299, 300 ; Sar- 
v^tivS^la books, i. 155 n. 
Sarvadatardjajdtaka{Si‘po-ta-ta or 
Tsi-i/ii), i. 124. 

SaiUfika (She-stiaiig-kia). Ch. YupL, 
king of Karnasuvarna — Naren- 
dragupta, i. 210 t, 212; ii. 42, 
91, 118, 121. 

^tadni (She>to-t’u>iu), country on 
the river ^atadru, L 178. 
Sa-t’a>ni*ahi*fa>lo — Sth^nMvara 
city, i. 183. 

S'ata^dstravaipulya {Kwang*pih)y i. 

231* 

Satlaj or Satadru river, i. 167 u. 
173 n., 1780. 

Sattagudai of Herodotos (lib. iii. c. 
91) and Tbatagush of the mscrip* 
tions of Darius, i. 61 n. 

Sattaldka, i. 30 u. 

Sattapanni cave, 1 . 153 n. \ ii. 156 
n., 161 n. 

Sattavasa or Saptavarsha, i. 61 n. 
Sautr&ntika(Kiog’pu) schools, i. 139, 
226; ii. 302. 

schools of the Buddhists, i. 80. ; ii. 
24, 216. 

seasons (ritozw), six, i. 71 f., 72 n. 
8ck-ckcung, abbot’s crosier, i. 96 a. 
Seng-kia«po't’u-lo — Saughabhadra, i. 

n. 

8eng-kia-chi—$anghdtt robe. 

“ sesame,” ii. 226 n. 

S6tii^sh^ — Sutrishna, i. 31 n., 99. 
seven Buddhas, ii. 261. 
seven mountain ranges, i. lo. 
seven precious things, i. 205. 
seven seas, i. 10. 

seven treasures of a holy wheel-king, 
ii 74 

Sewet (She-wei) town, ii. 3 n. 
Sewist^, i. 62 n. 


Sha-ohi. great country of, i. 43 * 
ahadabhijnd {lou-ahin-thong), i. 149 
n., 152 n. ; ii. 143 n., 163. 
shadow, cavern of the, i. 94, 95. 

“ shadow-covered ** — name of a 
temple, i. 47 . 

Shahdheri, near the supposed site of 

Taksha^^d^ i. 136 u. 

Shaduman (Hu-lo-mo), Hissar, i 

39 “ 

I Shabr-Sabz — Kesh. 

Shai-pao — strong ornament, ii. 87 n. 
Shakhn&u or Shign&n (SUi-ki-ni), i. 
41 n. 

Sha-leb, perhaps for Su-leh — K 4 sh* 
ghar, i 90 . 

Sha-lo--Sala, Ayushmat, ii. 74. 
Sha-lo-kia, doubtfully restored by 
Julien {M&m.f vol. ii pp. 439,503) 
to Sharaka — Ch&nkar, ^rjpiKTj, 
i. 57 n., 58 n., 59 n. 

Sha-Io-li*fo — S^llaribbu (?), ii, 75. 
Shambhi! (Shang^mi) country, ii 
296. 

aha-mi — 4 r 4 man 6 ra, i. 99 * 

Shan — Ayur-vSda, i. 79, 

Shang, tower of, ii. 325. 
ahang and hoahang — wpddhydya. 
Shan-ching — Girivraja, ii. 158. 
Shang-kiim-^Uttsrasena, i. 12G. 
Shang-mi — S&mbi, ii. 283, 296* 
Shang-mu-kia — Samaka (Julien has 
Shanmukha), i. III. 
Shan-ni-lO'Shi — Samaraja. 
Shang-tso-pu — Sthavira school, ii. 
24. 133 - 

Shan-si, province, i. ll. 

Sheikhpura hills, ii. 183 n., 184 n. 
She-kie-lo— Bakala, i. 166. 
She-lan-t*o-lo— ;Jalandhara, i. 175. 
She-li-kio-to — Srigupta, ii. 151. 
Sho-li-tseu — ^ariputra, ii. 5, 6, 150. 
ahen (excellent) horses, i 20 n., 32, 
54, 61 ; ii. 278. 

Shen — Ytdandy ii. 94 n. 

Shen-hien — Subhadra, ii. 35. 
Shen-kwei, period, i. 84. 
Sheu’ling-yan Sdtra, ii. 154 n. 
Shen-maor Shang -ma-kia-Samaka, 
Shen-nung, one of the “ three sove- 
I reigns,” i. 7 n. 
she -no 'hia — ianaka. 

Shen-pu-chau — Jambudvipo, i. 
II n., 30. 

She-se-ch’a — Jyeshtha month. 
Shen-shen, or Leu-lan, probably the 
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Cherohea of Marco Polo, i. 12, 
24 n., 86 and note. 
Shen-8he-ye-“Sanjaya. 

Shen-shi — Sudatta, i. 97, 98 ; ii. 3. 
Shen-shi — Sugatas, ii. 213. 

Shon-si, province, i. 12. 
She-ahang-kiar-j^a^aiika. 
Sho-to-t’u-lu — Satadru. 

She-wei — Sravaati, i. 44, 48 ; H. 3 n. 
She-ye-si-na — Jayasena, ii. 146. 
Shie-mi — ^ambi T i. 93. 

Shi-fo'kia — Jivaka, ii. 152. 
Shighnan or Sbakhn&n (Shi*k*i*ni), 

i. 41 : ii. 295. 

Shih — bakra, ii. I45. 

ahih — ^kyaputra, title, i. 11. ! 

Shih-kia-fo-^akya Buddha, ii. 145. j 
Shih*kia-pa-sa — ^akya Bodhisat- 
tva, ii. 48. I 

Shih-ahin 4 un — VijUdkayd S'datra^ i. ! 
240. 

Shikhnan (Shi-k’i.ni), ii. 295. 
Shi-k’i-ni-^highn&n or Shikhnan. 
Shi>lai'aa*fa*ti — Hiranyavati river, 

ii. 32 n. 

Shi*li-ch’a«ta*lo — Srikshetra. 
ahi 4 i-^aiabala, ii. 7 n. 
Shi.li.lO'to-'-Srilabdha. 

Shido>£a>na — Srivaoa. 
Shi<lo*£a*ahi>ti— Sravastf, ii. I. 
Shi«lo«po«t’o«lo*‘->^ilabha^a, ii. Iio, 

Shi-lu-to-p’in-8he-ti-ku*chi — Sruta- 
v irhg atikoti. 
ahing — a pint, i. 66. 

Shi-mo-ahe-na — Saraa^ana, ‘*the 
deld o! tombs for laying the 
dead,’*!. 60. 

8 hing-i>tai — Paramdrthaaatya Sda- 
tra, i. 109, 172. 

Shing-kiau-iu^ 8 hih‘lun^ i. 24O. 
Shing-kwan— Prasenajit, ii. 2. 


5i» ^52. 


-i . ■ . 226 n. 

Shing'tu, capital of Sz’chuen, i. 16. 
Shing-yun — Jimutavahana. 

Shin-tu — India, i. 69. 

Shi-to*lin, Shi-to-yuen, garden of 
Jeta, ii. 4 n,, 5. 

Shi-t’sin — Vasubandhu, i. 172. 
Sho-kia-lo-’o-t’ie.to — Sakraditya, 

ii. 168. 

— J.tharm-v^a, i. 79. 

ahuh-ttiau — Sz’chuenpepper,ii.26s. 


Shuman (Su-man), in Mavanm* 
nahar. 

Shun, a descendant of Hwang.ti in 
the eighth generation, i. 2 ; one 
of the hve kings, i. 8 n. 

Shun - ching - li • lun — Nydydnuadra 
^datra, i. 160. 

Shung'li, temple, i. 15. 
ahundOf high-flavoured spirits, i. 
89 n. 

Shun-t’o — Chunda, ii. 32. 
Shu.t’o.lo — Sudra. 
Shwo-yih-tsai-yeou-pu — the Sar- 

vastivada school, i. 121 n. 
Siah-kdh (He-ling) mountains, i. 
91 n. 

Siam, called Dwaravati, i. 200 n. 
aiang — lakahana, points of beauty, 

i. 102 n., 145 a., 188 n. 
aiang — aamjhdnaf ii. 94 n. 

Sid& river, i. 12 n. ; ii. 304, 309. 
Siddhartha, ii. 22, 226 n. 
Siddhavaatu (Sih-t*an-chang)i i. 78. 
aih — rdpii, ii. 94 n. 

Sih^t^an-chang and Sih-H-po-au-io — 

SiddhavaatUf i. 78 n. 

SihOn river, Syr-darya, i. 30 n., 
31 n. 

Hkahaka, a learner, i. 191 n. 
Sikahyamdna, ii. 36 n. 
aUde, five and ten, i. 47 n. 
^ilabhadra (Shi'lo-po-t*o-lo), Kiai* 
hien, teacher of Hiuen Xsiang, ii. 
no. III, 112, 171, 197. 

SUaditya (Shi-lo-*o-t*ie-to), Ch. 
Kiai-zhi, Harshavardhana of Ka- 
nauj, i. 210 n., 211 n., 213, 215, 
216, 217, 218, 219-221 ; ii. 170, 

, 174, 193-198. 233, 234, 235 n. 
Sil^tya of Ujjayini, i. 108 n. ; ii. 
261,267. 

Sil&ditya VI. of Valabhi, ii. 267 n. 
Si-lan-sban — Silahgiri, ii. 249. 

Silis river, i. 12 n. 
silkworm’s eggs, ii. 319. 
S'ilpaathdnavidyd {Kiau-ming}, i. 

78, 153 n. 

Simha (S&ng-kia), Buddhist patri- 
arch, i. 119 n., 120 n. ; legend of, 

ii, 236 f., 241 f. 

Simhala (Chi-sse-tseu), son of Sim- 
ha, king of Ceylon, i. 188 ; ii. 
241 ff. 

Simhala (Sing-kia-lo), Ceylon, i. 72, 

78 ; ii. 133. 183, 206, 228 n., 235 f., 
240 n., 246 f., 248 {. 
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Siihliapura (S^g-ho-pu-lo), in the 
Panjab» i. 143, 144 n. ; in Lala»ii. 
240 n. 

eifhhdaana (sse-tseu-chwang)^ lion- 
throne, i. 75. 

Simur or Chimbr, 2t/4vXXa, ii. 231 n. 
sinapis glauca, mustard seed, i, 88. 
Sin — Sindh river. 

Sindhu (Sin-tu), Indus river, i. 30 , 
86, 102 ; 97, I14, 133, 134, 165, 
172 ; ii. 272, 273, 275, 276. 
Singhalese images of Buddha, 1.320. 
Sing-suh-hai — Oring-nor or starry 
sea,** i. 13 n. 

Sin-l*<Mo»ni — Hridayadhdrcn^it ii. 

224. 

Sin«to— Indus or Sindh river. 
Sin-tu coimtry, ii. 235. 280. 
Si^i-to-fada-sse — Svetavaras. 
Si-po-ta-ta — Sarvadata. 

8ir-i-pul, i. 48 n. 

Sirens, the, ii 240 n. 

Sirmur in North India, i. 286 n. 
6 Uira, the sixth season, i. 72 n. 

(Si>to), Zarafshan river, i. 12, 

, 13 ; ii. 298, 299* 304* 307- 

Sitadrus or Satadru river, i. 178 n. 
^tavana, Ch. Han • lin, cold 
forest,** ii. 166. 

Si-to — Sita river, i. 90 n. 

Siun«yu, i. 5 n. 

Sivadeva, ii. 81 n. 

Sivi J^SUaka, i. 125 n. 

^ivika or Sibika-raja (Shi>pi-kia), i. 

106, 107 ; 125. 

Si'Wang'mu — Bhimadevi, i. 113 n. 
six extraordinary events {lu^kki), 
the^ixremarkablewar stratagems 
that Ch’in-ping offered to the first 
Han emperor (b.c. 193), by which 
the latter brought the feudatory 
princes into subjection, i. 2. 
six parts, or four cardinal points 
with zenith and nadir, i. 8. 
six supernatural faculties, ii. 143, 
163. 

six ways of birth, ii. 2X4 n. 

Si-yu-kiy western world (see Bret- 
Schneider’s Not, of Med, Qeog., p. 
42), i. SI, 84 ; I. 
akandhas, i. 161 n. 

S kandhadhdtu -dyatanaa ( Yun • kiai • 
king), i. 95. 

Skandhadhdtu • upaaikdna SHtra — 
{W en-kiai-chu-king), i. 201. 
Skandhila (So-kin-ti-lo), author of 


the Vibhdahdprakaranapdda S'da- 
tra, i. 161. 

skull-bone of Buddha, i. 67, 96, 97. 
Skull-bone vihara — Hidda, i. 95 n. 
T.H'odaL — Skythians, i. 148 n. 
Skytbian invaders — ^Vrijjis, i. 16 . 
Snowy Mountains (Himalayas), i.i 1 ; 
Hindu-Kush, &c., i. 49, 50,52-55, 
64. 90, 135, 143, 177, 199; ii. 62, 
80, 119, 127, 155, 188 ; Little, 36. 
Snowy -mountain-men — Tukharas 2 
Z6a<rT0S, Subhavastuor Swat river, 

i. 120 n., 126 n. 

2t^i'0f,Su8h6ma, Suvarna,or Suhan 
river, i. 145 n. 

Sogdb, i. 34 n. 

So-hing — ^Achara or Achala arhat, 
U. 218. 

So-kin-ti*lo— Skandhila. 
soldiers, i. 82, 87. 

So-li — Chola, ii. 249 n. 
So-lin-teu-pim-teu-fa, ‘*the prince 
who seizes and holds firmly,** title 
of a king, i. 100. 

Sopa Kolivisa and Sona Kutikanna, 

ii. 187 n.. 189 n.. 254 n. ' 

Sdnaka arhat, i. 53 n. 

Sdnbhandar, ii. 156 n. 

Soron, town on the Ganges, i, 20I n. 
So-to-p’o-ho— Sadvaharaja. 
XovdiTTos river, i. 126 n. 
Sphitavaras, Julian’s restoration of 
Si-pi-to*fa-lo-sse, i. 61 n. 
aphatika ip*o-chi), rock crystal, ii. 
278. 

Sramana (Sha-men), i. 68, 71 , 76 ; 

I , 85, &c. 

Sramana’s clothing, i. 76. 

Srava, Sravasta, king, ii. i n. 
irdvaka (ching-wen), a disciple, ii. 
142, 143. 

Srdvana (Shi-lo-fa-na), month, i. 72. 
Sravasti (Shi • lo - fa • sih • ti), in 
Chinese She-wei, city, i. 44, 48 ; 
106, 240 ; ii. I, 3, 14 n., 18 n. 
ir^hthi {8hang~chu)y merchant cliief, 

. ii- 125. 

Srigupta (She-li-kio-to), in Chinese 
Shing-mi, king, i. 10 ; ii. 151, 

152. 

l^rfharsha era, i. 210 n. ; ii. 81 n. 
Srthatta, Silhet district, ii. 195 n. 
Srikritati(She-li-ki-li-to-ti),ii.3o6n. 
Srikshetra (Shi-li-ch*a-ta-lo), in 
Burma, ii. 200. 

Srilabdha (Shi-li-lo-to), i. 226. 
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Srinagar, in Ea^mlr, u 258 n. <>' Srughna (Su-lo-k’in-na), i. 

Srlnga, i. 1 13. 186 n. 

SvMpaima (Sie-ho), i. 49, 61. — births, i. 100. 

Srnghna (Su-lu-k’in-na), or Sugh, *«h-mot— spring wheat, i. 50 n. 

district, i. 186 f., 187 11. Su-ho-to — Svat. 

SrutaTiih^tikdti (Shi-lu-to-p’in-she- ■’“'“do, i. 232, 234. 
ti-ku-chi) Bh’ikshu, Chinese Wen- Sui dynasty, 581-618 a.d., i. 18; 8 n. 
urh-pih-yih, ii. 187 f., 254, 258. Sukhavati paradise, i. 134 n. 

Sie — Tajur-vida, i. jg. iukla.pakaha ipe-fen), light fort- 

Sse-che — Maitr8ya, ii. 47. night, i. 71. 

Sse-yeh-hu, aTurkish Kh8n, i.45 11. Su-la-sa-t’ang-na — Surasthana, ii. 
staff (religious), kikkala or khakkha- *77- 
ram, L 96 n. Su-li, ancient name of Kio-sha, i. 

SthaiiSsvara (^-t’a-ni-shi-fa-lo), in 3^ ; “• 306 n. 

Northern India, i. 183 f., 186 n., Tamasavana, on the 

1S7 Qomati river, i. 173 n., 175 n., 

Sthavira (Shang-tso-pu) school, ii. 177 n., 281 n., 237 n. 

24, 133, 164, 199, 229, 247, 260. S“-lu-k’in-na — Srughna. 

Sthiramati (Kin-hwui) Sthavira, ii. Suma (Su-mo-she), a Naga, i. 126. 

171, 268. Sumanaor Samana, adeva, i. 126 n. 

stone ’(metalUc), Chinese Uou-tkih, Sumedha Bodhisattva, i. 92 n. 

L ^1, Sumeru, Mount, i. lo ; ii. 162. 

ItHpa, i. 55 n., 61 n., &c. Su-mo-she— Suma-naga. 

Suastos or SwSt river, i. 109 n. Siin, Uved under the Eastern Hons 
Subhadra (Su-po-t’o-lo), Chinese , (25“*20 a.d.), i. 4. 

, Shen-hien, i. 62; ii, 35, 36. Suna, a spirit, 1. 62. 

Subhavaatu (Su-p’o-fa-su-tn), river Sunahir, or Su^ghir (Su- 

in Udyana, i. 120, 121 n., 122, na-hi-lo) mountain, i. 62 ; ii. 
126 n., 135 n. 284. 

Subhfiti (Su-p’u-ti), Chinese Shen- SundarS, a courtesan, i. 46 . 

hien, a devotee, i. 204, 205. Son-god, Shrya or Aditya, i. 273 : 
SuddnaJdtaka.i.ltP. B. 274, 300, 301. 

Sudana (8u-ta-na), in Chinese Shen- Su-man — Suman, i. 40. ^ 

yo. Prince VisvSntara, i. 112, Su-nu-li-shi-fa-Io — Sunurisvara, 

capital of Lahgola, ii. 277. 

Sudanta, a Pratyeka Buddha, i. Sung-Yun, pilgrim, i. 18 B., 81 ; his 
112 n. mission, 81-108. , 

Sudatta(Su-ta-to), in Chinese Shen- Su-p’o-fa-su-tu — Subhavastu. i. 
Shi, i. 44 , 46, 98 ; ii. 3-5- 1° ' *21, 122. 

hill i. 97 98. So-po-t’o-lo — Subhadra. 

^uddhavasa-deva (Tsing-kiu-tien), Suprabuddha, father of Maya, ii. 

ii. 30, 1 14. 23 n. 

^uddhodana-raja (Tsing-fan-wang), Su-p’o-ti — Subhuti. 

i. 67 ; ii. 14-17, 21-23, 52, 128. S'Urdngama^Atra.i.BOn.'fii.llon.. 
151, 226 n. ; ruined palace of, , 154 

Surasena, Prince, ii. 81 n. 

Sddra (Shu.fo-lo) caste, i. 82 : ii. SOrasenaka, district, i. 179 n. 

2y2. Sflrashtra or Sorath (Su.la-ch’a). ii. 

So-fa-la-na-kiu-to-lo-Suvarnagotra. 268, 270. 

Suh&n, Sushoma, 2i6aTOt nver, i. Surasthana (Su-la.sa.fong), capital 
n. ot Persia, ii. 277. 

SuhrUMkha, a work, ii. 100 n. Surat, ii. 102 n. 
sugandhikd rice. ii. 82 n. Surkh-Sb or Vakhsh river. 1. 39 n. 

sugar-cane, i. 163. Surkh-ab (South) or Kunduz river, 

Sugatas (Siu-kia-to), in Ch. Shen- i- 48 n. 

Shi, ii. 213. I Surkhaa river, i. 39 n. 
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Surkhar river, i. 56 n., 91 n. 

Surkh-rud river, i. 56 n. 

Surkh-but, one of the Bamlyan 
images, i»,5I n. 

Sur-kuia — Sara-k^pa, ii. 23 n. 

Surparaka, Supara, in the Konkan, 
i. 181 n. 

Surya-deva (Su-li'y©-ti-p’o)orAdit- 
ya, ii. 188, 274 n. 

Susima, king, ii. 2 n. 

3u-ta — Sudatta, ii. 3 n. 

Su4a-lan-t’8ang — SiUra Pitaka, 

sMraa (Hny), i, 73, 80. 

&0Xra Pitaka (Su<ta>lan-Vsaug), i. 
155; ii. 164; towers iu honour 
of the, L 38. 

Sutrishna (Su-tu-li-sae-na), L 31, 
32 n.,'ioo, 

Su'tu-U-Bae — Sutrishna. 

Suvarnabhflmi — Burma. 

Suvarnagdtra (Su-£a-la-na-kiu-ta-lo), 
in Ghineae Kin-ahi, L 199. 

Suvaatav&di, it 281 u. 

Su-yeh, Chu or Ohui, river and 
town, i 19 5 26, 27. 

SvAt (Su-ho-to), i. 31; 109 n., Ii9n. 

^vdUmbara Jains, i. 144 n. 

6v^tapura (Shi-fei*to-pu-lo), ii. 75, 

, 76. 

Sv^t^varas (Si-pi-to-fa-la-ase), i. 61, 

95 “- 

Sydwush, the Persian, ii. 301 n. 

Syr-daiya, Sib(in or Ja&artes river, 
i. 27 n., 28 u., 20 u., 30 u., 31, 
88, 901 93. 96, 97- 

Sz’chuea (SUuh), province of China, 
I 10 ’, ii. 198. 


T. 

Ta-ch*a-8HI-lo — Tafcsha^il 4 . 

Ta • chong • pu — Mahasahghika 
school, i. I2I n., 162 ; ii. 287. 
Tadwa (To-wai), birthplace of Ka* 
syapa Buddha, 1. 48 . 

Tagao, valley in Kapisa, i. 54 n. 
Ta-hia — Baktria, i. 37 n., 38 n. ; ii. 

222 n. I 

Tai-Hau, Empress Dowager, i. 84 . 
T*ai Tsung, Emperor, surnamed I 
Wen-wang-ti, a.d 627-649, i.' 
in., 2,6. I 

takahana (ta-t’sa-na), a measure of' 
time, i 71, j 

Taksha^la(Chu-ch’a-shi>lo),Taziia, | 


i. 32 u.; 136 f., 13711., 138, 140 
n., 143 I 4 S : >i- 302, 303, 309 

Taksha^ilildi, ii. 275 n. 

Taksha^ir^ the **seveied head,” i. 
138. 

Takhtri-Bhai, i. 114 u. 

Tukht-i-Sulaimdn, mountain iu Kas- 
mira, i. 158 n. 

Taki, village in Panj 4 b, i. 143 n. 

Takka (Tsih-kia), the country of 
the B&bikas, i. 164, 165, 166 u., 
167 n., 173 “• 

tala trees, ii. 184, 255. 

Ta-la-kien — Talikan. 

Talas river, i. 29 u. 

Talikan in Badaksh^n (Mung>kiu), i. 
42 n., 43 n. 

Titlik^n (Ta-la-kien), on the borders 
of Eburis&n, i. 48 and note. 

Ta-li-lo — D 4 ril, i. 1 34. 

Ta-liu — Mah&vana sanghdr^ma, i. 
124. 

Ta-lo-pi-ch*a — Dravida, ii. 228. 

Ta-lo-sse — Taras. 

Ta/aoXin^t, Tamalitti or Tdmraliptt 
(Ta-mo-li-ti) — Tamluk (g. v.), iu 
200 n. 

Tdmasavana (Ta-mo-su-fa-na) — ^Sol- 
tdnpur, i. 173 n., 174, 176 n,; 
convent, i. 181 n. 

Ta-mi — Termed. 

Tamluk, Tamralipti, in Bengal, i. 
71 , 72 ; III u, : ii. 186, 200. 

Ta - mo - kiu - ti — Dharmakoti or 
Dharmagupta, a Shaman, i. 76 . 

Ta-mo-po-lo-p’u-sa — Dharmapala, 

j ii. 229 n. 

Ta-mo-sih-teh-ti — Termistat, i. 41 

I n. ; ii. 292, 296, 298. 

Ta-mo-su-fa-na — Tamasavana, i. 

I 174 - 

Tamralipti (Tan-mo-li-ti), ii. 200. 

Tan-Chu, son of the Emperor Yao, 
i. 8 n., 10. 

T’ang, Emperor, i. 8 ; kingdom, 
i. 8 u., 9, 9 n., 16, 216, 217. 

T^ang(.ti) - Yao, one of the five 
kings, i. 8. 

T’ang Hiian Tsung, Emperor, a.d. 
713-756. >• I 4 - 

Tangut, Tanggod, tribes of Tibetan 
blood, i. 57 n., 58 n. 

Tan-mo-li-U — Tamralipti, ii. 186. 

Tan-ta-lo-kia — Dantaloka, i. II2 n. 

Tantra, writings, i. 155 n. 

Tao-ching, pilgrim, i. 23 , 26 , 81 , 33 . 
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Tao-yung, pilgrim, i. 103 , 104 , 106 , 
108 . 

TapOban — ^Taptapani, “hot water,” 
ii. 147 a. 

T^ra (To-Io) Bodhisattva, i. 96 ; ii. 
103, 174 * 

Tareia (Ta-lo-sse), i. 19 ; 28, 29 n. 
Taravati, ii. 103 n. 

Tarira river, i. 12 , 13 , 25 n. 

Tartar (Hu) pilgrims, i. 19 . 

Tartars, i. 103 , 106 , 108 . 

Tashkand (Shi-kwo and Clie-shi), 
i. 19 . 

Ta-thsin — Dakahina (Dekhan)couii- 
tiy, i. 68, 69 . 

Tchina for China temple, i, 19 . 
ten good qualities, i. 55. 
ten-power — da^abala, ii. 75. 

Tenghiz lake, i. 13 ; 17 n., 52. 
ieou — a measure of ten pints, i. 
45 n. 

teoU'shih, metallic stone, i. 51, 89, 
166, 177, 197, 198 ; ii. 45, 46, 
174 n. 

Termed (Ta-mi), i. 38, 39 n. 
Termistat (Ta-mo-sih-teh-ti), i. 

41 n. ; ii. 292, 296, 298. 

Tersa (Taras ?), river and town, i. 
29 n. 

Tetragdnis, i. 95 n. 

Thaikan or Talikan, 1 . 42 n. 

Thai Tsung or T’ai Tsung, surnamed 
Wen-wang-ti, Emperor, i, 6. 
Thakuri dynasty, ii. 81 n. 
Thanei^vara, Sthanesvara, i. 183 n. 
tkang-li, tree, ii. 265. 

Tharekhettara, Burmese form of 
Srikshetra, near Prome, ii. 200 n. 
Thatagu8h,of the Cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, the Sattagudai of Herodo- 
tos, i. 61 n. 
thi — persimmon, i. 88. 

Thien-sin — ^Vasubandhu, i. 105 n. 
thirty-two marks of a Buddha, i. 

I n. 

Thousand springs — Myn-bulak, i. 

27, 28, 29 n. ; ii. 288. 
three jewels, i. 50. 
three pi^akas^ ii. 75. 
three precious objects of worship, 
i. 79. 

three precious ones, the. i. 64 . 
three sacred names, i. 79. 
three sovereigns, the, i. 7 n., 8 . 
three species of knowledge, ii. 163 . 
three vidyds, ii. 75 » I®** 


three worlds, i. i n. 

Tuwrawjf or Chashtana, king, ii. 
270, 

Tibet, i. 135 n. ; Little, i. 16 , 
Tibetens — ^Fan tribes, i. 173 n. 

I Tibetan cannibalism, i. 14 n . ; tribes, 
! Tanggod, i. 57 n„ 58 n. 

Tieh-lo — Tirabhukti (Tirhut), i. 91 ; 

old land of the Vrljjis, i. 16 . 
T*ien-chu — India, i. 69. 

Tien-kwan — Devasena, i. 191 n. 
Tien-ti — Indra, i. ni. 

Tih-hwui — Ounamati. ii. 171. 
Tih-kwong — Gunaprabha, i. 191. 
TUada, Tiladaka, or Tilara, (Ti-Io- 
shi-kia) convent, ii. 102, 102 n., 
103, 136 n. 

Ti-lo-shi-kia — Tilada. 

Ti-aa-po — Dinava, ii. 278. 

Hnduka {chin-t'u-kin) fruit, i. 88. 
Hn-aae — karmaddna, ii. g6. 

Ti-p*o — Leva Bodhisattva, ii. 97, 
210, 227. 

Ti-p*o-8i-na — Devasena, i. 191, 
Ti-p*o-to-to — Devadatta. ii. 150,201. 
Tirabhukti (Tieh-Io), Tirhut, i. 16 , 
91 . 

Tirthakas (Wai-tao), heretics, ii. 
n., 284, 285. 

Ti-shih— ^akra or Indra. U. 176. 
Tishyarakshita (Ti - shi • lo ■ eh’a), 
second wife of Aioka, i. 141 n. 
Ti-wei, town to the north-west of 
Ball^, i. 46. 

Xiz-ab, affluent of the Yerkiang 
river, i. 90 n. 

To-ching, pilgrim, i. 46 , 71 . 

Toka, town, ii. 255 n. 

Xokhari (Tu-ho-lo), Toxapoi, i- 20 n., 
37 u. ; ii. 62 n., 286, 287, 288. 
Tokdiajristan — Tukhara, i. 37 n. 
Xo-li, country — valley of Ta-li-lo of 
Hiuen Tsiang, Dard country, i. 
29 ; 134 n. 

To-lo— Tara Bodhisattva, ii. 103. 

174 ; temple, i. 96 . 

To-lo-po-ti — Dvarapati, ii. 200. 
To-na-kie-tse-kia — Dhanakataka. ii . 
220 f, 

T’ong-sheu — Kumaralabdhaf ‘youth 
received *), i. 139 n. ; ii.304;Jina 
Bodhisattva, ii. 218 n. 
tooth, Buddha’s, i. 45, 67, 92. 
Tooth-brush sangharama, i. 68. 
Topur or Topera, on the Yamuna 
river, i. 187 n. 
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To‘Wai — Tadwa, birthplace of Ka- 
syapa, i. 48 . 
towns, Indian, i. 73. 

To-ying, a Shaman, i. 99 . 
traditional knowledge of the pre- 
cepts, i. 70 . 

Trayastriihsas (To-Io-ye-teng-ling- 
she) heaven, i. 20 , 39 , 40 , 44 ; 
202, 203 n. ; ii. 4, 69 n., 87 n. 
troes, i. 88. 1 

tree of the father-in-law and of the | 
son-in-law, ii. 83 n. 

TrikAr^ai^hay ii. i n. 
trigramSy i. 7 n, 

Tr»|H^aika(San-Vsang), i. 6; ii. 164, 
247 n. 

Tripitokacharya — Hiuen Tsiang, 

i. 2. 

trirtUndniy ii. 168 n. 

trividyds — threefold knowledge, i. 

105 n., 142, 152 n., 163. I 

Tsaghan Ashibantu, or Kiiadatu- 
bulak, town, i. 13 n. 
t*aa^na — kahoi^ay^i. 71. 

Tsaa-kin*ch*u — ^Tsaukn^ country, 

ii. 125. 

T 8 *a’*o-pi-ta-mo 4 un — Samyuktdbhi' 
dharma i^iUtra, i. no. 

T'aa-ti-U — Kshattriyas, i. 82. 
toou— date fruit, i. 88. 

TsaukOte (Tsu-ku-ch’a or Tsu-li), 
i. 62 ; ii. 125, 282, 283. 

T’sc-shi — Maitreya, ii. 119, 143. 
T*se-li — Maitribala raja, ii. 213. 
TseU'ho country, — probably Yar- 
kand, i. 14 , 27 . 

T’seu-na — Kshunadeva, ii. 284. 
Tsie-ku — ancient name of Cho-kiu* 
kia, ii. 307 n. 

Tsih-kia — Takka. 

Tsih rock (Tsih-shih-shan), i. 13. 
Tsih-chindun — Tattvcisanchaya S’ds- 
tra, X. 162. 

Tsin, king of China, ii. 198. 

Ts’in dynasty, 1 216, 217. 

Ts'in land, i. 26 , 29 , 33 . 

Tsin - ching - kio - shan — ‘ mountain 
leading to perfect intelligence,* ii. 
114 n. 

Tsing lake — Issyk-kul or Temurtu, 
i. 19 ; 25. 

Tsing-chau, town, i. 18 , 83 . 

Taing-leu — Punyasdld, i. 214 n. 
Tsing-pin — Bhavaviveka, ii. 223 
n. 

Tsing-tu temple, i. 18 , 


Tsing-t’u — “pure land ” section of 
Buddhists, i. 227 n. 

Tsioh-li (Feou-thou) pagoda, i. 103 , 
104 , 106 . 

Tsi-shi — Sarvadata birth, i. 124. 
Tso-htOy Tso-la-hiay period of rest, 
i- 73 * 

fao-mo — kahaumOy i. 75. 

Tso-moh— city, probably the Ni-mo 
of Hiuen Tsiang, i. 86. 

Tso-t8*ze, i. 96 . 

Tsui-shing-tseu — Jinaputra, ii. 275. 
Tsu-ku-ch’a or Tsu-li — Tsaukuta, ii. 
282, 283. 

ta^ung — light green, i. 52 n. 
T’snng-ling mountains, i. 14 , 16 , 27 , 
29 , 89 , 93 ; 5. 25 n., 37, 41, 56, 
II9 n. ; ii. 288, 290, 297, 299 n., 
300, 304. 

Tsd-tsai — 14 vara, an author, i. 112 
n. 

Tsa-tsai-t*ien — l^varadeva, ii. 233. 
Ts*z*«li — Maitribala, i. 127. 

Tu-fan — Tibet, i. 199 n. 

Tuh-kiueh — Huns, Bastem.Turks, 

i. 86 ; 20, 28, 30, 37 n. 

Tu-ho-lo— Tukhara country, i. 37 ; 

ii. 62, 63, 286-289, 291, 292, 296, 
302 n.,325. 

T’ui • fan — “ sending • back • the • 
crowd *’ stOpa, ii. 153. 
Tukatu(T8u-na-hi-Io ?) mountain,!. 
62 n. 

Tukhara (Tu-ho-lo) country, i. 29 ; 
37, 39 n., 49, 50, 54, 156, 157 : ii. 
62 n., 63, 286-289, 291, 292, 296, 

302 D., 325. 

Tu-kiueh — a Turk, ii. 285, 286. 
Tulakuchi, ii. 2 n. 

T*u-lu-h’o-po-tu — Dhruvapata, ii« 
267. 

Tun-hwang, town south of the Bu- 
lunghir river, i. 12 , 13 , 16 , 24 n., 
25 n., 84 . 

Turfan (Kao-chang), capital of the 
Uighur country, i. 13 ; 17 n. 
furquane — horses, i. 20 n. 

Xuriva, satrapy of Baktria, i. 37 n. 
Turks, i. 37 n., 38. 40, 45 ; ii. 288, 
290, 296. 

Turks, Eastern (Tuh-kiueh), i. 86. 
j Turk Khan, i. 39 n. 
iTurkhara (Tu-ho-lo), ii. 62. 
Turkistan, town of, i. 28 n., 29 n. 
turmeric {yo-kin), i. 120 ; f 6 -chU, i. 
148. 
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Tur or TurSn, i. 37 n. 

Tushara or Tukhara. i. 37 n. 
Tushita (Tu-ai-to) heaven, i. 29, 78 ; 
134, 155, 191, 226, 227, 228 n ; 
ii. 225. 

Tush Kurghan, ii. 299, 301. 


U. 

TJ-oha — O ch kingdom, ii. 288. 
U-ch’d — Udra or Orissa. 

U-chaiig or U-chang-iia — Udy8na. 

i. 89, 93, 9S, 99, 101, 108 ; I18. 
0chh, ii. 265 D. 

U-chi-yen — tijiyana, ii. 72. 
Udakbknda (U-to-kia-hau-ch’a), 0- 
hind, {.'114, 1 18, 135. 

Udaya, ii. 85 n. 

TTdayagiri in Orissa, ii. 205 n., 237 n. 
Ud8yana (U-to-yen-na), Ch. Chu- 
'al, king of Koafimbl, i. 20 ; 235 ; 

ii. 4, 322. 

ndayd.4va, ii. 85 n. 

Udayibhadra, ii. 2 n. 

Udita (U-ti-to). kiug of North India, 
i. 176 ti. 

TJdra (U-ch’a) or Odra, Orissa, ii. 
204 f. 

rdra Rauiaputra (You-tau-lan-tseu 
or U-teu-lan-tseu), ii. 54 n., 139, 
140, 141, 142 n. 

udumbara (wu-t’au-po-Io) fruit, fig, 
i. 88, 163. 

Udyitna, or Ujjftna (U-cbang or U- 
cbang-na), i. 16, 30, 89, 93 ; 95 n., 
118, 119, 120 n,, 126, 131, 134, 
149; ii. 21. 

Uh-po, a Rlsbi, i. 99. 

Uigburs (Hu) people, ii. 302, 326. 
IJjain village, i. 199 n. 

Djiyana (U-chi-yen), ii. 72. 

Ujj8na for UdySiiti, i. 95 n., 
119 n. 

Ujjanta or UjjayMta (Yuh-chen- 
to), GimSr hill, ii. 269. 

Ujjayin! (U-she-yen-ua), ii. 251 n., 
270, 271. 

unbelievers (icai-lou), i. 91 n. 
Upadeia SAstra(U-po-ti >ho), i. 155. 
Upadhyaya (thang and ho-ahang), ii. 
169 u. 

l7pagupta(Yu.po-kiu-to), in Chinese 
Kin-hu, and Japanese Uva-kikta, 
fourth patriarch, i. 182 ; ii. 88 n , 

89 n., 93. 273- 


Upali (Yen-po-li), i. 49 ; 180, 181 ; 
ii. 164. 

updaakas (u-po-so-ita), pure men, i. 
33 : 81 : ii. 146. 

updsika {u-posse-hia), a lay dis- 
ciple, i. Ill n. 

Upian (U-pi-na), capital of Par4u- 
sthana, ii. 2S5. 

IT-po-ti-tho — Upadlia Sdatra,i, 155, 
(irna — hair circle, topknot, L in., 
67 n. 

Un^a (Wu-Ia-shi), Uiasi, ‘Apaa or 
OSapca, in Hazara, i. 147, 
UratiubO, Uratippa, or Ura-tape, i. 

31 n. 

Uravilva, ii. 46 n. 

Uravilva-K3.4yapa (Yeu-leu-p’in-lo- 
kia-she-po), ii. 130, 131. 
dma — pe.hao. hair circle, i. i. 
Urtak-taii mountains, i. 27 n., 29 n. 
U-sha — Och. ii. 304. 

G-she-yen-na — Ujjayinl, ii. 270. 
uahntaha, Cb. Po ting-lco, skull-bone 
like a lotus leaf, i. 96; ii, 249, 
252. 

Ush-turfan, town, i. 24 n. 

Ustoara, king, i. 12$ n. 

U4ira, a mountain in Kasmir, i. 
1340. 

Uda-lo'an-aha-ch'a — Uttarisbadha, 
month, ii. 15. 

U-ta-lo-si-na — Uttarasfina, i. 132. 
U-teu-lan-tseu — Udra-R.bmaputra, 
a 139. 

Utkala, Odra or Orissa, 11. 204 n. 
U-to-kia-h.an-ch’a — Udakb&nd,a, i, 

1 18. 

U-to-yen-na — King Udayana of Kaii- 
samlii, ii. 322. 

Utpaia Bhikshuni, transformed into 
a Chaknavarttin king by Buddha 

I 40, 41. 

Utpalavarnfi (Lin-hws-sih). a Bhik- 
shuni, i. 204, 205. 

UtrOsbto — Sutiishna. 

Uttara (Wu-ta-lo), an Arhat, ii. 
227. 

UttaradbarmaorDharmOttara, foun- 
der of the Sautr&ntika school, i. 

«39. 

UtUra K0a.\la, country, IL I n. 
L'ttardsanga (Yu-to-lo-Sing-kia), L 

47- 

UttarasOna (U-ta-lo-si-na), Ch. 
Sbaug-kiun, king of Udyiina, i. 
17; 126, 127, 131, 132, 133. 
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UMar^shadha (U - ta - lo - *an - sha • 
ch’a), month, ii. 15. 

Uttardyana, northern march of the 
sun, i. 71 n. 

Uzbeks, i. 49 n. 

V. 

VaibhIba hill, ii. 155 n., 156 n., 
181 n. 

Vaibhashika sect or school, i. 105 
n., no n., 139 n., 193, 194. 

Vdipulya-parinirvdna SHtra, i. 71 . 

Vairochana (Pi-lu-che-na), Arhat, i. 
87 ; ii. 312. 

Vaisakha (Fei-8he-k*ie) month, i. 72 ; 
ii. 33, 122. 

Vaisa Rajputs, i. 209 n. 

Vai 4 ah (Fei-she-li), country and 
city, i. 62 , 63 , 64 , 66, 78 ; ii. 66, 
67,68 n., 69, 70 n., 72, 73. 74, 75, 
76, 77, 81, 97, 98, 160, 164 n., 
165 n., 166. 

Vai^ravana-deva (Fi>sha*men) Ku- 
bera, i. 14 ; 44, 45, 59. 191 n , ; ii. 

309.311' 

Vai^ya (Fei.she) caste, i. 82, 89. 

Vaisya, perhaps for Vaisa, i. 209 n. 

vaitrakay a twig, i. 68 n. 

Vajjis or Vajjians, ii. 66 n., 68 n., 
77 n., 780. SeeVrljjis. 

Vajra (Fa-she-lo), ii. 170, 

Vajrachchh^ikdy i. 204 n. 

Vajradhydna for Vairasam&dhij ii. 
219. 

Vajrapani (Chi-kin-kang)— Indra.i. 
62 ; 122; ii. 22, 36, 225, 226; 
eight Vajrapanis, ii. 22. 

Vajrapdni dhdrani (Ohi-king-kang- 
t*o-Io-ni), ii. 225. 

Vajra samddhi, ii. 114 n., 116, 219. 

vajrdsana {kin’kang’tso), imperish' 
able throne, ii. 114, 116. 

Vakhsh or Surkh^ab river, i. 39 n., 
41 n. 

Vakkula or Vakula, a Sthavira, ii, 
190 n. 

Vakula (Po-khu-Io), a Yaksha, ii, 
190. 

Vakshu (Po-t’su), Oxus river, i. 12 ; 
ii. 289 n,. 292. 

Valabhi (Fa-la-pi), i. 16 ; ii. 266 f., 
268, 269. 

Varaha Mihira. i. 202 n. ; ii. 200 n. 

Var&ha temple at Tamraliptf, i, 
III n. 


Varana (P’o-lo-na) river, if. 44 n., 

45 - . 

Varana or Varnu (Fa-la-na) district, 
ii. 281. 

Varanasi (P’o-lo-ni-sse). See Ba- 
naras. 

Varasdna (P’c-lo-si-na), ii, 286. 
Varsakh river, in Badf^sh^o, i. 42 n* 
Varihdt {Yu’tki ) — rainy season, i. 
7211. 

Vaaanta — spring, i. 72 n. 
Vdtavadattdf ii. z n. 

V&ahpa (Po-fu), ii, 55 n, 

Va 4 ibha (Po-shi-p’o) 8aiigh8r8ma, 

ii. I 95 ‘ 

Vasmapuraor Balmapura, Reinaud’e 
restoration of Pi-chen-p’o-pu-lo, 
ii. 272 D. 

Vassd, season of retreat, ii. 161 n. 
Vasul^ndhu Bddhisattva (Fo-sn- 
fan-tho), in Chinese Shi‘shin-p*u- 
sa, Thien-sin or Sbi-sin ; author 
of the Abhidkarma^kdtka Sdslra : 
sometimes called the 20tb Patri> 
aroh (Boyd*B ^i{7a>nanda, pp, 
62, 63, 67)* i. 105, 108, 
no n,, 120 n., 160, 168 n., 172, 
191, 192, 193-197, 225-229, 236 ; 
ii. 262, 263, 268 n, 

Vasumitra (Pho*shu«mi*to-lo). in 
Chinese Shi-yu, i. 105 n., 109, 
no n., 154 f. ; ii. 268 n. 
vat$ara (sefl), a year, i. 71. 

Vaya RIshi, i. 209 n, 

V(da ^dgtrtu (Firf-f*o), four, i. 79, 
vidana [shtu), ii. 94 n. 
vehicles, the five, i, 79 n. 

Vengi, probably Vingila, ii. 217 n. 
V^nuvana (CbU’.iin)Tih&ra ‘Iwimboo 
garden,* ii. 43, 161, 165, 188. 
Venu8-mountain8,Fen8berg,ii.225 n. 
V^ntara(Pe-lo), Prince Sud^na, i. 
17 , 93 ; 1 12 n. 

V^ntarajddalea, i, 17 , 98 ; 213 n. 
Vihhdfkd (Pi-73’o-«Ao), ii. 307. 
VibhlUhdjnrdcamn^pdda Sditra^ 
{Ch^ng-m■^n-pi-fo^tha)y i, 161. 
Vihhdshd Sdstra {Pi-'^o-tha-lun), 
composed by Mandrhita, i. 105, 
* 53 > ^ 9 *» *92; commentary 
on, by Pfirna, i. 162. 

Vibhdilid S'dstra, of ^rllabdha, i. 
. 226. 

Vichavapura, Julien’s restomUoil of 
Fi-chen.p*o-pu-lo, ii, 272 n» 
vidaia^ leafless, i. 68 n. 
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Viddhala (Yueh-ti), i. 20 n. ; ii. 
^ n. See Yue-clii, and ii. 370. 

rMy&s, five {ming)-. S’dbdandyd, 
AdhyStmavidyA, ChikitsdvidyA,, 
SSluvidyd, and Silpasthanavidyd, 
i. 78, 153 n., 154 : ii. 41. 

Vtdydmdtnuiddhi ffdstra {Wei-chi- 
lun), of Vasubandhu, i. 236. 

viharas in Nepal, i. 74 n. 

Vijaya of Ceylon, ii. 236 n., 239 n., 
240 n. ; ancestors of, i. 108 n. 

Vijayanagaram. i. 14 ; ii. 207 n. 

Vljayasambhava, king of Khotan 
(Li-yul), i. 87 n. 

VijMnakdya Xdatra (Shih-ahin-lun), 


Visala Raja. ii. 66 n. 

Vi^vantara, Visvantara, or Vessan- 
^ tara — Prince Sudana, i. 112 n. 
V’itasta river, 148 n. 

Vrfhadaranya, ii. 62 n. 

Vrljjis or Vajjis (Fo-li-shi),Skythian 
invaders, i. 16, 108 n. ; ii. 66 n., 
70 n., 77, 81 n., 83 n.. 236 n. 
Vritras, the nine, i. 186 n. 

“ vulture, the peak of the,” ii, 47 n. 
Vydkarana (Ching -ming. lun) of Pa- 
nini, i. 114, 

VyW (Pi-ye-so), Ch. Kwang-po, ii. 


1. 240. 

vijndna (chi), intelligence. 11. 04 n. 
Vikram^itya (Chao-jih) of SiA- 
vastl, i. 106, 108 ; ii. t n. 
Vikramftditya Harsha of Ujjayinl, 
i. 106 n. ; ii. 81 n., 137 n. 
VikramSditya, Western Chalukya 
king, i. 213 n. 

Vikritavana 1 (Mal-lin) eaAgh8r8ma, 
i. 162. 

Vimalakirtti (Pi-mo-lo-kie), ii. 68. 
Vimalaktrtti SA/ra (Pi-mo-io-kie- 
king) ii. 67. 

Vimalamitra (Pi-mo-lo-mi-to-Io), in 
Chinese Wu-hau-yau, i. 196. 
VimbasSra, ii. 102 n.; see Bimbi- 
sfira. 

vimdialuu, the eiglit deliverances, 

i. 104 n., I49. 

vlnd (kong-heu), lute, i. 141 n ; ii. 
189 n. 

Vinaya (liu), i. 23, 38, 39, 64, 63, 70, 
79; 58 n., 80, 181 ; ii. 40 n., 
55 n-, '64. 

Vinaya schools, i. 121. 

Vinaya Vibhdshd Edstra (P’i-nai ye- 
pi-p’o-sha-lun), i. 155. 
Vingila{P’ing-k’i-io), probably Vengi, 
capital of Andhra, ii. 217, 218. 
Vip8^ (Pi-po-she) or Vipkt river, 
"Trains of Arrian, i. 165. 
Vipiilagiri (Pi-pu-lo) ii. 155, 15S. 
VIra<i4na (Pi-lo-shan-na) in Northern 
India, i. 201. 

VirSta or BairSt, town, i. 179 n. 
Virtldhaka (Pi-lii-tse-kia), in Chinese 
Liu-li, king, i. 48,49; 128, 156 n.; 

ii. II, 12, 20. 

Visakha (Pi-so-kia), district, i, 239. 
Vii8kh8 (Pi-ghe-k’ie), ii. 10, ii ; 
ehapol of Mother, i. 48 n. 


W. 

Waoesh, river, i. 40 n. 

wai — death, ii. 163. 

Wairdgajrh, ii. 209 n. 

Wai-tao, unbelievers — Tirthakas, i. 
91 n. ; ii. 35 n., 284. 

Wakhdn (Ta-nio-sih-teh-ti?), i, 42 n. 

Wakhsh (Hu-sha), i. 40. 

Wakhsh-fib or Surklidb river, i. 410. 

Wang-she-ch’ing (Kdj.igriha), ii. 43 
n., 46. 

Wan-i, suburb of Lo-yang, i. 16, 
84. 

washing basin of Biiddlia, i. 45. 

Koss (vnrshds), i. 53 n,, 58. 

Wayhand or Ohind, UdakliSnda, 
capital of Gandhdra, i. 135 n. 

weapons, i. 83 n. 

Wei dynasty. Great, i. 16, 84, 94, 97, 
99, 101 ; country, 86 ; language, 
94 ; Tartar tribe, 84 n. 

Wen-kiai-chu-king — Skandhad/idtu- 
upacthdna SMra, i. 201. 

Wen-lin — Muciihilinda, ii. 41. 

Wen-urh-pib-yih— ^rutavim^atikSti, 
bhiksfau, ii. 187 n., 254. 

Western countries (.Si-yu), i. 84. 

Western Hia, the Tangut kingdom, 
i. 58 n. 

Western paradise, ii. 225 n. 

wheat (spring) (suh-mai) i. 50 n. 

White Elephant palace — perhaps the 
PiliisSra stupa of Hiuen Tsiang, 

i. 102. 

White water or Peh-sliwui, town, 
i. 29. 

Wifijhftsaiit hills, ii. 214 n. 

Wi-sing-yun — Ajdta^atru rdja, il 

wines, 1. 89. 
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Women, country of Western, ii. 
240, 279. 

worlds (thousand) — chiliocosm. 
writing, i. 77. 

Wu-chang — Udyana country,!. 30. 
Wu-cho, “ without attachment ** — 
Asahga, i. 226 n. 

Wu • hau • yau — Vimalamitra, ii. 
196 n. 

Wu-hio — Arhats, i. 152 n. 

Wu-i or W u-ki ? kingdom of. perhaps 
same as Karshar, i. 12, 24 n., 25. 
Wu-jeh-no-ch*!, in Tibetan Ma-dros | 
— Anavatapta lake, ii. 6, 155 and 
note. 

Wu-kan-ti-yuh — the lowest hell, I. 
172 n. 

Wu-ki, same as *0-ki-ni, i. 17. 

W u-la-ahi — U rasa. 

Wu-ahing, “invincible,” — Hirany4- 
Tatl river, ii. 32 n. 

Wu-ta-Io — ITttara Arbat, ii. 227. 

udumbara fruit, fig, l 

S8. 

5tu, cat, i 146. • 

Wu-yang, town, L 11. 

Wn-yau and Wu-yau-wang— Aidka, 
i 203 ; ii. 45, Ac. 

«ic*yu-B»<paA ~ complete nirvana, 
Kl6i u. 

T. 

Yajur-vida (&e), i. 79 n, 
y&k (mao-iiiu), ii. fc, 

Yakkha chOtiyftni, ii. 68 n. 

Takkhinta, ii. 236 n. 

Tak8h» (Y<«h*), I. 99; 59, non., 

*55; 'f 3® .“•» ‘90, I9‘ ; 
fed by Maitribala rlja, ii. 2 ix 
Takahak^tyu of Ka4mlr, i. 156 n. 
T&ma-r9ja, infernal king, i. (9. 
Tamanadrlpaor Yavanadrlpa {Yen- 
mo-na-cheu), country, ii. loa 
YaragSn in Badakali&n, probably In- 
pe-kin, i. 42 n. ; it 291. 

YaniunA (Cben-mu-na), river, i. 187, 
188. 

yang — ^principle in Astronomy, i. 
71- 

Yong-ohow, town, i. 83, 
Yangi-hissar.accordingto Klaproth, 
equal to Tseu-ho, i. 14. 
Yang-kiu-Ii-mo-Io — Angulimalya, 
ii. 3. 

Yang-lu mountains, i. gg. 


Yaou-tsin, period (a.d. 406), i. 87. 
Yarkand, probably Tseu-ho river, i. 

27 n. j ii. 299 n., 307 n. 

Yarkiang (Cha-kiu-kia t), ii. 307. 
Ya^, son of Kana, an Arbat, i. 33 n. 
Yasada Ayushmat (Ye-she-t’o), ii. 
67 n., 74, 75. 

Yashtivana (Ye-sse-chi-lin), ii. 145, 

146. 147- 

Yasodhara (Ye-shu-t’o-lo), wife of 
Buddha, ii. 8 n., 17. 
jfava, breadth of a barleycorn, i. 70. 
Yavanaa (Ye-mei-ni), 11. 236 n. 
Yavanadvipa. See Yaraanadvipa. 
year, vatsara^ i. 71. 

Yeh river — the Syr»darya. 

Yeb-hu — KhAn of the Turks, i. 45 
and note. 

Yellow river, i. 13 n., 57 n., 173. 
Yen-chang, i. 87. 

YeD'ino-na'cheu — Yamanadvipa. 
Ye»po-kiu-to— Upagupta, 

Ye»po-lo, country, i. 99. 

Ye-po-ti — Java, or perhaps Sumatra, 
i. 81. 

Terkiang river, i. 90 n. 

Ye»8he-t*o— Yaiada, ii, 74, 

Ye-tha — Ephthalites, Turk tribes, 
Huns of Byzantine writers, i. 15, 
16, 90, 91, 92, 100, 101 ; 37 n. ; 
royal ladies of, i. 91. 

Yeu-jih — Baifiditya-rSja, i, 168 n, 
Yeu-kin-ho, ii, 32 n, 
Yeu-leu-p*in-lo-kia-8he-po— Uravilva 
K8iyapa, ii. 130. 

Yeu-po-li — UpAli, i. 180; ii, 164. 
Yih'Cheu — BhAskaravarmA 
Yih-tsai-cbi — Sambuddhasa, Sar- 
vlrtbasiddha, ii. 16 n. 
Yib-taai-i-ch’ing — SarvArthaslddba, 
U. 52 n., 254. 

iib'tsai'yand, “possessed of every 
excellency ” — SarvArthasiddUa, ii. 

16 D. 

Yin^kwong-pu — the K^yapiya 
school, t 121 D. 

yin — principle in astronomy, i. 71. 
Yp*cha — Taksha, 

Yoga (Yn-kia) disciple, ii. 220. 
Yogschara school, ii. 103 n. 
YOgdchdrya ^dstra (Yu-hia •sae-ti- 

inn), i. 226. 

Y 6 gdx:hdry<Ah'&mi Sdatra (Yu-JH*a- 
sat-ti-lun), ii. 220, 275. 

Y OgdchdrytAhUmi Sdatra kdrika, of 
JinaputrA, U. 275, 
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ySJana (yu-shen-na) i. 7a 
yo-hin — turmeric, i. 120 ; ii. 283. 
yu — corner, ii. 102 n. 

Yuan-chiiT, a Shaman, i. 176 n. 
Yu-cheu, town in Honan, i. 2. 
Yu-clii, couiitiy of the Western, i. 
78 , 100 n. 

Yue-chi, Yneh-chi, or Yueh-ti, 

i. 16 , 32 , 33 ; 20 11., 37 n. ; ii. 67 
n., 70 n. 

Yu-chie-sh' ■te-liin-‘^hlh — Y 6 gdchdr- 
yahhUmi S^dstra-hdinka, ii. 275 and 
note. 

yueh-ngai'Chu. — the Cfiandrak^nta 
jewel, ii. 252. 

Yuei-chi tribe, i. 56 n. 

Yneh-kwan" — Chandraprabha r^ja, 

ii. 213. 

Tnen»mun — POrna, i. 162 n. 
yu-fan — a gem from theLu country, 
i. 66 n, 

Yu-hwui, also read Yii-fai, i. 14 , 27 . 

ginger, i. 54. 
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Ynh-kin-liiang — Kunkuma stOpa, ii. 
125. 

yvh~nien — gem-gate, 1. 16 n. 

Yu-kiasse-ti lun — Ydgdchdrya S'ds- 
tra^ i. 226. 

Yu-kia-ase-ti-hm — Ydgdchdi'ya- 
bhdmi S'dstra, li. 220. 

Yun-kiai-king — Skandh adhdiu-dya- 
tanas, i. 95. 

yun-shik — cloud-stone, ii, 103 n, 

Yu-shih vih^ra, ii. 174. 

Yu{-ti) Shun. See Shun, i. 8, 

Yn-tien — Khotan, i. 199 n. 

YiivanA. 4 va, king, ii. I n, 

Yi^Zifzai tril>e, 1. 128 n. 

Yeu-tiiu-lan-tseu — • Udra K^ma- 
putra, ii. 54 d, 

Z. 

Zapddpos or ZnSaSpijj, the Satadru 
nver, i. 178 n. 

Zarafsh^ river, i, 12 n., 34 n. 
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